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BOOK  III. 

SPECIAL  FIELDS  OF  INQUISITORIAL  ACTIVITy. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE   SPIRITUAL  FRANCISCANS. 


In  a  former  chapter  we  considered  tlie  Mendicants  as  an  active 
agency  in  tlie  suppression  of  heresy.  One  of  the  Orders,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  restricted  itself  to  this  function,  and  we  have 
now  to  examine  the  career  of  the  Franciscans  as  the  subjects  of 
the  spirit  of  persecuting  uniformity  which  thoy  did  so  much  to 
render  dominant. 

"While  the  mission  of  both  Orders  was  to  redeem  the  Church 
from  the  depth  of  degradation  into  which  it  had  sunk,  the  Domin- 
icans were  more  especially  trained  to  take  part  in  the  active  busi- 
ness of  life.  They  therefore  attracted  the  more  restless  and 
aggressive  spirits ;  they  accommodated  themselves  to  the  world, 
like  the  Jesuits  of  later  days,  and  the  worldliness  which  necessa^ 
rily  came  with  success  awakened  little  antagonism  within  the 
organization.  Power  and  luxury  were  welcomed  and  enjoyed. 
Even  Thomas  Aquinas,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  eloquently  defend- 
ed, against  "William  of  Saint-Amour,  the  superlative  holiness  of 
absolute  poverty,  subsequently  admitted  that  poverty  should  be 
proportioned  to  the  object  which  an  Order  was  fitted  to  at- 
tain.* ^______ 

"  Th.  Aquin.  Summ.  Sec.  Sec.  Q,  clxxxviii.  art.  7.  ad  1. 
III.— 1 
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It  was  otherwise  with  the  Franciscans.  Though,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  founders  determined  not  to  render  the  Order  a  simply 
contemplative  one,  the  salvation  of  the  individual  through  re- 
treat from  the  world  and  its  temptations  bore  a  much  larger  part 
in  their  motives  than  in  those  of  Dominic  and  his  followers.* 
Absolute  poverty  and  self-abnegation  wore  its  primal  principles, 
and  it  inevitably  drew  to  itself  the  intellects  which  sought  a  ref- 
uge from  the  temptations  of  life  in  self-absorbing  contemplation, 
in  dreamy  speculation,  and  in  the  renunciation  of  all  that  renders 
life  attractive  to  average  human  nature.  As  the  organization 
grew  in  wealth  and  power  there  were  necessarily  developed  within 
its  bosom  antagonisms  in  two  directions.  On  the  one  hand,  it 
nourished  a  spirit  of  mysticism,  which,  though  recognized  in  its 
favorite  appellation  of  the  Seraphic  Order,  sometimes  found  the 
trammels  of  orthodoxy  oppressive.  On  the  other,  the  men  who 
continued  to  cherish  the  views  of  the  founders  as  to  the  supreme 
obligation  of  absolute  poverty  could  not  reconcile  their  consciences 
to  the  accumulation  of  wealth  and  its  display  in  splendor,  and 
they  rejected  the  ingenious  devices  which  sought  to  accommo- 
date the  possession  of  riches  with  the  abnegation  of  all  posses- 
sion. 

In  fact,  the  three  vows,  of  poverty,  obedience,  and  chastity, 
were  all  equally  impossible  of  absolute  observance.  The  first 
was  irreconcilable  with  human  necessities,  the  others  with  human 
passions.  As  for  chastity,  the  whole  history  of  the  Church  shows 
the  impracticability  of  its  enforcement.    As  for  obedience,  in  the 


'Even  the  great  Franciscan  preacher,  Berth  old  of  Ratisbon  (wlio  dietl  in 
1272)  win  concede  only  qualified  merit  to  those  who  labor  to  save  the  soula  of 
their  fellow-creatui'ca,  ami  sucli  labors  can  easily  be  carried  to  escess.  The  duty 
which  a  man  owes  to  his  own  soul,  in  prayer  and  devotion,  is  of  much  greater 
moment. —  Beati  Fr.  Bcrtholdi  a  Ratiabona  Sei-mones  (Monachii,  1883,  p.  39). 
See  also  his  comparison  of  the  contemplative  n-ith  the  active  life.  The  former 
is  Rachael,  the  latter  is  Leah,  and  is  most  perilous  when  wholly  devoted  to  good 
worlta  (lb.  pp.  44-5). 

Bo  the  great  Spiritual  Franciscan,  Pierre  Jean  Olivi— "Est  igitiir  totiua  ra- 
tionis  summa,  quod  contemplatio  est  es  suo  genere  perfeetior  omni  alia  actione," 
though  he  admits  that  a  lessor  portion  of  time  may  allowably  be  devoted  to  the 
Q  of  fel low- creatures.— Praua  Ehrle,  Archiv  fiir  Litteratnr-  und  Kirchon- 
3, 1887,  p.  503. 
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senso  attached  to  it  of  absolute  renunciation  of  the  will,  its  in- 
compatibility with  the  conduct  of  human  affairs  was  shown  at  an 
early  period,  when  Friar  Haymo  of  Feversham  overthrew  Gregory, 
the  Provincial  of  Paris,  and,  not  long  afterwards,  withstood  the 
general  Elias,  and  procured  his  deposition.  As  for  poverty,  we 
shall  see  to  what  inextricable  complications  it  led,  despite  the 
efforts  of  successive  popes,  until  the  imperious  will  and  resolute 
common-sense  of  John  XXII.  brought  the  Order  from  its  seraphic 
heights  down  to  the  every-day  necessities  of  human  life — at  the 
cost,  it  must  be  confessed,  of  a  schism.  The  trouble  was  increased 
by  the  fact  that  St.  Francis,  foreseeing  the  efforts  which  would  be 
made  to  evade  the  spirit  of  the  Eule,  had,  in  his  Testament,  strictly 
forbidden  all  alterations,  glosses,  and  explanations,  and  had  com- 
manded that  those  instructions  should  bo  read  in  all  chapters 
of  the  Order.  With  the  growth  of  the  Franciscan  legend, 
moreover,  the  Hule  was  held  to  be  a  special  divine  revelation, 
equal  in  authority  to  the  gospel,  and  St.  Francis  was  glorified  until 
he  became  a  being  rather  divine  than  human.* 

Even  before  the  death  of  the  founder,  in  1226,  a  Franciscan  is 
found  in  Paris  openly  teaching  heresies — of  what  nature  we  are 
not  told,  but  probably  the  mystic  reveries  of  an  overwrought 
brain.  As  yet  there  was  no  Inquisition,  and,  as  he  was  not  sub- 
ject to  episcopal  jurisdiction,  he  was  brought  before  the  papal 
legate,  where  he  asserted  many  things  contrary  to  the  orthodox 
faith,  and  was  imprisoned  for  life.  This  foreshadowed  much  that 
was  to  follow,  though  there  is  a  long  interval  before  we  hear 
again  of  similar  examples.f 

The  more  serious  trouble  concerning  poverty  was  not  long  in 
developing  itself.  Next  to  St.  Francis  himself  in  the  Order  stood 
Elias,  Before  Francis  went  on  his  mission  to  convert  the  Soldan 
he  had  sent  EUas  as  provincial  beyond  the  sea,  and  on  his  return 
from  the  adventure  he  brought  Elias  home  with  him.  At  the 
first  general  chapter,  held  in  1221,  Francis  being  too  much  en- 


•  Thorn,  de  Ecoleston  do  Adveutn  Minorum  Col!,  v.— S.  Francis.  Testament. 
(Opp.  1849,  p.  48) — mcol&i.PF.ni.Ba\\.  MUtqui  seminat  (Lib.  v.  Sexto  xii.  3). 
—■Lib.  Sententt.  laq.  Tolas,  pp.  301,  303. 

tOhrou.  Turonena.  ann.  1336  (D.  Bouquet,  XVIII,  319),  — Alberic.  Trium 
Pont.  Chron.  ann.  1S38. 
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feebled  to  preside,  Elias  acted  as  spokesman  and  Francis  sat  at 
his  feet,  pulling  his  gown  when  he  wanted  anything  said.  In 
1223  we  hear  of  Ciesarius,  the  German  provincial,  going  to  Italy 
"  to  the  blessed  Prancis  or  the  Friar  Elias,"  When,  through  in- 
firmity or  inability  to  maintain  disciphne,  Francis  retired  from 
the  generalate,  Elias  was  vicar-general  of  the  Order,  to  whom 
Francis  submitted  himself  as  humbly  as  the  meanest  brother,  and 
on  the  death  of  the  saint,  in  October,  1226,  it  was  Elias  who  noti- 
fied the  brethren  throughout  Europe  of  the  event,  and  informed 
them  of  the  Stigmata,  which  the  humility  of  Francis  had  always 
concealed.  Although  in  February,  132T,  Giovanni  Parenti  of  Flor- 
ence was  elected  general,  Ehas  seems  practically  to  have  retained 
control.  Parties  were  rapidly  forming  themselves  in  the  Order, 
and  the  lines  between  them  were  ever  more  sharply  drawn.  Elias 
was  worldly  and  ambitious ;  he  had  the  reputation  of  being  one 
of  the  ablest  men  of  affairs  in  Italy ;  he  could  foresee  the  power 
attaching  to  the  command  of  the  Order,  and  he  had  not  much 
scruple  as  to  the  means  of  attaining  it.  He  undertook  the  erec- 
tion of  a  magnificent  church  at  Assisi  to  receive  the  bones  of  the 
humble  Francis,  and  he  was  unsparing  in  his  demands  for  money 
to  aid  in  its  construction.  The  very  handling  of  money  was  an' 
abomination  in  the  eyes  of  all  true  brethren,  yet  aU  the  prov- 
inces were  called  upon  to  contribute,  and  a  marble  coffer  was 
placed  in  front  of  the  building  to  receive  the  gifts  of  the  pious. 
This  was  unendurable,  and  Priar  Leo  went  to  Perugia  to  consult 
with  the  blessed  Gilio,  who  had  been  the  third  associate  to  join 
St.  Francis,  who  said  it  was  contrary  to  the  precepts  of  the  found- 
er. "  Shall  I  break  it,  then  V  inquired  Leo,  "  Yes,"  replied  Gilio, 
"  if  you  are  dead,  but  if  you  are  ahve,  let  it  alone,  for  you  will 
not  be  able  to  endure  the  pei^ecution  of  Elias."  Notwithstand- 
ing this  warning,  Leo  went  to  Assisi,  and  with  the  assistance  of 
some  comrades  broke  the  coffer ;  Ehas  filled  all  Assisi  with  his 
wrath,  and  Leo  took  refuge  in  a  hermitage,* 


'  Frat  Jordani  Chron.  e.  9, 14, 17,  31,  50  (Analecta  Franciacana,  QuuraccLi, 
1885,  I.  4-6,  11,  10),— S.  Francis.  Testament.  (0pp.  p.  47);  Bjuad.  Epistt.  vi., 
vii.,  vui.  Clb.  10-11).— Amoui  Legenda  S.  Francisci,  p.  103  [Roma,  1880).— Wad- 
ding, ann.  1239,  No.  S,— Cliron.  Gla3sberger  ann,  1227  (Aiialect,  Franciscana  II. 
p.  45). 
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"When  the  edifice  was  sufficiently  ad^-anced,  a  general  chapter 
■was  held  in  1230  to  solemnize  the  translation  of  the  saintly  corpse. 
Elias  sought  to  utilize  the  occasion  for  his  own  election  to  the 
generalate  by  summoning  to  it  only  those  brethren  on  whose 
support  he  could  reckon,  but  Giovanni  got  ^vind  of  this  and  made 
the  summons  general.  EHas  then  caused  the  translation  to  bo  ef- 
fected before  the  brethren  had  assembled;  his  faction  endeavored 
to  forestall  the  action  of  the  chapter  by  carrying  him  from  his 
cell,  brealdng  open  the  doors,  and  placing  hira  in  the  general's 
seat.  Giovanni  appeared,  and  after  tumultuous  proceedings  his 
friends  obtained  the  upper  hand;  the  disturbers  were  scattered 
among  the  provinces,  and  Elias  retreated  to  a  hermitage,  where 
he  allowed  his  hair  and  beaKl  to  grow,  and  through  this  show  of 
sanctity  obtained  reconciliation  to  the  Order.  Finally,  in  the 
chapter  of  1232,  his  ambition  was  rewarded.  Giovanni  was  de- 
posed and  he  was  elected  general.* 

These  turbulent  intrigues  were  not  the  only  evidence  of  the 
rapid  degeneracy  of  the  Order.  Before  Francis's  Testament  was 
five  years  old  his  commands  against  evasions  of  the  Rule  by  cun- 
ning interpretations  had  been  disregarded.  The  chapter  of  1231 
had  applied  to  Gregory  IX.  to  know  whether  the  Testament  was 
binding  upon  them  in  this  respect,  and  he  replied  in  the  negative, 
for  Francis  could  not  bind  his  successors.  They  also  asked  about 
the  prohibition  to  hold  money  and  property,  and  Gregory  ingen- 
iously suggested  that  this  could  be  effected  through  third  par- 
ties, who  could  hold  money  and  pay  debts  for  them,  arguing  that 
such  persons  should  not  be  regarded  as  their  agents,  but  as  the 
agents  of  those  who  gave  the  money  or  of  those  to  whom  it  was 
to  be  paid.  These  elusory  glosses  of  the  Kule  were  not  accepted 
without  an  energetic  opposition  which  threatened  a  schism,  and  it 
is  easy  to  imagine  the  bitterness  with  which  the  sincere  members 
of  the  Order  watched  its  rapid  degeneracy ;  nor  was  this  bitterness 
diminished  by  the  use  which  Elias  made  of  his  position.  His  car- 
nality and  cruelty,  we  are  told,  convulsed  the  whole  Order.  His 
rule  was  arbitrary,  and  for  seven  years,  in  defiance  of  the  regular 
tions,  he  held  no  general  chapter.    He  levied  exactions  on  all  the 

*  Thomte  de  Eccleston  Collat.  xir.— Jordani  Cliron.  c.  01  (Analecta  Franc.  I. 
19).— Cliron.  Anon.  (lb.  I.  389). 
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provinces  to  complete  the  great  structure  at  Assisi.  Those  who 
resisted  him  were  relegated  to  distant  places.  Even  while  yet  only 
vicar  he  had  caused  St.  Anthony  of  Padua,  who  had  come  to  As- 
sisi to  worship  at  the  tomb  of  Francis,  to  be  scourged  to  the  hlood, 
when  Anthony  only  expostidated  with, "  May  the  blessed  God  for- 
give you,  brethren !"  Worse  was  the  fate  of  Ceesarius  of  Speier, 
who  had  been  appointed  Provincial  of  Germany  in  1221  by  St, 
Francis  himself,  and  had  built  up  the  Order  to  the  north  of  the 
Alps.  He  was  the  leader  of  the  puritan  malcontents,  who  were 
known  as  CEesariana,  and  he  felt  the  full  wrath  of  Ehas.  Thrown 
into  prison,  he  lay  there  in  chains  for  two  years.  At  length  tlie 
fetters  were  removed,  and,  early  in  1239,  his  jailer  having  left  the 
door  of  his  cell  open,  he  ventured  forth  to  stretch  his  cramped 
limbs  in  the  wintry  sun.  The  jailer  returned  and  thought  that  he 
was  attempting  to  escape.  Fearing  the  pitiless  anger  of  Ellas,  he 
rushed  after  the  prisoner  and  dealt  him  a  mortal  blow  with  a 
cudgel.  Csesarius  was  the  first,  but  by  no  means  the  last,  martyr 
who  shed  his  blood  for  the  strict  observance  of  a  Kido  breathing 
nothing  but  love  and  charity.* 

The  cup  at  last  was  full  to  overflowing.  In  1237  Ehas  had 
sent  visitors  to  the  different  provinces  whose  conduct  caused 
general  exasperation.  The  brethren  of  Saxony  appealed  to  him 
from  their  visitor,  and,  finding  this  fruitless,  they  carried  their  com- 
plaint to  Gregory.  The  pope  at  length  was  ronsed  to  intervene. 
A  general  chapter  was  convened  in  1239,  when,  after  a  stormy 
scene  in  presence  of  Gregory  and  nine  cardinals,  the  pope  finally 
announced  to  Elias  that  his  resignation  would  be  received.  Pos- 
sibly in  this  there  may  have  been  political  as  well  as  ascetic  mo- 
tives. Ehas  was  a  skilful  negotiator,  and  was  looked  npou  with  a 
friendly  eye  by  Frederic  II,,  who  forthwith  declared  that  the  dis- 


•  Gregor.  PP.  IX.  Bull.  Quo  ehngati  (Pet.  Eotlulpliii  Hist.  Serapli.  Eelig.  Lib.  il. 
fol.  164-5).— Eodulphii  op.  cit.  Lib.  n.  fol.  177.— Chron,  Glaasberger,  ann.  1280, 
1331  (Analecta  11.  50,  66).— Frftt.  Jortlom  Cliron.  c.  18,  19,  Gl  {Annlccta  L  7,  8, 
19).— Franz  Ehrle  (Archiv  fttr  Litt.-  u.  Kircliengeschichte,  1886,  p.  123).— Wad- 
diDg.  ann.  1280,  No.  5. 

Tlie  ingenious  casuistry  with  which  the  ConvEntuala  satisfied  themselves  that 
the  device  of  Gregory  IX.  enabled  them  to  grow  ricli  without  transgressing  the 
Rule  is  seen  iu  their  defence  hefore  Clement  VI.,  in  1311,  as  printed  by  Franz 
Ehrle  {Archiv  fur  Litt.-  u.  Kircliengeschichte,  18%7,  pp.  107-8). 
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missal  was  done  in  his  despite,  for  Elias  was  at  the  time  e 
in  an  effort  to  heal  the  irremediable  breach  between  the  papacy 
and  the  empire.  Certain  it  is  that  EUas  at  onco  took  refuge  with 
Frederic  and  became  his  intimate  companion,  Gregory  made  an 
effort  to  capture  him  by  inviting  him  to  a  conference.  Failing  in 
this,  a  charge  was  brought  against  him  of  visiting  poor  women  at 
Cortona  without  permission,  and  on  refusing  to  obey  a  summons 
he  was  excommnnicated.* 

Thus  already  in  the  Franciscan  Order  there  were  established 
two  well-defined  parties,  which  came  to  be  known  as  the  Spirituals 
and  the  Conventuals,  the  one  adhering  to  the  strict  letter  of  the 
Kule,  the  other  willing  to  find  excuses  for  its  relaxation  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  wants  of  human  nature  and  the  demands  of  worldli- 
ness.  After  the  fall  of  Elias  the  former  had  t!ie  supremacy  dur- 
ing the  brief  generalates  of  Alberto  of  Pisa,  and  Haymo  of  Fever- 
sham.  In  124i  the  Conventuals  triumphed  in  the  election  of  Cres- 
cenzio  Griazi  da  Jesi,  under  whom  occurred  what  the  Spirituals 
reckoned  as  the  "  Third  Tribulation,"  for,  in  accordance  with  their 
apocalyptic  specnlations,  they  were  to  undergo  seven  tribulations 
before  the  reign  of  the  Holy  Ghost  should  usher  in  the  Millennium. 
Creecenzio  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  Ellas.  Tinder  Haymo,  in 
1242,  there  had  been  an  attempt  to  reconcile  with  the  Eule  Greg- 
ory's declaration  of  1231.  Four  leading  doctors  of  the  Order,  with 
Alexander  Hales  at  their  head,  had  issued  the  Dedaratio  Quabuor 
Magisla-orwin,  but  even  their  logical  subtlety  had  failed.  The  Or- 
der was  constantly  growing,  it  was  constantly  acquiring  property, 


'  Jordan!  Cbron.  c.  03,  03  {Annlecta  1. 18-19).— Thoraie  de  Eccleston  CoUat. 
XII.— Chron.  Glasaberger,  ann.  1339  (Aualecta  II.  GO-I).  — IIuillara--Bri3liolles, 
Introa.p.  Dili.;  Ib.VI.  G9-70. 

EUas  still  raant^d  to  excite  disturbance  in  tlie  Order;  lie  died  exconimuni- 
cnte,  and  a  zealons  Franciscan  guardian  had  liis  reniaina  dug  up  and  cast  uj)on 
a  duughill.  Pr4  Salimbeue  gives  full  detiiih  of  his  ovil  ways,  and  tlie  tyran- 
nous nial  ad  ministration  whicli  precipitated  his  downfall.  After  his  secusaiou  to 
Fi'oderio  II.  a  popular  rhyme  vas  current  throughout  Italy — 
"Hot  attorna  ftatt  Hclya, 
Ko  pres'  ha  la  mala  via." 

Salimbeue  Chronica,  Parma,  1857,  pp.  401-13. 
Afl3,  however,  asserts  tliat  he  was  ahsolved  on  his  death-hed. — Vita  del  Beato 
Gioanni  di  Parma,  Parma,  1777,  p.  31.    Cf.  Chron.  Glaasberger  ann.  1343-i. 
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and  its  needs  were  constantly  increasing.  A  bull  of  Gregory  IX. 
in  1239,  authorizing  the  Franciscans  of  Paris  to  acquire  additional 
land  with  which  to  enlarge  their  monastery  of  Saint-Germain-des- 
Pres,  is  an  example  of  what  was  going  on  aU  over  Europe.  In 
1244,  at  the  chapter  which  elected  Creseenzio,  the  Englishman, 
John  Kethene,  succeeded,  against  tlie  opposition  of  nearly  the 
whole  body  of  the  assembly,  in  obtaining  the  rejection  of  Greg- 
ory's definition,  but  the  triumph  of  the  Puritans  was  short-lived. 
Creseenzio  sympathized  with  the  laxer  party,  and  applied  to  In- 
nocent IV.  for  relief.  In  1245  the  pope  responded  with  a  decla- 
ration in  which  he  not  only  repeated  the  device  of  Gregory  IX. 
by  authorizing  deposits  of  money  with  parties  who  were  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  agents  of  donors  and  creditors,  but  ingeniously  as- 
sumed that  houses  and  lands,  the  ownership  of  which  was  forbid- 
den to  the  Order,  should  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  Holy 
See,  which  granted  their  use  to  the  friars.  Even  papal  authority 
could  not  render  these  transparent  subterfuges  satisfying  to  the 
consciences  of  the  Spirituals,  and  the  growing  worldliness  of  the 
Order  provoked  continuous  agitation.  Creseenzio  before  taking 
the  vows  had  been  a  jurist  and  physician,  and  there  was  further 
complaint  that  he  encouraged  the  brethren  in  acquiring  the  vain 
and  sterile  science  of  Aristotle  rather  than  in  studying  divine  wis- 
dom, tinder  Simone  da  Assisi,  Giaeopo  Manf redo,  Sfatteo  da  Monte 
Rubiano,  and  Lncido,  seventy-two  earnest  brethren,  finding  Cres- 
eenzio deaf  to  their  remonstrances,  prepared  to  appeal  to  Innocent. 
He  anticipated  them,  and  obtained  from  the  pope  in  advance  a 
decision  under  which  he  scattered  the  recalcitrants  in  couples 
throughout  the  provinces  for  punishment.  Fortunately  his  reign 
was  short.  Tempted  by  the  bishopric  of  Jesi,  he  resigned,  and 
in  1248  was  succeeded  by  Giovanni  Borelli,  better  known  as 
John  of  Parma,  who  at  the  time  was  professor  of  theology  in 
the  University  of  Paris.* 


•  Thomse  de  Ecclest.  Collat.  viii.,  xii.— Wadding,  aim.  1243,  No.  3 ;  ann. 
1245,  No,  16.— Potthiist  No,  I0835.~Angeli  Clarinens.  Epist.  Excusator  (Franz 
Ehrlc,  Arcliiv  fiir  Litt.-  u.  Kirchengesoliichte,  1885,  p.  535 ;  1886,  pp.  113,  117, 
190).— Hist.  Tribulation.  (lb,  lS86,pp.  256  sqq.). 

The  Sisioria  THhilationum  le&eots  the  contempt  of  the  Spirituals  for  liumaD 
learning.  Adam  was  led  to  disobedience  by  a  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  returned 
to  grace  by  faith  and  not  by  dialectics,  or  geometry  or  astrology.    The  evil  in- 
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The  election  of  John  of  Parma  marked  a  reaction  in  favor  of 
strict  observance.  The  new  general  was  inspired  with  a  holy 
zeal  to  realize  the  ideal  of  St.  Trancis.  The  exiled  Spirituals  were 
recalled  and  allowed  to  select  their  own  doniiciies.  During  the 
first  three  years  John  visited  on  foot  the  whole  Order,  sometimes 
with  two,  and  sometimes  with  only  one  companion,  in  the  most 
hmnble  guise,  so  that  he  was  unrecognized,  and  could  remain  in  a 
convent  for  several  days,  observmg  its  character,  when  he  would 
reveal  himself  and  reform  its  abuses.  In  the  ardor  of  hia  zeal  he 
spared  the  feelings  of  no  one.  A  lector  of  the  Mark  of  Ancona, 
returning  home  from  Eome,  described  the  excessive  severity  of  a 
sermon  preached  by  him,  saying  that  the  brethren  of  the  Mark 
would  never  have  allowed  any  one  to  say  such  things  to  them ; 
and  when  asked  why  the  masters  who  were  present  haA  not  in- 
terfered, he  replied,  "  How  could  they  ?  It  was  a  river  of  fire 
which  flowed  from  his  lips."  He  suspended  the  declaration  of  In- 
nocent IV.  until  the  pontiff,  better  informed,  could  be  consulted. 
It  was,  however,  impossible  for  him  to  control  the  tendencies  to 
relaxation  of  the  Rule,  which  were  ever  growing  stronger,  and  his 
efforts  to  that  end  only  ser\'ed  to  strengthen  disaffectisn  which 
finally  grew  to  determined  opposition.  After  consultation  between 
some  influential  members  of  the  Order  it  was  resolved  to  bring 
before  Alexander  IV.  formal  accusations  against  him  and  the 
friends  who  surrounded  him.  The  attitude  of  the  Spirituals,  in 
fact,  fairly  invited  attack,* 

To  underetand  the  position  of  the  Spirituals  at  tliis  time,  and 


dustry  of  Ibe  arts  of  Aristotle,  and  the  Bedactive  sweetness  of  Plato's  eloquence 
are  Egyptian  plagues  iu  the  Cliurcli  (lb.  364-5).  It  was  an  early  tradition 
of  the  Order  that  Francis  had  predicted  ifa  ruin  through  overmuch  leaniing 
(Amoni,  Legenda  S.  Prancisci,  App.  cap.  xi.). 

EatI  MiiUer  (Die  Anfcinge  dos  Minoritenordens,  Freiburg,  1885,  p.  180)  as- 
serts that  the  election  of  Crescenzio  was  a  triumph  of  tlie  Puritans,  and  that  Le 
was  known  for  his  flaming  zeal  for  the  rigid  observance  of  the  Rule.  So  far  from 
this  being  the  case,  on  the  very  night  of  his  election  he  scolded  the  zealots  (Th. 
Eceleston  Collat.  xiL),  and  the  history  of  hia  gcueralate  conflnns  the  view  taken 
of  him  by  tlie  Hist.  Tribulationum.  Aifd  (Vita  di  Gioanni  di  Parma,  pp.  31-8)  as- 
sumes that  he  endeavored  to  follow  a  middle  coui'se,  and  ended  by  persecuting 
the  irreconcilables. 

"  Hist.  Tribulat.  (loo.  cit.  1886,  pp.  2S7-8,  374).— AffS,  pp.  38^9,  54,  97-8,— 
in.  1356,  No.  S. 
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subsequently,  it  is  necessary  to  cast  a  glance  at  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  spiritual  developmenta  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Ita 
opening  years  had  witnessed  the  death  of  Joachim  of  Tlora,  a 
man  who  may  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  modern  mysticism.  ; 
Sprung  from  a  rich  and  noble  family,  and  trained  for  the  life  of  a 
courtier  under  Eoger  the  Norman  Duke  of  Apuha,  a  sudden  de- 
sire to  see  the  holy  places  took  him,  while  yet  a  youth,  to  the 
East,  with  a  retinue  of  servitors.  A  pestilence  was  raging  when 
he  reached  Constantinople,  which  so  impressed  him  with  the  mis- 
eries and  vanities  of  life  that  he  dismissed  his  suite  and  continued 
his  Toyage  as  an  humble  pilgrim  with  a  single  companion.  His 
legend  relates  that  he  fell  in  the  desert  overcome  with  thirst,  and 
had  a  vision  of  a  man  standing  by  a  river  of  oil,  and  saying  to 
him,  "  Drink  of  this  stream,"  which  he  did  to  satiety,  and  when 
he  awoke,  although  previously  illiterate,  he  had  a  knowledge  of 
all  Scripture.  The  following  Lent  he  passed  in  an  old  well  on 
Mount  Tabor ;  in  the  night  of  the  Resurrection  a  great  splendor 
appeared  to  him,  he  was  filled  with  divine  light  to  understand  the 
concordance  of  the  Old  and  New  Laws,  and  every  difficulty  and 
every  obscurity  vanished.  These  tales,  repeated  until  the  seven- 
teenth century,  show  the  profound  and  lasting  impression  which 
he  left  upon  the  minds  of  men.* 

Thenceforth  his  life  was  dedicated  to  the  service  of  God.  Re- 
turning home,  he  avoided  his  father's  house,  and  commenced  preach- 
ing to  the  people ;  but  this  was  not  permissible  to  a  layman,  so  he 
entered  the  priesthood  and  the  severe  Cistercian  Order.  Chosen 
Abbot  of  Corazzo,  he  fled,  but  was  bronght  back  and  forced  to  as- 
sume the  duties  of  the  office,  till  he  visited  Eome,  in  1181,  and  ob- 
tained from  Lucius  III.  permission  to  lay  it  down.  Even  the  severe 
Cistercian  discipline  did  not  satisfy  his  thirst  for  austerity,  and 
he  retired  to  a  hermitage  at  Pietralata,  where  his  reputation  for 
sanctity  drew  disciples  around  him,  and  in  spite  of  his  yearning 
for  solitude  he  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  new  Order,  of  which 
the  Rule,  anticipating  the  Ifendicants  in  its  urgency  of  poverty, 
was  approved  by  Celestin  III.  in  1196.  Already  it  had  spread 
from  the  mother-house  of  San  Giovanni  in  Piore,  and  numbered 
1  other  raonasteries.f 


•  Tocco,  L'Eresia  nel  Medio  Evo,  Fireuze,  1834,  pp.  3G5-70.  — Profetie  dell' 
Abate  GioacLino,  Venezia,  1646,  p.  8. 

*  Tocco,  op.  cit.  pp.  371-81.— Ccelostiii.  PP.  III.  Ei)LS(t  S79. 
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Joachim  considered  himself  inspired,  and  though  in  1200  he 
submitted  his  works  unreservedly  to  the  Holy  See,  he  had  no  hesi- 
tation in  speaking  of  them  as  divinely  revealed.     During  his  life- 
time he  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  a  prophet.     When  Eichard  of 
England  and  Philip  Augustus  ivere  at  Messina,  they  sent  for  him 
to  inquire  as  to  the  outcome  of  their  crusade,  and  ho  is  said  to 
have  foretold  to  them  that  the  hour  had  not  yet  come  for  the  de- 
liverance of  Jerusaiem.    Others  of  his  fulfilled  prophecies  are  also 
related,  and  the  mystical  character  of  the  apocalyptic  speculations 
which  he  left  behind  him  served  to  increase,  after  his  death,  his 
reputation  as  a  seer.    His  name  became  one  customarily  employed 
for  centuries  when  any  dreamer  or  sharper  desired  to  attract  at- 
tention, and  quite  a  hterature  of  forgeries  grew  up  which  were 
ascribed  to  him.     Somewhat  more  than  a  century  after  his  death 
we  find  the  Dominican  Pipino  enumerating  a  long  catalogue  of 
his  works  with  the  utmost  respect  for  his  predictions.     In  1319 
Bernard  Delioieux  places  unHmited  confidence  in  a  prophetical 
book  of  Joachim's  in  which  there  were  representations  of  a!l  fut- 
ure popes  with  inscriptions  and  symbols  under  them.    Bernard 
points  out  the  diSerent  pontiffs  of  his  own  period,  predicts  the 
fate  of  John  XXII,,  and  declares  that  for  two  hundred  years  there 
had  been  no  mortal  to  whom  so  much  was  revealed  as  to  Joachim. 
Cola  di  Eienzo  found  in  the  pseudo-prophecies  of  Joachim  the  en- 
couragement that  inspired  his  second  attempt  to  govern  Rome. 
The  Franciscan  tract  Be  ultima  jEtate  SJcclesm,  written  in  1356, 
and  long  ascribed  to  "Wickliff,  expresses  the  utmost  reverence  for 
Joachim,  and  frequently  cit^  his  prophecies.    The  Ziler  Co?v- 
formitatum,  in  1385,  quotes  repeatedly  the  prediction  ascribed  to 
Joachim  as  to  the  foundation  of  the  two  Mendicant  Ordere,  sym- 
bolized in  those  of  the  Dove  and  of  the  Crow,  and  the  tribulations 
to  which  the  former  was  to  be  exposed.    Not  long  afterwards  the 
hermit  Telesforo  da  Cosenza  drew  from  the  same  source  prophe- 
cies as  to  the  course  and  termination  of  the  Great  Schism,  and  the 
line  of  future  popes  until  the  coming  of  Antichrist— i^rophecies 
■which  attracted  sufficient  attention  to  call  for  a  refutation  from 
Henry  of  Hesse,  one  of  the  leading  theologians  of  the  day.     Car- 
dinal Peter  d'Ailly  speaks  with  respect  of  Joachim's  prophecies 
concerning  Antichrist,  and  couples  him  with  the  prophetess  St. 
Hild^arda,  while  the  rationalistic  Cornelius  Agrippa  endeavors 
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to  explain  his  predictions  by  the  occult  powers  of  numbers.  Hu- 
itian  credulity  preserved  his  reputation  as  a  prophet  to  modem 
times,  and  until  at  least  as  late  as  the  seventeenth  century  prophe- 
cies under  his  name  "were  published,  containing  series  of  popes 
with  symbolical  figures,  inscriptions,  and  explanations,  apparently 
similar  to  the  VaUcima  Pontificum  which  so  completely  possessed 
the  confidence  of  Bernard  D^licieux.  Even  in  the  seventeenth 
century  the  Carmelites  printed  the  Oraouhifn  AngeUeum  of  Cyril, 
with  its  pseudo-Joachitic  commentary,  as  a  proof  of  the  antiquity 
of  their  Order.* 

Joachim's  immense  and  durable  reputation  as  a  prophet  was 
due  not  so  much  to  his  genuine  works  as  to  the  spurious  ones  cir- 
culated under  his  name.  These  were  numerous— Prophecies  of 
Cyril,  and  of  the  Erytbrsean  Sybil,  Commentaries  on  Jeremiah,  the 
Vaticvnia  Pontificwm,  the  De  Onerihus  &elesm  and  2>e  Septmi 
Tem^oribus  Ecdesics.  In  some  of  these,  reference  to  Frederic  II. 
would  seem  to  indicate  a  period  of  composition  about  the  year 
1250,  when  the  strife  between  the  papacy  and  empire  was  at  the 
hottest,  and  the  current  prophecies  of  Merlin  were  freely  drawn 
upon  in  framing  their  exegesis.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
their  authors  were  Franciscans  of  the  Puritan  party,  and  their 
fearless  denunciations  of  existing  evils  show  how  impatient  had 
grown  the  spirit  of  dissatisfaction.    The  apocalyptic  prophecies 


'  Lib,  Concordife  Prsef.  (Venet.  151S).— Fr.  Francisci  Pipini  Cbron,  (Muratori 
8.  R.  I.  IX,  i08-500).— Rog.  Hovedena.  ann.  1190,— M8S.  Bib.  Nat,  fonda  latin,  No. 
4370,  fol,  3G0-3.— Comba,  La  Eiforma  in  Italia,  I.  388.— Lccliler'a  Wickliffe,  Lori- 
mer's  Translation,  II,  3S1.— Lib.  Oonfonnitat,  Lib.  l  Pruct,  i.  P.  3 ;  Fmct,  ix.  P.  3 
(fol.  13, 9X). — Telesphori  de  magnia  Tribulationibus  Prteem.— Hcnric.  de  Hassia 
contra  Vaticin,  Telesphori  c.  si.  (Fez  Thesaur.  1.  ii.  521).— Franz  Ehrle  (Archiv 
far  Lit.-  u.  Kircbengeschichte,  1886,  p.  831).— P.  d'AiUy  Concord.  Astrou.Veritat. 
c.  lix.  (August,  Vindel.  1490).~-H.  Cornel.  Agripp.  de  Occult.  Philosopli.  Lib.  n. 

The  Vatioinia  Pantijleum  of  the  pseudo- Joachim  long  remained  a  popular 
oracle.  I  have  met  with  editions  of  Venice  issued  in  1589, 1600,  ICOS,  and  1646, 
of  Ferrara  in  1591,  of  Fraukfort  in  1608,  of  Padua  in  1635,  and  of  Naples  in  1660, 
and  there  are  doubtless  numerous  others. 

Dante  represents  Bonaventura  as  pointing  out  the  sainte — 
"  Raban  6  q^uivi,  e  lucemi  dallato 
II  Calavrese  abate  Giovacchino 
Di  spirito  profetico  dotato."— (Farad i so  sir.). 
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were  freely  interpreted  as  referring  to  tiie  carnal  worldiiness  which 
pervaded  all  orders  in  the  Church;  all  are  reprobate,  none  are 
elect ;  Rome  is  the  Wliore  of  Babylon,  and  the  papal  curia  the 
most  venal  and  extortionate  of  all  courts ;  the  Eoman  Church  is 
the  barren  fig-tree,  accursed  by  Christ,  which  shall  be  abandoned 
to  the  nations  to  be  stripped.  It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate 
the  bitterness  of  antagonism  displayed  in  these  writings,  even  to 
the  point  of  recognizing  the  empire  as  the  instrument  of  God 
which  ia  to  overthrow  the  pride  of  the  Church.  These  outspoken 
utterances  of  rebellion  excited  no  little  interest,  especially  within 
the  Order  itself.  Adam  de  Marisco,  the  leading  Franciscan  of 
England,  sends  to  his  friend  Grosseteste,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  some 
extracts  from  these  works  which  have  been  brought  to  him  from 
Italy.  He  speaks  of  Joachim  as  one  justly  credited  with  divine 
insight  into  prophetic  mysteries ;  he  aslfs  to  have  the  fragments 
returned  to  him  after  copying,  and  meanwhile  commends  to  the 
bishop's  consideration  the  impending  judgments  of  Providence 
which  are  invited  by  the  abounding  wickedness  of  the  time.* 

Of  Joachim's  gennine  writings  the  one  which,  perhaps,  at- 
tracted the  most  attention  in  his  own  day  was  a  tract  on  the 
nature  of  the  Trinity,  attacking  the  definition  of  Peter  Lombard, 
and  asserting  that  it  attributed  a  Quatemity  to  God.  The  subtle- 
ties of  theology  were  dangerous,  and  in  place  of  proving  the  Mas- 
ter of  Sentences  a  heretic,  Joachim  himself  narrowly  escaped. 
Thirteen  years  after  his  death,  the  great  Council  of  Lateran,  in 
1215,  thought  his  speculation  sufficiently  iinportant  to  condemn 
it  as  erroneous  in  an  elaborate  refutation,  which  was  carried  into 
the  canon  law,  and  Innocent  III.  preached  a  sermon  on  the  sub- 
ject to  the  assembled  father.  Fortunately  Joachim,  in  1200,  had 
expressly  submitted  all  his  writings  to  the  judgment  of  the  Holy 
See  and  had  declared  that  he  held  the  same  faith  as  that  of  Rome. 
The  council,  therefore,  refrained  from  condemning  him  personally 


*  Pseudo-Joachim  de  Oneribus  I 
xxiii.,  ssx, — EjuBd.  super  Hmremiam  c,  i.,  ii.,lii.,etc.— Saliiabeue  p.  107.— Mon- 
umenta  Fraiiciscana  p.  147  (M.  R.  Series). 

The  author  of  tlie  Commentary  oa  Jeremiah  had  probably  been  disciplined 
for  fi-eedom  of  speech  ia  the  pulpit,  for  (cap.  i.)  lie  denounces  as  bestial  a  license 
to  preach  which  restricts  tiie  hberty  of  the  spiirit,  and  only  permits  the  preacher 
to  dispute  ou  carnal  vices. 
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and  expressed  its  approbation  of  his  Order  of  Flora ;  but  notwith- 
standing this  the  monks  found  themselves  derided  and  insulted 
as  the  followers  of  a  heretic,  until,  in  1230,  they  procured  from 
Honorius  III.  a  bull  expressly  declaring  that  he  was  a  good  Cath- 
olic, and  forbidding  all  detraction  of  his  disciples.* 

His  most  important  writings,  however,  wei-e  his  expositions  of 
Scripture  composed  at  the  request  of  Lucius  III.,  Urban  III.,  and 
Clement  III,  Of  these  there  were  three — the  Concordia,  the  Oe- 
cachordon,  or  PaaZteriunh  decern  Cordarwm,  and  the  J^xpodtio  m, 
ApoGolypsm.  In  these  his  system  of  exegesis  is  to  find  in  every 
incident  under  the  Old  Law  the  prefiguration  of  a  corresponding 
fact  in  chronological  order  under  the  New  Dispensation,  and  by 
an  arbitrary  parallelism  of  dates  to  reach  forward  and  ascertain 
what  is  yet  to  come.  He  thus  determines  that  mankind  is  des- 
tined to  live  through  three  states— the  first  under  the  rule  of  the 
Father,  which  ended  at  the  birth  of  Christ,  the  second  under  that 
of  the  Son,  and  the  third  under  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  reign  of 
the  Son,  or  of  the  New  Testament,  he  ascertains  by  varied  apoca- 
lyptic speculations  is  to  last  through  forty-two  generations,  or  1260 
years— for  instance,  Judith  remained  in  widowhood  three  years 
and  a  half,  or  forty-two  months,  which  is  1260  days,  the  great 
number  representing  the  years  through  which  the  New  Testament 
':  is  to  endure,  so  that  in  the  year  1260  the  domination  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  to  replace  it.  In  the  forty-second  generation  there  win 
be  a  purgation  which  will  separate  the  wheat  from  the  chaff — such 
tribulations  as  man  has  never  yet  endured :  fortunately  they  wiU 
be  short,  or  all  flesh  would  perish  utterly.  After  this,  religion 
will  be  renewed ;  man  will  live  in  peace  and  justice  and  joy,  as  in 
the  Sabbath  which  closed  the  labors  of  creation ;  aU  shall  know 
God,  from  sea  to  sea,  to  the  utmost  confines  of  the  earth,  and  the 
glory  of  the  Holy  Ghost  shall  be  perfect.  In  that  final  abundance 
of  spintual  grace  the  observances  of  rehgion  will  be  no  longer 

-  Coneil.  Lateran,  IV.  c.  S. — Tlieiner  Monument  Siayor.  Meridional,  I.  63.— 
Lib.  I.  Sexto,  1,  S  (Cap.  item reamus).  —  Wadding,  ann.  1356,  No.  8,  0.  — Salim- 
beno  Chron.  p.  103. 

Nearly  half  a  century  later  Thomas  Aquinas  still  considerpd  Joachim's  specu- 
lations on  the  Trinity  worthy  of  elaborate  refutation,  and  near  the  close  of  the 
fourteenth  century  Bymerich  reproduces  the  whole  controTersy. —Direct.  Inqui- 
sit.  pp.  4-6,  15-17. 
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requisite.  As  the  paschal  lamb  was  superseded  by  the  Eucharist, 
so  the  sacrifice  of  the  altar  will  become  superfluous.  A  new  mo- 
nastic Order  is  to  arise  which  will  convert  the  world ;  contempla- 
tive monachism  is  the  highest  development  of  humanity,  and  the 
world  will  become,  as  it  were,  one  vast  monastery.* 

In  tliis  scheme  of  the  future  elevation  of  man,  Joachim  recog- 
nized fully  the  evils  of  his  time.  The  GImrch  he  describes  as 
thoroughly  given  over  to  avarice  and  greed ;  wholly  abandoned 
to  the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  it  neglects  its  ciiildren,  who  are  carried 
off  by  zealous  heretics.  The  Church  of  tlie  second  state,  he  says, 
is  Hagar,  but  that  of  the  third  state  will  be  Sarah.  "With  endless 
amphtude  he  illustrates  the  progressive  character  of  the  relations 
between  God  and  man  in  the  successive  eras.  The  first  state, 
under  God,  was  of  the  circumcision ;  the  second,  under  Christ,  is 
of  the  crucifixion ;  the  thh'd,  under  the  Holy  Ghost,  will  be  of 
quietude  and  peace.  Under  the  first  was  the  order  of  the  married ; 
under  the  second,  that  of  the  priestliood ;  under  tlie  third  will  be 
that  of  monachism,  which  has  already  had  its  precursor  in  St.  Ben- 
edict. The  first  was  the  reign  of  Saul,  the  second  that  of  David, 
the  third  wiU  be  that  of  Solomon  enjoying  the  plenitude  of  peace. 
In  the  first,  man  was  under  the  law,  in  the  second  under  grace,  in 
the  third  he  will  be  under  ampler  grace.  The  people  of  the  first 
state  are  symbolized  by  Zachariah  the  priest,  those  of  the  second 
by  John  the  Baptist,  those  of  the  third  by  Christ  himself.  In  the 
first  state  there  was  knowledge,  in  the  second  piety,  in  the  third 
will  be  plenitude  of  knowledge ;  the  first  state  was  servitude,  the 
second  was  filial  obedience,  the  third  will  be  liberty ;  the  first  state 
was  passed  in  scourging,  the  second  in  action,  the  third  will  be  in 
contemplation ;  the  first  was  in  fear,  the  second  in  faitli,  the  third 
will  bo  in  love ;  the  first  was  of  slaves,  the  second  of  freemen,  the 
third  will  be  of  friends ;  the  first  was  of  old  men,  the  second  of 
youths,  the  tliird  will  he  of  children ;  the  first  was  starhght,  the 
second  dawn,  the  third  will  be  perfect  day ;  the  first  was  winter, 
the  second  opening  spring,  the  third  will  be  summer ;  the  flvst 
brought  forth  nettles,  the  second  roses,  the  third  will  bear  lilies ; 


•  Joacbimi  Concordiffi  Lib,  rv,  c,  31,  34,  38;  Lib.  v.  c.  58,  63,  65,  67,  G8,  74, 
78,  89,  113. 

Joachim  was  held  to  have  predicted  the  rise  of  the  Mendicant.s  (v.  43),  but 
his  anticipations  looked  -wholly  to  contemplative  monachism. 
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the  first  Tvas  grass,  the  second  grain  in  the  ear,  the  third  mil  be 
the  ripened  wheat ;  the  first  was  water,  the  second  wine,  the  third 
will  be  oil.  Finally,  the  first  belongs  to  the  Father,  creator  of  all 
things,  the  second  to  the  Son,  who  assumed  our  mortal  clay,  the 
third  will  belong  to  the  pure  Holy  Spirit,* 

It  is  a  very  curious  fact  that  while  Joachim's  metaphysical 
subtleties  respecting  the  Trinity  were  ostentatiously  condemned 
as  a  dangerous  heresy,  no  one  seems  at  the  time  to  have  recognized 
the  far  more  perilous  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  these  apoca- 
lyptic reveries.  So  far  from  being  burned  as  heretical,  they  were 
prized  by  popes,  and  Joachim  was  honored  as  a  prophet  until  his 
audacious  imitators  and  followers  developed  the  revolutionary  doc- 
trines to  which  they  necessarily  led.  To  us,  for  the  moment,  their 
chief  significance  lies  in  the  proof  which  they  afford  that  the  most 
pious  minds  confessed  that  Christianity  was  practically  a  failure. 
Mankind  had  scarce  grown  better  under  the  New  Law.  Vices 
and  passions  were  as  unchecked  as  they  had  been  before  the  com- 
ing of  the  Eedeemer.  The  Church  itseK  was  worldly  and  carnal ; 
in  place  of  elevating  man  it  had  been  dragged  down  to  his  level ; 
it  had  proved  false  to  its  trust  and  was  the  exemplar  of  evil  rather 
than  the  pattern  of  good.  To  such  men  as  Joachim  it  was  impos- 
sible that  crime  and  misery  should  be  the  ultimate  and  irremedi- 
able condition  of  human  life,  and  yet  the  Atonement  had  thus  far 
done  little  to  bring  it  nearer  to  the  ideal,  Christianity,  therefore, 
could  not  be  a  finality  in  man's  existence  upon  earth ;  it  was 
merely  an  intermediate  condition,  to  be  followed  by  a  further  de- 
velopment, in  which,  under  the  rule  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  law 
of  love,  fruitlessly  inculcated  by  the  gospel,  should  at  last  become 
the  dominant  principle,  and  men,  released  from  carnal  ] 


'  Joacliimi  Concordiie  Lib.  i.  Tract,  ii.  c.  6;  iv.  3S,  S6,  S3;  T.  3,  31,  60,  65, 
GG,  84. 

The  Coromisaion  of  Anagni  iu  1255  by  a  strainecl  interpretation  of  a  passage 
in  the  Concordia  (ii.  i.  7}  accused  Joacliim  of  having  justified  the  achism  of  the 
Greeks  (Denifle,  Arcbiy  f.  Litt.-  u.  K.  1885,  p.  130}.  So  far  waa  lie  from  tliis 
that  he  neTer  loses  an  occasion  of  decrying  the  Oriental  Church,  especially  for 
the  marriage  of  its  priests  (e.  g.,  v.  70,  73).  Yet  when  he  asserted  that  Antichrist 
waa  already  born  in  Rome,  and  it  was  objected  to  him  that  Babylon  was  assigned 
as  the  birthplace,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  Rome  was  the  mystical 
Babylon.— Rad.  de  Coggeshall  Ohron.  (Bouquet,  SVIII.  70). 
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should  realize  the  glad  promises  so  constantly  held  out  before  them 
'  and  so  miserably  withlield  in  the  performance.  Joachim  himself 
might  seek  to  evade  these  deductions  from  his  premises,  yet  others 
could  not  fail  to  malie  them,  and  nothing  could  be  more  auda- 
ciously subversive  of  the  established  spiritual  and  temporal  order 
of  the  Church. 

Tet  for  a  time  his  speculations  attracted  little  attention  and 
no  animadversion.  It  is  possible  that  the  condemnation  of  his 
theory  of  the  Trinity  may  have  cast  a  shadow  over  his  exegetical 
works  and  prevented  their  general  dissemination,  but  they  were 
treasured  by  kindred  spirits,  and  copies  of  them  were  carried  into 
various  lands  and  carefully  preserved.  Curiously  enough,  the  first 
response  which  they  elicited  was  from  the  bold  heretics  known 
as  the  Amaurians,  whose  ruthless  suppression  in  Paris,  about  the 
year  1210,  we  have  already  considered.  Among  their  errors  was 
enumerated  that  of  the  three  Eras,  which  was  evidently  derived 
from  Joaohim,  with  the  difference  that  the  third  Era  had  alreatly 
commenced.  The  power  of  the  Father  only  lasted  under  the  Mo- 
saic Law ;  with  the  advent  of  Christ  all  the  sacraments  of  the  Okl 
Testament  were  superseded.  The  reign  of  Christ  has  lasted  till 
the  present  time,  but  now  commences  the  sovereignty  of  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  the  sacraments  of  the  New  Testament- — baptism,  the  Eu- 
charist, penitence,  and  the  rest— are  obsolete  and  to  be  discarded, 
and  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  will  operate  through  the  per- 
sons in  whom  it  is  incarnated.  The  Amaurians,  as  we  have  seen, 
promptly  disappeared,  and  the  derivative  sects — the  Ortlibenses, 
and  the  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit — seem  to  have  omitted  this 
feature  of  the  heresy.  At  all  events,  we  hear  nothing  more  of  it 
in  that  quarter,* 

Gradually,  however,  the  writings  of  Joachim  obtained  currency, 
and  with  the  ascription  to  Mm  of  the  false  prophecies  which  ap- 
peared towards  the  middle  of  the  century  his  name  became  more 
widely  known  and  of  gi'eater  authority.  In  Provence  and  Lan- 
guedoc,  especially,  his  teachings  found  eager  reception.  Harried 
successively  by  the  crusades  and  the  Inquisition,  and  scarce  as 
yet  fairly  reunited  with  the  Church,  those  regions  furnished  an 

•  Rigord.deGestPhil.  Aug.  aiiii.  1310,— Ouillel.Nangiac.  aim,  1310.— Cyisur. 
Heisterb.  diat.  v.  c.  xxii. 
III.— 2 
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ample  harvest  of  earnest  minds  which,  might  well  seek  in  the 
hoped-for  speedy  realization  of  Joachim's  dreams  compensation  for 
the  miseries  of  the  present.  Nor  did  those  dreams  lack  an  apostle 
of  unquestionable  orthodoxy.  Hugues  de  Digne,  a  hermit  of 
Hyores,  had  a  wide  reputation  for  learning,  eloquence,  and  sanctity. 
He  had  been  Franciscan  Provincial  of  Provence,  but  had  laid  down 
that  dignity  to  gratify  his  passion  for  austerity,  and  his  sister, 
8t,  Doneeline,  lived  in  a  succession  of  ecstasies  in  which  she  was 
lifted  from  the  ground.  Hugues  was  intimate  with  the  leading 
men  of  the  Order ;  Alexander  Hales,  Adam  de  Marisco,  and  the 
general,  John  of  Parma,  are  named  as  among  his  close  friends. 
With  the  latter,  especially,  he  had  the  common  bond  that  both 
were  earnest  Joachites,  He  possessed  all  the  works  of  Joachim, 
genuine  and  spurious,  he  had  the  utmost  confidence  in  their  proph- 
ecies, which  he  regarded  as  divine  inspiration,  and  he  did  much 
to  extend  the  knowledge  of  them,  which  was  not  difficult,  as  he 
himself  had  the  reputation  of  a  prophet.* 

The  Spiritual  section  of  the  Franciscans  was  rapidly  becoming 
leavened  with  these  ideas.  To  minds  inclined  to  mysticism,  filled 
with  unrest,  dissatisfied  with  the  existing  unfuifilment  of  their 
ideal,  and  longing  earnestly  for  its  realization,  there  might  well 
he  an  irresistible  fascination  in  the  promises  of  the  Calabrian  ab- 
bot, of  which  the  term  was  now  so  rapidly  approaching.  If  these 
Joachitic  Franciscans  developed  the  ideas  of  their  teacher  with 
greater  boldness  and  deflniteness,  their  ardor  had  ample  excuse. 
They  were  living  witnesses  of  the  moral  failure  of  an  effort  from 
which  everything  had  been  expected  for  the  regeneration  of  hu- 
manity. They  had  seen  how  the  saintly  teachings  of  Francis 
and  the  new  revelation  of  which  he  had  been  the  medium  were 
perverted  by  worldly  men  to  purposes  of  ambition  and  greed ; 
how  the  Order,  which  should  have  been  the  germ  of  hmnan  re- 
demption, was  growing  more  and  more  carnal,  and  how  its  saints 
were  martyred  by  their  fellows.  IJnle^  the  universe  were  a  fail- 
ure, and  the  promises  of  God  were  lies,  there  must  be  a  term  to 


'  Salimbene  Chron.  pp.  37-109,  134,  318-30.— Chroti.  Glassberger  ann.  1286. 
—Vie  de  Douceliae  (Jlcyer,  Hecueil  d'anciens  Tcxtes,  pp.  143-40). 

SalimbeDe,  in  enumerating  the  Bpecial  intimates  cf  John  of  Pnrma,  character- 
izes several  of  them  as  "great  Joachites." 
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human  wickcdaess ;  and  as  the  Gospel  of  Christ  and  the  Kule  of 
Francis  had  not  accomplished  the  salvation  of  mankind,  a  new 
gospel  was  indispensable.  Besides,  Joachim  had  predicted  that 
there  would  arise  a  new  rehgious  Order  which  would  rule  the 
world  and  the  Church  in  the  halcyon  age  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
They  could  not  doubt  that  this  referred  to  the  Franciscans  as  rep- 
resented by  the  Spiritual  group,  which  was  striving  to  uphold  in 
all  its  strictness  the  Kule  of  the  venerated  founder.* 

Such,  we  may  presume,  were  the  ideas  which  were  tronbhng 
the  hearts  of  the  earnest  Spirituals  as  they  pondered  over  the 
prophecies  of  Joachim.  In  their  exaltation  many  of  them  were 
themselves  given  to  ecstasies  and  visions  full  of  prophetic  insight. 
Prominent  members  of  the  Order  had  openly  embraced  the  Joa- 
chitic  doctrines,  and  his  prophecies,  genuine  and  spurious,  were 
applied  to  aU  events  as  they  occurred.  In  12i8  Salimbene,  the 
chronicler,  who  was  already  a  warm  believer,  met  at  the  Francis- 
can convent  of  Provins  (Champagne)  two  ardent  condisciples, 
Gherardo  da  Borgo  San  Donnino  and  Bartolommeo  Ghiscolo  of 
PajTTia.  St.  Louis  was  just  setting  forth  on  his  ill-starred  Egyp- 
tian crusade.  The  Joachites  had  recourse  to  the  pseudo-Joachim 
on  Jeremiah,  and  foretold  that  the  expedition  would  be  a  failure, 
that  the  king  would  be  taken  prisoner,  and  that  pestilence  would 
decimate  the  host.  This  was  not  ca.lculated  to  render  them  popu- 
lar; the  peace  of  the  good  brethren  was  sadly  broken  by  quarrels, 
a,nd  the  Joachites  found  it  advisable  to  depart.  Salimbene  went 
to  Auxerre,  Ghiscolo  to  Sens,  and  Gherardo  to  Paris,  where  his 
learning  secured  for  him  admission  to  the  university  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  Sicily,  and  he  obtained  a  chair  in  theology.  Here  for 
four  years  he  pursued  his  apocalyptic  studies.! 


'  Protocol!.  Commiss.  Anagniee  (Denifle,  Aichiv  fiir  Litteratur-  nnd  Eirclien- 
geachichte,  1883,  pp.  111-13). 

t  Hist,  Tribulat.  (ubi  sup.  pp,  178-9).— Salimbene,  pp.  103,  333. 

According  to  the  exegesis  of  the  Joachites,  Frederic  ir.  was  to  attain  the  age 
of  acvoiity.  When  he  died,  ia  1350,  Salimbene  refused  to  believe  it,  and  remained 
incredulous  until  Innocent  IV.,  in  his  triuraphiil  progress  from  Lyons,  came  to 
Ferrara,  nearly  ten  months  afterwards,  and  exchanged  congratulations  npon  it. 
Salimbene  was  present,  and  FrS  Glierardino  of  Parma  turned  to  him  and  said, 
"You  know  it  now;  leave  jour  Joachim  and  apply  yourself  to  wisdom  "  (lb.  pp, 
107,  237). 
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Suddenly,  in  1254,  Paris  was  startled  with  the  appearance  of  a 
book  under  the  title  of  "  The  Everlasting  Gospel " — a  name  derived 
from  the  Apocalypse — "  And  I  saw  another  angel  fly  in  the  midst 
of  heaven,  having  the  everlasting  gospel  to  preach  unto  them  that 
dweU  on  the  earth,  and  to  every  nation,  and  kindred,  and  tongue, 
and  people"  (Eev.  xiv.  6).  It  consisted  of  Joaohim'a  three  un- 
doubted works,  with  explanatory  glosses,  preceded  by  a  long  In- 
troduction, in  which  the  hardy  author  developed  the  ideas  of  the 
prophet  audaciously  and  uncompromisingly.  The  daring  vent- 
ure had  an  immediate  and  immense  popular  success,  which  shows 
how  profoundly  the  conviction  which  prompted  it  was  shared 
among  all  classes.  The  rhymes  of  Jean  de  Meung  indicate  that 
the  demand  for  it  came  from  the  laity  rather  than  the  clergy,  and 
that  it  was  sought  by  women  as  well  as  by  men— 

"  Ung  livre  de  par  le  grant  diable 
Dit  rEvangile  pardurable  ,  , . 
A  Paria  n'eust  home  no  feme 
All  pajTia  devant  Nostrc-Dame 
Qui  tors  avoir  ne  !e  p6uet 
A  transcrire,  a'il  li  plfiust,"  * 

Nothing  more  revolutionary  in  spirit,  more  subversive  of  the 
established  order  of  the  Church,  can  be  conceived  than  the  asser- 
tions which  thus  aroused  popular  sympathy  and  applause.  Joar 
chim's  computations  were  accepted,  and  it  was  assumed  absolute- 
ly that  in  six  years,  in  1260,  the  reign  of  Christ  would  end  and 
the  reign  of  the  Holy  Ghost  begin.  Already,  in  1200,  the  spirit 
of  hfe  had  abandoned  the  Old  and  Nevr  Testaments  in  order  to 
give  plattj  to  the  Everlasting  Gospel,  consisting  of  the  Concordia, 


'  Kenan,  Nouvelles  fitudes,  p.  306. 

Joachim  had  already  Tised  the  term  Everlasting  Gnapel  to  designate  the 
spiritual  iiitcipretation  of  the  Evangelists,  which  was  hencofoith  to  julo  the 
world.  His  disciple  naturally  considered  Joachim's  commentinea  to  be  this 
spiritual  interpretation,  aud  that  they  constituted  the  Everhstmg  Gospel  to 
which  he  furnished  a  Gloss  and  Introduction.  The  Franciscans  wcie  necessarily 
the  contemplative  Older  intrusted  with  its  dissemination.  (Ste  Demflt,  Archiv 
fiir  Litteratur-  etc.,  1885,  pp.  54-59,  61.)  According  to  Deuifle  (pp.  67-70)  the 
publication  of  Qherardo  conaiated  only  of  the  Introduction  and  the  Concordia. ' 
The  Apocalypse  and  the  Decachordon  were  to  follow,  but  tba  venturesome  en- 
terprise was  cut  short. 
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the  Kxpositio,  and  tlie  Decachordon— the  development  and  spir- 
itualization  oi  all  that  had  preceded  it.  Even  as  Joachim  had 
dwelt  on  the  ascending  scale  of  the  three  Eras,  so  the  author 
of  the  Introduction  characterized  the  progressive  methods  of  the 
three  Scriptures.  The  Old  Testament  is  the  first  heaven,  the 
New  Testament  the  second  heaven,  the  Everlasting  Gospel  the 
third  heaven.  The  first  is  like  the  fight  of  the  stars,  the  second 
nice  that  of  the  moon,  and  the  third  like  that  of  the  sun ;  the  first 
is  the  porch,  the  second  the  holy  place,  and  the  thii-d  the  Holy  of 
Holies ;  the  first  is  the  rind,  the  second  the  nut,  the  third  the  ker- 
nel ;  the  first  is  earth,  the  second  water,  the  third  fire ;  the  first 
is  literal,  the  second  spiritual,  and  the  third  is  the  law  promised  in 
Jeremiah  xxxi.  The  preaching  and  dissemination  of  this  supreme 
and  eternal  law  of  God  is  committed  to  the  barefooted  Order  (the 
Franciscans).  At  the  threshold  of  the  Old  Law  were  three  men, 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob :  at  that  of  the  New  Law  were  three 
others,  Zachariah,  John  the  Baptist,  and  Christ :  and  at  that  of 
the  coming  age  are  three,  the  man  in  linen  (Joachim),  the  Ange! 
with  the  sharp  sickle,  and  the  Angel  with,  the  sign  of  the  living  God 
(Francis).  In  the  blessed  coming  reign  of  the  Holy  Ghost  men 
will  live  under  the  law  of  love,  as  in  the  first  Era  they  lived  in  fear, 
and  in  the  second  in  grace.  Joachim  had  argued  against  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  sacraments ;  Gherardo  regarded  them  as  symbols 
and  enigmas,  from  -which  man  would  be  liberated  in  the  time  to 
come,  for  love  would  replace  all  the  observances  founded  upon  the 
second  Dispensation.  This  was  destructive  of  the  whole  sacerdo- 
tal system,  which  was  to  be  swept  away  and  relegated  to  the  limbo 
of  the  forgotten  past ;  and  scarce  less  revolutionary  was  his  bold 
declaration  that  the  Abomination  of  Desolation  would  bo  a  pope 
tainted  with  simony,  who,  towards  the  end  of  the  sixth  age,  now 
at  hand,  would  obtain  the  papacy.* 


'  Protocol.  Commiss,  Anagniaj  (IL  Doiiiflo  Arcliiv  fiir  Litt.-  etc,,  1835,  pp. 
09-103,  100, 12fi,  135-6). 

It  appears  to  me  that  Father  Denifle's  laborious  research  lias  sufficiently 
proved  that  the  errors  commonly  ascribed  to  the  Bverlaeting  Gospel  (D'Argentr6 
I.  I.  103-5 ;  Ejmeric.  Direct.  Inq.  P.  ii.  Q.  9 ;  Hermann.  Korneri  Chron.  ap. 
Eccard.  Corp.  Hist.  Med.  Mvi.  IL  849-51)  ore  the  strongly  partisnn  accusatioua 
seat  to  Kome  by  William  of  St.  Amour  (ubi  gup,  pp.  76-86)  which  Lave  led  to 
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The  authorship  of  this  bold  challenge  to  an  infallible  Church 
was  long  attributed  to  John  of  Parma  himself,  but  there  would 
seem  little  doubt  that  it  was  the  work  of  Gherardo — the  outcome 
of  hia  studies  and  reveries  during  the  four  years  spent  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris,  although  John  of  Parma  possibly  had  a  hand  in 
it.  Certainly,  as  Tocco  weU  points  out,  he  at  least  sympathized 
with  it,  for  he  never  punished  the  author,  in  spite  of  the  scandal 
which  it  brought  upon  the  Order,  and  Bernard  Gui  tells  us  that  at 
the  time  it  was  commonly  ascribed  to  him.  I  have  already  re- 
lated with  what  joy  William  of  Saint  Amour  seized  upon  it  in  the 
quarrel  between  the  University  and  the  Mendicants,  and  the  ad- 
vantage it  momentarily  gave  the  former.  Under  existing  circum- 
stances it  could  have  no  friends  or  defenders.  It  was  too  reckless 
an  onslaught  on  all  existing  institutions,  temporal  and  spiritual. 
The  only  thing  to  be  done  with  it  was  to  suppress  it  as  quietly  as 
possible.  Consideration  for  the  Franciscan  Order  demanded  this, 
as  well  as  the  prudence  which  counselled  that  attention  should 
not  be  unduly  called  to  it,  although  hundreds  of  victims  had  been 
burned  for  heresies  far  less  dangerous.  The  commission  which  sat 
at  Anagni  in  July,  1255,  for  its  condemnation  had  a  task  over 
which  there  could  be  no  debate,  but  I  have  already  pointed  out 
the  contrast  between  the  reserve  with  which  it  was  suppressed  and 
the  vindictive  clamor  with  which  Saint  Amour's  book  against 
the  Mendicants  was  ordered  to  be  burned.* 


exaggerated  misconceptions  of  its  rebellious  tendencies.  Father  Denifle,  how- 
ever, proceeds  to  state  tliat  the  result  of  the  commission  of  Anagni  (July,  1235) 
was  merely  the  condemnation  of  the  views  of  Gherardo,  and  that  the  worka  of 
Joachim  (except  his  tract  against  Peter  Lombard)  have  never  been  condemned 
by  the  Church.  Yet  even  when  the  exaggerations  of  William  of  St.  Amour  are 
thrown  aside,  there  is  in  reality  little  in  principle  to  distinguish  Joachim  from 
Gherardo ;  and  if  the  former  was  not  condemned  it  was  Bot  the  fault  of  the  Cora- 
mission  of  Anagni,  which  classed  both  together  and  energetically  endeavored  to 
prove  Joachim  a.  heretic,  even  to  showing  that  ho  never  abandoned  his  heresy  on 
the  Trinity  (uhi  sup.  pp.  137-^1). 

Yet  if  there  was  little  difference  in  the  letter,  there  was  a  marked  divergence 
in  spirit  between  Joachim  and  his  commentator — the  former  being  constructiye 
and  the  latter  destructive  as  regards  the  exbting  Church.  See  Tocco,  Archivio 
Storicoltaliano,  1386. 

•  Matt.  Paris  ann.  1256  (Ed.  1644,  p.  633),— Salimbene,  p.  103.— Bern.  QuidoD. 
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The  Spiritual  section  of  the  Franeiscana  was  fatally  compro- 
mised, and,  the  worldly  party,  which  had  impatiently  borne  the 
strict  rule  of  John  of  Parma,  saw  its  opportunity  of  gaining  the 
ascendency.  Led  by  Bernardo  da  Bessa,  the  companion  of  Bona- 
ventura,  formal  articles  of  accusation  were  presented  to  Alexander 
IV,  against  the  general.  He  was  accused  of  listening  to  no  ex- 
planations of  the  Rule  and  Testament,  holding  that  the  privileges 
and  declarations  of  the  popes  were  of  no  moment  in  comparison. 
It  was  not  hinted  that  he  was  implicated  in  the  Everlasting  Gos- 
pel, but  it  was  alleged  that  he  pretended  to  enjoy  the  spirit  of 
prophecy  and  that  he  predicted  a  division  of  the  Order  between 
those  who  procured  papal  relaxations  and  those  who  adhered  to 
the  Rule,  the  latter  of  whom  would  flourish  under  the  dew  of 
heaven  and  the  benediction  of  God.  JVIoreover,  he  was  not  ortho- 
dox, but  defended  the  errors  of  Joachim  concerning  the  Trinity, 
and  his  immediate  comrades  had  not  hesitated,  in  sermons  and 
tracts,  to  praise  Joachim  immoderately  and  to  assail  the  leading 
men  of  the  Order.  In  this,  as  in  the  rest  of  the  proceedings,  the 
studied  silence  preserved  as  to  the  Everlasting  Gospel  shows  how 
dangerous  was  the  subject,  and  how  even  the  fierce  passions  of  the 
strife  shrank  from  compromising  the  Order  by  admitting  that  any 
of  its  members  were  responsible  for  that  incendiary  production.* 

Vit.  Alex.  PP.  IV.  (Maratori  S.  B.  I.  UI.  i.  603).  Cf.  Amalr.  Auger.  Vit.  Ales.  PP. 
IV.  (lb.  in.  II.  404). 

For  tie  nutliorslilp  of  the  Everlasting  Gospel,  see  Tocco,  L'TTeresia  nel  Medio 
Eto,  pp.  473-4,  and  his  leTiew  of  Denifle  and  Hanpt,  ArcUivio  Storico  Italian©, 
1886 ;  Renan,  pp.  248,  377 ;  and  Denifle,  ubi  sup,  pp.  57-8. 

One  of  the  accusations  brought  against  William  of  Saint  Amour  was  that  he 
complained  of  the  delay  in  condemning  the  Everlasting  Gospel,  to  which  he  re- 
plied witii  an  allusion  te  the  influence  of  those  ivlio  defended  the  errors  of 
Joachim. — Dupin,  Bib.  des  Auteurs  ficcles.  T.  X.  ch.  vii. 

Thomas  of  CantimprS  assures  us  that  Saint  Amour  would  have  won  the  day 
against  the  Mendicant  Orders  Init  for  the  learning  and  eloquence  of  Albertus 
Magnus. — Bonura  Universale,  Lib.  ii.  e.  ix. 

•  Wadding,  ann.  1356,  No.  2,— AfFi)  (Lib.  ir.  c.  Iv.)  argues  that  John  of  Pavma'a 
resignation  was  wholly  spontaneous,  that  there  were  no  accusations  against  him, 
and  that  both  the  pope  and  the  Franciscans  were  with  difficult;  persuaded  to  let 
him  retire.  He  quotes  Salimbene  {Chronica  p.  137)  as  to  the  reluctance  of  the 
chapter  to  accept  his  resignation,  but  does  not  allude  to  the  assertion  of  the  same 
authority  that  John  was  obnoxious  to  Alexander  and  to  many  of  Ihe  ministers 
of  the  Order  by  reason  of  his  too  zealous  belief  in  Joachim  (lb.  p.  131). 
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Alexander  was  easily  persuaded,  and  a  general  chapter  was 
held  in  the  Aracceli,  February  2, 1257,  over'  which  he  personally 
presided,  John  of  Parma  was  warned  to  resign,  and  did  so, 
pleading  age,  weaiiness,  and  disabihty.  After  a  decent  show  of 
resistance  his  resignation  was  accepted  and  he  was  asked  to  nom- 
inate a  successor.  His  choice  fell  upon  Eonaventnra,  then  only 
thirty-four  years  of  age,  whfKe  participation  in  the  struggle  with 
the  University  of  Paris  had  marlced  him  as  the  most  promising- 
man  in  the  Order,  while  he  was  not  identified  with  either  faction. 
He  was  duly  elected,  and  the  leaders  of  the  movement  required 
him  to  proceed  against  John  and  his  adherents.  Bonaventura  for 
a  while  hesitated,  hut  at  length  consented.  Ghorardo  refused  to 
recant,  and  Bonaventura  sent  for  him  to  come  to  Paris.  In  pass- 
ing through  Modena  ho  met  Salimbene,  who  had  cowered  before 
the  storm  and  had  renounced  Joachitism  as  a  folly.  The  two 
friends  had  a  long  colloquy,  in  which  Gherardo  offered  to  prove 
that  Antichrist  was  already  at  hand  in  the  person  of  Alonso  the 
Wise  of  Castile.  He  was  learned,  pure-minded,  temperate,  modest, 
amiable—in  a  word,  a  most  admirable  and  lovable  character ;  but 
nothing  conld  wean  him  from  his  Joachitio  convictions,  though  in 
his  trial  disei-eet  silence,  as  usual,  was  observed  about  the  Everlast- 
ing Gospel,  and  he  was  condemned  as  an  upholder  of  Joachim's 
Trinitarian  speculations.  Had  he  not  been  a  Franciscan  he  would 
have  been  "b'urnedJ  It  was  a  doubtful  mercy  which  coiisigued  him 
to  a  dungeon  in  chains  and  fed  him  on  bread  and  water  for  eigh- 
teen years,  until  his  weary  life  came  to  an  end.  He  never  wavered 
to  the  last,  and  his  remains  were  thrust  into  a  comer  of  the  gar- 
den of  the  convent  where  he  died.  The  same  fate  awaited  his 
comrade  Leonardo,  and  also  another  friar  named  Piero  de'  Nubili, 
who  refused  to  surrender  a  tract  of  John  of  Parma's.* 


»  Wadding,  ann.  1350,  No.  3-5.— Salimbene,  pp,  103,  233-G.— Hist.  Tribniat 
(Ardiiv  fur  L.  u.  K.  1886,  p,  285).— Although  Salimbene  prudently  abandoned 
Joachitism,  lio  never  outgrew  his  belief  in  Joachim's  prophetic  powers.  Many 
years  later  he  gives  as  a  reason  for  suspecting  the  Segarellists,  that  if  they  were 
of  God,  Joachim  would  have  predicted  them  as  he  did  the  MendicflUta  (lb. 
138-4). 

The  silence  of  the  Historia  Tribulationum  with  lespeet  to  the  Eyerlasting 
Gospel  is  noteworthy.  By  common  consent  that  dangerous  work  seems  to  bo 
ignored  by  idl  parties. 
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Then  John  himself  was  tried  by  a  special  court,  to  preside  over 
which  Alexander  appointed  Cardinal  Caietano,  afterwards  Nicho- 
las III,  The  accused  readily  retracted  his  advocacy  of  Joachim, 
but  his  bearing  irritated  the  judges,  and,  with  Bonaventura's  con- 
sent, he  would  have  shared  the  fate  of  his  associates  but  for  the 
strenuous  intercession  of  Ottoboni,  Cardinal  of  S,  Adrian,  after- 
wards Adrian  V.  Bonaventura  gave  him  the  option  of  selecting  a 
place  of  retreat,  and  he  chose  a  little  convent  near  Kieti,  There 
he  is  said  to  have  lived  for  thirty-two  yeai-s  tlie  life  of  an  angel, 
without  abandoning  his  Joachitic  beliefs,  John  XXI.,  who  greatly 
loved  him,  thought  of  making  him  a  cardinal  in  1277,  but  was 
prevented  by  death.  Nicholas  III,,  who  had  presided  at  his  trial, 
a  few  years  later  offered  him  the  cardinalate,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
enjoy  his  advice,  but  he  quietly  answered,  "  I  could  give  whole- 
some counsel  if  there  were  any  one  to  listen  to  mc,  but  in  the 
Roman  court  there  is  little  discussed  but  wars  and  triumphs,  and 
not  the  salvation  of  eouls."  In  1289,  however,  notwithstanding 
his  extreme  age,  he  accepted  from  Nicholas  IV.  a  mission  to  the 
Greek  Church,  but  he  died  at  Camerino  soon  after  setting  out. 
Buried  there,  he  speedily  shone  in  miracles ;  he  became  the  object 
of  a  lasting  cult,  and  in  1T77  he  was  formally  beatified,  in  spite 
of  the  opposition  arising  from  his  alleged  authorahip  of  the  Intro- 
duction to  the  Everlasting  Gospel.* 

The  faith  of  the  Joachites  was  by  no  means  broken  by  these 
reverses.  William  of  Saint  Amour  thought  it  necessary  to  return 
to  the  charge  with  another  bitter  tract  directed  against  them.  He 
shares  their  belief  in  the  impending  change,  but  declares  that  in 
place  of  being  the  reign  of  love  under  the  Holy  Gliost,  it  will  be 
the  reign  of  Antichrist,  whom  he  identifies  with  the  Friars.  Per- 
secution, he  says,  had  put  an  end  to  the  open  defence  of  the  pes- 
tiferous doctrine  of  the  Everlasting  Gospel,  but  it  still  had  many 
believers  in  secret.  The  south  of  France  was  the  headquarters  of 
the  sect.  Elorent,  Bishop  of  Acre,  had  been  the  official  prosecutor 
before  the  Commission  of  Anagni  in  125S.  He  was  rewarded  with 
the  archbishopric  of  Aries  in  1262,  and  in  1265  he  held  a  provin- 


'  WacliSitig.  ann.  1350,  No.  G ;  ann.  1289,  No.  28.— Uist.  Tribalat.  (loc.  cit. 
p.  385).— Salimliene  Oliron.  pp.  131-33,  317.— Tocco,  pp.  470-77.- P.  Rodulpliii 
Hist.  Seraph.  Eelig.  Lib.  I.  fol.  117.— Aff6,  Lib.  m.  c.  s. 
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cial  synod  with  the  object  of  condertining  the  Joachites,  who  were 
still  numerous  in  his  province.  An  elaborate  refutation  of  the 
errors  of  the  Everlasting  Gospel  was  deemed  necessary ;  it  was 
deplored  that  many  learned  men  stdl  suffered  themselves  to  be 
misled  by  it,  and  that  books  containiag  it  were  written  and  eagerly 
passed  from  hand  to  hand.  The  anathema  was  decreed  against 
this,  but  no  measures  of  active  persecution  seem  to  have  been 
adopted,  nor  do  we  hear  of  any  steps  taken  by  the  Inquisition  to 
suppre^  the  heresy.  As  we  shall  see  hereafter,  the  leaven  long 
remained  in  languedoo  and  Provence,  and  gave  a  decided  impress 
to  the  Spiritual  Franciscanism  of  those  regions.  It  mattered  little 
that  the  hoped-for  year  1260  came  and  passed  away  without  the 
fulfilment  of  the  prophecy.  Earnest  behevera  can  always  find  ex- 
cuses for  such  errors  in  computation,  and  the  period  of  the  advent 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  could  be  put  off  from  time  to  time,  so  as  always 
to  stimulate  hope  ivith  the  prospect  of  emancipation  in  the  near 
future."'* 

Although  the  removal  of  John  of  Parma  from  the  generalate 
had  been  the  victory  of  the  Conventuals,  the  choice  of  Bonaven- 
tura  might  well  seem  to  give  to  the  Spirituals  assurance  of  con- 
tinued supremacy.  In  his  controversy  with  WiUiam  of  Saint 
Amour  he  had  taken  the  most  advanced  ground  in  denying  that 
Christ  and  the  apostles  held  property  of  any  kind,  and  in  identify- 
ing poverty  with  perfection.  "  Deep  poverty  is  laudable ;  this  is 
true  of  itself :  therefore  deeper  poverty  is  more  laudable,  and  the 
deepest,  the  most  laudable.  Put  this  is  the  poverty  of  him  who 
neither  in  private  nor  in  common  keeps  anything  for  himself.  .  .  . 
To  renounce  all  things,  in  private  or  in  common,  is  Christian  per- 
fection, not  only  sufficient  but  abundant :  it  is  the  principal  coun- 
sel of  evangelical  perfection,  its  fundamental  principle  and  sublime 
foundation."  Not  only  this,  but  he  was  deeply  imbued  with  mys- 
ticism and  was  the  first  to  give  authoritative  expre^on  to  the 
lUuminism  which  subsequently  gave  the  Church  so  rhuch  trouble. 


*  Lib.  de  Antichtiato  P.  i.  c.  x.,  siii.,  siv.  {Martene  Ampl.  Coll.  IX.  1273, 
1313, 1335-35). — Thoaife  Aquiiiat  Opusc,  contra  Impugn.  Relig.  c.  xsiv.  5,  6. — 
Concil.  Arelatena.  ann,  1360  (1365)  c.  1  (Harduin.  VIL  509-12).— Fisquet,  La 
France  Pontificale,  Mfitropole  d'Aix,  p.  S77,— Renaii,  p.  334, 
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His  Mystioa  Theologia  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  arid  scholas- 
tic theology  of  the  day  as  represented  by  Thomas  Aquinas.  The 
soul  is  brought  face  to  face  with  G-od ;  its  sins  are  to  be  repented 
of  in  the  silent  watches  of  the  night,  and  it  is  to  seek  God  tlirough 
its  o^vn  efforts.  It  is  not  to  loolc  to  others  for  aid  or  leader- 
ship, but,  depending  on  itself,  strive  for  the  vision  of  the  Divine. 
Through  this  Path  of  Purgation  it  ascends  to  the  Path  of  lUnmi- 
nation,  and  is  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  Divine  Ea^Iiance. 
Finally  it  reaches  the  Third  Path,  which  leads  to  union  ■\vith  the 
Godhea^l  and  participation  in  Divine  "Wisdom,  Molinos  and  Ma- 
dame Guyon  indulged  in  no  more  dangerous  speculations;  and 
the  mystic  tendencies  of  the  Spirituals  received  a  powerful  stimu- 
lus from  such  teachings.* 

It  was  inevitable  that  the  strife  within  the  Order  between 
property  and  poverty  should  gi'ow  increasingly  bitter.  Questions 
were  constantly  arising  which  showed  the  incompatibility  of  the 
vows  as  laid  down  by  St.  Francis  with  the  functions  of  an  organ- 
ization which  had  grown  to  be  one  of  the  leading  factors  of  a 
wealthy  and  worldly  Church.  In  1235  we  find  the  sistei«  of  the 
monastery  of  St.  Elizabeth  complaining  to  Alexander  IV.  that 
when  property  was  given  or  bequeathed  to  them  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities  enforced  on  them  the  observance  of  the  Eule,  by  com- 
pelling them  to  part  with  it  within  a  year  by  sale  or  gift,  and  the 
pope  graciously  promised  that  no  such  custom  should  be  enfoi-eed 
in  future.  About  the  same  time  John  of  Parma  complained  that 
when  his  friars  were  promoted  to  the  episcopate  they  carried  away 
with  them  books  and  other  things  of  which  they  had  properly 
only  the  use,  being  unable  to  own  anything  under  peril  of  their 
souls.  Again  Alexander  graciously  replied  that  friars,  on  promo- 
tion, must  deliver  to  the  provincial  everything  which  they  had  in 
their  hands.  Such  troubles  must  have  been  of  almost  daily  occur- 
rence, and  it  was  inevitable  that  the  increasing  friction  should 
result  in  schism.  When  the  blessed  GUio,  the  third  disciple  who 
joined  St.  Francis,  was  taken  to  Assisi  to  view  the  splendid  build- 
ings erected  in  honor  of  the  humble  Francis,  and  was  carried 
through  three  magnificent  churches,  connected  with  a  vast  refee- 


*  S.  Bonavent.  de  Paup.  Christ!  Art.  i.  Ko,  i,,  ii. — Ejusd.  Mystic.  Theol.  cap.  l 
Panic.  2;  cap.  n,  Partio.  1,  3;  Cap.iii.  Partic.  1. 
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toiy,  a  apacious  dormitory,  and  other  offices  and  cloisters,  adorned 
with  lofty  arches  and  spacious  portals,  he  kept  silent  until  one  of 
his  guides  pressed  him  for  an  expression  of  admiration.  "  Breth- 
ren," he  then  said,  "there  is  nothing  lacking  except  your  wiv^." 
This  seemed  somewhat  irrelevant,  till. he  explained  tiiat  the  vows 
of  poverty  and  chastity  were  equally  binding,  and  now  that  one 
was  set  aside  the  other  might  as  well  follow.  Salimbene  relates 
that  in  tho  convent  of  Pisa  he  met  Fr^  Boncampagno  di  Prato, 
who,  in  place  of  the  two  new  tunics  per  year  distributed  to  each 
of  the  brethren,  would  only  accept  one  old  one,  and  who  declared 
that  he  could  scarce  satisfy  Grod  for  taking  that  one.  Such  exag- 
gerated conscientious  sensitiveness  could  not  but  be  peculiarly 
exasperating  to  the  more  worldly  members.* 

The  Conventuals  had  lost  no  time  in  securing  the  results  of 
their  victory  over  John,  of  Parma.  Scarce  had  his  resignation  been 
secured,  and  before  Bonaventura  could  arrive  from  Paris  they 
obtained  from  Alexander,  Pebruary  20,  1257,  a  repetition  of  the 
declaration  of  Innocent  IV.  which  enabled  the  Order  to  handle 
money  and  hold  property  through  the  transparent  device  of  agents 
and  the  Holy  See.  The  d^gust  of  the  Puritan  party  was  great, 
and  even  tho  implicit  reverence  prescribed  for  the  papacy  could 
not  prevent  ominous  mutterings  of  disobedience,  raising  questions 
as  to  the  extent  of  the  papal  power  to  bind  and  to  loose,  which  in 
time  were  to  ripen  into  open  rebellion.  The  Kule  had  been  pro- 
claimed a  revelation  equal  in-  authority  to  the  gospel,  and  it  might 
well  be  asked  whether  even  the  successor  of  St.  Peter  could  set  it 
aside.  It  was  probably  about  this  time  that  Berthold  of  Ratisbon, 
the  most  celebrated  Franciscan  preacher  of  his  day,  in  discoursing 
to  his  brethren  on  the  monastic  state,  boldly  declared  that  the 
vows  of  poverty,  obedience,  and  chastity  were  so  binding  that 
even  the  pope  could  not  dispense  for  them.  This,  in  fact,  was 
admitted  on  aU  sides  as  a  truism.  About  1290  the  Dominican 
Provincial  of  Germany,  Hermann  of  Minden,  in  an  eneychcal,  al- 
ludes to  it  as  a  matter  of  course,  but  in  little  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  we  shall  see  that  such  iltterances  were  treated  as  her- 
esy, and  were  sternly  suppressed  with  the  stakcf 

*  Wadding.  Rcgest.  Ales.  PP.  IV.  No,  30-41 ;  Annal.  ann.  1363,  No.  36.— 
Balimbene,  p.  133. 

t  Wadding,  ann.  1356,  No.  4;  Eegest.  Alex.  PP.  IV.  Np.  66.— Bertholdi  a 
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Bonaventura,  as  we  have  seen,  honestly  sought  to  restrain  the 
growing  laxity  of  the  Order.  Before  leaving  Paris  he  addressed, 
April  33,  1357,  an  encyclical  letter  to  the  provincials,  calling  their 
attention  to  the  prevalent  vices  of  the  brethren  and  the  contempt 
to  which  they  exposed  the  whole  Order.  Again,  some  ten  years 
later,  at  the  instance  of  Clement  IV,,  he  issued  another  similar 
epistle,  in  which  he  strongly  expressed  his  horror  at  the  ni^lect  of 
the  Kule  shown  in  the  shameless  greed  of  so  many  members,  the 
importunate  striving  for  gain,  the  ceaseless  litigation  caused  by 
their  gi'asping  after  legacies  and  burials,  and  the  splendor  and  lux- 
ury of  their  buildings.  The  provincials  were  instructed  to  put 
an  end  to  these  disorders  by  penance,  imprisonment,  or  expulsion ; 
but  however  earnest  in  his  zeal  Bonaventura  may  have  been,  and 
however  self-denying  in  his  own  life,  he  lacked  the  fiery  energy 
which  enabled  John  of  Parma  to  give  effect  to  his  convictions. 
How  utter  was  the  prevailing  degeneracy  is  seen  in  the  complaint 
presented  in  1365  to  Clement  IV.,  that  in  many  places  the  eccle- 
siastical authorities  held  that  the  friar«,  being  dead  to  the  world, 
were  incapable  of  inheritance.  Belief  was  prayed  from  this,  and 
Clement  issued  a  bull  declaring  them  competent  to  inherit  and 
free  to  hold  their  inheritances,  or  to  sell  them,  and  to  use  the  prop- 
erty or  its  price  as  might  to  them  seem  best.* 

The  question  of  poverty  evidently  ^vas  one  incapable  of  per- 


Ratispona  Sermones,  Monacliii,  1883,  p.  68,  —  H.  Deaifle,  Arcliiv  fiiv  Litt.-  u. 
Kircliengeschichte,  1880,  p.  640- 

Ti)  the  true  Franciscan  the  Rule  and  tlic  goapel  were  one  and  the  same, 
cording  to  Thomas  of  Celano,  "II  perfetto  nmatore  dull'  ossorvanza  del  santo 
vangelio  e  della  professione  della.  nostra  regola,  die  non  fe  altro  che  porfutta 
osservanza  del  vangelio,  questo  [Francesco]  ardentissimamcnto  amava,  e  quelli 
che  sono  e  saraano  veti  amatori,  don3  a  cssi  singular  bonedizione.  Vummente, 
dicea,  questa  nostra  profeaaione  a  quelli  che  !a  seguitano,  eaaer  Ubro  di  vita, 
speranza  di  salute,  urra  di  gloria,  melodia  del  vangelio,  via  di  croee,  stato  di 
perfczione,  chiave  di  paradiao,  e  patto  di  eterna  pace."^Amoni,  Legonda  S.  Fran- 
cisci,  App.  c.  xxix. 

•  S.  Bonavent,  0pp.  I.  485-Q  (Ed.  15 84).— Wadding,  aun.  1257,  No.  0 ;  Ee- 
gest.  Clem.  PP.  IV.  No.  I. 

Pierre  Jean  Olivi  states  that  lie  himaelf  hcai'd  Bonaventura  declare  in  a  chap- 
ter held  in  Paris  that  he  would,  at  any  moment,  submit  to  be  ground  to  powder 
if  it  would  bring  tbe  Order  back  to  the  condition  designed  by  St.  Francis.— 
Franz  Ehrle,  Archiv  iUr  L.  u.  K.  1887,  p.  517. 
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manent  and  satisfactory  settlement.  Dissension  in  the  Order 
could  not  be  healed.  In  vain  Gregory  X.,  about  1275,  was  ap- 
i  to,  and  decided  that  the  injunction  of  the  Eule  against  the 
a  of  property,  individually  or  in  common,  was  to  be  strict- 
ly observed.  The  worldly  party  continued  to  point  out  the  in- 
compatibility of  this  with  the  necessities  of  human  nature ;  they 
declared  it  to  be  a  tempting  of  God  and  a  suicide  of  the  individ- 
ual ;  the  quarrel  continually  grew  more  bitterly  envenomed,  and 
in  1279  Nicholas  III.  undertook  to  settle  it  with  a  formal  declara- 
tion which  should  forever  dose  the  mouths  of  all  cavillers.  Tor 
two  months  he  secretly  labored  at  it  in  consultation  with  the  two 
Franciscan  cardinals,  Palestrina  and  Albano,  the  general,  Bona- 
graaia,  and  some  of  the  provincials.  Then  it  was  submitted  to  a 
commission  in  which  was  Benedetto  Caietano,  afterwards  Boni- 
face YIII,  rinally  it  was  read  and  adopted  in  full  consistory, 
and  it  was  included,  twenty  years  later,  in  the  additions  to  the 
canon  law  compiled  and  published  by  order  of  Boniface.  No  ut- 
terance of  the  Holy  See  could  have  more  careful  consideration 
and  more  solemn  authority  than  the  buU  known  as  jSkUt  qui  aemd- 
nat,  which  was  thus  ushered  into  the  world,  and  which  subsequent- 
ly became  the  subject  of  such  deadly  controversy.* 

It  declares  the  Franciscan  Eule  to  be  the  inspiration  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  through  St,  Francis.  The  renunciation  of  property, 
not  only  individual  but  in  common,  is  meritorious  and  holy.  Such 
absolute  renunciation  of  possession  had  been  practised  by  Christ 
and  the  apostles,  and  had  been  taught  by  them  to  their  disciples ; 
it  is  not  only  meritorious  and  perfect,  but  lawful  and  possible,  for 
there  is  a  distinction  between  use,  which  is  permitted,  and  owner- 
ship, which  is  forbidden.  Following  the  example  of  Innocent  IV. 
and  Alexander  IV.,  the  proprietorship  of  all  that  the  Franciscans 
use  is  declared  to  be  vested,  now  and  hereafter,  in  the  Roman 
Church  and  pontiff,  which  concede  to  the  friars  the  usufruct 
thereof.  The  prohibition  to  receive  and  handle  money  is  to  be 
enforced,  and  borrowing  is  especially  deprecated ;  but,  when  neces- 
sity obliges,  this  may  be  effected  through  third  parties,  although 
the  brethren  must  abstain  from  handling  the  money  or  adminis- 
tering or  expending  it.     As  for  legacies,  they  must  not  be  left 

"  Liv.  V.  Sexto  sii.  8.— Wadding,  ann.  1370,  No.  11.    ' 
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directly  to  the  friars,  but  only  for  their  use ;  and  minute  regulations 
are  drawn  up  for  exchanging  or  selling  hooks  and  utensils.  The 
bull  concludes  with,  instructions  that  Jt  is  to  be  road  and  taught 
in  the  schools,  but  no  one,  under  pain  of  excommunication  and 
loss  of  office  and  benefice,  shall  do  anything  but  expound  it  liter- 
ally— it  is  not  to  be  glossed  or  commented  upon,  or  discussed,  or 
explained  away.  All  doubts  and  questions  shall  be  submitted  di- 
rectly to  the  Holy  See,  and  any  one  disputing  or  commenting  on 
the  Franciscan  Rule  or  the  definitions  of  the  bull  shall  undergo 
excommunication,  removable  only  by  the  pope. 

Had  the  question  been  capable  of  permanent  settlement  in  this 
sense,  this  solemn  utterance  would  have  put  an  end  to  further 
trouble.  Unluckily,  human  nature  did  not  cease  to  be  human 
nature,  with  its  passions  and  nece^ities,  on  crossing  the  threshold 
of  a  Franciscan  convent.  Unluckily,  papal  constitutions  were  as 
cobwebs  when  they  sought  to  control  the  ineradicable  vices  and 
weakness  of -man.  Unluckily,  moreover,  there  were  consciences 
too  sensitive  to  be  satisfied  with  fine-drawn  distinctions  and  sub- 
tleties ingeniously  devised  to  evade  the  truth.  Yet  the  bull  Exiii 
qui  seminat  for  a  while  relieved  the  papacy  from  further  discus- 
sion, although  it  could  not  quiet  the  intestine  dissensions  of  the 
Order.  There  was  still  a  body  of  recalcitrants,  not  numerous, 
it  is  true,  but  eminent  for  the  piety  and  virtue  of  its  members, 
which  could  not  be  reconciled  by  these  subterfuges.  These  re- 
calcitrants gradually  formed  themselves  into  two  distinct  bodies, 
one  in  Italy,  and  the  other  in  southern  France.  At  first  there  is 
little  to  distinguish  them  apart,  and  for  a  long  while  they  acted 
in  unison,  but  there  gradually  arose  a  divergence  between  them, 
which  in  the  end  became  decisively  marked,  owing  to  the  greater 
influence  exercised  in  Languedoc  and  Provence  by  the  traditions 
of  Joachim  and  the  I 


We  have  seen  how  the  thirst  for  ascetic  poverty,  coupled  in 
many  cases,  doubtless,  with  the  desire  to  escape  from  the  sordid 
cares  of  daily  life,  led  thousands  to  embrace  a  career  of  wander- 
ing mendicancy.  Sarabites  and  eircumicelliones — vagrant  monks, 
subjected  to  no  rule — had  been  the  curse  of  the  Church  ever  since 
the  invention  of  cenobitism ;  and  the  exaltation  of  poverty  in  the 
thirteenth  century  had  given  a  new  impulse  to  the  crowds  who 
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preferred  the  idleness  of  the  road  or  of  the  hermitage  to  the  re- 
straints and  lahor  of  civilized  existence.  It  was  in  vain  that  the 
Lateran  Council  had  prohibited  the  fonnation  of  new  and  unau- 
thorized Orders.  The  splendid  success  of  the  Mendicants  had 
proved  too  alluring,  and  others  were  formed  on  the  same  basis, 
without  the  requisite  preliminary  of  the  papal  approval.  The 
multitudes  of  holy  beggars  were  becoming  a  serious  nuisance,  op- 
pr^sive  to  the  people  and  disgraceful  to  the  Church.  When  Greg- 
ory X.  summoned  the  General  Council  of  Lyons,  in  1274,  this  was 
one  of  the  evils  to  be  remedied.  The  Lateran  canon  prohibiting 
the  formation  of  unauthorized  Orders  was  renewed,  Gregory  pro- 
posed to  suppress  all  the  congregations  of  hermits,  but,  at  the  in- 
stance of  Cardinal  Kichard,  the  Carmelites  and  Augustinians  were 
allowed  to  exist  on  sufferance  until  further  order,  while  the  au- 
dacity of  other  associations,  not  as  yet  approved,  was  condemned, 
especially  that  of  the  mendicants,  whose  multitude  was  declared 
to  exceed  all  bounds.  Such  mendicant  Orders  as  had  been  con-- 
finned  since  the  Council  of  Lateran  were  permitted  to  continue, 
but  they  were  instructed  to  admit  no  new  members,  to  acquire  no 
new  houses,  and  not  to  sell  what  they  possessed  without  special, 
license  from  the  Holy  See.  Evidently  it  was  felt  that  the  time' 
had  come  for  decisive  measures  to  check  the  tide  of  saintly  men- 
dicancy.* 

Some  vague  and'  incorrect  rumors  of  this  legislation  penetrat- 
ing to  Italy,  led  to  an  explosion  which  started  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  series  of  persecutions  which  the  history  of  human 
perversity  affords.  On  the  one  hand  there  is  the  marvellous  con- 
stancy which  endured  lifelong  martyrdom  for  an  idea  almost  un- 
intelligible to  the  modern  mind ;  on  the  other  there  is  the  seem- 
ingly causeless  ferocity,  which  appears  to  persecute  for  the  mere 
pleasure  of  persecution,  only  to  be  explained  by  the  bitterness  of 
the  feuds  existing  within  the  Order,  and  the  savage  determination 
to  enforce  submission  at  every  cost. 

It  was  reported  that  the  Council  of  Lyons  had  decreed  that 
the  Mendicants  could  hold  property.  Most  of  the  brethren  ac-. 
quiesced  readily  enough,  but  those  who  regarded  the  Rule  as  divine 
revelation,  not  to  be  tampered  with  by  any  earthly  authority,  de- 


"  Concil.  Lugdunena.  11.  c.  33  (Harduin.  Vll.  715).— Siiliiabene,  pp.  110-11. 
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clai'ed  that  it  would  be  apostasy,  and  a  thing  not  to  bo  admitted  un- 
der any  circumstances.  Several  disputations  were  held  which  only 
conSrmod  each  side  in  its  views.  One  point  which  gave  rise  to 
peculiar  animosity  was  the  refusal  of  tlie  Spirituals  to  take  their 
turns  in  the  daily  rounds  in  quest  of  moneyed  alms,  which  had 
grown  to  be  the  custom  in  most  places ;  and  it  is  easy  to  imagine 
the  bitter  antagonism  to  which  this  disobedience  must  have  led. 
It  shows  how  strained  were  the  relations  between  tho  factions 
that  proceedings  for  heresy  were  forthwith  commenced  against 
these  zealots.  The  rumor  proved  false,  the  excitement  died  away, 
and  the  prosecutions  were  allowed  to  slumber  for  a  few  years, 
when  they  were  revived  through  fear  that  these  extreme  opinions, 
if  left  unpunished,  might  win  over  the  majority.  Libcrato  da 
Macerata,  Angelo  da  Cingoli  (il  Clareno),  Traymondo,  Tommaso  da 
ToUentino,  and  one  or  two  others  whose  names  have  not  reached 
us  were  the  obdurate  ones  who  would  make  no  concession,  even 
in  theory.  Angelo,  to  whom  we  owe  an  account  of  the  matter, 
declared  that  they  were  ready  to  render  implicit  obedience,  that 
no  offence  was  proved  against  them,  but  that  nevertheless  they 
were  condemned,  as  schismatics  and  heretics,  to  perpetual  impris- 
onment in  chains.  The  sentence  was  inhumanly  harsh.  They 
were  to  be  deprived  of  the  sacraments,  even  upon  the  death-bed, 
thus  killing  soul  as  well  as  body ;  during  life  no  one  was  to  speak 
with  them,  not  even  the  jailer  who  brought  the  daily  pittance  of 
bread  and  water  to  their  cells,  and  examined  their  fetters  to  see 
that  thoy  were  attempting  no  escape.  As  a  ivaming,  moreover,  the 
sentence  was  ordered  to  be  read  weekly  in  all  the  chapters,  and 
no  one  was  to  presume  to  criticise  it  as  unjust.  This  was  no  idle 
threat,  for  when  Triar  Tommaso  da  Oasteldemilio  heard  it  read  and 
said  it  was  displeasing  to  God,  he  was  cast  into  a  similar  prison, 
where  he  rotted  to  death  in  a  few  months.  The  fierce  spirits  in 
control  of  the  Order  were  evidently  determined  that  at  least  the 
vow  of  obedience  should  be  maintained,* 


*  Angel.  Olarinens.  Epiat.  Excusat.  (Archiv  fQr  Litt.-  «.  KirclieDgoachichte, 
1885,  pp.  533-4).— Histor.  Tribulation.  (Ibid.  1886,  pp.  303-4).— Ubertini  Re- 
sponaio  (Ibid.  1887,  p.  68),  —  Of.  Rodulpbii  Hist  Seraph,  Eelig.  Lib.  ii.  fol 
180. 

For  the  first  time  the  development  and  history  of  the  Spiritual  Franciscana 
can  now  be  traced  with  some  accuracy,  tiianlvs  tii  Franz  Ehrle,  S.  J.,  who  has 
III.— !i 
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The  prisoners  seem  to  have  laid  in  jail  until  after  the  election 
to  the  generalate  of  Eaymond  Gaufridi,  at  Easter,  1289.  Visit- 
ing the  Mark  of  Ancona,  where  they  were  incarcerated,  he  inves- , 
tigated  the  case,  blamed  severely  the  perpetrators  of  the  injustice, 
and  set  the  martyrs  free  in  1390.  The  Order  had  been  growing 
more  lax  in  its  observance  than  ever,  in  spite  of  tlie  bull  Mviii  qui 
seminat.  Matteo  d'Acquasparta,  who  was  general  from  1287  to 
1289,  was  easy  and  kindly,  well-intentioned  but  given  to  self-in- 
dulgence, and  by  no  means  inchned  to  the  effort  requisite  to  en- 
force the  Bnle.  Kespect  for  it,  indeed,  was  daily  diminishing. 
Coffers  were  placed  in  the  churches  to  receive  offerings ;  bargains 
were  made  as  to  the  price  of  masses  and  for  the  absolution  of  sin- 
ners ;  boys  were  stationed  at  the  church-doors  to  sell  wax  tapers 
in  honor  of  saints ;  the  Friars  habitually  begged  money  in  the 
streets,  accompanied  by  boys  to  receive  and  carry  it ;  the  sepulture 
of  the  rich  was  eagerly  sought  for,  leading  to  disgraceful  quarrels 
with  the  heirs  and  with  the  secular  clergy.  Everywhere  there 
was  self-seeking  and  desire  for  the  enjoyment  of  an  idle  and  luxu- 
rious hfe.  It  is  true  that  lapses  of  the  flesh  were  still  rigidly  pun- 
ished, but  these  cases  were  sufficiently  frequent  to  show  that  ample 
cause  for  scandal  arose  from  the  forbidden  familiarity  with  women 
which  the  brethren  permitted  themselves.  So  utter  was  the  gen- 
eral demoralization  that  Nicholas,  the  Provincial  of  Trance,  even 
dared  to  write  a  tract  calling  in  question  the  bull  I^U  qui  semi- 
nat and  its  exposition  of  the  Kule.  As  this  was  in  direct  contra- 
vention of  the  bull  itself,  Acquasparta  felt  compelled  to  condemn 
the  work  and  to  punish  its  author  and  his  supporters,  but  the  evil 
continued  to  work.  In  the  Mark  of  Ancona  and  in  some  other 
places  the  reaction  against  asceticism  was  so  strong  that  the  Testa- 
ment of  the  revered  Francis  was  ofiieially  ordered  to  be  burned. 
It  was  the  main  bulwark  of  the  Spirituals  against  relaxation  of 
the  Eule,  and  in  one  instance  it  was  actually  burned  on  the  head 
of  a  friar,  N.  de  Eecanate,  who  presumably  had  made  himself  ob- 
noxious by  insisting  on  its  authority.* 

printed  the  most  important  documents  relating  to  this  schism  in  the  Order,  elu- 
cidated with  all  the  resources  of  exact  research.  My  numerous  references  to  his 
papers  show  the  extent  of  my  indebtedness  to  his  labors. 

"  Histor.  Tribulat.  (loc.  cit.  1838,  p.  805).~Ubertini  Responsio  (Ibid.  1887, 
pp.  09,  77).— Articuli  Transgreasionum  (Ibid.  1S87,  pp.  105-7).— Wadding,  anu. 
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EajTnond  Gaufridi  was  earnestly  desirous  of  restoring  disci- 
pline, but  the  relaxation  of  the  Order  had  grown  past  curing.  His 
release  of  the  Spirituals  at  Ancona  caused  much  murmuring ;  he 
was  ridiculed  as  a  patron  of  fantastic  and  superstitious  men,  and 
conspiracies  were  set  on  foot  which  never  ceased  till  his  removal 
was  effected  in  1295.  It  was  perhaps  to  conjure  these  attempts  that 
he  sent  Liberato,  Angelo,  Tommaso,  and  two  kindred  spirits  named 
Marco  and  Piero  to  Armenia,  where  they  induced  King  Haito  II. 
to  enter  the  Franciscan  Order,  and  won  from  him  the  warmest 
eulogies.  Even  in  tha  East,  however,  the  hatred  of  their  fellow- 
missionaries  was  so  earnest  and  so  demonstrative  that  they  were 
forced  to  return  in  1393.  On  their  arrival  in  Italy  the  provincial, 
Konaldo,  refused  to  receive  them  or  to  allow  them  to  remain  until 
they  could  communicate  with  Kaymond,  declaring  that  he  would 
rather  entertain  fornicators.* 

The  unreasoning  wrath  which  insisted  on  these  votaries  of  pov- 
erty violating  their  convictions  received  a  check  when,  in  1294,  the 
choice  of  the  exhausted  conclave  feU  by  chance  on  the  hermit 
Pier  Morrone,  who  suddenly  found  his  mountain  burrow  trans- 
formed into  the  papal  palace.  Oelestin  V.  preserved  in  St.  Peter's 
chair  the  predilection  for  solitude  and  maceration  which  had  led 
him  to  the  life  of  the  anchorite.  To  him  Eaymond  referred  the 
Spiritual,  whom  he  seemed  unable  to  protect.  Oelestin  listened 
to  them  kindly  and  invited  them  to  enter  his  special  Order— the 
Celestinian  Benedictines — but  they  explained  to  him  the  difference 
of  their  vows,  and  how  their  brethren  detested  the  observance  of 
the  Eule.  Then  in  public  audience  he  ordered  them  to  observe 
strictly  the  Eule  and  Testament  of  Prancis ;  he  released  them  from 
obedience  to  all  except  himself  and  to  Liberate,  whom  he  made 
their  chief;  Cardinal  Napoleone  Orsini  was  declared  their  pro- 
tector, and  the  abbot  of  the  Celestinians  was  ordered  to  provide 


1289,  No.  2S-3.— Ubertini  Dcclaratio  (Archiv,  1887,  pp.  108-9"),— Dnntc  contrasts 
Aequasparta  with  Ubcrtino  da  Casale,  of  whom  we  shall  ace  mori!  presently — 
"  Ma  non  sia  da  Caaal  ne  d'Acqiiasparta 
La  onde  vegnon  tali  alia  Scrittura 
Ch'  uno  la  fugge  c  Taltro  !a  coarta."— (Paradise  xii.). 
»  Hist.  Tribulat.  (loc.  cit.  1S86,  pp.  306-8).— Angel.  Clarinens.  Epiat,  (Ibid. 
1885,  pp.  B24-5).— Wadding,  ann.  1293,  No.  U. 
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them  with  hermitages.  Thus  they  were  fairly  out  of  the  Order; 
they  were  not  even  to  call  themselves  Minorites  or  Franciscans, 
and  it  might  be  supposed  that  their  brethren  "would  be  as  glad  to 
get  rid  of  them  and  their  assumption  of  superior  sanctity  as  they 
were  to  escape  from  oppression.* 

Yet  the  hatred  provoked  by  the  quarrel  was  too  deep  and  bit- 
ter to  spare  its  victims,  and  the  breathing-space  which  they  en- 
jfyyed  was  short.  Celestin's  pontificate  came  to  an  abrupt  termi- 
nation. Utterly  unfitted  for  his  position,  speedily  made  the  tool  of 
designing  men,  and  growing  weary  of  the  load  which  he  felt  him- 
self naablc  to  endure,  after  less  than  sis  months  he  was  persuaded 
to  abdicate,  in  December,  129i,  and  was  promptly  thrown  into  pris- 
on by  his  successor,  Boniface  VIII.,  for  fear  that  he  might  be  led 
to  reconsider  an  abdication  the  legality  of  which  might  be  ques- 
tioned. All  of  Celestin's  acts  and  grants  were  forthwith  annulled, 
and  so  complete  was  the  obliteration  of  everything  that  he  had 
done,  that  even  the  appointment  of  a  notary  is  found  to  require 
confirmation  and  a  fresh  commission.  Boniface's  contempt  for  the 
unworldly  enthusiasm  of  asceticism  did  not  lead  him  to  make  any 
exception  in  favor  of  the  Spirituals.  To  him  the  Franciscan  Or- 
der was  merely  an  instrument  for  the  furtherance  of  his  ambitious 
schemes,  and  its  worldliness  was  rather  to  he  stimulated  than  re- 
pre^ed.  Though  he  placed  in  his  Sixth  Book  of  Decretals  the 
bull  £bdii  qui  seminat,  his  practical  exposition  of  its  provisions  is 
seen  in  two  bnUs  issued  July  17,  1296,  by  one  of  which  he  as- 
signs to  the  Franciscans  o^  Paris  one  thousand  marks,  to  be  taken 
from  the  legacies  for  pious  uses,  and  by  the  other  he  converts  to 
them  a  legacy  of  three  hundred  hvres  bequeathed  by  Ada,  lady  of 
Pernes,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Holy  Land.  Under  such  auspices 
the  degratlation  of  the  Order  could  not  but  be  rapid.  Before  his 
first  year  was  out,  Boniface  had  determined  upon  the  removal  of 
the  general,  Eaymond.  October  29, 1295,  he  offered  the  latter  the 
bishopric  of  Pavia,  and  on  his  protesting  that  he  had  not  strength 
for  the  burden,  Boniface  said  that  he  could  not  be  fit  for  the 
heavier  load  of  the  generalate,  of  which  he  relieved  him  on  the 
spot.    We  can  understand  tlie  insolence  which  led  a  party  of  the 


•  Angel.  Ciarin.  Epiat.  (cp.  cit.  1885.  p.  536) ;  Hist.  Tribulatiorum  (lb.  1886, 
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Conventual  faction  to  visit  Celestin  in  his  prison  and  taunt  and 
insult  him  for  tlie  favor  whicti  he  had  shown  to  the  Spirituals,  A 
prosecution  for  heresy  which  Boniface  ortlered,  in  March,  1395, 
against  Fra  Pagano  di  PietrarSanta  was  doubtless  instigated  by 
the  same  spirit.* 

More  than  this.  To  Boniface's  worldly,  practical  mind  the 
hordes  of  wandering  mendicants,  subjected  to  no  authority,  were  an 
intolerable  nuisance,  whether  it  arose  from  ill-regulated  asceticism 
or  idle  vagabondage.  The  decree  of  the  Council  of  Lyons  had 
failed  to  suppress  the  evil,  and,  in  1496-  and  149T,  Boniface  issued 
instructions  to  all  bishops  to  compel  such  wanderers  or  hermits, 
popularly  known  as  Eizochi,  either  to  lay  aside  their  fictitious  re- 
ligious habits  and  give  up  their  mode  of  life,  or  to  betake  themselves 
to  some  authorized  Order.  The  inquisitors  were  instructed  to  de- 
nounce to  the  bishops  all  susjiected  persons,  and  if  the  prelates 
were  remiss,  to  report  them  to  the  Holy  See,  One  remarkable 
clause  gives  special  authority  to  the  inquisitors  to  prosecute  s,ach 
of  these  Eizochi  as  may  be  members  of  their  own  Orders,  thus 
showing  that  there  was  no  heresy  involved,  as  otherwise  the  in- 
quisitors would  have  required  no  additional  powers.f 

The  following  year  Boniface  proceeded  to  m^ore  active  Bieas- 
ures.  He  ordered  the  Franciscan,  Matteo  da  Chieti,  Inquisitor  of 
Assisi,  to  visit  personally  the  mountains  of  the  Abruzzi  and  Mark 
of  Ancona  and  to  drive  from  their  lurking-places  the  apostates 
from  various  religious  Orders  and  the  Bizochi  who  infested  those 
regions.  His  previous  steps  hatl  probably  been  ineffective,  a^d 
possibly  also  he  may  have  been  moved  to  more  decisive  action  by 
the  rebellious  attitude  of  the  Spirituals  and  proscribed  mendicants. 
Not  only  did  they  question  the  papal  authority,  but-they  were  be- 
ginning to  argue  that  the  papacy  itself  was  vacant.  So  far  from  ■ 
being  content  with  the  bull  Exiit  qui  seminat,  they  hehl  that  its 
author,  Nicholas  III.,  had  been  deprived  by  God  of  the  papal  func- 
tions, and  consequently  that  he  had  ha^l  no  legitimate  succe^ors. 
Thereafter  there  had  been  no  true  ordinations  of  priest  and  prel- 
ate, and  the  real  Church  consisted  in  themselves  alone.    To  rem- 

'  Hist.  Tribulat.  (loc.  cit.  1886,  pp.  309-10).— Fan  con  ct  Thoaifis,  Registres  de 
Boniface  VHI.  No.  37, 1333, 1333, 1393, 1 82 S.— Wadding,  anu.  1295,  No.  14. 
t  Franz  Ehrle,  Archiv  fQt  L.  n.  K.  1886,  pp.  157-8. 
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edy  this,  Pr^re  Matthieu  de  Bodici  came  from  Provence,  bringing 
with  him  the  hooks  of  Pierre  Jean  Olivi,  and  in  the  Church  of  St. 
Peter  ia  Eome  he  was  elected  pope  by  five  Spirituals  and  thirteen 
women.  Boniface  promptly  put  the  Inquisition  on  their  track, 
but  they  fled  to  Sicily,  which,  as  we  shall  see,  subsequently  be- 
came the  headquarters  of  the  sect.* 

Friar  Jordan,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  these  details,  as- 
sumes that  Liberato  and  his  associates  were  concerned  in  this 
movement.  The  dates  and  order  of  events  are  hopelessly  con- 
fused, but  it  would  rather  seem  that  the  section  of  the  Spirituals 
represented  by  Liberato  kept  themselves  aloof  from  all  such  revo- 
lutionary projects.  Their  sufferings  were  real  and  prolonged,  but 
had  they  been  guilty  of  participating  in  the  election  of  an  anti- 
pope  they  would  have  had  but  the  choice  between  perpetual  im- 
prisonment and  the  stake.  They  were  accused  of  holding  that 
Boniface  was  not  a  lawful  pope,  that  the  authority  of  the  Church 
was  vested  in  themselves  alone,  and  that  the  Greek  Church  was 
preferable  to  the  Latin— in  other  words  of  Joachitism — but  Angelo 
declares  emphatically  that  all  this  was  untrue,  and  his  constancy 
of  endurance  during  fifty  years  of  persecution  and  suffering  en- 
titles his  assertion  to  respect.  He  relates  that  after  their  authori- 
zation by  Celestin  V.  they  lived  as  hermits  in  accordance  with  the 
papal  concession,  sojourning  as  paupers  and  strangers  wherever 
they  could  find  a  place  of  retreat,  and  strictly  abstaining  from 
preaching  and  hearing  confessions,  except  when  ordered  to  do  so 
by  bishops  to  whom  they  owed  obedience.  Even  before  the  resig- 
nation of  Celestin,  the  Franciscan  authorities,  irritated  at  the  es- 
cape of  their  victims,  disregarded  the  papal  authority  and  endeav- 
ored with  an  armed  force  to  capture  them,  Celestin  himself 
■  seems  to  have  given  them  warning  of  this,  and  the  zealots,  recog- 
nizing that  there  was  no  peace  for  them  in  Italy,  resolved  to  ex- 
patriate themselves  and  seek  some  remote  spot  where  they  could 
gratify  their  ascetic  longings  and  worship  God  without  human 

•  Eaynald.  aiin.  1207,  No.  55.— Jord.ani  ObrOD.  cap.  336,  Partic,  3  (Muratori, 
Antiq.XI.  766). 

So  far  was  Pierre  Jean  Oliyifrom  participating  in  tlieBerebelliousmovementa 
that  Le  wrote  a  tract  to  prove  the  legality  of  Celestin'a  ahdicatiou  anil  Boniface's 
SQcoession  (Franz  Ehrle,  Arohiv  £  L.  u.  K.  1887,  p.  S35). 
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interference.  They  crossed  the  Adriatic  and  settled  on  a  desert 
island  oflf  the  Achaian  coast.  Here,  lost  to  view,  they  for  tivo  years 
enjoyed  the  only  period  of  peace  in  their  agitated  lives ;  but  at 
length  news  of  their  place  of  retreat  reached  home,  and  forthwith 
letters  were  despatched  to  the  nobles  and  bishops  of  the  mainland 
accusing  them  of  being  Cathari,  while  Boniface  was  informed  that 
they  did  not  regard  him  as  popo,  bnfc  held  themselves  to  be  the 
only  true  Church.  In  1399  ho  commissioned  Peter,  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  to  try  them,  when  they  were  condemned  without 
a  hearing,  and  he  ordered  Charles  II.  of  Naples,  who  was  overlord 
of  the  If  orea,  to  have  them  expelled,  an  order  which  Charles  trans- 
mitted to  Isabelle  de  Villehardouin,  Princess  of  Achaia.  Mean- 
while the  local  authorities  had  recognized  the  falsity  of  the  accu- 
sations, for  the  refugees  celebrated  mass  daily  and  prayed  for 
Boniface  as  pope,  and  were  willing  to  eat  meat,  but  this  did  not 
relieve  them  from  surveillance  and  annoyance,  one  of  their  princi- 
pal persecutors  being  a  certain  Geroninio,  who  came  to  them  with 
some  books  of  Olivi's,  and  whom  they  were  forced  to  eject  for  im- 
morality, after  which  ho  turned  accuser  and  was  rewarded  with 
the  episcopate.* 

The  pressure  became  too  strong,  and  the  little  community  grad- 
ually broke  up.  An  intention  to  accompany  Fra  Giovanni  da 
Monte  on  a  mission  to  Tartary  had  to  be  abandoned  on  account  of 
the  excommunication  consequent  upon  the  sentence  uttered  by 
the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople.  Liberate  sent  two  brethren  to 
appeal  to  Boniface,  and  then  two  more,  but  they  were  all  seized 
and  prevented  from  reaching  him.  Then  Liberato  himself  de- 
parted secretly  and  reached  Perugia,  but  the  sudden  death  of 
Boniface  (October  11, 1303)  frustrated  his  object.  The  rest  re- 
turned at  various  times,  Angelo  being  the  last  to  reach  Italy,  in 
1305.  lie  found  his  brethren  in  evil  plight.  They  had  been  cited 
by  the  Dominican  inquisitor,  Tommaso  di  Aversa,  and  had  obedient- 
ly presented  themselves.  At  first  the  result  was  favorable.  After 
an  examination  lasting  several  days,  Tommaso  pronounced  them 

'  Angel.  Clarin.Bpi3t.(ArchivfiirLitt.-u.Kircliengeschiulite,  1885, pp.  522-8, 
527-9).— Hist.  Trii]ulat.(lbid.  1886,  pp.  314-18).— rninz  Blirli!  (Ibid.  1888,  p.  335. 

Franz  Ehrle  identifies  the  refuge  of  the  Spirituals  witl)  the  island  of  Trixonia 
in  tbe  Gulf  of  Corinth  (Ibid.  1886,  pp.  313-14). 
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orthodox,  and  dismissed  them,  saying  publicly,  "  FrA  Liberate,  I 
swear  by  Ilim  who  created  me  that  never  the  flesh  of  a  poor  man 
could  be  sold  for  such  a  price  as  I  could  get  for  yours.  Tour 
brethren  would  drink  your  blood  if  they  could."  He  even  con- 
ducted them  in  safety  back  to  their  hermitages,  and  when  the  rage 
of  the  Conventuals  was  found  to  be  unappeasable  ho  gave  them 
the  advice  that  they  should  leave  the  kingdom  of  X aples  that  night 
and  travel  by  hidden  ways  to  the  pope ;  if  they  could  bring  letters 
from  the  latter,  or  from  a  cardinal,  he  would  defend  them  as  long 
as  he  held  the  office.  The  advice  was  taken ;  Liberate  left  Naples 
that  night,  but  fell  sick  on  the  road  and  died  after  a  lingering  ill- 
ness of  two  years.  Meanwhile,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  the  ex- 
ploits of  Dolcino  in  Lombardy  were  exciting  general  terror,  which 
rendered  all  irregular  fraternities  the  object  of  suspicion  and  dread. 
The  Conventuals  took  advantage  of  this  and  incited  Fr£i,  Toramaso 
to  summon  before  him  all  who  wore  unauthorized  religious  habits. 
The  Spirituals  were  cited  again,  to  the  number  of  forty-two,  and 
this  time  they  did  not  escape  so  easily.  They  were  condemned  as 
heretics,  and  when  Andrea  da  Segna,  under  whose  protection  they 
had  lived,  interposed  in  their  favor,  Tommaso  carried  them  to  Tri- 
vento,  where  they  were  tortured  for  five  days.  This  excited  the 
compassion  of  the  bishop  and  nobles  of  the  town,  so  they  were 
transferred  to  Castro  llainardo,  a  solitary  spot,  where  for  five 
months  they  were  afflicted  with  the  sharpest  torments.  Two  of 
the  younger  brethren  yielded  and  accused  themselves  and  their 
comrades,  but  revoked  when  released.  Some  of  them  died,  and 
finally  the  survivors  were  ordered  to  be  scourged  naked  through 
the  streets  of  Naples  and  were  banished  the  kingdom,  although 
no  specific  heresy  was  alleged  against  them  in  the  sentence. 
Through  all  this  the  resolution  of  the  little  band  never  faltered. 
Convinced  that  they  alone  were  on  the  path  of  salvation,  they 
would  not  be  forced  back  into  the  Order,  On  the  death  of  Liber- 
ate, Angelo  was  chosen  as  their  leader,  and  amid  persecution  and 
obloquy  they  formed  a  congregation  in  the  Mark  of  Ancona, 
known  as  the  Clareni,  from  the  surname  of  their  chief,  and  under 
the  protection  of  the  cardinal,  Napoleone  Orsini.* 


•  Angel.  Clarin.  Epist.  (op.  cit.  1883, 539-31).— Hist.  Tribulat.  (lb.  1886,  330- 
6).— Wadding,  aim.  1303,  No.  8 ;  1307,  No.  3-4. 
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This  group  had  not  been  by  any  means  alone  in  opposing  the 
laxity  of  the  Conventuals,  althongh  it  was  the  only  one  which  suc- 
ceeded in  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  its  opponents.  The  Spirituals 
were  numerous  in  the  Order,  but  the  policy  of  Boniface  Till,  led 
him  to  support  the  efforts  of  the  Conventuals  to  keep  them  in  sub- 
jection. Jacopone  da  Todi,  the  author  of  the  Stabat  JIater,  was 
perhaps  the  most  prominent  of  these,  and  his  savage  verses  directed 
against  the  pope  did  not  tend  to  harmonize  the  troubles.  After 
the  capture  of  Palestrina,  in  1298,  Boniface  threw  him  into  a  foul 
dungeon,  where  he  solaced  his  captivity  with  canticles  full  of  the 
mystic  ardor  of  divine  love.  It  is  related  that  Boniface  once,  pass- 
ing the  grating  of  his  cell,  jeeringly  called  to  him, "  J^copo,  when 
will  you  get  out  V  and  was  promptly  answered, "  When  you  come 
in."  In  a  sense  the  prophecy  proved  true,  for  one  of  the  first  acts 
of  Benedict  XI.,  in  December,  1303,  was  to  release  Jacopone  from 
both  prison  and  excommunication,* 

Frd  Corrado  da  Offlda  was  another  prominent  member  of  the 
Spiritual  group.  He  had  been  a  friend  of  John  of  Parma ;  for  fifty- 
five  years  ho  wore  but  a  single  gown,  patched  and  repatched  as 
necessity  required,  and  this  with  his  rope  girdle  constituted  his 
sole  worldly  possesions.  In  the  mystic  exaltation  which  charac- 
terized the  sect  he  had  frequent  visions  and  ecstasies,  in  which  he 
was  lifted  from  the  ground  after  the  fashion  of  the  saints.  When 
Liberato  and  his  companions  were  in  their  Achaian  refuge  he 
designed  joining  them  with  Jacopo  de'  Monti  and  others,  but  the 
execution  of  the  project  was  in  some  way  prevented.f 

'  Cantft,  Eretici  d'  Italia,  1. 139.— Comija,  La  Riforma  in  Italia,  I.  314. 
A  specimen  of  Jacopone's  attacks  on  Boniface  will  show  tlie  temper  of  the 
times— 

"  Poaesti  la  tna  lingua  O  possima  avaiizia 

Contra  religione  Sete  indiiplicata, 

A  clir  Wasferaia  Bever  tanta  pecunia 

Senza  niun  cagione,  E  noit  osaer  saziata!" 

fCoinba,  op.  cit.  3t3.) 
There  is  doubtless  foundation  for  the  story  related  by  Savonarola  in  a  sei-mon, 
that  Jacopone  was  once  brought  into  the  cousiBtory  of  cardinals  and  requested  lo 
preach,  when  he  solemnly  repeated  thrice,  "I  wonder  that  in  consequence  of 
your  sins  the  earth  does  not  open  and  swallow  j-ou."— ViUari,  FrX  Savonarola, 
n.  Ed.  T.  n.  p.  3. 

+  Hist.Tribulat,  (loc.  cit.  pp.  !ill-13). 
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Such  men,  filled  with  the  profoundest  conviction  of  their  holy 
calling,  were  not  to  be  controlled  by  either  kindness  or  severity. 
It  vf'as  in  vain  that  the  general,  Giovanni  di  Murro,  at  the  chapter 
of  1302,  held  in  Genoa,  iasued  a  precept  deploring  the  abandonment, 
by  the  Order,  of  lioly  poverty,  as  shown  by  the  po^ession  of  lands 
and  farms  and  vineyards,  and  the  assumption  by  friars  of  duties 
which  involved  them  in  worldly  cares  and  strife  and  htigation. 
He  ordered  the  sale  of  all  property,  and  forbade  the  members  of 
the  Order  from  appeaxing  in  any  court.  Tet  while  he  was  thus 
rigid  as  to  the  ownership  of  property,  he  was  la^s  as  to  its  use,  and 
condemned  as  pernicious  the  doctrine  that  the  vow  of  poverty  in- 
volved restriction  in  its  enjoyment.  He  was,  moreover,  resolved  on 
extinguishing  the  schism  in  the  Order,  and  his  influence  with  Boni- 
face was  one  of  the  impelling  causes  of  the  continued  persecution 
of  the  Spirituals.  They  stubbornly  rejected  all  attempts  at  recon- 
ciliation, and  placed  a  true  estimate  on  these  efforts  of  reform. 
Before  the  year  was  out  Giovanni  was  created  Cardinal  Bishop  of 
Porto,  and  was  allowed  to  govern  the  Order  through  a  vicar ;  the 
reforms  were  partially  enforced  in  some  provinces  for  a  short  time ; 
then  they  fell  into  desuetude,  and  matters  went  on  as  before.* 

In  France,  where  the  influence  of  Joachim  and  the  Everlasting 
Gospel  was  much  more  lasting  and  pronounced  than  in  Italy,  the 
career  of  the  Spirituals  revolves  around  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able personages  of  the  period — Pierre  Jean  Olivi.  Bom  in  1247, 
he  was  placed  in  the  Franciscan  Order  at  the  age  of  twelve,  and 
was  trained  in  the  University  of  Paris,  where  he  obtained  the 
baccalaureate.  His  grave  demeanor,  seasoned  with  a  lively  wit,  his 
irreproachable  morals,  his  fervid  eloquence,  and  the  extent  of  his 
learning  won  for  him  universal  respect,  while  his  piety,  gentleness, 
humility,  and  zeal  for  holy  poverty  gained  for  him  a  reputation 
for  sanctity  which  assigned  to  him  the  gift  of  pi-ophecy.  That 
such  a  man  should  attach  himself  to  the  Spirituals  was  a  matter  of 
course,  and  equaUy  so  was  the  enmity  which  he  excited  by  un- 
sparing reproof  of  the  laxity  of  observance  into  which  the  Order 
had  declined.    In  his  voluminous  writings  he  taught  that  absolute 


-  Wadding,  ann.  1303,  No.  1-3, 7 ;  auii.  1310,  No.  0.— Fraaz  Ebvle  (Arcliiv  fur 
Litt.-u.  K.  1886,p.  885). 
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poverty  is  the  source  of  all  the  virtues  and  of  a  saintly  life ;  that 
the  Rule  prohibited  aU  proprietorship,  whether  individual  or  in  com- 
mon, and  that  the  vow  bound  the  members  to  the  most  sparing  use 
of  all  necessaries,  the  meanest  garments,  the  absence  of  shoes,  etc., 
while  the  pope  had  no  power  to  dispense  or  absolve,  and  much  less 
to  order  anything  contrary  to  the  Kule.  The  convent  of  Beziers, 
to  which  he  belonged  bee  tme  the  centre  of  the  Spiritual  sect,  and 
the  devotion  which  he  excited  was  shared  by  the  population  at 
large,  as  well  as  b}  hifs  biethien.  The  temper  of  the  man  was 
shown  when  he  undorn  ent  hi&  iirst  rebuke.  In  1278  some  writings 
of  his  in  praise  of  the  A  iigin  W(.re  considered  to  trench  too  close- 
ly on  Hariolatry,  The  Order  had  not  yet  committed  itself  to 
this,  and  complaint  was  made  to  the  general,  Geronimo  d'Ascoh, 
afterwards  Nicholas  IV.,  who  read  the  tracts  and  condemned  him 
to  burn  them  with  his  own  hands.  Olivi  at  once  obeyed  without 
any  sign  of  perturbation,  and  when  his  wondering  brethren  asked 
how  he  could  endure  such  mortification  so  tranquilly,  he  replied 
that  he  had  performed  the  sacrifice  with  a  thoroughly  placid  mind  ; 
he  had  not  felt  more  pleasure  in  writing  the  tracts  than  in  burn- 
ing them  at  the  command  of  his  superior,  and  the  lose  was  noth- 
ing, for  if  necessary  he  could  easily  write  them  again  in  better 
shape.  A  man  so  self-centred  and  imperturbable  could  not  fail  to 
impress  his  convictions  on  those  who  surrounded  him.* 

What  his  convictions  really  were  is  a  problem  not  easily  solved 
at  the  present  day.  The  tierce  antagonisms  which  he  excited  by 
his  fiery  onslaughts  on  individuals  as  well  as  on  the  general  laxity 
of  the  Order  at  large,  caused  his  later  years  to  be  pa^ed  in  a  series 
of  investigations  for  heresy.  At  the  general  chapter  of  Strass- 
burg,  in  1282,  his  writings  were  ordered  to  be  examined.  In  1283 
Eonagrazia  di  S.  Giovanni,  the  general,  came  to  France,  collected 
and  placed  them  all  in  the  hands  of  seven  of  the  leading  members  of 
the  Order,  who  found  in  them  propositions  which  they  variously 


•  Wadding,  ann.  1278,  No.  ^7-8.— Franz,  Ehile,  Arcliiv  f.  L.  u.  K.  1887,  pp. 
505-11,  53S-S. 

When  Geronimo  d'Ascoli  attained  the  papacy  lie  was  urged  Ui  proseniitc  Otivi, 
but  refused,  expressing  the  highest  conaidetfltioii  for  Jiis  talents  and  piety,  and 
declBting  that  liis  rebuke  had  been  merely  intended  as  a  warning  (Hist.  Trib. 
loc.  oit.  1886,  p.  289). 
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characterized  as  false,  heretical,  presumptuoua,  anii  dangerous,  and 
ordered  the  tracts  containing  them  to  be  surrendered  by  all  pos- 
sessing them.  Olivi  subscribed  to  the  judgment  in  1284,  although 
he  complained  that  he  had  not  been  permitted  to  appeac  in  person 
before  his  judges  and  explain  the  censured  passages,  to  which 
distorted  meanings  had  been  applied.  "With  some  difficulty  he 
procured  copies  of  his  inculpated  writings  and  proceeded  to  justi- 
fy himself.  Still  the  circle  of  his  disciples  continued  to  increase ; 
incapable  of  the  self-restraint  of  their  master,  and  secretly  imbued 
with  Joachitie  doctrines,  they  were  not  content  with  the  quiet 
propagation  of  their  principles,  but  excited  tumults  and  seditions. 
Olivi  was  held  responsible.  The  chapter  held  at  Milan  in  1285 
elected  as  general  minister  Arlotto  di  Prato,ono  of  the  seven  who 
had  condemned  him,  and  issued  a  decree  ordering  a  strict  perqui- 
sition and  seizure  of  his  writings.  The  new  general,  moreover, 
summoned  him  to  Paris  for  another  inquisition  into  his  faith, 
of  which  the  promoters  were  two  of  the  members  of  the  previous 
commission,  Richard  Middleton  and  Giovanni  di  Murro,  the  future 
general.  The  matter  was  prolonged  until  1286,  when  Arlotto 
died,  and  nothing  was  done.  Matteo  d'Acquasparta  vouched  for 
his  orthodoxy  in  appointing  him  teacher  in  the  general  school  of 
the  Order  at  Florence.  Eaymond  Gaufridi,  who  succeeded  Matteo 
d'Acquasparta  in  1S90,  was  a  friend  and  admirer  of  Olivi,  but  could 
not  prevent  fresh  proceedings,  though  he  appointed  him  teacher 
at  MontpeUier.  Excitement  in  Languedoc  had  reached  a  point 
which  led  Nicholas  IV.,  in  1390,  to  order  Eaymond  to  suppress 
the  disturbers  of  the  peace.  He  commissioned  Eertrand  de  Cigo- 
tier.  Inquisitor  of  the  Comtat  Venaissin,  to  investigate  and  report, 
in  order  that  the  matter  might  be  brought  before  the  next  gen- 
eral chapter,  to  be  held  in  Paris.  In  1292,  accordingly,  Olivi  ap- 
peared before  the  chapter,  professed  his  acceptance  of  the  bull 
Mdit  qid  se?mnat,  asserted  that  he  had  never  intentionally  taught 
or  written  otherwise,  and  revoked  and  abjured  anything  that  he 
might  inadvertently  have  said  in  contradiction  of  it.  He  was  dis- 
missed in  peace,  but  twenty-nine  of  his  zealous  and  headstrong 
followers,  whom  Bertrand  de  Cigotier  had  found  guilty,  were  duly 
punished.  His  few  remaining  years  seem  to  have  passed  in  com- 
parative peace.  Two  letters  written  in  1295,  one  to  Corrado  da 
OfBda  and  the  other  to  the  sons  of  Charles  II.  of  Naples,  then 
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held  as  hostages  in  Catalonia,  who  had  asked  him  to  visit  them, 
show  that  he  was  held  in  high  esteem,  that  he  desired  to  curb  the 
fanatic  zeal  of  the  more  advanced  Spirituals,  and  that  he  could  not 
restrain  himself  from  apocalyptic  speculation.  On  his  deathbed, 
in  1298,  he  uttered  a  confession  of  faith  in  which  he  professed  abso- 
lute submission  to  the  Roman  Church  and  to  Boniface  as  its  head. 
He  also  submitted  aU  his  works  to  the  Holy  See,  and  made  a 
declaration  of  principles  as  to  the  matters  in  dispute  within  the 
Order,  which  contained  nothing  that  Bonaventura  would  not  have 
signed,  or  Nicholas  III,  would  have  impugned  as  contrary  to  the 
bull  JSdit,  although  it  sharply  rebuked  the  money-getting  prac- 
tices and  relaxation  of  the  Order,* 

He  was  honorably  buried  at  Narbonne,  and  then  the  contro- 
versy over  his  memory  became  more  lively  than  ever,  rendering  it 
almost  impossible  to  determine  his  responsibility  for  the  opinions 
which  were  ascribed  to  him  by  both  friends  and  foes.  That  his 
bones  became  the  object  of  assiduous  cult,  in  spite  of  repeated 
prohibitions,  that  innumerable  miracles  were  worked  at  his  tomb, 
that  crowds  of  pilgrims  flocked  to  it,  that  bis  feast-day  became  one 
of  the  great  solemnities  of  the  year,  and  that  he  was  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  efficient  saints  in  the  calendar,  only  shows  the 
popular  estimate  of  his  virtues  and  the  zeal  of  those  who  regarded 


'  Waclding.  ann.  1283,  No.  3 ;  ann,  1383,  No.  1 ;  ann.  1385,  No.  G  ;  ;iun.  1390, 
No.  11;  ann.  1393, No.  18;  ann.  1397,No.  33-4,— Chron.eiaasbergerann.  1383.— 
Hist.  Tribulat.  (loc.  cit.  pp.  294-5).— Franz  Eliile,  Arcliiv,  1886,  pp.  383, 389 ;  1887, 
pp.  417-37,439,433,438,584.- Rajm.  de  Fronciacho  (Ai-cLiv,  1887,  p.  15), 

Olivi's  death  is  commonly  assigned  to  1S97,  but  tlie  I'vmaitus  Saneti  Patria, 
which  was  one  of  the  books  most  in  vogue  among  his  disciples,  stntag  that  it 
occurred  on  Friday,  March  14,  1397  (Bernard.  Guidon.  Practicn  P.  v.) ;  Friday 
fell  on  March  14  in  1398,  and  the  common  habit  of  commencing  the  yew  with 
Easter  explains  the  substitution  of  1S97  for  1298. 

His  bones  are  generally  said  to  have  been  dug  up  and  bunicd  a  few  months 
after  interment,  by  order  of  the  general,  Giovanni  di  Murro  (Tocco,  op.  cit.  p. 
608).  Wadding,  indeed,  asserts  that  they  were  twice  exhumed  (ann.  1397,  No. 
36).  Eymerichraentionsatraditionthatthey  were  carried  to  Avignon  and  thrown 
by  night  into  the  Rhone  (Eymeriei  Direct.  Inquis.  p.  313).  The  cult  of  which 
they  were  the  object  shows  that  this  could  not  have  been  the  case,  and  Bernard 
Gui,  the  best  possible  authority,  in  commenting  on  the  Tranntvi  states  tiiat 
they  were  abstracted  in  1318  and  hiddon  noonelcnowswhere— doubtless  by  dis- 
ciples to  prevent  the  impending  profanation  of  exhumation. 
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themaelves  as  his  disciples.  Certain  it  is  that  the  Council  of  Vienne, 
in  1313,  treated  his  memor;^  with  great  gentleness.  "While  it  con- 
demned with  merciless  severity  the  mystic  extravagances  of  the 
Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit,  it  found  only  four  errors  to  note  in 
the  voluminous  writings  of  Olivi— errors  of  merely  speculative  in- 
terest, such  as  are  frequent  among  the  schoolmen  of  the  period — 
and  these  it  pointed  out  without  attributing  them  to  him  or  even 
mentioning  his  name.  These  his  immediate  followers  denied  his 
holding,  although  eventually  one  of  them,  curiously  enough,  be- 
came a  sort  of  shibboleth  among  the  Olivists.  It  was  that  Christ 
was  still  alive  on  the  cross  when  pierced  hj  the  lance,  and  was 
based  on  the  assertion  that  the  relation  in  Matthew  originally  dif- 
fered in  this  respect  from  that  in  John,  and  had  been  altered  to 
secure  harmony.  AH  other  questions  relating  to  the  teachings  of 
Olivi  the  council  referred  to  the  Franciscans  for  settlement,  show- 
ing that  they  were  deemed  of  minor  importance,  after  tJiey  had 
been  exhaustively  debated  before  it  by  Bonagrazia  da  Bergamo  in 
attack. and  TJbertino  da  Casale  in  defence.  Thus  the  council  con- 
demned neither  his  person  nor  his  writings ;  that  the  result  was 
held  as  vindicating  his  orthodoxy  was  seen  when,  in  1313,  his  feast- 
day  was  celebrated  with  unexampled  enthusiasm  at  Narbonne,  and 
was  attended  by  a  concourse  equal  to  that  which  assembled  at  the 
anniversary  of  the  Portiuncula.  Moreover,  after  the  heat  of  the 
controversy  had  passed  away,  the  subsequent  condemnation  of  hia 
writings  by  John  XXII.  was  removed  by  Sixtus  lY.,  towards  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Olivi's  teachings  may  therefore  fairly 
be  concluded  to  have  contained  no  very  revolutionary  doctrines. 
In  fact,  shortly  after  his  death  all  the  Franciscans  of  Provence 
were  required  to  sign  an  abjuration  of  his  errors,  among  which 
was  enumerated  the  one  respecting  the  wound  of  Christ,  but  noth- 
ing was  said  respecting  the  graver  aberrations  subsequently  at- 
tributed to  him.*    

'Wadding,  ann.  1391,  No.  13;  1207,  No.  S5;  1313,  No.  4.— Lib,  Sentoutt. 
Inq.  Tolos.  pp.  30G,  813.— Coll.  Doat.  XXVII.  fol.  7  BCiq.—Lib,  i.  Clement,  i.  1.— 
Tocco,  op.  cit.  pp.  509-10.— MS8.  Bib.  Nat.  No.  4S70,  fol.  108.— -Franz  Ehrle 
(ubi  sup,  1885,  p.  544 ;  1886,  pp.  389-98, 402-5 ;  1887,  pp.  448, 491).— Raymond  de 
Fronciaclio  (Arcliiv,  1887,  p.  17). 

The  traditional  wrath  of  tlie  Couyentuala  was  still  strong  enough  in  the  year 
1500  to  lead  the  general  chapter  held  at  Terai  to  forbid,  under  pain  of  imprison- 
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On.  tlie  other  hand  he  was  unquestionably  the  heresiarch  of  the 
Spirituals,  both  of  France  and  Italy,  regarded  by  them  as  tlie  di- 
.  rect  successor  of  Joachim  and  Francis.  The  Historia  Tribitlationvm^ 
finds  in  the  pseudo-Joachitie  prophecies  a  clear  account  of  all  the 
events  in  his  career.  Enthusiastic  Spirituals,  who  held  the  revolu- 
tionary doctrines  of  the  Everlasting  Gospel,  testified  before  the 
Inquisition  that  the  third  age  of  the  Church  had  its  beginning  in 
Olivi,  who  thus  supplanted  St.  Francis  himsehE.  lie  was  inspired 
of  heaven ;  his  doctrine  had  been  revealed  to  him  in  Paris,  some 
said,  Tp-hile  he  was  washing  his  hands ;  others  that  the  illumination 
came  to  him  from  Christ  while  in  church,  at  the  third  hour  of 
the  day.  Thus  his  utterances  wore  of  equal  authority  with  those 
of  St,  Paul,  and  were  to  be  obeyed  by  the  Church  without  the 
change  of  a  letter.  It  is  no  wonder  that  he  was  held  account- 
able for  the  extravagances  of  those  who  regarded  him  with  such 
veneration  and  recognized  him  as  their  leader  and  teacher.* 

When  Olivi  died,  his  former  prosecutor,  Giovanni  di  Murro, 
was  general  of  the  Order,  and,  strong  as  were  his  own  ascetic 
convictions,  he  lost  no  time  in  completing  the  work  which  he  had 
previously  failed  to  accomplish.  Olivi's  memory  was  condemned 
as  that  of  a  heretic,  and  an  order  was  issued  for  the  surrender 
of  all  his  writings,  which  was  enforced  with  unsparing  rigor,  and 
continued  by  his  successor,  Gonsalvo  de  Balboa.  Pons  Botugati, 
a  friar  eminent  for  piety  and  eloquence,  refused  to  surrender  for 
burning  some  of  the  prohibited  ti-aets,  and  was  chained  closely  to 
the  wall  in  a  damp  and  fetid  dungeon,  where  bread  and  water 
were  sparingly  flung  to  him,  and  where  ho  soon  rotted  to  death 
in  filth,  so  that  when  bis  body  was  hastily  thrust  into  an  uncon- 
secrated  grave  it  was  found  that  already  the  flesh  was  burrowed 
through  by  worms.  A  number  of  other  recalcitrants  were  also 
imprisoned  with  almost  equal  harshness,  and  in  tlie  next  general 
chapter  the  reading  of  aU  of  Olivi's  works  was  formally  prohibited. 
That  much  incendiary  matter  was  in  circulation,  attributed  direct- 
ly or  indirectly  to  him,  is  shown  by  a  catalogue  of  Olivist  tracts, 
treating  of  such  dangerous  questions  as  the  power  of  the  i>ope  to 

nient,  any  member  of  the  Order  from  posseasing  any  of  Olivi's  writings.— Franz 
Ebrle  (ubi  sup.  1887,  pp,  457-8). 

*  Hiat.  Tribulat.  (loc.  cit.  pp.  288-0).— Coll.  Doat,  XXVII.  fol.  7  sqii.— Lib. 
SenteDtt.  Inii.  Tolos.  pp.  306,  308.— Bernard.  Guidon.  Practjca  P.  v. 
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dispense  from  vows,  his  right  to  claim  implicit  obedience  in  mat- 
ters concerning  faith  and  morals,  and  other  similar  mutterings  of 
rebellion.* 

The  worli  of  Olivi  which  called  forth  the  greatest  discussion, 
and  as  to  which  the  evidences  are  peculiarly  irreconcilable,  was 
his  Postil  on  the  Apocalypse.  It  was  from  this  that  the  chief 
arguments  were  drawn  for  his  condemnation.  In  an  inquisitorial 
sentence  of  1318  wo  learn  that  his  writings  were  then  again  under 
esamination  by  order  of  John  XXII. ;  that  they  were  held  to  be 
the  source  of  aQ  the  errors  which  the  sectaries  were  then  expiating 
at  the  stake,  and  that  principal  among  them  was  his  work  on  the 
Apocalypse,  so  that,  until  the  papal  decision,  no  one  was  to  hold 
him  as  a  saint  or  a  Catholic,  When  the  condemnatory  report  of 
eight  masters  of  theology  came,  in  1319,  the  Spirituals  held  that 
the  outrage  thus  committed  on  the  faith  deprived  of  all  virtue  the 
sacrament  of  the  altar.  No  formal  judgment  was  rendered,  how- 
ever, until  Pehruary  8,  1 336,  when  John  XXII.  Anally  condemned 
the  Postil  on  the  Apocalypse  after  a  careful  scrutiny  in  the  Con- 
sistory, and  the  general  chapter  of  the  Order  forbade  any  one  to 
read  or  possess  it.  One  of  the  reports  of  the  experts  upon  it  has 
reached  us.  It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  they  deliberately 
manufactured  the  extracts  on  which  their  conclusions  are  based, 
and  these  extracts  are  quite  sufficient  to  show  that  the  work  was 
an  echo  of  the  most  dangerous  doctrines  of  the  Everlasting  Gos- 
pel. The  fifth  age  is  drawing  to  an  end,  and,  under  the  figure  of 
the  mystical  Antichrist,  there  are  prophecies  about  the  pseudo-pope, 
pseudo-Christs,  and  pseudo-prophets  in  terms  which  clearly  allude 
to  the  existing  hierarchy.  The  pseudo-pope  will  be  kno^vn  by  his 
heresies  concerning  the  perfection  of  evangelical  poverty  (as  we 
shall  see  was  the  case  with  John  XXII,),  and  the  pseudo-Joachim's 
prophecies  concerning  Prederic  II.  are  quoted  to  show  how  prel- 
ates and  clergy  who  defend  the  Rule  wiU  be  ejected.  The  carnal 
church  is  the  Great  "Whore  of  Babylon ;  it  makes  drunken  and 

•  Hist  Tribulat.  (loc.  cit.  pp,  300-1).— Tocco,  pp.  480-61,  503-4. 

■Wadding  (ann.  1297,  No.  83-5)  identiBes  Pons  Botugati  with  St,  Pons  Car- 
Donelli,  the  illaatrious  teacher  of  Sc,  Louis  of  Toulouse.  Franz  Eliile  (Archiv 
fflr  L.  u.  K.  1880,  p.  300)  says  be  can  find  no  evidence  of  this,  and  the  author 
of  the  Eist.  TritmlaL,  in  his  detailed  aceount  of  the  affair,  would  hai'dlj  have 
omitted  a  fact  so  serviceable  to  his  cause. 
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corrupts  the  nations  with  its  carnalities,  and  oppresses  the  few 
remaining  nghteoua,  as  under  Paganism  it  did  with  its  idolatries. 
In  forty  generations  from  the  harvest  of  the  apostles  there  will 
be  a  new  harvest  of  the  Jews  and  of  the  whole  world,  to  be  gar- 
nered by  the  Evangelical  Order,  to  which  all  power  and  authority 
will  be  transfeired.  There  are  to  be  a  sixth  and  a  seventh  age, 
after  which  comes  the  Day  of  Judgment.  The  date  of  tiiis  latter 
cannot  be  computed,  but  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  the 
sixth  age  is  to  open.  The  carnal  church,  or  Babylon,  wiU  expire, 
and  the  triumph  of  the  spiritual  church  will  commence.* 

It  has  been  customary  for  historians  to  assume  that  this  resur- 
rection of  the  Everlasting  Gospel  was  Olivi's  work,  though  it  is 
evident  from  the  closing  years  of  his  career  that  ho  could  not  have 
been  guilty  of  uttering  such  inflammatory  doctrines,  and  this  is 
confirmed  by  the  silence  of  the  Council  of  Vienne  concerning 
them,  although  it  condemned  his  other  trifling  errors  after  a  thor- 
ough debate  on  the  subject  by  his  enemies  and  friends.  In  fact, 
Bonagrazia,  in  the  name  of  the  Conventuals,  bitterly  attacked  his 
memory  and  adduced  a  long  list  of  his  errors,  including  cursorily 
certain  false  and  fantastic  prophecies  in  the  Postil  on  the  Apoca- 
lypse and  his  stigmatizing  the  Church  as  the  Great  Whore.  Had 
such  passages  as  the  above  existed  they  would  have  been  set  f  oi-th 
at  length  and  defence  would  have  been  impossihle.  Ubertino  in 
reply,  however,  boldly  characterized  the  assertion  as  most  menda- 
cious and  impious ;  Olivi,  he  declared,  had  always  spoken  most 
reverently  of  the  Church  and  Holy  See ;  the  Postil  itself  closed 
with  a  submission  to  the  Eoman  Church  as  the  universal  mistress, 
and  in  the  body  of  the  work  the  Holy  See  was  repeatedly  alluded 
to  as  the  seat  of  God  and  of  Christ ;  the  Church  Militant  and  the 
Church  Triumphant  are  spoken  of  as  the  seats  of  God  which  will 
last  to  the  end,  while  the  reprobate  are  Babylon  and  the  Great 
"Whore.  It  is  impossible  that  Ubertino  can  have  quoted  these  pas- 
sages falsely,  for  Bonagrazia  would  have  readdy  overwhelmed  him 
with  confusion,  and  the  Council  of  Vienne  would  have  rendered  a 
far  different  judgment.    We  know  from  undoubted  sources  that 


*  Baluz.  et  Mansi  II,  340-50.— Bern.  Guidon.  Pract.  P.  v.— Boat,  SXVn. 
fol.  7  sqq..— Bern.  Guidon.  Vit.  Johann.  PP.  XXII.  (Muratori,  S.  R.  I.  III.  n. 
491).— Wadding,  aim,  133a,  No.  4.— Aivur,  Pelag.  de  Planctu  Eccles.  Lib.  ir,  art 
58.— Baluz.  et  Mansi  H.  366-70. 
III.-4 
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the  revolutionary  doctrines  commonly  attributed  to  Olivi  were 
entertained  by  those  who  considered  themselves  and  were  consid- 
ered to  be  hia  disciplea,  and  we  can  only  assume  that  in  their  mis- 
guided zeal  they  interpolated  his  Postil;  and  gave  to  their  own 
mystic  dreams  the  authority  of  his  great  name.* 

After  the  death  of  Ohvi  the  Franciscan  officials  seem  to  have 
felt  themselves  unable  to  suppress  the  sect  which  was  spreading 
and  organizing  throughout  Languedoc.  Tor  some  reason  not  ap- 
parent, unless  it  may  have  been  jealousy  of  the  Dominicans,  the 
aid  of  the  Inquisition  was  not  called  in,  and  the  inquisitors  with- 
held their  hands  from  offenders  of  the  rival  Order.  The  regular 
church  authorities,  however,  were  appealed  to,  and  in  1299  Gilles, 
Archbishop  of  !Karbonne,  held  at  Beziers  a  provincial  synod,  in 
which  were  condemned  the  Beguines  of  both  sexes  who  under  the 
lead  of  learned  men  of  an  honorable  Order  (the  Franciscans)  en- 
gaged in  rehgious  exercises  not  prescribed  by  the  Church,  wore 
vestments  distinguishing  them  from  other  folk,  performed  novel 
penances  and  abstinences,  administered  vows  of  chastity,  often 
not  observed,  held  nocturnal  conventicles,  frequented  heretics,  and 
proclaimed  that  the  end  of  the  world  was  at  hand,  and  that  already 
the  reign  of  Antichrist  had  begun.  From  them  many  scandals 
had  already  arisen,  and  there  was  danger  of  more  and  greater 
troubles.  The  bishops  were  therefore  ordered,  in  their  several 
dioceses,  to  investigate  these  sectaries  closely  and  to  suppress  them. 
"We  see  from  this  that  there  was  rapidly  growing  up  a  new  heresy 
based  upon  the  Everlasting  Gospel,  with  the  stricter  Franciscans 
as  a  nucleus,  but  extending  among  the  people.  For  this  popular 
propaganda  the  Tertiary  Order  afforded  peculiar  facilities,  and 
we  shall  find  hereafter  that  the  Beguines,  as  they  were  generally 
called,  were  to  a  great  extent  Tertiaries,  when  not  full  members 
of  the  Order.    There  was  nothing,  however,  to  tempt  the  cupidity 


•  Franz  Ehrle  (Arcliiv  f,  L.  u.  K.  1886,  pp.  368-70,  407-9).— Wadding,  aun. 
1397,  No,  S6-47.— Bflluz.  et  Mansi  11.  376. 

Tocco  (Arcbivio  Storico  Italiano,  T.  XVII.  No.  3.— Cf.  Franz  Ehi'Ie,  Archiv 
fiir  L.  11.  K.  1887,  p.  493)  has  recently  found  in  the  Laurentian  Library  &  M8.  of 
Olivi'a  Postil  on  the  Apocalypse.  It  contains  all  the  passages  cited  in  the  con- 
demnatiijn,  showing  that  the  commission  which  sat  in  jndginent  did  not  invent 
thera,  but  as  it  is  of  the  fifteenth  century  it  does  not  iuTalidate  the  suggestion 
that  his  followers  interpolated  his  work  after  his  death. 
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of  the  episcopal  officials  to  the  prosecution  of  those  whose  princi- 
pal belief  consisted  in  the  rennnciation  of  siU  worldly  goods,  and 
it  is  not  likely  that  they  showed  themselves  more  diligent  in  their 
duties  than  we  have  seen  them  when  greater  interests  were  at 
stake.  The  action  of  the  conncil  may  therefore  be  safely  assumed 
as  wasted,  except  as-  justifying  persecution  within  the  Order.  The 
lay  Beguines  doubtless  enjoyed  practical  immunity,  while  the 
Spiritual  Friars  continued  to  endure  the  miseries  at  the  hands  of 
their  superiors  for  which  monastic  life  afforded  such  abundant 
opportunities.  Thus,  at  Villefranche,  when  Raymond  Auriole 
and  Jean  Prime  refused  to  admit  that  their  vows  permitted  a 
liberal  use  of  the  things  of  the  world,  they  were  imprisoned  in 
chains  and  starved  tiU  Raymond  died,  deprived  of  the  sacraments 
as  a  heretic,  and  Jean  barely  escaped  with  his  life.* 

Thus  passed  away  the  ■  unfortunate  thirteenth  century ^ — that 
age  of  lofty  aspirations  unfulflUed,  of  brilliant  dreams  unsubstan- 
tial as  visions,  of  hopes  ever  looking  to  fruition  and  ever  disap- 
pointed. The  human  intellect  had  awakened,  but  as  yet  the  hu- 
man conscience  slumbered,  save  in  a  few  rare  souls  who  mostly 
paid  in  disgrace  or  death  the  penalty  of  their  precocious  sensitive- 
ness. That  wonderful  century  passed  away  and  left  as  its  legacy 
to  its  successor  vast  progress,  indeed,  in  intellectual  activity,  but 
on  the  spiritual  side  of  the  inheritance  a  dreary  void.  All  efforts 
to  elevate  the  ideals  of  man  had  miserably  failed.  Society  was 
harder  and  coai-ser,  more  carnal  and  more  worldly  than  ever,  and 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  Inquisition  had  done  its  full 
share  to  bring  this  about  by  punishing  aspirations,  and  by  teach- 
ing that  the  only  safety  lay  in  mechanical  conformity,  regardless 
of  abuses  and  unmindful  of  corruption.  The  results  of  that  hun- 
dred years  of  effort  and  suffering  are  well  symbolized  in  the  two 
popes  with  whom  it  began  and  ended — Innocent  III.  and  that 
pinchbeck  Innocent,  BoniEace  VIII.,  who,  in  the  popular  phrase 
of  the  time,  came  in  like  a  fox,  ruled  like  a  lion,  and  died  like 
a  dog.  In  intellect  and  learning  Boniface  was  superior  to  his 
mode!,  in  imperious  pride  his  equal,  in  earnestness,  in  self-devo- 

-  Concil.  Eiterreng.  ann.  !£99  c.  i  (Martene  Thesaur.  IV.  226).— Ubcrtiiii 
Dcclaratio  (Aichiv  f.  LHt.-  u.  K.  1887,  pp.  183-4). 
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tion,  in.  loftiaess  of  aim,  in  all  that  dignifies  ambition,  immeasura- 
bly his  inferior.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  apocalyptic  specula- 
tions of  Joachim  should  acquire  fresh  hold  on  the  minds  of  those 
who  could  not  reconcile  the  spiritual  desert  in  which  they  lived 
with  their  conception  of  the  merciful  providence  of  God.  To  such 
men  it  seemed  impossible  that  he  could  permit  a  continnanco  of 
the  cruel  wickedness  which  pervaded  the  Church,  and  through  it 
infected  society  at  large.  This  was  plainly  beyond  the  power  of 
a  few  earnest  zealots  to  cure,  or  even  to  mitigate,  so  the  divine 
interposition  was  requisite  to  create  a  new  earth,  inhabited  only 
by  the  few  virtuous  Elect,  under  a  reign  of  ascetic  poverty  and 
all-embracing  love. 

One  of  the  most  energetic  and  impetuous  missionaries  of  these 
beliefs  was  Amaldo  do  Tilanova,  in  some  respects,  perhaps,  the 
most  remarkable  man  of  his  time,  whom  we  have  only  of  late 
learned  to  know  thoroughly,  from  the  researches  of  SeHor  Pelayo, 
As  a  physician  he  stood  unrivalled.  Kings  and  popes  disputed 
his  services,  and  his  voluminous  writings  on  medicine  and  hygiene 
were  reprinted  in  collective  editions  six  times  during  the  sixteenth 
century,  besides  numerous  issues  of  special  treatises.  As  a  chem- , 
ist  he  is  more  doubtfully  said  to  have  left  his  mark  in  several 
nseful  discoveries.  As  an  alchemist  he  had  the  repute  of  pro- 
ducing ingots  of  gold  in  the  court  of  Robert  of  N'aples,  a  great 
patron  of  the  science,  and  his  treatises  on  the  subject  were  in- 
cluded in  collections  of  such  works  printed  as  lately  as  the  eight- 
eenth century,  A  student  of  both  Arabic  and  Hebrew,  he  trans- 
lated from  Costa  ben  Luca  treatises  on  incantations,  ligatures,  and 
other  magic  devices.  He  wrote  on  astronomy  and  on  oneiro- 
mancy,  for  he  was  an  expert  expounder  of  dreams,  and  also  on 
surveying  and  wine-making.  He  draughted  laws  for  Frederic  of 
Trinacria  which  that  enlightenetl  monarch  promulgated  and  en- 
forced, and  his  advice  to  Frederic  and  his  brother  Jayme  II.  of 
Aiagon  on  their  duties  as  monarchs  stamps  him  as  a  conscientious 
statesman,  "When  Jayme  apphed  to  him  for  the  explanation  of  a 
mysterious  dream  he  not  only  satisfied  the  king  with  his  exposi- 
tion, but  proceeded  to  warn  him  that  his  chief  duty  lay  in  admin- 
istering justice,  first  to  the  poor,  and  then  to  the  rich.  "When 
asked  how  often  he  gave  audience  to  the  poor,  Jayme  answered, 
once  a  week,  and  also  when  he  rode  out  for  pleasure.    Arnaldo 
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sternly  reproved  him ;  he  was  earning  damnation ;  the  rich  had 
access  to  him  every  day,  morning,  noon,  and  night,  the  poor  but 
seldom ;  he  made  of  God  the  hog  of  St,  Anthony,  which  received 
only  the  refuse  rejected  by  all.  If  he  wished  to  earn  salvation  he 
must  devote  himself  to  the  welfare  of  the  poor,  without  which,  in 
spite  of  the  teachings  of  the  Church,  neither  psalms,  nor  masses, 
nor  fasting,  nor  even  alms  would  suffice.  To  Jayrae  he  was  not 
only  phjrsician  but  counsellor,  venerable  and  much  beloved,  and 
he  was  repeatedly  employed  on  diplomatic  missions  by  the  kings 
of  both  Aragon  and  Sicily.* 

Multifarious  as  were  these  occupations,  they  consumed  but  a 
portion  of  his  restless  activity.    In  dedicating  to  liobert  of  Naples 
his  treatise  on  surveying,  he  describes  himself — 
"  YeUj  Arnaut  de  Vilanova  .  .  . 

Doctor  en  leys  et  ca  dccrets, 

Et  liu  sieDsa  de  sti'oloinia, 

Et  en  I'art  de  medicina, 

Et  ca  la  aonta  teulogia" — 

and,  although  a  layman,  married,  and  a  father,  his  favorite  field  of 
labor  was  theology,  which  he  had  studied  with  the  Dominicans  of 
Montpellier.  In  1292  he  commenced  ivith  a  work  on  the  Tetra- 
graramaton,  or  ineffable  name  of  Jehovah,  in  which  he  sought  to 
explain  by  natural  reasons  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity.  Embarked 
in  such  speculations  he  soon  became  a  confirmed  Joachite.  To  a 
man  of  his  lofty  spiritual  tendencies  and  tender  compassion  for  his 
feUows,  the  wickedness  and  cruelty  of  mankind  were  appalling,  and 
especially  the  crimes  of  the  clergy,  among  whom  he  reckoned  the 
Mendicants  as  the  worst.  Their  vices  he  lashed  unsparingly,  and 
he  naturally  fell  in  with  the  speculations  of  the  pseudo-Joaehitie 
writings,  anticipating  the  speedy  advent  of  Antichrist  and  the  Day 
of  Judgment.  In  numberless  works  composed  in  both  Latin  and 
the  vernacular  he  commented  upon  and  popularized  the  Joachitie 
books,  even  going  so  far  as  to  declare  that  the  revelation  of  Cyril 
was  more  precious  than  all  Scripture.  Such  a  man  naturally 
sympathized  with  the  persecuted  Spirituals.  He  boldly  undertook 
their  defence  in  sundiy  tracts,  and  when,  in  1309,  Frederic  of  Tri- 

'  Pelayo,  Hetetodoxos  Espafioles,  I.  4S0-G1, 475, 500-1,  T36-7, 772,-M.  Flac. 
Dlyr.  Cat.  Test,  Veritatia,  pp.  1733  sqq.  (Ed.  1603). 
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nacria  applied  to  him  to  expound  his  dream,he  seized  the  opportunity 
to  invoke  the  monarch's  commiseration  for  their  sufferings,  by  ex- 
plaining to  him  how,  when,  they  sought  to  appeal  to  the  Holy  See, 
their  brethren  persecuted  and  slew  them,  and  how  evangelical  pov- 
erty was  treated  as  the  gravest  of  crimes.  He  used  his  influence 
similarly  at  the  court  of  Naples,  thus  providing  for  them,  as  we 
shall  see,  a  place  of  refuge  in  their  necessity.* 

With  his  impulsive  temperament  it  was  unpossible  for  him  to 
hold  aloof  from  the  bitter  strife  then  raging.  Eefore  the  thir- 
teenth century  was  out  he  addressed  letters  to  the  Dominicans  and 
Franciscans  of  Paris  and  MontpeHier,  to  the  Kings  of  France  and 
Aragon,  and  even  to  the  Sacred  College,  announcing  the  approach- 
ing end  of  the  world ;  the  wicked  Catholics,  and  especially  the 
clergy,  were  the  members  of  the  coming  Antichrist.  This  aroused 
an  active  controversy,  in  which  neither  party  spared  the  other. 
After  a  war  of  tracts  the  Catalan  Dominicans  formally  accused 
him  before  the  Bishop  of  Girona,  and  he  responded  that  they  had 
no  standing  in  court,  as  they  were  heretics  and  madmen,  dogs  and 
jugglers,  and  he  cited  them  to  appear  before  the  pope  by  the  fol- 
lowing Lent.  It  could  only  have  been  the  royal  favor  which  pre- 
served him  from  the  fate  at  the  stake  of  many  a  less  audacious 
controversialist ;  and  when,  in  1300,  King  Jayme  sent  him  on  a  mis- 
sion to  Philippe  lo  Bel,  he  boldly  laid  his  work  on  the  advent  of 
Antichrist  before  the  TJniveisity  of  Paris.  The  theologians  looked 
askance  on  it,  and,  in  spite  of  his  ambassadorial  immunity,  on  the 
eve  of  his  return  he  was  arrested  without  warning  by  the  episco- 
pal Official.  The  Archbishop  of  "Narbonne  interposed  in  vain,  and 
he  was  bailed  out  on  security  of  three  thousand  livres,  furnished  by 
the  Viscount  of  jSTarbonne  and  other  friends.  Brought  before  the 
masters  of  theology,  he  was  forced  by  threats  of  imprisonment  to 
recant  upon  the  spot,  without  being  allowed  to  defend  himself, 
and  one  can  well  believe  his  statement  that  one  of  his  most  eager 
judges  was  a  Pranciscan,  whose  zeal  was  doubtless  inflamed  by  the 
portentous  appearance  of  another  Olivi  from  the  prolific  South.f 

A  formal  appeal  to  Boniface  was  followed  by  a  personal  visit 

'  Pelayo,  I.  454, 45S,  46i-0, 468-9, 730-1, 779.— Pranz  Ehrle,  Archiv  flir  Litt.- 
und  Kirchengesoliichte,  188S,  337-8. 
t  Pelayo,  I.  460, 464-8, 739-45. 
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to  the  papal  court.  Keceived  at  first  with  jeers,  his  obstinacy  pro- 
voked repression.  As  a  relapsed,  he  might  have  been  burned,  but 
ho  was  only  imprisoned  and  forced  to  a  second  recantation,  in 
spite  of  which  Phihppe  le  Bel,  at  the  assembly  of  the  Louvre  in 
1303,  in  his  charges  of  heresy  against  Boniface  asserted  that  the 
pope  had  approved  a  book  of  Arnaldo'a  which  had  already  been 
burned  by  himself  and  by  the  University  of  Paris.  Boniface,  in 
fact,  in  releasing  hira,  imposed  on  him  silence  on  theologic  matters, 
though  appreciating  his  medical  skill  and  appointing  him  papal 
physician.  For  a  while  he  kept  his  peace,  but  a  call  from  heaven 
forced  him  to  renewed  activity,  and  he  solemnly  warned  Boniface 
of  the  diVine  vengeance  if  he  remained  insensible  to  the  duty 
of  averting  the  wrath  to  come  by  a  thorough  reformation  of  the 
Church.  The  catastrophe  of  Anagni  soon  followed,  and  Amaldo, 
who  had  left  the  papal  court,  naturally  regarded  it  as  a  confirma- 
tion of  his  prophecy,  and  looked  upon  himself  as  an  envoy  of  God. 
"With  a  fierce  denunciation  of  clerical  eortfiptions  he  repeated  the 
warning  to  Benedict  XI.,  who  responded  by  imposing  a  penance 
on  hira  and  seizing  all  his  apocalyptic  tracts.  In  about  a  month 
Benedict,  too,  was  dead,  and  AraEddo  announced  that  a  third  mes- 
sage would  be  sent  to  his  successor,  "  though  when  and  by  whom 
has  not  been  revealed  to  me,  but  I  know  that  if  he  heeds  it  divine 
power  will  adorn  him  with  its  subhmest  gifts ;  if  he  rejects  it,  God 
wiU  visit  hnn  with  a  judgment  so  terrible  that  it  will  be  a  wonder 
to  all  the  earth."  * 

For  some  years  we  know  nothing  of  his  movements,  although 
his  fertile  pen  was  busily  employed  with  httle  intermission,  and  the 
Church  vainly  endeavored  to  suppress  his  writings.  In  1305  Fray 
Guillermo,  Inquisitor  of  Valencia,  excommunicated  and  eject^ 
from  Church  Gambaldo  de  Pilis,  a  servant  of  King  Jayme,  for 
possessing  and  circulating  them.  The  king  appfied  to  Guillermo 
for  his  reasons,  and,  on  being  refused,  angrily  wrote  to  Eymerich, 
the  Dominic3an  general.    He  declared  that  Arnaldo's  ivrittngs  were 


*  Pelajo,  r.  470-4,  739,  784.— D'Argentrfi  1. 11.  417.— Du  Puy,  Uistoire  du 
Diffetend,  Pr.  103. 

One  ofthechargeaagainat  Bernard  DSIicieus,  in  1818,  was  that  of  sending  to 
Arualdo  certain  magic  writings  to  encompaaa  tho  death  of  Benedict.  Awitness 
was  found  to  swear  that  tliis  wsis  tbe  cause  of  Benedict's  death.— MSS.  Bib.  Nat., 
fonds  latin.  No.  4270,  fol.  13, 50, 51, 61. 
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eagerly  read  by  himself,  bis  queen  and  his  children,  by  archbishops 
and  bishops,  by  the  clergy  and  the  laity.  He  demanded  that  the 
sentence  be  revoked  as  uncanonical,  else  he  would  punish  Eray 
GuiUermo  severely  and  visit  with  bis  displeasure  aU  the  Domini- 
cans of  bis  dominions.  It  was  probably  this  royal  favor  which 
saved  Arnaldo  when  he  came  near  being  burned  at  Santa  Christina, 
and  escaped  with  no  worse  infliction  than  being  stigmatized  as  a 
necromancer  and  enchanter,  a  heretic  and  a  pope  of  the  heretics.* 
When  the  persecution  of  the  Spirituals  of  Provence  was  at  its 
height,  Amaldo  procured  from  Charles  the  Lame  of  Naples,  who 
was  also  Count  of  Provence,  a  letter  to  the  general,  Gerald,  which 
for  a  time  put  a  stop  to  it.  In  1309  we  find  him  at  Avignon,  on 
a  mission  from  Jayroe  II.,  well  received  by  Clement  V.,  who 
prized  highly  his  skill  as  a  physician.  He  used  effectively  this  po- 
sition by  secretly  persuading  the  pope  to  send  for  the  leaders  of 
the  Spirituals,  in  order  to  learn  from  them  oraUy  and  in  writing  of 
what  they  complained  and  what  reformation  they  desired  in  their 
Order,  With  regard  to  his  own  affairs  he  was  not  so  fortunate. 
At  a  public  hearing  before  the  pope  and  cardinals,  in  October, 
1309,  he  predicted  the  end  of  the  world  within  the  century,  and 
the  advent  of  Antichrist  within  its  first  forty  years ;  be  divelt  at 
mnch  length  on  the  depravity  of  clergy  and  laity,  and  complained 
bitterly  of  the  persecution  of  those  who  desired  to  live  in  evan- 
gehcal  poverty.  Ail  this  was  to  be  expected  of  bim,  but  he  added 
the  incredible  indiscretion  of  reading  a  detailed  account  of  the 
dreams  of  Jayme  II.  and  Frederic  of  Trinacria,  their  doubts  and 
his  explanations  and  exhortations — matters,  all  of  them,  as  sacredly 
confidential  as  the  confession  of  a  penitent.  Cardinal  Napoleone 
Orsini,  the  protector  of  the  Spirituals,  wrote  to  Jayme  congratu- 
lating him  on  his  piety  as  revealed  by  that  wise  and  illuminated 
man,  inflamed  mth  the  love  of  God,  Master  Amaldo,  but  this  ef- 
fort to  conjure  the  tempest  was  unavailing.  The  Cardinal  of 
Porto  and  Eamon  Ortiz,  Dominican  Provincial  of  Aragon,  promptly 
reported  to  Jayme  that  he  and  his  brother  had  been  repi^esented  as 
wavering  in  the  faith  and  as  beflevers  in  dreams,  and  advised  him 
no  longer  to  employ  as  his  envoy  such  a  heretic  as  Arnaldo. 
Jayme's  pride  was  deeply  woi^nded.     It  was  in  vain  that  Clement 


•  Pelayo,  I.  481, 778. 
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i  him  that  he  had  paid  no  attention  to  Arnaldo's  discourse ; 
the  king  wrote  to  the  pope  and  cardinals  and  to  his  brother  deny- 
ing the  story  of  his  dream  and  treating  Arnaldo  as  an  impostor. 
Frederic  was  less  susceptible :  be  wrote  to  Jayme  that  the  story 
could  do  them  no  harm,  and  that  the  real  infamy  would  lie  in 
abandoning  Arnaldo  hi  his  hour  of  peril.  Arnaldo  took  refuge 
with  him,  and  not  long  afterwards  was  sent  by  him  again  to  Avi- 
gnon on  a  mission,  but  perished  during  the  voyage.  The  exact  date; 
of  his  death  is  unknown,  but  it  was  prior  to  February,  1311.  For 
selfish  reasons  Clement  mourned  his  loss,  and  issued  a  bull  an- 
nouncing that  Arnaldo  had  been  his  physician  and  bad  promised 
him  a  most  useful  book  which  he  had  written ;  he  had  died  with- 
out doing  so,  and  now  Clement  summoned  any  one  ix>ssessing  the 
precious  volume  to  deliver  it  to  him,* 

The  interposition  of  Arnaldo  offered  to  the  Spirituals  an  un- 
expected prospect  of  deliverance.  From  Languetloc  to  A'"enice  and 
Florence  they  were  enduring  the  bitterest  persecution  from  their 
superiors ;  they  were  cast  into  dungeons  where  they  starved  to 
death,  and  were  exposed  to  the  infinite  trials  for  which  monastic 
life  afforded  such  abundant  opportunities,  when  Arnaldo  persuaded 
Clement  to  make  an  energetic  effort  to  heal  the  schism  in  the  Or- 
der and  to  silence  the  accusations  which  the  Conventuals  brought 
against  their  brethren.  An  occasion  was  found  in  an  appeal  from ' 
the  citizens  of  Narbonne  setting  forth  that  the  books  of  Olivi  had 
been  unjustly  condemned,  that  the  Eule  of  the  Order  was  disre- 
garded, and  those  who  obsei-ved  it  were  persecuted,  and  further 
praying  that  a  special  cult  of  Olivi's  remains  might  be  permitted. 
A  commission  of  important  personages  was  formed  to  investigate 
the  faith  of  Angelo  da  Clarino  and  his  disciples,  who  still  dwelt  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Eome,  and  who  were  pronounced  good  Catho- 
lics. Such  leading  Spirituals  as  Raymond  Gaufridi,  the  foi-mer 
general,  Ubertino  da  Casale,  the  intellectual  leader  of  the  sect, 
Raymond  de  Giniae,  former  Provincial  of  Aragon,  Gui  de  Mire- 
pois,  Bartolommeo  Sicardi,  and  others  were  summoned  to  Avignon. 

'  Hist.  Tribuktionum  (Arcliiv  far  Litt.-  u.  K.  1888, 1.  129).— Pelayo,  I.  481- 
S,  773,  770.— Wadding,  imn.  1313,  No.  7.— Cf.  Trithem.  Cliron.  Hiranug.  ann. 
1310 ;  P.  Langii  Chron.  Citiceas.  ann.  1330. 
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where  they  were  ordered  to  draw  up  in  writing  the  points  which 
they  deemed  requisite  for  the  reformation  of  the  Order.  To  en- 
able them  to  perform  this  duty  in  safety  they  were  taken  under 
papal  protection  by  a  bull  which  shows  in  its  minute  specifications 
how  real  were  the  perils  tncmred  by  those  who  sought  to  restore 
the  Order  to  its  primitive  purity.  Apparently  stimulated  by  these 
warnings,  the  general,  Gonsalvo,  at  the  Chapter  of  Fadua  in  1310, 
caused  the  adoption  of  many  regulations  to  diminish  the  luxury 
and  remove  the  abuses  which  pervaded  the  Order,  but  the  evil  was 
too  deep-seated.  Ho  was  resolved,  moreover,  on  reducing  the  Spir- 
ituals to  obedience,  and  the  hatred  between  the  two  parties  grew 
bitterer  than  ever.* 

The  articles  of  complaint,  thirty-five  in  number,  which  the 
Spirituals  laid  before  Clement  V,  in  obedience  to  his  commands 
formed  a  terrible  indictment  of  the  laxity  and  corruption  which 
had  crept  into  the  Order.  It  was  answered  but  feebly  by  the  Con- 
ventuals, partly  by  denying  its  allegations,  partly  by  dialectical 
subtleties  to  prove  that  the  Eule  did  not  mean  what  it  said,  and 
partly  by  accusing  the  Spirituals  of  heresy.  Clement  appointed  a 
commission  of  cardinals  and  theologians  to  hear  both  sides.  For 
two  years  the  contest  raged  with  the  utmost  fury.  During  its  con- 
tinuance Raymond  Gaufridi,  Gui  de  Mirepoix,  and  Bartolommeo 
Sicardi  died— poisoned  by  their  adversaries,  according  to  one  ac- 
'  count,  worn  out  with  ill-treatment  and  insult  according  to  another. 
Clement  had  temporarily  released  the  delegates  of  the  Spirituals 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  their  enemies,  who  had  the  audacity, 
March  1, 1311,  to  enter  a  formal  protest  against  his  action,  alleg- 
ing that  they  were  excommunicated  heretics  under  trial,  who 
could  not  be  thus  protected.  In  this  prolonged  discussion  the 
opposing  leaders  were  Ubertino  da  Casale  and  Bonagrazia  (Bon- 


*  Franz  Ehrle  (Ajchiv  fur  Litt,-  u.  K.  1836,  pp.  380--1,  384,  386 ;  1887,  p.  36).— 
Raym.  de  Fronciacho  (lb.  1887,  p.  18).— Eyraerich  p.  316,— Angeli  Clariiii  Litt. 
E.t;ciiE.  (ArchiT,  1885,  pp.  531-3).— Wadding,  aan,  1310,  No.  6.— Regest.  Clera- 
ent,  PP.  V,  T.  V.  pp.  572  eqq.   RomEe,  1887). 

At  tlie  same  time  tliat  tlie  general,  OoDsalTO,  was  aeeltiiig  to  repress  tlic  ac- 
quisitiveness of  tlio  friars  tliey  were  procuring  from  tlie  Emperor  Henry  VII.  a 
decree  annulling  a  local  statute  of  Nuremberg  whicli  forbade  any  citizen  from 
giving  them  more  tlian  a  single  gold  piece  nt  a  time,  or  a  measure  of  com.— 
Chton.  Glassberger  nnn.  1310, 
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cortege)  da  Bergamo.  The  formGr,  while  absorbed  in  devotion  on 
Mont'  Alverno,  the  scene  of  St,  Francis's  transfiguration,  had  been 
anointed  by  Christ  and  raised  to  a  lofty  degree  of  spiritual  insight. 
His  reputation  is  illustrated  by  the  story  that  while  laboring  ivith 
much  success  in  Tuscany  he  had  been  summoned  to  llome  by 
Benedict  XI.  to  answer  some  accusations  brought  against  him. 
Soon  afterwards  the  people  of  Perugia  sent  a  solemn  embassy  to 
the  pope  with  two  requests — one  that  Ubertino  be  restored  to 
them,  the  other  that  the  pope  and  cardinals  would  reside  in  their 
city— whereat  Benedict  smiled  and  said,  "  I  see  you  love  us  but  a 
little,  since  you  prefer  Pra  Ubertino  to  us."  He  was  a  Joachite, 
moreover,  who  did  not  hesitate  to  characterize  the  abdication  of 
Celestin  as  a  horrible  innovation,  and  the  accession  of  Boniface  as 
a  usurpation.  Eonagrazia  was  perhaps  superior  to  his  opponent 
in  learning  and  not  his  inferior  in  steadfast  devotion  to  what  he 
deemed  the  truth,  though  Ubertino  characterized  him  as  a  lay 
novice,  akiUed  in  the  cunning  tricks  of  the  law.  We  shall  see 
hereafter  his  readiness  to  endure  persecution  in  defence  of  his  own 
ideal  of  poverty ;  and  the  antagonism  of  two  such  men  upon  the 
points  at  issue  between  them  is  the  most  striking  illustration  of 
the  impracticable  nature  of  the  questions  which  raised  so  heated  a 
strife  and  cost  so  much  blood.* 

The  Spirituals  failed  in  their  efforts  to  obtain  a  decree  of  separ 
ration  which  should  enable  them,  in  peace,  to  live  according  to  their 
interpretation  of  the  Eule,  but  in  other  respects  tlie  decision  of 
the  commission,  was  wholly  in  their  favor,  in  spite  of  the  persist- 
ent effort  of  the  Conventuals  to  divert  attention  from  the  real 
questions  at  issue  to  the  assumed  errors  of  Olivi.  Clement  ac- 
cepted the  decision,  and  in  full  consistory,  in  presence  of  both 
parties,  ordered  them  to  live  in  mutual  love  and  charity,  to  bury 
the  past  in  obhvion,  and  not  to  insult  each  other  for  past  differ- 
ences. Ubertino  replied,  "  Holy  Father,  they  call  us  heretics  and 
defenders  of  heresy ;  there  are  whole  books  full  of  this  in  your  ar- 
chives and  those  of  the  Order.  They  must  either  allege  tl 


•  Archiv  fOr  L.  u.  K.  1887,  pp,  03  sqq.— Hist.  TiibiiLit.  (Iliitl.  IS36,  pp.  130, 
133-4).— Ehrle  (Ibid.  18G6,  pp.  86G,  380).— Wadding.  atin.I310,No.l-D.—ChroD. 
Glassberger  ann.  1310,— Ubertini  de  Casali  Tract,  de  septem  Btatibus  Ecclcsite 
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and  let  us  defend  ourselves,  or  they  must  recall  them.  Otherwise 
there  can  be  no  peace  between  us."  To  this  Clement  rejoined, 
"  "We  declare  as  pope,  that  from  what  has  been  stated  on  both 
sides  before  us,  no  one  ought  to  call  you  heretics  and  defenders 
of  heresy.  What  exists  to  that  effect  in  our  archives  or  elsewhere 
we  wholly  erase  and  pronounce  to  be  of  no  validity  against  you." 
The  result  was  seen  in  the  Council  of  Yienne  (1311-12),  which 
adopted  the  canon  known  as  Sxivi  de  Paradiso,  designed  to  settle 
forever  the  controversy  which  had  lasted  so  long.  Angelo  da 
Clarino  declares  that  this  was  based  wholly  upon  the  propositions 
of  Ubertino ;  that  it  was  the  crowning  victory  of  the  Spirituals, 
and  his  heart  overflows  with  joy  when  he  communicates  the  good 
news  to  his  brethren.  It  determined,  he  says,  eighty  questions 
concerning  the  interpretation  of  the  Kule ;  hereafter  those  who 
serve  the  Lord  in  hermitages  and  are  obedient  to  their  bishops 
are  secured  against  molestation  by  any  person.  The  inquisitors, 
he  further  stated,  were  placed  under  control  of  the  bishops,  which 
he  evidently  regarded  as  a  matter  of  special  importance,  for  in 
Provence  and  Tuscany  the  Inquisition  was  Franciscan,  and  thus 
in  the  hands  of  the  Conventuals.  We  have  seen  that  Clement 
delayed  issuing  the  decrees  of  the  council.  He  was  on  the  point 
of  doing  so,  after  careful  revision,  when  his  death,  in  1314,  fol- 
lowed by  a  long  interregnum,  caused  a  further  postponement. 
John  XXII.  was  elected  in  August,  1316,  but  he,  too,  desired  time 
for  further  revision,  and  it  was  not  until  November,  1317,  that  the 
canons  were  finally  issued.  That  they  underwent  change  in  this 
process  is  more  than  probable,  and  the  canon  Exim  de  Paradiso 
was  on  a  subject  peculiarly  provocative  of  alteration.  As  it  has 
reached  us  it  certainly  does  not  justify  Angelo's  peean  of  tri- 
umph. It  is  true  that  it  insists  on  a  more  rigid  comphance 
with  the  Rule.  It  forbids  the  placing  of  coffers  in  churches  for 
the  collection  of  money;  it  pronounces  the  friars  incapable  of 
enjoying  inheritances ;  it  deprecates  the  building  of  magnificent 
churches,  and  convents  which  are  rather  palaces ;  it  proliibits  the 
acquisition  of  extensive  gardens  and  great  vineyards,  and  even 
the  storing  up  of  granaries  of  com  and  cellars  of  wine  where  the 
brethren  can  live  from  day  to  day  by  beggary ;  it  declares  that 
whatever  is  given  to  the  Order  belongs  to  the  Church  of  Eome, 
and  that  the  friars  have  only  the  use  of  it,  for  they  can  hold  noth- 
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ing,  either  individually  or  in  common.  In  short,  it  fully  justified 
the  complaints  of  the  Spirituals  and  interpreted  the  Rule  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  views,  but  it  did  not,  as  Angeio  claimed,  al- 
low them  to  live  by  themselves  in  peace,  and  it  subjected  them  to 
their  superiors.  This  was  to  remand  them  into  slavery,  as  the 
great  majority  of  the  Order  were  Conventuals,  jealous  of  the  as- 
sumption of  superior  sanctity  by  the  Spirituals,  and  irritated  by 
their  defeat  and  by  the  threatened  enforcement  of  the  Eule  in  all 
its  rigidity.  This  spirit  was  still  further  inflamed  by  the  action 
of  the  general,  Gonsalvo,  who  zealously  set  to  work  to  carry  out 
the  reforms  prescribed  by  the  canon  Exvoi.  He  traversed  the 
various  provinces,  pulling  down  costly  buildings  and  compelling 
the  return  of  gifts  and  legacies  to  donors  and  heirs.  This  excited 
great  indignation  among  the  laxcr  brethren,  and  his  speedy  death, 
in  131S,  was  attributed  to  foul  play.  The  election  of  his  succes- 
sor, Alessandro  da  Alessandria,  one  of  the  most  earnest  of  the 
Conventuals,  showed  that  the  Order  at  large  was  not  disposed  to 
submit  quietly  to  pope  and  council.* 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  strife  between  the  parties 
became  bitterer  than  ever,  Clement's  leaning  in  favor  of  asceti- 
cism is  shown  by  his  canonization,  in  1313,  of  Celestin  V.,  but  when 
the  Spirituals  apphed  to  him  for  protection  against  their  brethren 
he  contented  himself  with  ordering  them  to  return  to  their  con- 
vents and  commanding  them  to  be  kindly  treated.  These  com- 
mands were  disregarded.  Mutual  liatrede  were  too  strong  for 
power  not  to  be  abused.  Clement  did  his  best  to  force  the  Con- 
ventuals to  submission;  as  early  as  July,  1311,  he  had  ordered 
Bonagrazia  to  betake  himself  to  the  convent  of  Valcabrere  in 
Comminges,  and  not  to  leave  it  without  special  papal  license.  At 
the  same  time  he  sununoned  before  him  Guiraud  Valletta,  the 
Provincial  of  Provence,  and  fifteen  of  the  principal  officials  of  the 
Order  throughout  the  south  of  France,  who  were  regarded  as  the 
leaders  in  the  oppression  of  the  Spirituals.     In  public  consistory 


•■  Ubertini  Rcsponsio  (Areliiv  fur  L.  u.  K.  1997,  \x  87).— Baluz.  ct  Manai  11. 
378.— Franz  Ehrle  (Avchiv  far  L.  u.  K.  1885,  pp,  541-2,  545 ;  188G,  p,  303),— 
Hist.  Tribulat.  (Ibid.  1886,  pp.  133-41).— 0. 1,  Clement,  t.  11.— Wadding,  acn. 
1313,  No.  9;  ann.  1313,  No.  1.— Ohron,  Glaaaberger  anu.  1312.— Alvar.  Pelag,  de 
Planet.  Eccles.  Lib.  ii.  art.  67. 
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be  repeated  his  commands,  scolded,  them  for  disobedience  and  re- 
belhon,  dismissed  from  office  those  who  had  positions,  and  declared 
inehgible  those  who  were  not  officials.  Those  whom  he  ejected  he 
replaced  with  suitable  persons  whom  he  strictly  commanded  to 
preserve  the  peace  and  show  favor  to  the  sorely  afflicted  minority. 
In  spite  of  this  the  scandals  and  complaints  continued,  until  the 
general,  Alessandro,  granted  to  the  .Spirituals  the  three  convents 
of  Narbonne,  Beziers,  and  Carcassonne,  and  ordered  that  the 
superiors  placed  over  them  should  be  acceptable.  The  change 
was  not  effected  without  the  employment  of  force,  in  which  the 
Spirituals  had  the  advantage  of  popular  sympathy,  and  the  con- 
vents thus  favored  became  houses  of  refuge  for  the  discontented 
brethren  elsewhere.  Then  for  a  while  there  seems  to  have  been 
quiet,  but  with  Clement's  death,  in  1314,  the  turmoil  commenced 
afresh,  Bonagrazia,  under  pretest  of  sicioiess,  hastened  to  leave 
his  place  of  confinement,  and  joined  eagerly  in  the  renewed  dis- 
turbance ;  the  dismissed  officials  again  made  their  influence  felt ; 
the  Spirituals  complained  that  they  were  abused  and  defamed  in 
private  and  in  public,  pelted  with  mud  and  stones,  deprived  of 
food  and  even  of  the  sacraments,  despoiled  of  their  habits,  and 
scattered  to  distant  places  or  imprisoned.* 

It  is  possible  that  Clement  might  have  found  some  means  of 
dissolving  the  bonds  between  these  irreconcilable  parties,  but  for 
the  insubordination  of  the  Italian  Spirituals.  These  grew  impa- 
tient dui-ing  the  long  conferences  which  preceded  the  Council 
of  Vienne.  Subjected  to  daily  afflictions  and  despairing  of  rest 
within  the  Order,  they  eagerly  hstened  to  the  advice  of  a  wise  and 
holy  man,  Canon  Martin  of  Siena,  who  assured  them  that,  how- 
ever few  their  numbers,  they  had  a  right  to  secede  and  elect  their 
owa  general.  Under  the  lead  of  Giacopo  di  San  Gemignaiio  they 
did  so,  and  effected  an  independent  organization.  This  was  rank 
rebellion  and  greatly  prejudiced  the  case  of  the  Spirituals  at  Avig- 
non, Clement  would  not  listen  to  anything  that  savored  of  con- 
cessions to  those  who  thus  threw  off  their  pledged  obedience.  lie 
promptly  sent  commissions  for  their  trial,  and  they  were  duly  ex- 

•  Jordan.  CLron,  c.  330  Partie.  iii,  (Muratori  Antici.  XI.  767J.— Hist.  Tribulat. 
(Archiv,  1880, 140-1).— Franz  Elitle  (Ibid.  1888,  pp.  158-64 ;  1887,  pp.  38,  40).— 
Raym.  de  FronciacLo  (lb.  1887,  p.  37). 
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communicated  as  schismatics  and  rebels,  founders  of  a  supersti- 
tious sect,  and  disseminators  of  false  and  pestiferous  doctrines. 
Persecution  against  them  raged  more  furiously  than  ever.  In 
some  places,  supported  by  the  laity,  they  ejected  the  Conventuals 
from  their  houses  and  defended  themselves  by  force  of  arms,  dis- 
regarding the  censures  of  the  Church  which  were  lavished  on  them. 
Others  made  the  best  of  their  way  to  Sicily,  and  others  again, 
shortly  before  Clement's  death,  sent  letters  to  him  professing  sub- 
mission and  obedience,  but  the  friends  of  the  Spirituals  feared  to 
compromise  themselves  by  even  presenting  them.  After  the  ac- 
cession of  John  XXII.  they  made  another  attempt  to  reach  the 
pope,  but  by  tliat  time  the  Conventuals  were  in  full  control  and 
threw  the  envoys  into  prison  as  excommunicated  heretics.  Such 
of  them  as  were  able  to  do  so  escaped  to  Sicily.  It  is  worthy  of 
note  that  everywhere  the  virtues  and  sanctity  of  these  so-caUed 
heretics  won  for  them  popular  favor,  and  secured  them  protection 
more  or  less  efficient,  and  this  was  especially  the  case  in  Sicily, 
King  Frederic,  mindful  of  the  lessons  taught  him  by  Arnaldo  de 
Vilanova,  received  the  fugitives  graciously  and  allowed  them  to 
establish  themselves,  in  spite  of  repeated  remonstrances  on  the 
part  of  John  XXII.  There  Henry  da  Ceva,  whom  we  shall  meet 
again,  had  already  sought  refuge  from  the  persecution  of  Boniface 
Vin.  and  had  prepared  the  way  for  those  who  were  to  follow. 
In  1313  there  are  allusions  to  a  pope  named  Celestin  whom  the 
"  Poor  Men  "  in  SieUy  had  elected,  with  a  college  of  cardinals,  who 
constituted  the  only  true  Church  and  ivho  were  entitled  to  the 
obedience  of  the  faithful.  Insignificant  as  this  movement  may 
have  seemed  at  the  time,  it  subsequently  aided  the  foundation  of 
the  sect  known  as  Fratlcelil,  who  so  long  braved  with  marvellous 
constancy  the  unsparing  rigor  of  the  Italian  Inquisition.* 

Into  these  dangerous  paths  of  rebellion  the  original  leaders  of 


•  Hist.  Tribulat.  (loc.  cit.  pp.  1.39-40).— Lan\i,  Aiitichiti  Toscanc,  py.  590-09. 
—Franz  Ebrle,  Arcliiv,  1885,  pp.  158-8.— Joann.  S.Victor.  Chron.  ann.  1319 
(Muratori  S.  R.  I.  UI.  n.  479).— Wadding,  atin.  1313,  No.  4-7.— D'ArgentiS  I.  i. 
297.— Arch,  de  I'lnq.  de  Carcass.  (Doat,  XXVII.  fol.  7  sqq.).— Raym.  de  Pronci- 
acbo  (AichiT,  1887,  p.  31). 

Frit  Francesco  del  Bergo  San  Sepolcro,  who  was  tried  by  the  Inquisition  at 
Aasisi  in  1311  for  asauming  gifts  of  prophecy,  was  prohitbly  a  Tuscan  Joachite 
who  refused  Bubtnission  (Franz  Ehrle,  Arehi?  fur  L.  u.  K.  1887,  p.  11). 
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the  Italian  Spirituals  were  not  obliged  to  enter,  as  they  were  re- 
leased from  subjection  to  the  Conventtials,  and  could  aiford  to  re- 
main in  obedience  to  Eome.  Angelo  da  Olarino  writes  to  his  dis- 
ciples that  torment  and  death  were  preferable  to  separation  from 
the  Church  and  its  head;  the  pope  was  the  bishop  of  bishops,  who 
regulated  all  ecclesiastical  dignities ;  the  power  of  the  keys  is  from 
Christ,  and  submission  is  due  in  spite  of  persecution.  Yet,  together 
with  these  appeals  are  others  which  show  how  impracticable  was 
the  position  created  by  the  belief  in  St.  Francis  as  a  new  evan- 
gelist whose  Eule  was  a  revelation.  If  kings  or  prelates  com- 
mand what  is  contrary  to  the  faith,  then  obedience  is  due  to 
God,  and  death  is  to  be  welcomed.  Francis  placed  in  the  Eule 
nothing  but  what  Christ  bade  him  write,  and  obedience  is  due  to 
it  rather  than  to  prelates.  After  the  persecution  under  John 
XXII.  he  even  quotes  a  prophecy  attributed  to  Francis,  to  the 
effect  that  men  would  arise  who  would  render  the  Order  odioHS, 
and  corrupt  the  whole  Church ;  there  would  be  a  pope  not  canoni- 
eaily  elected  who  would  not  believe  rightly  as  to  Christ  and  the 
Kuie ;  there  would  be  a  split  in  the  Order,  and  the  wrath  of  God 
would  visit  those  who  cleaved  to  error.  With  clear  reference  to 
John,  he  says  that  if  a  pope  condemns  evangelical  truth  as  an 
error  he  is  to  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  Christ  and  the  doctors  ; 
if  he  excommunicates  as  heresy  the  poverty  of  the  Gospel,  he  is 
escommunicate  of  God  and  is  a  heretic  before  Christ.  Yet,  though 
his  faith  and  obedience  were  thus  sorely  tried,  Angelo  and  his  fol- 
lowers never  attempted  a  schism.  He  died  in  133Y,  worn  out  with 
sixty  years  of  tribulation  and  persecution — a  man  of  the  firmest 
and  gentlest  spirit,  of  the  most  saintly  aspirations,  who  had  fallen 
on  evil  days  and  had  exhausted  himself  in  the  hopeless  effort  to 
reconcile  the  irreconcilable.  Though  John  XXII.  had  permitted 
him  to  assume  the  habit  and  Eule  of  the  Celestins,  he  was  obHged 
to  live  in  hiding,  with  his  abode  known  only  to  a  few  faithful 
friends  and  followers,  of  some  of  whom  we  hear  as  on  trial  before 
the  Inquisition  as  Fratioelli,  in  1334.  It  was  in  the  desert  hermit- 
age of  Santa  Maria  di  Aspro  in  the  Basihcata ;  but  three  days 
before  his  death  a  rumor  spread  that  a  saint  was  dying  there,  and 
such  multitudes  assembled  that  it  was  necessary  to  place  guards 
at  the  entrance  of  his  retreat,  and  admit  the  people  two  by  two  to 
gaze  on  his  dying  agonies.     He  shone  in  miracles,  and  was  finally 
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beatified  by  the  Churcii,  which  through  the  period  of  two  genera^ 
tiona  had  never  ceased  to  trample  on  hhn,  but  his  little  congrega- 
tion, though  lost  to  sight  in  the  more  aggressive  energy  of  the 
Fraticelli,  continued  to  exist,  even  after  tho  tradition  of  self-abne- 
gation was  taken  up  under  more  fortunate  auspices  by  tho  Obser- 
vantines,  until  it  was  finally  absorbed  into  the  latter  in  tho  re- 
organization of  1517  under  Leo  X.* 

In  Provence,  even  before  the  death  of  Clement  V.,  there  were 
ardent  spirits,  nursing  the  reveries  of  the  Everlasting  Gospel,  who 
were  not  satisfied  with  the  victory  won  at  the  Council  of  Vienne. 
"When,  in  1311,  the  Conventuals  assailed  tho  memory  of  Olivi,  one 
of  their  accusations  was  that  lie  had  given  rise  to  sects  who 
claimed  that  his  doctrine  was  revealed  by  Christ,  that  it  was  of 
equal  authority  with  the  gospel,  that  since  Nicholas  III,  the  papal 
supremacy  had  been,  transferred'  to  them,  and  they  consequently 
had  elected  a  pope  of  their  own.  This  Ubertino  did  not  deny, 
but  only  argued  that  he  knew  nothing  of  it ;  that  if  it  were  true 
Olivi  was  not  responsible,  as  it  was  wholly  opposed  to  his  teaching, 
of  which  not  a  word  could  bo  cited  in  support  of  such  insanity. 
Yet,  undoubtedly  there  were  sectaries  calling  themselves  disciples  of 
Olivi  among  whom  the  revolutionary  leaven  was  working,  and  they 
could  recognize  no  virtue  or  authority  in  the  carnal  and  worldly 
Church.  In  1313  we  hear  of  a  Frero  Raymond  Jean,  who,  in  a 
pubhc  sermon  at  Montreal,  prophesied  that  they  would  sufi'er 
persecution  for  the  faith,  and  when,  after  the  sermon,  he  was 
asked  what  he  meant,  boldly  replied  in  the  presence  of  several 
persons,  "  The  enemies  of  the  faith  are  among  ourselves.  The 
Churcli  which  governs  us  is  symboUed  by  the  Great  "VVhore  of  the 
Apocalypse,  who  persecutes  the  poor  and  the  ministers  of  Christ, 
You  see  we  do  not  dare  to  walk  openly  before  our  brethren."  He 
added  that  the  only  true  pope  was  Celestin,  who  had  been  elected 
in  Sicily,  and  his  organization  was  the  only  true  Church.f 

Thus  the  Spirituals  were  by  no  means  a  united  body.     "When 

*  Franz  Ehrle  (Archiv  f.  L.  u.  K.  1885,  pp.  534-9,  553-5,  558-9,  501,  SQS-i, 
566-9;  1881,  p.  40G).— 8.  Praiicisci  Prophet,  siv.  (0pp.  Ed.  184D,  pp.  370-1).— 
Chron.  Glassberger  ann.  1603, 1506, 1517. 

t  Franz  EUrle  (Arcliiv  fiir  Litt.-  u.  K.  1880,  pp.  371,  411).— Arcli.  dc  I'lnq. 
de  Carcassonne  (Doat,  XXVn.  fol.  7  sqq.). 
III.— 5 
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onco  tbo  trammels  of  authority  had  been  shaken  off.  there  was 
among  them  too  much  individuality  and  too  ardent  a  fanaticism 
for  them  to  reach  precisely  the  same  convictions,  and  they  were 
fractioned  into  little  groups  and  sects  which  neutralized  what 
slender  ability  they  might  otherwise  have  had  to  give  serious 
trouble  to  the  powerful  organization  of  the  hierarchy.  Yet, 
whether  their  doctrines  were  submissive  like  those  of  Angelo,  or 
revolutionary  hke  those  of  Raymond  Jean,  they  were  all  guilty 
of  the  unpardonable  crime  of  independence,  of  thinking  for  them- 
selves where  thought  was  forbidden,  and  of  believing  in  a  higher 
law  than  that  of  papal  decretals.  Their  steadfastness  was  soon  to 
be  put  to  the  test.  In  131i  the  general,  Alessandro,  died,  and 
after  an  interval  of  twenty  months  Michele  da  Cesena  was  chosen 
as  his  successor.  To  the  chapter  of  Naples  which  elected  him  the 
Spirituals  of  Narbonne  sent  a  long  memorial  reciting  the  wrongs 
and  afflictions  which  they  had  endured  since  the  death  of  Clem- 
ent had  deprived  them  of  papal  protection.  The  nomination  of 
Miehele  might  seem  to  be  a  victory  over  the  Conventuals.  He 
was  a  distinguished  theologian,  of  resolute  and  unbending  temper, 
and  resolved  on  enforcing  the  strict  observance  of  the  Rule. 
Within  three  months  of  his  election  he  issued  a  general  precept 
enjoining  rigid  obedience  to  it.  The  vestments  to  be  worn  were 
minutely  prescribed,  money  was  not  to  be  accepted  except  in  case 
of  absolute  necessity ;  no  fruits  of  the  earth  were  to  be  sold ;  no 
splendid  buildings  to  be  erected ;  meals  were  to  be  plain  and 
frugal ;  the  brethren  were  never  to  ride,  nor  even  to  wear  shoes 
except  under  written  permission  of  their  convents  when  exigency 
required  it.  The  Spirituals  might  hope  that  at  last  they  had  a 
general  after  their  own  heart,  but  they  had  unconsciously  drifted 
away  from  obedience,  and  Michele  was  resolved  that  the  Order 
should  be  a  unit,  and  that  all  wanderers  should  be  driven  back 
into  the  fold.* 

A  fortnight  before  the  issuing  of  this  precept  the  long  inter- 
regnum of  the  papacy  had  been  closed  by  the  election  of  John 
XXII,  There  have  been  few  popes  who  have  so  completely  em- 
bodied the  ruling  tendencies  of  their  time,  and  few  who  have 
exerted  so  large  an  influence  on  the  Church,  for  good  or  for  evil 


•  Franz  Ehrle  Ooc-  cit.  1680,  pp.  100-4).— "Wadcling.  ami.  1310,  N<i.  5. 
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Sprung  from  the  most  huniblo  ■  origin,  his  abihties  and  force  of 
character  had  carried  him  from  one  preferment  to  another,  until 
he  reached  the  chair  of  St.  Peter.  He  was  short  in  stature  but 
robust  in  health,  choleric  and  easily  moved  to  wrath,  while  his 
enmity  once  excited  was  durable,  and  his  rejoicing  when  his  foes 
came  to  an  evil  end  savored  little  of  the  Christian  pastor.  Per- 
sistent and  inflexible,  a  purpcse  once  undertaken  was  pursued  to 
the  end  regardless  of  opposition  from  friend  or  enemy.  He  was 
especially  proud  of  his  theologic  attainments,  ardent  in  disputa- 
tion, and  impatient  of  opposition.  After  the  fashion  of  the  time 
he  was  pions,  for  he  celebrated  mass  almost  every  day,  and  almost 
every  night  he  arose  to  recite  the  Office  or  to  study.  Among  his 
good  works  is  enumerated  a  poetical  description  of  the  Passion  of 
Christ,  concluding  with  a  prayer,  and  he  gratified  his  vanity  as  an  ! 
author  by  proclaiming  many  indulgences  as  a  reward  to  all  who  ! 
would  read  it  through.  His  chief  characteristics,  however,  were 
ambition  and  avarice.  To  gratify  the  former  he  waged  endless 
wars  with  the  Visconti  of  Milan,  in  which,  as  we  are  assured  by 
a  contemporary,  the  blood  shed  would  have  incarnadined  the 
waters  of  Lake  Constance,  and  the  bodies  of  the  slain  would  have 
bridged  it  from  shore  to  shore.  As  for  the  latter,  his  quenchless 
greed  displayed  an  exhaustless  fertihty  of  resource  in  converting 
the  treasures  of  salvation  into  current  coin.  lie  it  was  who  first 
reduced  to  a  system  the  "Taxes  of  the  Penitentiary,"  which 
offered  absolution  at  fixed  prices  for  every  possible  form  of  human 
wickedness,  from  five  grossf  for  homicide  or  incest,  to  thirty-three 
grossi  for  ordination  below  the  canonical  age.  Before  he  had  been 
two  years  in  the  papacy  he  arrogated  to  himself  the  presentation 
to  all  the  collegiate  benefices  in  Christendom,  under  the  convenient 
pretext  of  repressing  simony,  and  then  from  their  sale  we  are  toid 
that  ho  accumulated  an  immense  treasure.  Another  still  more 
remunerative  device  was  the  practice  of  not  filling  a  vacant  episco- 
pate from  the  ranks,  but  establishing  a  system  of  promotion  from 
a  poorer  see  to  a  richer  one,  and  thence  to  archbishoprics,  so  that 
each  vacancy  gave  him  the  op^xirtunity  of  making  numerous 
changes  and  levying  tribute  on  each.  Besides  these  regular  sources 
of  unhallowed  gains  he  was  fertile  in  special  expedients,  as  when, 
in  1336,  needing  money  for  his  Lombard  wars,  he  applied  to  Charles 
le  Bel  for  authority  to  levy  a  subsidy  on  the  churches  of  France, 
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Germany  being  for  the  time  cut  off  by  his  quarrel  with  Louis  of 
Bavaria.  Charles  at  first  refused,  but  finally  agreed  to  divide  the 
spoils,  and  granted  the  power  in  consideration  of  a  papal  grajit  to 
him  of  a  tithe  for  two  years — as  a  contemporary  remarks,  "  et  ainsi 
saincte  yglise,  quant  Vun  le  tont,  Vautre  Veseorche."  John  pro- 
ceeded to  extort  a  large  sum ;  from  some  he  got  a  full  tithe,  from 
others  a  half,  from  others  again  as  much  as  he  could  extract,  while  - 
all  who  held  benefices  under  papal  authority  had  to  pay  a  full 
year's  revenue.  His  excuse  for  this  insatiable  acquisitiveness  was 
that  he  designed  the  money  for  a  crusade,  but  as  he  lived  to  be 
a  nonagenary  without  executing  that  design,  the  contemporary 
Villani  is  perhaps  justified  in  the  cautious  remark—"  Possiby  he 
had  such  intention."  Though  for  the  most  part  parsimonious,  he 
spent  immense  sums  in  advancing  the  fortunes  of  his  nephew — or 
son — the  Cardinal-legate  Poyet,  who  was  endeavoring  to  found  a 
principality  in  the  north  of  Italy,  ne  lavished  monej'  in  making 
Avignon  a  permaJient  residence  for  the  papacy,  though  it  was  re- 
served for  Benedict  XII.  to  purchase  and  enlarge  the  enormous 
palace-fortress  of  the  popes.  Yet  after  his  death,  when  an  inven- 
tory of  his  effects  came  to  be  made,  there  was  found  in  his  treasury 
eighteen  mfifions  of  gold  florins,  and  jewels  and  vestments  esti- 
mated at  seven  millions  more.  Even  in  mercantile  Florence,  the 
sum  was  so  incomprehensible  that  Villani,  whose  brother  was  one 
of  the  appraiser,  feels  obhged  to  explain  that  each  million  is  a 
thousand  thousands.  "VThen  ive  reflect  upon  the  comparative  pov- 
erty of  the  period  and  the  scarcity  of  the  precious  metals,  we  can 
estimate  how  great  an  amount  of  suffering  was  represented  by 
such  an  acciunuiation,  wrung  as  it  was,  in  its  ultimate  source, 
from  the  wretched  peasantry,  who  gleaned  at  the  best  an  insuf- 
ficient subsistence  from  imperfect  agriculture.  We  can,  perhaps, 
moreover,  imagine  how,  in  its  passage  to  the  papal  treasury,  it 
represented  so  much  of  simony,  so  much  of  justice  sold  or  denied 
to  the  wretched  litigants  in  the  curia,  so  much  of  purgatory  re- 
mitted, and  of  pardons  for  sins  to  the  innumerable  apphcants  for 
a  share  of  the  Chui-ch's  treasury  of  salvation.* 

*  Villani,  Chronica,  Lib.  xi.  c.  20. — Clirou.  Glasaberger  ann.  1334.— VitoiJitraiiil 
ChrOD.  {Ecoard.  Corp.  Hist.  Med.  Mix  I.  1806-8).— Fi'iedrich,  Btatut.  SyDod, 
"Wratislav.,  Hannoverai,  1837,  pp.  87,  S8,  41. — Gi'aodes  Chroni(iue3,  V.  300.— 
Guillel.  Naugiac.  ContiD.  ami.  1320.— The  coiloctioii  of  papal  liriefs  relating  to 
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The  permanent  evil  which  he  ivrougJit  by  his  shameless  traffic 
in  benefices,  and  the  reputation  which  he  left  behind  him,  are  visi- 
ble in  the  bitter  complaints  which  were  made  at  the  Council  of 
Siena,  a  century  later,  by  the  deputies  of  the  Gallican  nation. 
They  refer  to  his  pontificate  as  that  in  which  the  Holy  See  re- 
served all  benefices  to  itself,  when  graces,  expectatives,  etc.,  were 
publicly  sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  without  regard  to  qualifica- 
tion, so  that  in  France  many  benefices  were  utterly  ruined  by 
reason  of  the  insupportable  bm'dens  laid  upon  tlieni.  It  is  no 
wonder,  therefore,  that  when  St.  Birgitta  of  Sweden  was  applied 
to,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fourteenth  century,  by  some  Francis- 
cans to  learn  whether  John's  decretals  on  the  subject  of  the  pov- 
erty of  Christ  were  correct,  and  she  was  vouchsafed  two  visions 
of  the  Virgin  to  satisfy  their  scruples,  the  Virgin  reported  that 
his  decretals  were  free  from  error,  but  discreetly  announced  that 
she  was  not  at  hberty  to  say  whether  his  soul  was  in  heaven,  or 
in  hell.  Such  was  the  man  to  whom  the  cruel  irony  of  fate  com- 
mitted the  settlement  of  the  delicate  scruples  which  vexed  the 
souls  of  the  Spirituals.* 

John  had  been  actively  engaged  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Council  of  Vienne,  and  was  thoroughly  familiar  with  all  the  de- 
tails of  the  question.  When,  therefore,  the  general,  Michele,  short- 
ly after  bis  accession,  applied  to  him  to  restore  unity  in  the  dis- 
tracted Order,  his  imperious  temper  led  him  to  take  speedy  and 
vigorous  action.  King  Frederic  of  Trinacria  was  ordered  to  seize 
the  refugees  in  his  dominions,  and  deliver  them  to  their  superiors  to 
be  disciplined.  Bertrand  de  la  Tour,  the  Provincial  of  Aquitaine, 
was  instructed  to  reduce  to  obedience  the  rebels  of  the  convents 


Saxony  recently  printed  by  Sclitnidt  (PiibstlioliQ  Uritujidcn  uiid  Regesten,  pp. 
87-395)  -win  explain  the  immense  auma  rfiiaed  by  Jolin  XSII.  from  the  ealo  of 
canonries.  It  is  within  bouuds  to  say  tliat  more  tiiau  half  the  letters  issued  dur- 
ing his  pontificate  are  appoiatiuents  of  this  kind. 

The  accounts  of  the  papal  collector  for  Hungary  in  1320  show  the  thorough- 
ness with  which  the  first-fruits  of  every  petty  benefice  were  looked  after,  and  tbe 
enormous  proportion  consumed  in  the  process.  The  collector  charges  liimself 
with  1913  gold  florins  received,  of  which  only  132  reached  the  papal  treasury'. 
(Tlieiner,  Monuincnta  Slavor.  Merifllonal.  1. 147). 

'  Jo.  de  Eagusio  Init.  et  Prosecut.  Basil.  Coacil.  (Jloauaieut,  Conoil,  SsJC.  XV, 
T.  I.  p.  33).— Hevelnt.  8.  Brigittte  Lib.  vii.  c,  viii. 
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of  Beziers,  Narboune,  and  Carcassonne.  Bertrand  at  first  tried 
persuasion.  The  outward  sign  of  the  Spirituals  was  the  habit. 
They  wore  smaller  hoods,  and  gowns  shorter,  narrower,  and  coarser 
than  the  Conventuals  ;  and,  holding  this  to  be  in  accordance  with' 
the  precedent  set  by  Francis,  it  was  as  much  an  article  of  faith 
with  them  as  the  absence  of  granaries  and  wine-cellars  and  the 
refusal  to  handle  money.  When  he  urged  them  to  abandon  these 
vestments  they  therefore  replied  that  this  was  one  of  the  matters 
in  which  they  could  not  render  obedience.  Then  he  assumed  a 
tone  of  authority  under  the  papal  rescript,  and  they  rejoined  by 
an  appeal  to  the  pope  better  informed,  signed  by  forty-five  friars 
of  I^arbonne,  and  fifteen  of  B&iers.  On  receipt  of  the  appeal, 
John  peremptorily  ordered,  April  27,  1317,  ail  the  appellants  to 
present  themselves  before  him  within  ten  days,  under  pain  of  ex- 
communication. They  set  forth,  seventy-four  in  number,  with 
Bernard  Dehcieux  at  their  head,  and  on  reaching  Avignon  did  not 
venture  to  lodge  in  the  Franciscan  convent,  but  bivouacked  for 
the  night  on  the  public  place  in  front  of  the  papal  doors.* 

They  were  regarded  as  much  more  dangerous  rebels  than  the 
Italian  Spirituals.  The  latter  had  already  had  a  hearing  in  which 
Ubertino  da  Casale  confuted  the  charges  brought  against  them, 
and  he,  Goffrido  da  Comone,  and  Phihppe  de  Cans,  while  express- 
ing sympathy  and  readiness  to  defend  Olivi  and  his  disciples,  had 
plainly  let  it  be  seen  that  they  regarded  themselves  as  not  per- 
sonally concerned  with  them.  John  drew  the  same  distinction ; 
and  though  Angelo  da  Clarino  was  for  a  while  imprisoned  on  the 
strength  of  an  old  condemnation  by  Boniface  VIII.,  he  iras  soon 
released  and  permitted  to  adopt  the  Celestin  habit  and  Bule. 
Ubertino  was  told  that  if  he  would  return  for  a  few  days  to  the 
Franciscan  convent  proper  provision  would  be  made  for  his  fut- 
ure. To  this  he  significantly  rephed,  "  After  staying  with  the 
friars  for  a  single  day  I  will  not  require  any  provision  in  this 
world  from  you  or  any  one  else,"  and  he  was  permitted  to  trans- 
fer himself  to  the  Benedictine  Order,  as  were  likewise  several 
others  of  his  comi'ades.    He  had  but  a  temporary  respite,  how- 


•  Wadding,  ann.  1317,  No.  9-14.-- Hist.  Tribulation.  (Archiv  far  L.  u.  K. 
1886,  p.  143).— Joann.  S.  Victor.  Ciiron,  ann.  1311,  1316  (Muratori  8.  E.  I.  IH.  n. 
460, 478> 
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ever,  and  we  shall  see  hereafter  that  in  1325  he  was  obliged  to 
take  refuge  with  Louis  of  Bavaria.* 

The  Olivists  were  not  to  escape  so  easily.  The  day  after  their 
arrival  they  were  admitted  to  audience,  Bernard  Dolicieux  ar- 
gued their  case  so  ably  that  he  could  only  be  answered  by  accus- 
ing him  of  having  impeded  the  Inquisition,  and  John  ordered  his 
arrest.  Then  Prangois  Sanche  took  up  the  argument,  and  was  ac- 
cused of  having  vihlied  the  Order  pubhcly,  Avhen  John  dehvered 
him  to  the  Conventuals,  who  promptly  imprisoned  him  in  a  ceU 
next  to  the  latrines.  Then  Guillaume  de  Saint-Amand  assumed 
the  defence,  but  the  friars  accused  him  of  dilapidation  and  of  de- 
serting the  Convent  of  Narbonne,  and  John  ordered  his  arrest. 
Then  GeofEroi  attempted  it,  but  John  interrupted  him,  saying, 
"  We  wonder  greatly  that  you  demand  the  strict  observance  of 
the  Rule,  and  yet  you  wear  five  gowns."  GeofEroi  replied, "  Holy 
Father,  you  are  deceived,  for,  saving  your  reverence,  it  is  not  true 
thai  I  wear  five  gowns."  John  answered  hotly, "  Then  we  lie," 
and  ordered  Geoffroi  to  be  seized  until  it  could  be  determined  how 
many  goTvns  he  wore.  The  terrified  brethren,  seeing  that  their 
case  was  prejudged,  fell  on  their  knees,  crying, "  IToly  Father,  Jus- 
tice, justice !"  and  the  pope  ordered  them  all  to  go  to  the  Francis- 
can convent,  to  be  guarded  till  he  should  determine  what  to  do 
with  them.  Bernard,  Guillaume,  and  Geoffroi,  and  some  of  their 
comrades  were  subjected  to  harsh  imprisonment  in  chains  by  or- 
der of  the  pope.  Bernard's  fate  we  have  already  seen.  As  to 
the  others,  an  inquisition  was  held  on  them,  when  all  but  twenty- 
five  sabmitted,  and  were  rigorously  penanced  by  the  triumphant 
Oonventuals.f 

The  twenty-five  recalcitrants  were  handed  over  to  the  Inquisi- 
tion of  Marseilles,  under  whose  jurisdiction  they  were  arrested. 
The  inquisitor  was  Frere  Michel  le  Moine,  one  of  those  who  had 
been  degraded  and  imprisoned  by  Clement  V.  on  account  of  their 
zeal  in  persecuting  the  Spirituals.  Wow  he  was  able  to  glut  his 
revenge.  He  had  ample  warrant  for  whatever  he  might  please  to 
do,  for  John  had  not  waited  to  hear  the  Spirituals  before  condemn- 
ing them.    As  early  as  February  17,  he  had  ordered  the  inquisi- 

•  niet.  Ti-ibulat.  (ubi  sup,  pp.  143-44, 151-3).— Franz  Elirlc,  Archir,  1887,  p. 
546. 

t  Hist. Tribulat,  (Ibid.  pp.  145-G).— Raym.  de  Froiiciacho  (lb.  1887,  p.  29). 
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tors  of  Languedoc  to  denounce  as  heretica  all  who  styled  them- 
selves Fraticelli  or  FrsAres  de  jjaujpm'e  vita.  Then,  April  13,  he 
had  issued  the  constitution  Quorumdam,  in  which  he  had  definite- 
ly settled  the  two  points  which  had  become  the  burning  questions 
of  the  dispute— the  character  of  Testments  to  be  worn,  and  the 
legality  of  laying  up  stores  of  provisions  in  granaries,  and  cellars 
of  wine  and  oil.  These  questions  be  referred  to  the  general  of 
the  Order  with  absolute  power  to  determine  thera.  Under  Mi- 
chele's  instructions,  the  ministers  and  guardians  were  to  determine 
for  each  convent  what  amount  of  provisions  it  required,  what  por- 
tion might  bo  stored  up,  and  to  what  extent  the  friars  were  to  beg 
for  it.  Such  decisions  were  to  be  implicitly  followed  without 
thinking  or  asserting  that  they  derogated  from  the  Eule.  The 
bull  wound  up  with  the  significant  words,  "  Great  is  poverty, 
but  greater  is  blamelessness,  and  perfect  obedience  is  the  greatest 
good."  There  was  a  hard  common-sense  about  this  which  may 
seem  to  us  even  commonplace,  but  it  decided  the  case  against  the 
Spirituals,  and  gave  them  the  naked  alternative  of  submission  or 
rebellion.* 

This  bull  was  the  basis  of  the  inquisitorial  process  against  the 
twenty-flve  recalcitrants.  The  case  was  perfectly  clear  under  it, 
and  in  fact  all  the  proceedings  of  the  Spirituals  after  its  issue  had 
been  flagrantly  contumacious— their  refusal  to  change  their  vest- 
ments, and  their  appeal  to  the  pope  better  informed.  Before 
handing  them  over  to  the  Inquisition  they  had  been  brought  be- 
fore Michele  da  Oesena,  and  their  statements  to  him  when  read 
before  the  consistory  had  been  pronounced  heretical  and  the  au- 
thors subject  to  the  penalty  of  heresy.  Efforts  of  course  had  been 
made  to  secure  their  submission,  but  in  vain,  and  it  was  not  until 
November  6, 1317,  that  letters  were  issued  by  John  and  by  Michele 
da  Cesena  to  the  Inquisitor  Michel,  directing  him  to  proceed  with 
the  trial.  Of  the  details  of  the  process  we  have  no  knowledge, 
but  it  is  not  hkely  that  the  accused  were  spared  any  of  the  rigors 
customary  in  such  cases,  when  the  desire  was  to  break  the  spirit 
and  induce  comphance.  This  is  shown,  moreover,  in  the  fact  that 
the  proceedings  were  protracted  for  exactly  six  months,  the  sen- 
tence being  rendered  on  Hay  7, 1318,  and  by  the  further  fact  that 


'  Coll.  Doat, XSSI V.  147— Estrav.  Joann.  XXII,  Tit.  xrv.cap,  1. 
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most  of  the  culprits  were  brought  to  repentance  and  abjuration. 
Only  four  of  them  had  the  physical  and  mental  endurance  to  per- 
severe to  the  last— Jean  Earrani,  Deodat  Michel,  Guillem  Sainton, 
and  Pons  Eocha— and  these  were  handed  over  the  same  day  to  the 
secular  authorities  of  Marseilles  and  duly  burned.  A  fifth,  Ber- 
nard Aspa,  who  had  said  in  prison  that  he  repented,  but  who  re- 
fused to  recant  and  abjure,  was  mercifully  condemned  to  prison 
for  life,  though  under  all  inquisitorial  rules  he  shoukl  have  shared 
the  fate  of  his  accomplices.  The  rest  were  forced  to  abjure  pub- 
licly and  to  accept  the  penances  imposed  hy  the  inquisitoi",  with 
the  warning  that  if  they  failed  to  publish  their  abjuration  wher- 
ever they  had  preached  their  errors  they  would  be  burned  as  re- 
lapsed.* 

Although  in  the  sentence  the  heresy  of  the  victims  is  said  to 
have  been  drawn  from  the  poisoned  doctrine  of  Olivi,  and  though 
the  inquisitor  issued  letters  prohibiting  any  one  from  possessing 
or  reading  his  books,  there  is  no  allusion  to  any  Joachite  error. 
It  was  simply  a  question  of  disobedience  to  the  bull  Quor^imdain. 
They  affirmed  that  this  was  contrary  to  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  which 
forbade  them  to  wear  garments  of  other  fashion  than  that  which 
.they  had  adopted,  or  to  lay  up  stores  of  corn  and  wine.  To  tJiis 
the  pope  had  no  authority  to  compel  them ;  they  would  not  obey 
him,  and  this  they  declared  they  would  maintain  until  the  Day  of 
Judgment.  Frivolous  as  the  questions  at  issue  imcloubtedly  were, 
it  was  on  the  one  hand  a  case  of  conscience  from  which  reason 
had  long  since  been  banished  by  the  bitterness  of  controversy, 
and  on  the  other  the  necessity  of  authority  compelling  obedience. 
If  private  judgment  were  allowed  to  set  aside  the  commands  of  a 
papal  decretal,  the  moral  power  of  the  pajmcy  was  gone,  and  with 
it  all  temporal  supremacy.  Yet,  underlying  all  tliis  was  the  old 
Joachitic  leaven  which  taught  that  the  Church  of  Ilo]ne  had  no 
spiritual  authority,  and  thus  that  its  decrees  were  not  binding  on 
the  elect.  When  Bernard  Delicieux  was  sent,  in  1319,  from  Avi- 
gnon to  Castelnaudari  for  trial,  on  the  road  ho  talked  freely  with, 
his  escort  and  made  no  secret  of  his  admiration  for  Joachim,  even 
going  so  far  as  to  say  that  he  had  erased  from  his  copy  of  the 
Decretum  the  Lateran  canon  condemning  Joachim's  Trinitarian 


'  Baluz.  ct  Mansi  11.  348-51.— Hist.  Tribulat.  (loc.  cit.  p.  U7). 
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error,  and  that  if  he  were  pope  he  would  abrogate  it.  The  influ- 
ence of  the  Everlasting  Gospel  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  of  those 
who  recanted  at  iMarseilles  and  were  imprisoned,  a  number  fled  to 
the  Infldel,  leaving  behind  them  a  paper  in  which  they  defiantly 
professed  their  faith,  and  pi-ophraied  that  they  would  return  tri- 
umphantly after  the  death  of  John  XXII.* 

Thus  John,  ere  yet  his  pontitieate  was  a  year  old,  had  succeed- 
ed in  creating  a  new  hercsy^ — ^that  which  held  it  unlawful  for 
Franciscans  to  wear  flowing  gowns  or  to  have  granaries  and  cellars. 
In  the  multiform  development  of  human  perversity  there  has  been 
perhaps  none  more  deplorably  ludicrous  than  this,  that  man  should 
burn  hia  fellows  on  such  a  question,  or  that  men  should  be  found 
dauntless  enough  to  brave  the  flames  for  such  a  principle,  and  to 
feel  that  they  were  martyrs  in  a  high  and  holy  cause.  John  proba- 
bly, from  the  constitution  of  his  mind  and  his  training,  could  not 
understand  that  men  could  be  so  enamoured  of  holy  poverty  as  to 
sacrifice  themselves  to  it,  and  he  could  only  regard  them  as  obsti- 
nate rebels,  to  be  coerced  into  submission  or  to  pay  the  penalty. 
He  had  taken  his  stand  in  support  of  Michele  da  Cesena's  author- 
ity, and  resistance,  whether  active  or  passive,  only  hardened  him. 

The  bull  QuoTUTndam,  had  created  no  little  stir.  A  defence  of 
it,  written  by  an  inquisitor  of  Carcassonne  and  Toulouse,  probably 
Jean  de  Beaune,  shows  that  its  novel  positions  had  excited  grave 
doubts  in  the  minds  of  learned  men,  who  were  not  convinced  of  its 
orthodoxy,  though  not  prepared  to  risk  open  dissent.  There  is  also 
an  allusion  to  a  priest  who  persisted  in  maintaining  the  errors 
which  it  condemned  and  who  was  handed  over  to  the  secular  arm, 

'  Eaym.  de  Fronciiicbo  (Archiv  f.  L.  u.  K.  1887,  p.  31).— Baluz.  ct  Maiisi 
II.  348-51,  371-3.  — Joann.  S.Victor.  CUrou.  ann.  1319  (Muratori  S.  R  I.  III.  ii, 
4T8-9).— MS8.  Bib.  Nat.,  fonda  latin.  No.  4270,  fol.  188, 263.  Bernara,  lioft-eyer, 
in  his  examination,  denied  tliese  allegations  as  ^011  as  Olivi's  tenet  that  Christ 
was  alive  when  lanced  upon  the  Cross,  although  he  said  eome  M8S.  of  8t.  Mark 
so  represented  him  (fol.  167-8). 

Of  the  remainder  of  those  who  were  tried  at  Marseilles  the  iiite  ia  uncertain. 
From  the  text  it  appears  that  at  least  some  of  thetii  were  imprisoned.  Others 
were  probably  let  off  with  lighter  penances,  for  in  1335  Blaise  Boerii,  a  shoe- 
maker of  Narbonne,  when  on  trial  before  the  Inquisition  of  Carcassonne,  con- 
fessed that  he  had  visited,  in  houses  at  Marseilles,  throe  of  them  at  one  time  and 
four  at  another,  and  had  received  them  in  his  own  house  and  had  conducted 
them  on  their  way,— Doat,  XXVII.  7  sqq. 
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but  who  recanted  ei^e  the  fagots  were  lighted  and  was  received  to 
penance.  To  silence  discussion,  John  assembled  a  commission  of 
thirteen  prelates  and  doctors,  including  Michele  da  Cessna,  who 
after  due  consideration  solemnly  condemned  as  heretical  the  prop- 
ositions that  the  pope  had  no  authority  to  issue  the  bull,  and  that 
obedience  was  not  due  to  prelates  who  commanded  the  laying 
aside  of  short  and  narrow  vestments  and  the  storing  up  of  com 
and  wine.  All  this  was  rapidly  creating  a  schism,  and  the  bull 
Sanda  Momana,  December  30, 1317,  and  Gloriosam  eccleslam,  Jan- 
nary  23, 1318,  were  directed  against  those  who  under  the  names  of 
Fraticelb,  Beguines,  Eizochi,  and  Fratres  de  paupere  vita,  in  Sicily, 
Italy,  and  the  south  of  France,  were  organizing  an  independent 
Order  under  the  pretence  of  observing  strictly  the  Kale  of  Francis, 
receiving  multitudes  into  their  sect,  building  or  receiving  houses 
in  gift,  begging  in  public,  and  electing  superioi-s.  All  such  are  de- 
clared excommunicate  ipso  facto,  and  all  prelates  are  commanded 
to  see  that  the  sect  is  speedily  extirpated.* 

j^mong  the  people,  the  cooler  heads  ai^ed  that  if  the  Francis- 
can vow  rendered  all  possession  sinful  it  was  not  a  vow  of  hoh- 
ness,  for  in  things  in  which  use  was  consumption,  such  as  bread 
and  cheese,  use  passed  into  possession.  He  who  took  such  a  vow, 
therefore,  by  the  mere  fact  of  living  broke  that  vow,  and  could  not 
be  in  a  state  of  grace.  The  supreme  holiness  of  poverty,  however, 
had  been  so  assiduously  preached  for  a  hundred  years  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  population  sympathized  with  the  iiersecuted  Spir- 
ituals ;  many  laymen,  married  and  unmarried,  joined  them  as  Ter- 
tiaries,  and  even  priests  embraced  their  doctrines.  There  speedily 
grew  up  a  sect,  by  no  means  confined  to  Franciscans,  to  replace 
the  fast-vanishing  Oathari  as  an  object  for  the  energies  of  the  In- 
quisition. It  is  the  old  story  over  again,  of  persecuted  saints  with 
the  familiars  ever  at  their  heels,  but  always  finding  refuge  and 
hiding-placo  at  the  hands  of  friendly  sympathizers.  Pierre  Tren- 
cavel,  a  priest  of  B6ziers,  may  be  taken  as  an  example.  His  name 
recurs  frequently  in  the  examinations  before  the  Inquisition  as  that 
of  one  of  the  principal  leaders  of  the  sect.  Caught  at  last,  he  was 
thrown  into  the  prison  of  Carcassonne,  but  manned  to  < 


'Baluz.  et  Mansi  11.  270-1,  274-0.— Extnwagaut.  JoaHH.  XXII.  Til.  vir,— 
Mog.  Bull.  Roman.  I.  103. 
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when  he  was  condemned  in  an  auto  defe  as  a  convicted  heretic. 
Then  a  purse  was  raised  among  the  faithful  to  send  him  to  the 
East,  After  an  absence  of  some  years  he  returned  and  was  as 
active  as  ever,  wandering  in  disguise  throughout  the  south  of 
France  and  assiduously  guarded  by  the  devotees.  What  was  his 
end  does  not  appear,  but  he  probably  perished  at  length  at  the 
stake  as  a  relapsed  heretic,  for  in  1327  we  find  him  and  his  daugh- 
ter Andree  in  the  pitiless  hands  of  Michel  of  Marseilles.  Joan 
du  Prat,  then  Inquisitor  of  Carcassonne,  wanted  them,  in  order  to 
extort  from  them  the  names  of  their  disciples  and  of  those  who 
had  sheltered  them.  Apparently  Michel  refused  to  sui-render 
them,  and  a  peremptory  order  from  John  XXII.  was  requisite  to 
obtain  their  transfer.  In  1325  Bernard  OastiUon  of  Montpelher 
confesses  to  harboring  a  number  of  Begnines  in  bis  house,  and  then 
to  buying  a  dwelling  for  them  in  which  he  visited  them.  Another 
culprit  acknowledges  to  receiving  many  fugitives  in  his  house  at 
Montpelher.  There  was  ample  sympathy  for  them  and  ample 
occasion  for  it,* 

The  burning  of  the  four  martyrs  of  Marseilles  was  the  signal 
for  active  inquisitorial  work.  Throughout  all  the  infected  region 
the  Holy  Office  bent  its  energies  to  the  suppression  of  the  new 
heresy ;  and  as  previously  there  had  been  no  necessity  for  conceal- 
ing opinions,  the  suspects  were  readily  laid  hold  of.     There  was 


"  Guiil.  Nacgiac  Contin  ann.  1317  —Col!.  Doat,  XXVII.  7  sqq.,  170 ;  XXXV. 
18.— Lib.  Sententt.  I    i  T  1      rP  301  31    381. 

The  case  of  Raym  d  J  II  t  t  t!  lift  of  tlie  persecuted  Spirituals. 
As  early  as  1313  lie  1  d  m  ltd  unce  tlie  ChurcU  as  the  "Whore  of 
Babylon,  and  to  pro]  hesy  h  w  f  t  I  1317  he  waa  one  of  the  appellants 
who  were  summoned  t  1  "n  wl  1  bmitted.  Remitted  to  the  obedi- 
ence of  his  Order,  h  t  byh  p  to  the  convent  of  An duse,  where  he 
remained  until  he  heard  the  fate  of  his  staiicher  companions  at  Marseilles,  when 
he  fied  with  a  comrade.  Reaching  B6ziers,  they  found  refuge  in  a  house  where, 
in  company  with  some  female  apostates  from  the  Order,  they  lay  hid  for  three 
years.  After  this  Raymond  led  a  wandering  life,  associating  for  a  while  with 
Pierre  Trencavel.  At  one  time  he  went  beyond  seas ;  then  returning,  he  adopted 
the  habit  of  a  secular  priest  and  assumed  the  cure  of  souls,  sometimes  in  Gascony 
and  again  in  Rodez  or  east  of  the  Rhone,  Captured  at  last  in  1335  and  brought 
before  the  Inquisition  of  Carcassonne,  after  considerable  pressure  he  was  induced 
to  recant.  His  sentence  is  not  given,  but  doubtless  it  was  perpetual  imprison- 
ment.— Doat,  XXVII.  1  sqq. 
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thus  an  ample  harvest,  and  the  rigor  of  the  inquisition  set  on  foot 
is  shown  by  the  order  issued  in  February,  1322,  by  John  XXII., 
that  all  Tertiaries  in  the  suspected  districts  should  be  summoned 
to  appear  and  be  closely  examined.     This  caused  general  terror. 
In  the  archives  of  Florence  there  are  preserved  numerous  letters 
to  the  papal  curia,  written  in  February,  1323,  by  the  magistrates 
and  prelates  of  the  Tuscan  cities,  interceding  for  the  Tertiaries,  and 
begging  that  they  shall  not  be  confounded  with  the  new  sect  of 
Eeguines.     This   is   doubtless   a  sample  of  what  was  occurring 
everywhere,  and  the  all-pervading  fear  was  justified  by  the  daily 
increasing  roll  of  martyrs.     The  test  was  simple.     It  was  whether 
the  accused  believed  that  the  pope  liad  power  to  dispense  with 
vows,  especiedly  those  of  poverty  and  chastity.    As  we  have  seen, 
it  was  a  commonplace  of  the  schools,  which  Aquinas  proved  beyond 
cavil,  that  he  had  no  such  power,  and  even  as  recently  as  1311 
the  Conventuals,  in  arguing  before  Clement  V.,  had  admitted  that 
no  Franciscan  could  hold  property  or  take  a  wife  under  command 
from  the  pope ;  but  things  had  changed  in  the  interval,  and  now 
those  who  adhered  to  the  established  doctrine  had  the  alternative 
of  recantation  or  the  stake.     Of  course  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
culprits  had  the  steadfastness  to  endure  to  the  end  against  the  per- 
suasive methods  which  the  Inquisition  knew  so  well  how  to  employ, 
and  the  number  of  the  victims  who  perished  shows  that  the  sect 
must  have  been  large.      Our  information  is  scanty  and  fragmen- 
tary, but  we  know  that  at  Narbonne,  where  the  bishops  at  first 
endeavored  to  protect  the  unfortunates,  until  frightened  by  the 
threats  of  the  inquisitors,  there  were  three  burned  in  1319,  seventeen 
in  Lent,  1321,  and  several  in  1322.    At  MontpeUier,  persecution 
was  already  active  in  1319.  At  Lunel  there  were  seventeen  burned ; 
at  B^ziers,  two  at  one  time  and  seven  at  another ;  at  P(5z6nas,  sev- 
eral, with  Jean  Formayron  at  their  head ;  in  Gironde,  a  number  in 
1319 ;  at  Toulouse,  four  in  1322,  and  others  at  Cabestaing  and  Lo- 
deve.   At  Carcassonne  there  were  burnings  in  1319, 1320,  and  1321, 
and  Henri  de  Chamay  was  active  there  between  1325  and  1330. 
A  portion  of  his  trials  are  still  extant,  ivith  very  few  cases  of  burn- 
ing, but  Mosheim  had  a  list  of  one  hundred  and  thirteen  persons 
executed  at  Carcassonne  as  Spirituals  from  131S  to  about  1350. 
All  these  cases  were  under  Dominican  inquisitors,  and  the  Fran- 
ciscans were  even  more  zealous,  if  we  may  beUeve  Wadding's  boast 
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that  in  1323  there  were  one  hundred  and  fourteen  burned  by  Fran- 
ciscan inquisitors  alone.  The  Inquisition  at  Marseilles,  in  fact, 
which  was  in  Franciscan  hands,  had  the  reputation  of  being  exces- 
sively severe  with  the  recalcitrant  brethren  of  the  Order.  In  a 
case  occurring  in  1329  Frere  G-uillein  de  Salvelle,  the  Guardian  of 
Beziers,  states  that  their  treatment  there  was  very  harsh  and  the 
imprisonment  of  the  most  rigorous  description.  Doubtless  Angelo 
da  Clarino  has  justification  for  the  assertion  that  the  Conventuals 
improved  their  triumph  over  their  antagonists  like  mad  dogs  and 
wolves,  torturing,  slaying,  and  ransoming  without  mercy.  Trivial 
as  may  seem  to  us  the  cause  of  quarrel,  we  cannot  but  respect  the 
simple  earnestness  which  led  so  many  zealots  to  seal  their  convic- 
tions with  their  blood.  Many  of  them,  we  are  told,  courted  mar- 
tyrdom and  eagerly  sought  the  flames.  Bernard  Leon  of  Mon- 
treal was  burned  for  persistently  declaring  that,  as  he  had  vowed 
poverty  and  chastity,  he  would  not  obey  the  pope  if  ordered  to  talie 
a  wife  or  accept  a  prebend.* 

Ferocious  persecution  such  as  this  of  course  only  intensified  the 
convictions  of  the  sufferers  and  their  antagonism  to  the  Holy  See. 
So  far  as  regards  the  ostensible  subject  of  controversy,  we  learn 
from  Pierre  Tort,  when  he  was  before  the  Inquisition  of  Toulouse 
in  1322,  that  it  was  allowable  to  lay  in  stores  of  com  and  wine 
sufficient  for  eight  or  fifteen  days,  while  of  salt  and  oil  there  might 
be  provision  for  half  a  year.  As  to  vestments,  Michele  da  Cesena 
had  exercised  the  power  conferred  on  him  by  the  buR  Quoritmdam 
by  issuing,  in  1317,  a  precept  requiring  the  gown  to  be  made  of 
coarse  stuff,  reaching  down  to  cover  only  half  the  foot,  while  the 
cord  was  to  be  of  hemp  and  not  of  flax.  Although  he  seems  to 
have  left  the  burning  question  of  the  hood  untouched,  this  regular 
tion  might  have  satisfied  reasonable  scruples,  but  it  was  a  case  of 
conscience  which  admitted  of  no  compromise.  The  Spirituals  de- 
clared that  they  were  not  bound  to  abandon  the  still  shorter  and 


'  Baynald  ann.  1333,  No.  51. — Archivio  di  Firenze,  Prov.  del  CoDvento  di 
Santa  Grace,  Feb.  1333.— 8.  Tli.  Aquin.  Summ,  Sec.  Sec.  Q.  lxkxviii.  Art.  xL ;  Q. 
CLSxxTi.  Art.  ■viii,  ad  3. — Franz  Ehrle  (Archiv  ftir  Litt.-  u.  Kirchengescbichte, 
1887,  p.  156).— Lib.  Sententt.  Inii.  Tolos.  pp.  800,  313,  381-93.— Coll.  Doat, 
XXVII.,  XXVm.—Mo5lieim  de  Beghardia  pp.  499,633.— Vaissett«,  IV.  182-3.- 
Wadding,  ann.  1317,  No.  45.— Hist.  Tribulat.  (!oc.  cit.  p.  146).- Arch,  de  1'  Inq. 
ae  Carcass.  (Doat,  XXVII.  183).— Johanii.  S.  Victor.  Cliron.  anu.  1316-19. 
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more  ungainly  gowns  which  their  tradition  attributed  to  St.  Fran- 
cis, no  matter  what  might  be  commanded  by  pope  or  general,  and 
so  large  was  the  importance  attributed  to  the  question  that  in  the 
popular  belief  the  four  martyrs  of  Marseilles  wore  burned  because 
they  wore  the  mean  and  tightly-fitting  garments  which  distin- 
guished the  Spirituals.* 

Technically  they  were  right,  for,  as  we  have  seen  above,  it 
had  hitherto  been  generally  admitted  that  the  pope  could  not 
dispense  for  vows ;  and  when  Olivi  developed  this  to  the  further 
position  that  he  could  not  order  anything  contrary  to  an  evangeli- 
cal vow,  it  was  not  reckoned  among  his  errors  condemned  by  the 
Covmcil  of  Vienne.  AVhile  all  this,  however,  had  been  admitted 
as  a  theoretical  postulate,  when  it  camo  to  be  set  up  against  the 
commands  of  such  a  pope  as  John  XXII,  it  was  rebellious  heresy, 
to  be  crushed  with  the  sternest  measures.  At  the  same  time  it 
was  impossible  that  the  sufferers  could  recognize  the  authority 
which  was  condemning  them  to  the  stake.  Men  who  willingly 
offered  themselves  to  be  burned  because  they  asserted  that  the  pope 
had  no  power  to  dispense  from  the  observance  of  vows ;  who  de- 
clared that  if  there  were  but  one  woman  in  the  world,  and  if  she 
had  taken  a  vow  of  chastity,  the  pope  could  give  her  no  valid  dis- 
pensation, even  if  it  were  to  prevent  the  human  race  from  coming 
to  an  end ;  who  asserted  that  John  XXII.  hail  sinned  against  the 
gospel  of  Christ  when  he  had  attempted  to  permit  the  Francis- 
cans to  have  granaries  and  cellars ;  who  held  that  altliough  the 
pope  might  have  power  over  other  Orders  he  had  none  over  that 
of  St.  Francis,  because  his  Kule  was  divine  revelation,  and  not  a 
word  in  it  could  be  altered  or  erased— such  men  could  only  defend 
themselves  against  the  pope  by  denying  the  source  of  his  author- 
ity. All  the  latent  Joachitie  notions  which  had  been  dormant  were 
vivified  and  became  the  leading  principles  of  the  sect.  John 
XXII.,  when  he  issued  the  bull  Quonimdam,  became  the  mystical 
Antichrist,  the  forerunner  of  the  true  Antichrist.  The  Koman 
Church  was  the  carnal  Church ;  the  Spirituals  would  form  the  new 
Church,  which  would  fight  with  Antichrist,  and,  under  the  guidance 
of  the  Iloly  Ghost,  would  usher  in  the  new  age  when  man  would 


-  Lib.  Senteutt.  Inq.  Tolosau.  pp.  330,  335.— Wadding,  aan.  J317,  M"o.  33.— 
Coll.  Doat,  XSVII.  7  sqq. 
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be  ruled  by  love  and  poverty  be  universal.  Some  of  tbem  \. 
tbis  in  1325,  others  in  1330,  others  again  in  fourteen  years  from 
1321.  Thus  the  scheme  of  the  Everlasting  Gospel  was  formally 
adopted  and  brought  to  realization.  There  were  two  churches- 
one  the  carnal  Church  of  Kome,  the  Whore  of  Babylon,  the  Syna- 
go^e  of  Satan,  drunk  with  the  blood  of  the  saints,  over  which 
John  XXII.  pretended  to  preside,  although  he  had  forfeited  his 
station  and  become  a  heretic  of  heretics  when  he  consented  to  the 
death  of  the  martyrs  of  Marseilles.  The  other  was  the  true  Church, 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  would  speedily  triumph 
through  the  arms  of  Frederic  of  Trinaeria.  St.  Francis  would  be 
resurrected  in  the  flesh,  and  then  would  commence  the  third  age 
and  the  seventh  and  last  state  of  mankind.  Meanwhile,  the  sacra- 
ments were  already  obsolete  and  no  longer  requisite  for  salvation. 
It  is  to  this  period  of  frenzied  exaltation  that  we  may  doubtless 
attribute  the  interpolations  of  OUvi's  writings.* 

This  new  Church  had  some  sort  of  organization.  In  the  trial  of 
Ifaprous  Boneta  at  Carcassonne,  in  1325,  there  is  an  aUusion  to  a 
Frere  Guillem  Giraud,  who  had  been  ordained  by  God  as  pope  in 
place  of  John  XXII.,  whose  sin  had  been  as  great  as  Adam's,  and 
who  had  thus  been  deposed  by  the  divine  will.  There  were  not 
lacking  saints  and  martyrs,  besides  Francis  and  OlivL  Fragments 
of  the  bodies  and  bones  of  those  who  perished  at  the  stake  were 
treasured  up  as  relics,  and  even  pieces  of  the  stakes  at  which  they 
suffered.  These  were  set  before  altars  in  their  houses,  or  carried 
about  the  person  as  amulets.  In  this  cult,  the  four  martyrs  of 
Marseilles  were  pre-eniinently  honored ;  their  suffrages  with  God 
were  as  potent  as  those  of  St.  Laurence  or  St.  Vincent,  and  in  them 
Christ  had  been  spiritually  crucified  on  the  four  arms  of  the  cross. 
One  poor  wretch,  who  was  burned  at  Toulouse  in  1323,  had  in- 
serted in  his  litany  the  names  of  seventy  Spirituals  who  had  suf- 
fered ;  he  invoked  them  among  the  other  saints,  attaching  equal 
importance  to  their  intervention ;  and  mis  was  doubtless  a  cus- 
tomary aad  recognized  form  of  devotion.  Yet  this  cult  was  sim- 
pler than  that  of  the  orthodox  Church,  for  it  was  held  that  the 

'  Lib.  Sententt.  luq.  Tolosaii.  pp.  398-90,  303-6,  316.— Bern.  Guidon.  Prac- 
lica  P.  v.— Doat,  XSVII.  7  sqq.— Joliann.  S.  Victor,  Chron.  ann.  1316-19  (Mura- 
tori  8.  E.  L  nr.  II.  478-9). 
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saints  needed  no  oblations,  and  if  a  man  had  vowed  a  candle  to  one 
of  them  or  to  the  Virgin,  or  a  pilgrimage  to  Compostella,  it  would 
be  better  to  give  to  the  poor  the  money  that  it  would  cost.* 

The  Ohurch  composed  ot  these  enthusiastic  fanatics  broke  off 
all  relations  with  the  Itahan  Spirituals,  whose  more  regulated  zeal 
seemed  Inkewarmness  and  backsliding.  The  prisoners  who  were 
tried  by  Bernard  Gui  in  1323  at  Toulouse  described  the  Franciscan 
Order  as  divided  into  three  fragments — the  Conventuals,  who 
insisted  on  having  granaries  and  cellars,  the  Fraticelli  under  Henry 
da  Ceva  in  Sicily,  and  the  Spirituals,  or  Beguines,  then  under  per- 
secution. The  two  former  groups  they  said  did  not  obser\'e  the 
Rule  and  would  be  destroyed,  while  their  own  sect  would  endure 
to  the  end  of  the  world.  Even  the  saintly  and  long  -  suffering 
Angelo  da  Clarino  was  denounced  as  an  apostate,  and  tliere  were 
hot-headed  zealots  who  declared  that  he  ivouid  prove  to  be  the 
mystical  Antichrist.  Others  were  disposed  to  assign  this  doubt- 
ful honor,  or  even  the  position  of  the  greater  Antichrist,  to  Felipe 
of  Majorca,  brother  of  that  Ferrand  whom  we  have  seen  offered 
the  sovereignty  of  Carcassonne.  Felipe's  thirst  for  asceticism  had 
led  him  to  abandon  his  brother's  court  and  become  a  Tertiary  of 
St.  Francis.  Angelo  ailudes  to  him  repeatedly,  with  great  admi- 
ration, as  worthy  to  rank  with  the  ancient  perfected  saints.  In 
tile  stormy  discussions  soon  after  John's  accession  he  had  inter- 
vened in  favor  of  the  Spirituals,  petitioning  that  they  be  allowed 
to  form  a  separate  Order.  After  taking  the  fuU  vows,  ho  renewed 
this  suppHcation  in  1338,  but  it  was  refused  in  full  consistory,  after 
which  we  hear  of  him  wandering  over  Europe  and  living  on  beg- 
gary. In  1341,  with  the  support  of  Robert  of  Naples,  he  made  a 
third  application,  which  Benedict  XII.  rejected  for  the  reason  that 
he  was  a  snppori^r  and  defender  of  the  Beguines,  whom  he  had 
jastifled  after  then-  condemnation  by  publicly  asserting  many 
enormous  heretical  hes  about  the  Holy  See.  Such  were  the  men 
whose  self-devotion  seemed  to  these  fiery  bigots  so  tepid  as  to  ren- 
der them  objects  of  detestation.f 

"  Do^t,  XXVn.  7  sqq.— Lib.  Sententt.  Inq.  Tolos.  pp.  305,  307, 310,  38C-5.— 
Bern.  GuidoD.  Practice  P.  v. 

+  Lib.  Sentontt.  Inq,  Tolos.  pp.  303,  309,  83S,  330.— Bcm.  Guidon.  Praetica 
P.  v.— Frana  Ehrle  (op.  cit.  1685,  pp.  540, 543, 557).— Baym.  de  Froiiciaclio  (lb. 
III.— 6 
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Tlie  heights  of  exaltation  reached  in  their  religious  delirium 
are  illustrated  by  the  career  of  Naproua  Boneta,  who  was  rever- 
enced in  the  sect  as  an  inspired  prophetess.  As  early  as  1315  she 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Inquisition  at  Montpellier,  and  had 
been  thrown  into  prison,  to  be  subsequently  released.  She  and  her 
sister  Alissette  were  warmly  interested  in  the  persecuted  Spirituals, 
and  gave  refuge  to  many  fugitives  in  their  house.  As  persecution 
grew  hotter,  her  exaltation  increased.  In  1320  she  commenced  to 
have  visions  and  ecstasies,  in  which  she  was  carried  to  heaven  and 
had  interviews  with  Christ,  finally,  on  Holy  Thursday,  1331, 
Christ  communicated  to  her  the  Divine  Spirit  as  completely  as  it 
had  been  given  to  the  Virgin,  saying,  "  The  Blessed  Virgin  Mary 
was  the  giver  of  the  Son  of  God :  thou  shalt  be  the  giver  of  the 
Holy  Ghost."  Thus  the  promises  of  the  Everlasting  Gospel  were 
on  the  point  of  fulfilment,  and  the  Third  Age  was  about  to  dawn. 
Elijah,  she  said,  was  St.  Francis,  and  Enoch  was  Olivi ;  the  power 
granted  to  Christ  lasted  until  God  gave  the  Holy  Spirit  to  Ohvi, 
and  invested  him  with  as  much  glory  as  had  been  granted  to  the 
humanity  of  Christ.  The  papacy  has  ceased  to  exist,  the  sacra- 
ments of  the  altar  and  of  confession  are  superseded,  but  tliat  of 
matrimony  remains.  That  of  penitence,  indeed,  still  exists,  but  it 
is  purely  internal,  for  heartfelt  contrition  works  forgiveness  of 
sins  without  sacerdotal  intercession  or  the  imposition  of  p 
One  remark,  which  she  casually  made  when  before  her  ju( 
noteworthy  as  manifesting  the  boundle^  love  and  charity  of  these 
poor  souls.  The  Spirituals  and  lepers,  she  said,  who  had  been 
burned  were  like  the  innocents  massacred  by  Herod — it  was  Satan 
who  procured  the  burning  of  the  Spirituals  and  lepera.  This  alludes 
to  the  hideous  cruelties  which,  as  we  have  seen,  were  perpetrated 
on  the  lepers  in  1321  and  1322,  when  the  whole  of  France  went 
mad  with  terror  over  a  rumored  poisoning  of  the  wells  by  these 
outcasts,  and  when,  it  seems,  the  Spirituals  were  wise  enough  and 
humane  enough  to  sympathize  with  them  and  condemn  their  mur- 
der,   Naprous,  at  length,  was  brought  before  Henri  de  Ohamay, 


1887,  p.  39.— Guillel  Nangiac.  Contin,  aim.  1330.— Wadding,  nnn.  1341,  No. 
21,  23. 

A  EubdivisioQ  of  the  Itaiian  Fraticelli  took  the  name  of  Brethren  of  Fray 
Felipe  de  Mallorca  (Tocco,  Archivio  Storico  Napoletano,  1887,  Faac.  i>. 
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the  Inquisitor  of  Carcassonne,  in  1325.  Sincere  in  the  belief  of 
her  di\'iiie  mission,  she  spontaneously  and  fearlessly  related  her 
history  and  stated  her  faith,  and  in  her  replies  to  her  examiners 
she  was  remarkably  quick  and  intelligent.  When  her  confession 
was  read  over  to  her  she  confirmed  it,  and  to  all  exhortations  to 
retract  she  quietly  answered  that  she  would  live  and  die  in  it  as 
the  truth.  She  was  accordingly  handed  over  to  the  secular  arm 
and  sealed  her  convictions  with  her  blood.* 

Extravagances  of  belief  such  as  this  were  not  accompanied  with 
extravagance  of  conduct.  Even  Bernard  Gui  has  no  fault  to  find 
with  the  heretics'  mode  of  life,  except  that  the  school  of  Satan 
imitated  the  school  of  Christ,  as  laymen  imitate  like  monkeys  the 
pastors  of  the  Church.  They  all  vowed  poverty  and  led  a  hfe  of 
self-denial,  some  of  them  laboring  mth  their  hands  and  others  beg- 
ging by  the  wayside.  In  the  towns  and  villages  they  had  little 
dwehings  which  they  called  Houses  of  Poverty,  and  where  they 
dwelt  together.  On  Sundays  and  feast-days  their  friends  would 
assemble  and  all  would  listen  to  readings  from  the  precepts  and 
articles  of  faith,  the  lives  of  the  saints,  and  their  own  religious 
books  in  the  vulgar  tongue— mostly  tiie  writings  of  Olivi,  which 
they  regarded  as  revelations  from  God,  and  the  "  TransUus  Sancti 
Patna^^  whicli  was  a  legendary  account  of  his  death.  The  only 
external  signs  by  which  Bernard  says  they  were  to  be  recognized 
were  that  on  meeting  one  another,  or  entering  a  house,  they  would 
say,  "  Blessed  be  Jesus  Christ,"  or  "  Blessed  be  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ."  "When  praying  in  church  or  elsewhere  they 
sat  with  hooded  heads  and  faces  turnetl  to  the  wall,  not  standing 
or  kneehng,  or  striking  their  hands,  as  was  customary  with  the 
orthodox.  At  dinner,  after  asking  a  blessing,  one  of  them  would 
kneel  and  recite  Gloria  in  exoelsis^  and  after  supper.  Salve  Rcjina. 
This  was  all  inoffensive  enough,  but  they  had  one  peculiarity  to 
which  Bernard  as  an  inquisitor  took  strong  exceptions.  "When  on 
trial  they  were  ready  enough  to  confess  their  own  faith,  but  noth- 
ing would  induce  them  to  betray  their  associates.  In  their  sim- 
plicity they  held  that  this  would  be  a  violation  of  Christian  charity 
to  which  they  could  not  lawfully  be  compelled,  and  the  inquisitor 
wasted  infinite  pains  in  the  endeavor  to  show  that  it  is  charity  to 


•  Coll.  Doat,  XXVII.  7  sqq.,  05. 
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one's  neighbor,  and  not  an  injur;',  to  give  bim  a  chance  of  con- 
version.^' 

Evidently  these  poor  folk  would  have  been  harmless  enough 
if  let  alone,  and  their  persecution  could  only  be  justified  by  the 
duty  of  the  Church  to  preserve  erring  souls  from  perdition.  A 
sect  based  upon  the  absolute  abnegation  of  property  as  its  chief 
principle,  and  the  apocalyptic  reveries  of  the  I 
could  never  become  dangerous,  though  it  might  be  ( 
from  its  mute — or  perhaps  vivacious— protest  against  the  luxury 
and  worldliness  of  the  Church.  Even  if  let  alone  it  would  prob- 
ably soon  have  died  out.  Springing  as  it  did  in  a  region  and  at  a 
period  in  which  the  Inquisition  was  thoroughly  organized,  it  had 
no  chance  of  survival,  and  it  speedily  succumbed  under  the  fero- 
cious energy  of  the  proceedings  brought  to  bear  against  it.  Yet 
we  cannot  fix  "with  any  precision  the  date  of  its  extinction.  The 
records  are  imperfect,  and  those  which  we  possess  fail  to  draw  a 
distinction  between  the  Spirituals  and  the  orthodox  Franciscans, 
who,  as  we  shall  see,  were  driven  to  rebellion  by  John  SXII.  on  the 
question  of  the  poverty  of  Christ,  This  latter  dogma  became  one 
of  so  much  larger  importance  that  the  dreams  of  the  Spirituals 
were  speedily  lost  to  view,  and  in  the  later  cases  it  is  reasonable  to 
assume  that  the  victims  were  Fraticelli.  Still,  there  are  several 
prosecutions  on  record  at  Carcassonne  in  1329,  which  were  doubt- 
less of  Spirituals.  One  of  them  was  of  Jean  Eoger,  a  priest  who 
had  stood  in  high  consideration  at  Beziers ;  he  had  been  an  a^o- 
ciato  of  Pierre  Trencavel  in  his  wanderings,  and  the  shght  penance 
imposed  on  him  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  ardor  of  persecu- 
tion was  abating,  though  we  learn  that  the  bones  of  the  martyrs 
of  Marseilles  were  stiU  handed  around  as  relics.  John  XXII.  was 
not  disposed  to  connive  at  any  relaxation  of  rigor,  and  in  Ecbru- 
ary,  1331,  he  reissued  his  bull  Scmota  Samana,  with  a  preface  ad- 
dressed to  bishops  and  inquisitora  in  which  he  assumes  that  the  sect 
is  flourishing  as  vigorously  as  ever,  and  orders  tlie  most  active  meas- 
ures taken  for  its  suppression.  Doubtless  there  were  subsequent 
prosecutions,  but  the  sect  as  a  distinctive  one  faded  out  of  sight.i- 

During  the  period  of  its  active  existence  it  had  spread  across 


*  Bern. Guidon. Practica  P.  v.        t  Doat,  XXVII.  156, 170, 178, S15;  XXXII.  147. 
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the  Pyrenees  into  Aragon.  E^en  before  the  Council  of  B&iers, 
in  1299,  took  official  cognizance  of  the  nascent  heresy,  the  bishops 
of  Aragon,  assembled  at  Tarragona  in  1297,  instituted  repressive 
measures  against  the  Beguines  who  were  spreading  errors  through- 
out the  kingdom,  and  all  Franciscan  Tertiaries  were  subjected  to 
supervision.  Their  books  in  the  valgar  tongue  were  especially 
dreaded,  and  were  ordered  to  be  sun-endered.  These  precautions 
did  not  avert  the  evil.  As  we  have  seen,  Arnaldo  de  Vilanova 
became  a  warm  advocate  of  the  Spirituals  ;  his  indefatigable  pen 
was  at  their  service,  his  writings  had  wide  circulation,  and  his  in- 
fluence with  Jayme  II,  pi-otected  them.  With  his  death  and  that 
of  Clement  V.  persecution  commenced.  Immediately  after  the 
latter  event,  in  1314,  the  Inquisitor  Bernardo  de  Puycerda,  one  of 
Amaldo's  special  antagonists,  undertook  their  suppression.  At 
their  head  stood  a  certain  Pedro  01er,of  Majorca,  and  T'ray  Bo- 
nato.  They  were  obstinate,  and  were  handed  over  to  the  secular 
arm,  when  all  were  burned  except  Bonato,  who  recanted  on  being 
scorched  by  the  flames.  He  was  dragged  from  the  burning  pile, 
cured,  and  condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment,  but  after  some 
twenty  years  he  was  found  to  be  still  secretly  a  Spiritual,  and  was 
burned  as  a  relapsed  in  1335.  Emboldened  by  the  accession  of 
John  XXII.,  in  Kovember,  1316,  Juan  de  Liotger,  the  inquisitor, 
and  Jofre  de  OruiUes,  provost  of  the  vacant  seo  of  Tarragona, 
called  together  aa  assembly  of  Dominicans,  Franciscans,  and  Cis- 
tercians, who  condemned  the  apocalyptic  and  spiritualistic  writ- 
ings of  Arnaldo,  which  were  ordered  to  be  surrendered  ivithin  ten 
days  under  pain  of  excommunication.  The  persecution  continued. 
Durdn  de  Baldaeh  was  burned  as  a  Spiritual,  with  a  disciple,  in  1325, 
About  the  same  time  John  XXII.  issued  several  bulls  command- 
ing strict  inquisition  to  be  made  for  them  throughout  Aragon, 
Valencia,  and  the  Balearic  Isles,  and  subjecting  them  to  the  jmis- 
diction  of  the  bishops  and  inquisitors  in  spite  of  any  privileges  or 
immunities  which  they  might  claim  as  Franciscans.  The  heresy, 
however,  seems  never  to  have  obtained  any  firm  foothold  on  Span- 
ish soil.  Yet  it  penetmted  even  to  Portugal,  for  Alvaro  Pelayo 
tells  us  that  there  were  in  Lisbon  some  pseudo-Franciscans  who 
applauded  the  doctrine  that  Peter  and  his  successors  had  not  re- 
ceived from  Christ  the  power  which  he  held  on  earth.* 

•  Concil.  TaiTaconens.  aun.  1397  c  1-4  (Jlartcne  Ampl.  ColL  VIL  303-6).— 
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A  somewhat  different  development  of  the  Joachitio  element  is 
seen  in  the  Franciscan  Juan  de  Pera-Tallada  or  de  Eupescissa, 
better  known  perhaps  through  Froissart  as  Jean  de  la  liocbe- 
taillade.  As  a  preacher  and  missionary  he  stood  pre-eminent,  and 
his  voice  was  heard  from  his  native  Catalonia  to  distant  Moscow. 
Somewhat  given  to  occult  science,  various  treatises  on  alchemy 
have  been  attributed  to  him,  among  which  Pelayo  tells  us  that 
it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  the  genuine  from  the  doubtful.  Not 
only  in  this  did  be  follow  Araaldo  de  Vilanova,  but  in  mercilessly 
lashing  the  corruptions  of  the  Church,  and  in  commenting  on  the 
prophecies  of  the  pseudo-Joachim.  No  man  of  this  school  seemed 
able  to  refrain  from  indulging  in  prophecy  himself,  and  Juan 
gained  wide  reputation  by  predictions  which  were  justified  by  the 
event,  such  as  the  battle  of  Poitiers  and  the  Great  Schism.  Per- 
haps this  might  have  been  forgiven  had  he  not  also  foretold  that 
the  Church  would  be  stripped  of  the  superfluities  which  it  had  so 
shockingly  abused.  One  metaphor  which  he  employed  was  largely 
quoted.  The  Church,  he  said,  was  a  bird  born  without  feathers, 
to  which  all  other  fowls  contributed  plumage,  which  they  would 
reclaim  in  consequence  of  its  pride  and  tyranny.  Like  the  Spirit- 
uals he  looked  fondly  back  to  the  primitive  days  before  Constan- 
tine,  when  in  holy  poverty  the  foundations  of  the  faith  were  laid. 
He  seems  to  have  steered  clear  of  the  express  heresy  as  to  the  pov- 
erty of  Christ,  and  when  he  came  to  Avignon,  in  1349,  to  proclaim 
his  views,  although  several  attempts  to  bum  him  were  ineffectual, 
he  was  promptly  thrown  into  jail.  He  was  "  durement  grcmd  olerc^' 
and  his  accusers  were  unable  to  convict  him,  but  he  was  too  dan- 
gerous a  man  to  ho  at  large,  and  he  was  kept  in  confinement. 
When  he  was  finally  liberated  is  not  stated,  but  if  Pelayo  is  cor- 
rect in  saying  that  he  returned  home  at  the  age  of  ninety  he  must 
have  been  released  after  a  long  incarceration.* 


Eymeiic.  pp.  295-6.— Ray niiW-  ana.  1335,  No.  30.— Moshcim  de  Beghardis  p. 
G41.— Pelayo,  Heterodoxos  Eapafioles,  I.  77T-81,  783.— For  the  fate  of  Arnaldo 
de  Vilanova's  writings  in  tbe  Indes  Expurgatorius,  see  Reuaeli,  Der  Index  der 
TerlDoteneu  Buclier,  I.  33-4.  Two  of  the  tracts  eondemned  in  131G  lave  been 
found,  translated  into  Italian,  in  a  MS.  of  the  Magliaiiecdiian  Libraiy,  by  Prof. 
Tocco,  who  describes  them  in  the  Archivio  Storico  Italiano,  1886,  No.  6,  and  in 
the  Giornale  Stoiico  della  Lett.  Ital.  VIII.  3. 

*  Pelayo,  Heterodosos  Espaiioles,  I.  500-3.-Jo.  de  Rupesciss,  Vade  mecum 
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The  ostensible  cause  of  his  punishment  was  his  Joachitic  spec- 
ulation as  to  Antichrist,  though,  as  Wadding  observes,  many  holy 
men  did  the  same  \Yithoiit  animadversion,  like  St.  Vicente  Ferrer, 
who  in  1412  not  only  predicted  Antichrist,  but  asserted  that  he 
was  already  nine  years  old,  and  who  was  canonized,  not  persecuted. 
Miiicz  of  Cremsier  also,  as  we  have  seen,  though  persecuted,  was 
acquitted.  Tray  Juan's  reveries,  however,  trenched  on  the  borders 
of  the  Everlasting  Gospel,  although  keeping  wdthin  the  bounds  of 
orthodoxy.  In  his  prison,  in  November,  1349,  he  wrote  out  an 
account  of  a  miraculous  vision  vouchsafed  him  in  1345,  in  return 
for  continued  prayer  and  maceration.  Louis  of  Bavaria  was  the 
Antichrist  who  would  subjugate  Europe  and  Africa  in  1366,  while 
a  similar  tyrant  would  arise  in  Asia.  Then  would  come  a  schism 
with  two  popes ;  Antichrist  would  lord  it  over  the  whole  earth 
and  many  heretical  sects  would  arise.  After  tiie  death  of  Anti- 
christ would  follow  fifty-five  years  of  war ;  the  Jews  would  be 
converted,  and  with  the  destruction  of  the  kingdom  of  Antichrist 
the  Millennium  would  open.  Then  the  converted  Jews  would  pos- 
sess the  world,  all  would  be  Tertiaries  of  St.  Francis,  and  the 
Franciscans  would  be  models  of  holiness  and  poverty.  The  her- 
etics would  take  refuge  in  inaccessible  mountains  and  the  islands 
of  the  sea,  whence  they  ivould  emerge  at  the  close  of  the  Millen- 
nium ;  the  second  Antichrist  would  appear  and  bring  a  period  of 
great  suffering,  until  fire  would  fall  from  heaven  and  destroy  him 
and  his  followers,  after  which  would  follow  the  end  of  the  world 
and  the  Day  of  Judgment.* 

Meditation  in  prison  seems  to  have  modified  somewhat  his  pro- 
phetic vision,  and  in  1356  he  wrote  his  Vade  mecum  m  Trihula- 
Hone,  in  which  he  foretold  that  the  vices  of  the  clergy  would  lead 
to  the  speedy  spoliation  of  the  Church ;  in  six  years  it  would  be 
reduced  to  a  state  of  apostolical  poverty,  and  by  1370  would  com- 
mence the  process  of  recuperation  which  would  bring  all  mankind 
under  the  domination  of  Christ  and  of  his  earthlv  r 


(Fascic  Rer,  Expeteiid.  ot  FugieBcl.  II.  491).— Froissart,  Liv.  i.  P.  ii.  cii.  124; 
Liv.  ni.  ch.  37.— Rolewink  Fascic.  Temj).  tinn.  1364.— Mag.  Cliron.  Belgic.  (Pis- 
toriilll.  830).— Meycri  Annal.  Flandr.  ami.  1350.  — Ilcnr.  Rcbdnrff.  Aniial.  sinii. 
1331.— Paul  ^mylii  de  Kob.  Gest.  Fraucor,  (Ed.  15G9,  pp.  491-2).— .¥.  Flac. 
lUjr.  Cat.  Tost.  Veritat.  Lib.  xviii.  p.  178Q  (Ed.  1G08). 
"  Wadding,  anc.  1357,  No.  17,— Pelayo,  op.  cit.  I.  501-3. 
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During  the  interval  there  wonld  be  a  snccession  of  the  direst  calam- 
ities. From  1360  to  1365  the  worms  of  the  earth  would  arise  and 
destroy  all  beasts  and  birds ;  tempest  and  deluge  and  earthquake, 
famine  and  pestilence  and  war  would  sweep  away  the  wicked ;  in 
1365  Antichrist  would  come,  and  such  multitudes  wonld  apostatize 
that  but  few  faithful  would  be  left.  His  reign  would  be  short, 
and  in  1370  a  pope  canonicaUy  elected  wonld  bring  mankind  to 
Christianity,  after  which  all  cardinals  would  be  chosen  from  the 
Greek  Church.  During  these  tribulations  the  Franciscans  would 
be  nearly  exterminated,  in  punishment  for  their  relaxation  of  the 
Eule,  hut  the  survivors  would  be  reformed  and  tho  Order  would 
fill  the  earth,  innumerable  as  the  stars  of  heaven ;  in  fact,  two 
Franciscans  of  the  most  abject  poverty  were  to  be  the  Ellas  and 
Enoch  who  would  conduct  the  Church  through  that  disastrous 
time.  Meanwhile  ho  advised  that  ample  store  should  be  made  in 
moimtain  caves  of  beans  and  honey,  salt  meats,  and  dried  fruits  by 
those  who  desired  to  hve  through  the  convulsions  of  nature  and  soci- 
ety. After  tho  death  of  Antichrist  would  come  the  Millennium ;  for 
seven  hundred  years,  or  until  about  a.d,  2000,  mankind  would  be 
virtuous  and  happy,  but  then  would  come  a  decline ;  existing  vices, 
especially  among  the  clergy,  would  be  revived,  preparatory  to  the 
advent  of  Gog  and  Magog,  to  be  followed  by  the  final  Antichrist. 
It  shows  the  sensitiveness  of  the  hierarchy  that  this  harmless 
nympholepsy  was  deemed  worthy  of  severe  repression.* 

The  influence  of  the  Everlasting  Gospel  was  not  yet  wholly 
;  exhausted,  I  have  alluded  above  to  Thomas  of  Apuha,  who  in 
1388  insisted  on  preaching  to  tho  Parisians  that  the  reign  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  had  commenced,  and  that  lie  was  the  divinely  com- 
missioned envoy  sent  to  announce  it,  when  his  mission  was  hu- 
manely cut  short  by  confining  him  as  a  madman.  Singularly 
identical  in  all  but  the  result  was  the  career  of  Nicholas  of  Buldes- 
dorf,  who,  about  1M5,  proclaimed  that  God  had  commanded  him  to 
announce  that  the  time  of  the  New  Testament  had  passed  away, 
as  that  of  the  Old  had  done  ;  that  the  Third  Era  and  Seventh  Age 
of  the  world  had  come,  under  the  reign  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  when 
man  would  be  restored  to  the  state  of  primal  innocence ;  and  that 
he  was  the  Son  of  God  deputed  to  spread  the  glad  tidings.    To 


«  Fascic.  Eer.  Expetend.  et  Fugiend.  II.  494-508, 
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the  council  still  sitting  at  Baslo  he  sent  various  tracts  containing 
those  doctrines,  and  he  finally  had  the  audacity  to  appear  before 
it  in  person.  His  writings  were  promptly  consigned  to  the  flames 
and  he  ivas  imprisoned.  Every  effort  was  made  to  Induce  him  to 
recant,  but  in  vain.  The  Basilian  fathers  were  less  considerate  of 
insanity  than  the  Paris  doctors,  and  Nicholas  perished  at  the  stake 
in  1446.* 

A  last  echo  of  the  Everlasting  Gospel  is  heard  in  the  teaching 
of  two  brothers,  John  and  Lewin  of  AViirzbnrg,  who  in  1466  taught 
in  Eger  that  all  tribulations  were  caused  by  the  wickedness  of  the 
clergy.  The  pope  was  Antichrist,  and  the  cardinals  and  prelates 
were  his  members.  Indulgences  were  useless  and  the  ceremonies 
of  the  Church  were  vanities,  but  the  time  of  dehverance  was  at 
hand.  A  man  was  already  born  of  a  virgin,  who  was  the  anoint- 
ed of  Christ  and  would  speedily  come  with  the  third  Evangel 
and  bring  ail  the  faithful  into  the  fold.  The  heresy  was  rapidly 
and  secretly  spreading  among  the  people,  when  it  was  discovered 
by  Bishop  Henry  of  Eatisbon.  The  measures  taken  for  its  sup- 
pression are  not  recorded,  and  the  incident  is  only  of  interest  as 
showing  how  persistently  the  conviction  reappeared  that  there 
must  be  a  final  and  higher  revelation  to  secure  the  happiness  of 
man  in  this  world  and  his  salvation  in  tlie  next.f 

'  Fiiessliua  neue  «.  unparthcjisclie  KircTien-  u.  KcUe:' historic,  Fi'-inkfurtjITTS, 
11.  63-66. 

f  Clirou.  Glassbcrger  ana.  1466  (Auaiecta  Franciscaca  11.  432-6). 
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CHAPTER  II. 

GUGLIELMA  AND  DOLCINO. 

The  spiritual  exaltation  which  produced,  among  the  Tranciseans 
the  developments  described  in  the  last  chapter  was  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  recognized  members  of  that  Order.  It  manifested 
itself  in  even  more  irregular  fashion  in  the  little  group  of  sectaries 
known  as  Guglielmites,  and  in  the  more  formidable  demonstration 
of  the  Dolcinists,  or  Apostolic  Brethren. 

About  the  year  1260  there  came  to  Milan  a  woman  calling 
herself  Gugliehna.  That  she  brought  with  her  a  son  shows  that 
she  had  lived  in  the  world,  and  was  doubtless  tried  with  its  vicissi- 
tudes, and  as  the  child  makes  no  further  appearance  in  her  history, 
he  probably  died  young.  She  had  wealth,  and  was  said  to  be  the 
daughter  of  Constance,  queen  and  wife  of  the  King  of  Bohemia. 
Her  royal  extraction  is  questionable,  but  the  matter  is  scarce  worth 
the  discussion  which  it  has  provoked.*  She  was  a  woman  of  pre- 
eminent piety,  who  devoted  herself  to  good  works,  without  prac- 
tising special  austerities,  and  she  gradually  attracted  around  her  a 
little  band  of  disciples,  to  wliom  such  of  her  utterances  as  have 
been  recorded  show  that  she  gave  wholesome  ethical  instruction. 


"  Constance,  daugliter  of  Bela  III.  of  Hungary,  via,s  second  wife  of  Ottokar  I. 
of  Boliemifl,  who  died  in  1330  at  the  age  of  eighty.  She  died  iu  1340,  leaving 
three  daughters,  Agnes,  who  founded  the  Pranciscan  convent  of  St.  Jannariua 
in  Prague,  lyhich  she  entered  May  18,  1338;  Beatrice,  who  married  Otho  the 
Pious,  of  BrandLflburg,  and  Ludomilla,  who  married  Louis  I,  of  Bavaria.  Gugh- 
elma  can  scarce  have  been  either  of  tliaso  (Art  de  Ver,  les  Dates,  VIII.  17). 
Her  disciple,  Andrea  Baramita,  testified  that  after  her  death  ho  journeyed  to 
Bohemia  to  obtain,  reimbursement  of  certain  espenaes;  he  failed  in  liis  errand, 
but  verified  her  relationship  to  tlie  royal  house  of  Bohemia  (Andrea  Ogniben,  I 
Gugliehniti  del  Secolo  XHI.,  Perugia,  1887,  pp.  10-11).— Ou  the  other  hand,  a 
German  contemporary  chronicler  asaerta  that  she  came  from  England  (Aanal. 
Dominican.  Colmariens.  ann.  1801— Urstisii  HI.  33). 
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They  adopted  the  style  of  plain  brown  garment  which  she  habitu- 
ally wore,  and  seem  to  have  formed  a  kind  of  unorganized  congre- 
gation, bound  together  only  by  common  devotion  to  her.* 

At  that  period  it  was  not  easy  to  set  bounds  to  veneration ;  the 
spiritual  world  was  felt  to  be  in  the  closest  relation  with  the  ma- 
terial, and  the  development  of  Joachitism  shows  how  readily  re- 
ceived were  suggestions  that  a  great  change  was  impending,  and  a 
new  era  about  to  open  for  mankind.  Guglielma's  devotees  earae 
to  regard  her  as  a  saint,  gifted  with  thauraaturgic  power.  Some 
of  her  disciples  claimed  to  be  miraculously  cured  by  her— Dr. 
Giacobbe  da  Ferno  of  an  ophthalmic  trouble,  and  Albertono  de' 
INovati  of  a  fistula.  Then  it  was  said  that  she  had  received  the 
supereminent  honor  of  the  Stigmata,  and  although  those  who  pre- 
pared her  body  for  the  grave  could  not  see  them,  this  was  held  to 
be  owing  to  their  unworthiness.  It  was  confidently  predicted 
that  she  would  convert  the  Jews  and  Saracens,  and  bring  all  man- 
kind into  unity  of  faith.  At  last,  about  1276,  some  of  the  more 
enthusiastic  disciples  began  to  whisper  that  she  was  the  incarna- 
tion of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  female  form — the  Third  Person  of  the 
Trinity,  as  Christ  was  of  the  Second,  in  the  shape  of  a  man.  She 
was  very  God  and  very  man ;  it  was  not  alone  the  body  of  Christ 
which  suffered  in  the  Passion,  but  also  that  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  so 
that  her  flesh  was  the  same  as  that  of  Christ.  The  originators  of 
this  strange  belief  seem  to  have  beea  Andrea  Saramita,  a  man  of 
standing  in  Milan,  and  Suor  Maifreda  di  Pirovano,  an  Umihata  of 
the  ancient  convent  of  Eiassono,  and  a  cousin  of  Matteo  Visconti. 
There  is  no  probability  that  Guglielma  countenanced  these  absurd 
stories.  Andrea  Saramita  was  the  only  witness  who  asserted  that 
he  had  them  from  her  direct,  and  he  had  a  few  days  before  testified 
to  the  contrary.  The  other  immediate  disciples  of  Guglielma  stated 
that  she  made  no  pretensions  to  any  supernatural  character,  "When 
people  would  ask  her  to  cure  them  or  relieve  them  of  trouble  she 
would  say,  "  Go,  I  am  not  God."  When  told  of  the  strange  beliefs 
entertained  of  her  she  strenuously  asserted  that  she  w;^  only  a 
miserable  woman  and  a  vile  wonn,  Marchiaio  Secco,  a  monk  of 
Chiaravalle,  testified  that  he  had  had  a  dispute  with  Andrea  on 
the  subject,  and  they  agreed  to  refer  it  to  her,  when  she  indig- 


'  Ogiiiben,  op.  cit.  jip.  56,  73-5, 103-4. 
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nantly  replied  that  she  was  flesh  and  bone,  that  she  had  brought 
a  son  with  her  to  Milan,  and  that  if  they  did  not  do  penance  for 
uttering  such  words  they  would  be  condemned  to  hell.  Tet,  to 
minds  familiar  with  the  promises  of  the  Everlasting  Gospel,  it 
might  well  seem  that  the  era  of  the  Holy  Ghost  would  be  ushered 
in  with  such  an  incarnation.*       ^ 

Guglielma  died  August  24,  1381,  leaving  her  property  to  the 
great  Cistercian  house  of  OhiaravaHe,  near  Milan,  where  she  de- 
sired to  be  buried.  There  was  war  at  the  time  between  Milan  and 
Lodi ;  the  roads  were  not  safe,  and  she  was  temporarily  interred  in 
the  city,  while  Andrea  and  Dionisio  Cotta  went  to  the  Marquis  of 
Montf  en'at  to  ask  for  an  escort  of  troops  to  accompany  the  cortege. 
The  translation  of  the  body  took  place  in  October,  and  was  con- 
ducted with  great  splendor.  The  Cistercians  welcomed  the  oppor- 
tunity to  add  to  the  attractions  and  revenues  of  their  establish- 
ment. At  that  period  the  business  of  exploiting  new  saints  was 
exceedingly  profitable,  and  was  prosecuted  with  corresponding 
energy.  Salimbene  complains  bitterly  of  It  in  referring  to  a 
speculation  made  in  1279,  at  Cremona,  out  of  the  remains  of  a 
drunken  vintner  named  Alberto,  whose  cult  brought  crowds  of 
devotees  with  offerings,  to  the  no  small  gain  of  all  concerned. 
Such  things,  aa  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  Armanno  Pongilupo 
and  others,  were  constantly  occurring,  though  Sahmbene  declares 
that  the  canons  forbade  the  veneration  of  any  one,  or  picturing 
him  as  a  saint,  until  the  Roman  Church  had  authoritatively  passed 
upon  his  claims.  In  this  Salimbene  was  mistaken.  Zanghino 
Ugolini,  a  much  better  authority,  assures  us  that  the  worship  of 
uncanonized  saints  was  not  heretical,  if  it  were  beheved  that  their 
miracles  were  worked  by  God  at  their  intercession,  but  if  it  were 
believed  that  they  were  worked  by  the  relics  without  the  assent 
of  God,  then  the  Inquisition  could  intervene  and  punish ;  but  so 
long  as  a  saint  was  uncanonized  his  cult  was  at  the  discretion  of 
the  bishop,  who  could  at  any  time  command  its  cessation,  and  the 

*  OgQiben,  op.  cit.  pp.  13, 20-1,  35-7,  69, 70,  74, 76,  83, 84-13, 101, 104-6,  116. 

Dr.  Andrea  Ognibcn,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  pnblicatiou  of  the 
fragmentary  remains  of  the  trial  of  the  Guglielmif^a,  thiuks  that  Maifreda  di 
Pirovano  was  a,  cousin  of  Matteo  Visconti,  through  his  mother,  Anastasia  di 
Pirovano  (op.  cit.  p.  33).  The  Continuation  of  Nangis  calls  her  hia  half-sister 
(Guillel.  Nangiac.  Contin.  anc.  1317). 
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mere  fact  that  miracles  were  performed  was  no  evidence,  as  they 
are  frequently  the  work  of  demons  to  deceive  the  faithful." 

In  this  case  the  Archbishop  of  Milan  offered  no  interference, 
and  the  worship  of  Uuglielma  was  soon  firmly  established.  A 
month  after  the  translation  Andrea  had  the  body  exhumed  and 
carried  into  the  chmreh,  where  he  washed  it  with  wine  and  water 
and  arrayed  it  in  a  splendid  embroidered  robe.  The  washings 
were  carefully  preserved,  to  be  used  as  a  chrism  for  the  sick ;  they 
were  placed  on  the  altar  of  the  nunnery  of  Biassono,  and  Maifreda 
employed  them  in  anointing  the  affected  parts  of  those  who  came 
to  be  healed.  Presently  a  chapel  with  an  altar  arose  over  her 
tomb,  and  tradition  still  points  out  at  Chiaravalle  the  little  oratory 
where  she  is  said  to  have  lain,  and  a  portrait  on  the  wall  over  the 
vacant  tomb  is  asserted  to  be  hers.  It  represents  her  as  kneeling 
before  the  Virgin,  to  whom  she  is  presented  by  St.  Bernard,  the 
patron  of  the  abbey ;  a  crowd  of  other  figures  is  around  her,  and 
the  whole  indicates  that  those  who  dedicated  it  to  her  represented 
her  as  merely  a  saint,  and  not  as  an  incarnation  of  the  Godhead, 
Another  picture  of  her  was  placed  by  Dionisio  Cotta  in  the 
Church  of  St,  Maria  fuori  di  Porta  Nuova,  and  two  lamps  were 
kept  burning  before  it  to  obtain  her  suffrage  lor  the  soul  of  his 
brother  interred  there.  Other  pictures  were  hung  in  the  Church 
of  S.  Euf  emia  and  in  the  nunnery  of  Biassono,  In  all  this  the  good 
monks  of  Chiara^'alle  were  not  remiss.  They  kept  lighted  lamps 
before  her  altar.  Two  feast-days  were  assigned  to  her— the  anni- 
versaries of  her  death  and  of  her  translation— when  the  devotees 
would  assemble  at  the  abbey,  and  the  monks  would  furnish  a 
simple  banquet,  outside  of  the  waUs — for  the  Cistercian  rules  for- 
bade the  profanation  of  a  woman's  presence  within  the  sacred 
enclosure — and  some  of  the  monks  would  discourse  eloquently  upon 
the  saintliness  of  Gugliebna,  comparing  her  to  otlier  saints  and  to 
the  moon  and  stars,  and  receiving  such  oblations  as  the  piety  of 
the  worshippers  would  offer,  Nor  was  this  the  only  gain  to  the 
abbey.  Giacobbo  de'  Ifovati,  one  of  the  believers,  belonged  to  one 
of  the  noblest  families  of  Milan,  and  at  his  castle  the  Guglielmites 

*  Ognibea,  op.  cit.  pp,  30,  44, 113.  — Salimbene  Chronica,  pp.  374~G.  —  Ohron. 
Parmens.  aun.  1379  (Muratori  S.  R.  I.  IX.  701-2).— Zanchini  Tract,  de  Ha;ret.  c. 
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were  wont  to  assemble.  When  lie  died  he  instituted  the  abbey 
as  his  heir,  and  the  inheritance  could  not  have  been  inconsider- 
able. There  were,  doubtless,  other  instances  of  similar  liberality 
of  which  the  evidenceg  have  not  reached  us.* 

AH  this  was  innocent  enough,  but  within  the  circle  of  those 
who  worshipped  Guglielma  there  was  a  httle  band  of  initiated 
who  believed  in  her  as  the  incarnation  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The 
history  of  the  Joachites  has  shown  us  the  readiness  which  existed 
to  look  upon  Christianity  as  a  temporary  phase  of  religion,  to 
be  shortly  succeeded  by  the  reign  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  when  the 
Church  of  Kome  would  give  place  to  a  new  aud  higher  organiza- 
tion. It  was  not  diffleult,  therefore,  for  the  Gughelmites  to  per- 
suade themselves  that  they  had  enjoyed  the  society  of  the  Para- 
clete, who  was  shortly  to  appear,  when  the  Holy  Spirit  would  be 
received  in  tongues  of  flame  by  the  disciples,  the  heathen  and  the 
Jew  woidd  be  converted,  and  there  would  be  a  new  church  usher- 
ing in  the  era  of  love  and  blessedness,  for  which  man  had  been 
sighing  through  the  weary  centuries.  Of  this  doctrine  Andrea 
was  chief  apostle.  He  claimed  to  be  the  first  and  only  spiritual 
son  of  Guglielma,  from  whom  he  had  received  the  revelation,  and 
he  embroidered  it  to  suit  the  credulity  of  the  disciples.  The  Arch- 
angel Raphael  had  announced  to  the  blessed  Constance  the  incar- 
nation in  her  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  a  year  afterwards,  Guglielma 
was  born  on  the  holy  day  of  Pentecost ;  she  had  chosen  the  form 
of  a  woman,  for  if  she  had  come  as  man  she  would  have  died  hke 
Christ,  and  the  whole  world  would  have  perished.  On  one  occar 
sion,  in  her  chamber,  she  had  changed  a  chair  into  an  ox,  and  had 
told  him  to  hold  it  if  ho  could,  but  when  he  attempted  to  do  so  it 
disappeared.  The  same  indulgences  were  obtainable  by  visiting 
her  tomb  at  Chiaravalle  as  by  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 
Wafers  which  had  been  consecrated  by  laying  them  on  the  tomb 
were  eagerly  imrtakeu  of  by  the  disciple,  as  a  new  form  of  com- 
munion. Besides  the  two  regular  feast-days,  there  was  a  third  for 
the  initiated,  signiflcantly  held  on  Pentecost,  the  day  when  she 
was  expected  to  reappear.  Meanwhile,  the  devotion  of  the  faith- 
ful was  stimulated  by  stories  of  her  being  in  communication  with 


»  Ogniben,  op.  cit.  pp.  SO-1,  35-6,  81,  38,  49-50, 56-7,  61, 73-3,  74, 93-4, 104, 
lie.— Tambariui,  Stoiia  dell'  Imjuisizione,  II.  17-18. 
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her  representatives,  both  in  her  own  form  and  in  that  of  a  dove. 
How  slight  was  the  evidence  required  for  believers  was  seen  in  an 
incident  which  gave  them  great  comfort  in  1293.  At  a  banquet 
in  the  house  of  Giacobbe  da  Perno,  a  warm  discussion  arose  be- 
tween those  who  doubted  and  those  whose  convictions  were 
decided.  Carabella,  wife  of  Amizzone  Toscano,  one  of  the  earnest 
believers,  was  sitting  on  her  mantle,  and  when  she  arose  she  found 
three  knots  in  the  cords  which  had  not  been  there  before.  This 
was  at  once  pronounced  a  great  miracle,  and  was  evidently  re- 
garded as  a  full  confinnation  of  the  truth.* 

If  it  were  not  for  the  tragedy  which  followed  there  n'ould  be 
nothing  to  render  Guglielmitism  other  than  a  jest,  for  the  Church 
which  was  to  replace  the  massive  structure  of  Latin  Christianity 
was  as  ludicrous  in  its  conception  as  these  details  of  its  faith.  The 
Gospels  were  to  be  replaced  by  sacred  writings  produced  by  An- 
drea, of  which  he  had  already  prepared  several,  in  the  names  of 
some  of  the  initiated—"  The  Epistle  of  Sibilia  to  the  Novaresi," 
"  The  pTOphecy  of  Carmeo  the  Prophet  to  all  Cities  and  K'ations," 
and  an  account  of  Guglielma's  teachings  commencing,  "  In  tliat 
time  the  Holy  Gfaost  said  to  his  disciples."  Maifreda  also  com- 
posed litanies  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  prayers  for  the  use  of  the 
Church.  When,  on  the  second  advent  of  Gugliehna,  the  papacy 
was  to  pass  away,  Maifreda  was  to  become  pope,  the  vicar  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  with  the  keys  of  heaven  and  bell,  and  baptize  the 
Jew  and  the  Saracen.  A  new  college  of  cardinals  was  to  be  formed, 
of  whom  only  one  appears  to  have  been  selected- — a  girl  named 
Taria,  who,  to  judge  from  her  answers  when  before  the  Inquisi- 
tion, and  the  tenns  of  contempt  in  which  she  is  alluded  to  by  some 
of  the  sect,  was  a  worthy  representative  of  the  whole  absurd 
scheme.  While  awaiting  her  exaltation  to  the  papacy  Maifreda 
was  the  object  of  special  veneration.  The  disciples  kissed  her 
hands  and  feet,  and  she  gave  them  her  blessing.  It  was  probably 
the  spiritual  excitement  caused  by  the  jubilee  proclaimed  by  Poni- 
face  VIII.,  attracting  pilgrims  to  Kome  by  the  hundred  thousand 
to  gain"  the  proffered  indulgences,  which  led  the  Gugliebnites  to 
name  the  Pentecost  of  1300  for  the  advent  of  the  llolv  Ghost. 
With  a  curious  manifestation  of  materialism,  tlic  worshippers  pre- 


"  Oguiben,op.  cit.  pp.  31,35,30,36,55,70^73,06,101, 
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pared  splendid  garments  for  the  adornment  of  the  expected  God — 
a  purple  mantle  with  a  silver  clasp  costing  thirty  pounds  of  ter- 
zioli,  gold-embroidered  silks  and  gilt  slippers — while  Pietra  de'  Al- 
zate  contributed  forty -two  dozen  pearls,  and  Catella  de'  Giorgi 
gave  an  ounce  of  pearls.  In  preparation  for  her  new  and  holy 
functions,  Maifreda  undertook  to  celebrate  the  mysteries  of  the 
mass.  During  the  solemnities  of  Easter,  in  sacerdotal  vestments, 
she  consecrated  the  host,  while  Andrea  in  a  dalmatic  read  the 
Gospel,  and  she  administered  eommnnion  to  those  present.  "When 
should  come  the  resurrection  of  Guglielma,  she  was  to  repeat  the 
ceremony  in  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  and  the  sacred  vessels  were  al- 
ready prepared  for  this,  on  an  extravagant  scale,  costing  more 
than  two  hundred  lire.^ 

The  sums  thus  lavished  show  that  the  devotees  belonged  to 
the  wealthy  class.  "What  is  most  noteworthy,  in  fact,  in  the  whole 
story,  is  that  a  belief  so  absurd  should  have  found  acceptance 
among  men  of  culture  and  intelhgence,  showing  the  spirit  of  un- 
rest that  was  abroad,  and  the  readiness  to  accept  any  promise, 
however  wild,  of  relief  from  existing  evils.  There  were  few  more 
prominent  families  in  Milan  than  the  Garbagnati,  who  were  Ghibel- 
lines  and  closely  allied  with  the  Visconti.  Gasparo  Garbagnate 
filled  many  positions  of  importance,  and  though  his  name  does  not 
appear  among  the  sectaries,  his  wife  Eenvenuta  was  one  of  them, 
as  well  as  his  two  sons,  Ottorino  and  Francesco,  and  Bella,  the 
wife  of  Giacobbe.  Francesco  was  a  man  of  mark  as  a  diplomat 
and  a  lawyer.  Sent  by  Mattoo  Visconti  in  1309  on  a  mission  to 
the  Emperor  Henry  VII.,  he  won  high  favor  at  the  imperial  court 
and  obtained  the  objects  for  which  he  had  been  despatched.  He 
ended  his  career  as  a  professor  of  jurisprudence  in  the  renowned 
University  of  Padua.  Yet  this  man,  presumably  learned  and  cool- 
headed,  was  an  ardent  disciple,  who  purchased  gold-embroidered 
silks  for  the  resurrection  of  Guglielma,  and  composed  prayers  in 
her  honor.  One  of  the  crimes  for  which  Matteo  was  condemned 
in  1323  by  the  Inquisition  was  retaining  in  his  service  this  Fran- 
cesco Garbagnate,  who  had  been  sentenced  to  wear  crosses  for  his 
participation  in  the  Guglielmite  heresy ;  and  when  John  XXII.,  in 

*  Ogniben,  op.  cit.  pp.  17,  SO,  32,  33,  SO,  34,  S7,  40,  43,  47,  64,  63,  73,  80,  90, 
84.96. 
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132i,  confirmed  the  sentence,  he  added  that  Matteo  had  terrorized 
the  mquisitors  to  save  his  son  Galeaazo,  who  was  also  a  Gughcl- 
mite* 

AVhen  the  heresy  became  known  popular  rumor  of  course  at- 
tributed to  it  the  customary  practices  of  indiscriminate  sexual  in- 
dulgence which  were  ascribed  to  all  deviations  from  the  faith. 
In  the  legend  which  was  handed  down  by  tradition  there  ajTpears 
the  same  story  as  to  its  discovery  which  we  have  seen  told  at 
Cologne  about  the  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit^of  the  husband 
tracking  his  wife  to  the  nocturnal  rendezvous,  and  thus  learning 
the  obscene  practices  of  the  sect.  In  this  ease  the  hero  of  the 
tale  is  Corrado  Coppa,  whose  wife  Giacobba  was  an  earnest  be- 
liever.f  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  official  reports  of  the  trial, 
in  so  far  as  they  have  reached  us,  contain  no  allusions  whatever 
to  any  licentious  doctrines  or  practices.  The  inquisitors  wasted 
no  time  on  inquiries  in  that  direction,  showing  that  they  knew 
there  was  nothing  of  the  kind  to  reward  investigation, 

^Numerically  speaking,  the  sect  was  insignificant-  It  is  men- 
tioned that  on  one  occasion,  at  a  banquet  in  honor  of  Guglielma, 
given  by  the  monks  of  Chiaravalle,  there  were  one  hundred  and 
twenty -nine  persons  present,  but  these  doubtless  included  many 
who  only  reverenced  her  as  a  saint.  The  inner  circle  of  tlie  ini- 
tiated was  apparently  much  smaller.  The  names  of  those  incul- 
pated in  the  confessions  before  tlie  Inquisition  amount  only  to 
about  thirty,  and  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  number  of  the  sec- 
taries at  no  time  exceeded  thirty-five  or  forty4 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  this  could  go  on  for  nearly  twenty 
years  and  wholly  escape  the  vigilance  of  the  Milanese  inquisitors. 
In  128i,  but  a  few  years  after  Gughelma's  death,  two  of  the  dis- 
ciples, AUegranza  and  Carabella,  incautiously  revealed  the  myste- 
rira  of  their  faith  to  Belfiore,  mother  of  Yia,  Enrico  di  Nova,  who 
at  once  conveyed  it  to  the  inquisitor,  Fra  Manfredo  di  Donavia. 
Andrea  was  forthwith  summoned,  with  his  wife  liiccadona,  his 
sister,  Migliore,  and  his  daughter,  Fiordebellina ;  also  Maifreda, 

•  Ogniben,  op.  cit.  pp.  65-7,  83-4,  90-1, 110.— Ugliclli,  T.  IV.  pp.  386-B3  (Ed. 
1G53),— Eaynald.  ann.  1334,  No.  7-11. 

f  Philip.  Bergomat.  Supplem.  Chron.  ann.  1303.— Bern.  Corio  Hist.  Slilanea. 
ann.  1300. 

I  OgnibeB,  op.  cit.  pp.  1,  3,  U,  74, 110.— Tauiburini,  op,  cit.  11.  67-8. 
III.— 7 
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Bellacara  de'  Carentani,  Giacobba  dei  Bassani,  and  possibly  some 
others.  They  readily  abjured  and  were  treated  with  exceptional 
mildness,  for  Era  Manfredo  absolved  them  by  striking  them  over 
the  shouldera  with  a  stick,  as  a  symbol  of  the  scourging  which  as 
penitents  they  had  incurred.  He  seems  to  have  attached  little 
importance  to  the  matter,  and  not  to  have  compelled  them  to 
reveal  their  accomplices.  Again,  in  1295  and  1296,  there  was  an 
investigation  made  by  the  Inquisitor  Fra  Tommaso  di  Como,  of 
which  no  details  have  reached  us,  but  which  evidently  left  the 
leaders  unharmed.* 

We  do  not  know  what  called  the  attention  of  the  Inquisition  to 
the  sect  in  the  spring  of  1300,  but  we  may  conjecture  that  the  ex- 
pected resurrection  of  Guglielma  at  the  coming  Pentecost,  and  the 
preparations  made  for  that  event,  caused  an  agitation  among  the 
disciples  leading  possibly  to  incautious  revelations.  About  Easter 
(April  10)  the  inquisitors  summoned  and  examined  Maifreda,  Gia- 
cobba del  Bassani,  and  possibly  some  others,  but  without  result. 
Apparently,  however,  they  were  watched,  secret  information  was 
gathered,  and  in  July  the  Holy  Office  was  ready  to  strike  effec- 
tively. On  July  18  a  certain  Fra  Ghirardo  presented  himself  to 
Lanfranco  de'  Amizzoni  and  revealed  tho  whole  affair,  with  the 
names  of  the  principal  disciples.  Andrea  sought  him  out  and  en- 
deavored to  learn  what  he  had  said,  but  was  merely  told  to  look 
to  himself,  for  the  inquisitors  were  making  many  threats.  On  the 
20th  Andrea  was  summoned;  his  assurances  that  he  had  never 
heard  that  Guglielma  was  regarded  as  more  than  an  ordinary 
saint  were  apparently  accepted,  and  he  was  dismissed  with  or- 
ders to  return  the  next  day  and  meanwhile  to  preserve  absolute 
secrecy.f 

Andrea  and  Maifreda  were  thoroughly  frightened ;  they  begged 
the  disciples,  if  called  before  the  inquisitors,  to  preserve  silence 
with,  regard  to  them,  as  otherwise  they  could  not  escape  death. 
It  is  a  peculiar  illustration  of  the  recognized  hostihty  between  the 
two  Mendicant  Orders  that  the  first  impulse  was  to  seek  assist- 
ance from  the  Franciscans.  No  sooner  were  the  citations  issued 
than  Andrea,  with  the  Doctor  Beltramo  da  Forno,  one  of  the  ear- 

*  Ognibeu,  pp.  14,  23,  33,  36,  39,  60,  73, 101, 110, 114. 
t  Ibid.  pp.  13, 30-33,  39. 
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nest  bcUeyers,  went  to  the  Franciscan  convent',  where  they  learned 
from  Frk  Daniele  da  Femo  that  Fra  Guidone  de  Cocchenato  and 
the  rest  of  the  inquisitors  had  no  power  to  act,  as  their  commis- 
sions had  been  annulled  by  the  pope,  and  that  Fra  Pagano  di  Pie- 
tra  Santa  had  a  bull  to  that  effect.  Some  intrigno  would  seem  to 
be  behind  this,  which  it  would  be  interesting  to  disentangle,  for 
we  meet  here  with  old  acquaintances.  Frd  Guidone  is  doubtless 
the  same  inquisitor  whom  we  have  seen  in  1279  participating  in 
the  punishment  of  CoiTado  da  Venosta,  and  FrA  Pagano  has  come 
before  us  as  the  subject  of  a  prosecution  for  heresy  in  1295.  Pos- 
sibly it  was  this  which  now  stimulated  his  zeal  against  the  inquisi- 
tors, for  when  the  Guglielmites  called  upon  him  the  next  day  he 
produced  the  bull  and  urged  them  to  appear,  and  thus  afford  him 
evidence  that  the  inquisitors  were  discharging  their  functions — 
evidence  for  which  he  said  that  he  would  willingly  give  twenty- 
five  lire.  It  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  impenetrable  secrecy  in 
which  the  operations  of  the  Inquisition  were  veiled  that  he  had 
been  anxiously  and  vainly  seeking  to  obtain  testimony  as  to  who 
were  really  discharging  the  duties  of  the  tribunal ;  when,  latterly, 
a  heretic  had  been  burned  at  Balsemo  he  had  sent  thither  to  find 
out  who  had  rendered  the  sentence,  but  was  unable  to  do  so. 
Then  the  Guglielmites  applied  to  the  Abbot  of  Chiaravalle  and  to 
one  of  his  monks,  Marchisio  di  Veddano,  himself  suspected  of  Gug- 
lielmitism.  These  asked  to  have  a  copy  of  the  bull,  and  one  was 
duly  made  by  a  notary  and  given  to  them,  which  they  took  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Milan  at  Cassano,  and  asked  him  to  place  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  matter  in  their  hands.  He  promised  to  inter- 
vene, but  if  he  did  so  he  was  probably  met  with  the  information, 
which  had  been  speedily  elicited  from  the  culprits,  that  they  held 
Boniface  VIII.  not  to  be  pope,  and  consequently  that  the  arch- 
bishop whom  he  had  created  was  not  archbishop.  Either  in  this 
or  in  some  other  way  the  prelate's  zeal  was  refrigerated,  and  he 
offered  no  opposition  to  the  proceedings.* 

•  Ogniben,  pp.  21, 40, 43,  78-9, 

Dionese  de'  Novati  deposed  (p.  93)  that  Maifreda  Wiis  in  the  habit  of  saying 
that  Boniface  was  uot  truly  pope,  and  that  another  poutiif  liad  been  created. 
We  have  seen  that  the  Spiritual  Franciscans  had  gone  through  the  form  of 
electing  a  new  pope.  There  was  not  much  in  common  between  them  and  the 
Guglielmites,  and  yet  this  would  point  to  some  relations  as  existing. 
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The  Inquisition  was  well  manned,  for,  besides  Frd  Guidono, 
whtee  age  and  experience  seem  to  have  rendered  him  the  leading 
actor  in  the  tragedy,  and  Lanfi-anco,  who  took  little  part  in  it,  we 
meet  with  a  third  inquisitor,  Kainerio  di  Pirovano,  and  in  their 
absence  they  are  replaced  with  deputies,  Niccolo  di  Como,  Ificcolo 
di  Yarenna,  and  Leonardo  da  Bergamo.  They  pushed  the  matter 
with  relentless  energy.  That  torture  was  freely  used  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  No  conclusion  to  the  contrary  can  be  drawn  from 
the  absence  of  allusion  to  it  in  the  depositions  of  the  accused,  for 
this  is  customary.  Not  only  do  the  historians  of  the  affair  speak 
without  reserve  of  its  employment,  but  the  character  of  the  suc- 
cessive examinations  of  the  leading  culprits  indicates  it  unerring- 
ly—the confident  asseverations  at  first  of  ignorance  and  innocence, 
followed,  after  a  greater  or  less  interval,  with  unreserved  confes- 
sion. This  is  especially  notable  in  the  cases  of  those  who  had 
abjured  in  1284,  such  as  Andrea,  Maifreda,  and  Giaeobba,  who, 
as  relapsed,  knew  that  by  admitting  their  persistent  heresy  they 
were  condemning  themselves  to  the  flames  without  hope  of  mercy, 
and  who  therefore  had  nothing  to  gain  by  confession,  except  ex- 
emption from  repetition  of  torment.* 

The  documents  are  too  imperfect  for  us  to  reconstruct  the  proc- 
ess and  ascertain  the  fate  of  all  of  those  implicated.  In  Langue- 
doc,  after  all  the  evidence  had  been  taken,  there  would  have  been 
an  assembly  held  in  which  their  sentences  would  have  been  deter- 
mined, and  at  a  solemn  Sermo  these  would  have  been  promul- 
gated, and  the  stake  would  have  received  its  victims.  Much  less 
formal  were  the  proceedings  at  Mdan.  The  only  sentence  of  which 
we  have  a  record  was  rendered  August  23  in  an  assembly  where 
the  archbishop  sat  with  the  inquisitors  and  Matteo  Visconti  ap- 
pears among  the  assessors ;  and  in  this  the  only  judgment  was  on 
Suor  Giaeobba  dei  Bassani,  who,  as  a  relapsed,  was  necessarily 
handed  over  to  the  secular  arm  for  burning.    It  would  seem  that 


*  Compare  Antlrea'a  first  examiaation,  July  30  (Ogniben,  op.  cit.  pp.  6-lS), 
and  bis  second,  Aug.  10  (pp.  50-7),  with  liis  defiant  assertion  of  hia  belief,  Aug. 
IS  (pp.  68-73).  So,  Maifreda'a  first  inierrogatory,  July  31  (pp.  33-6),  with  her 
confession,  Aug.  0,  and  revelation  of  the  names  of  her  ivorshippei's  (pp.  33-5), 
Also,  Giaeobba  del  Bassani's  denial,  Aug.  3,  and  confession,  Aug,  11  (p,  39).  It 
b  the  same  with  tliose  not  relapsed.  Bee  Suor  Agnesc  del  Montanari's  flat  de- 
nial, Aug.  8,  and  her  confession,  Aug.  11  (pp.  37-^). 
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even  before  this  Ser  Mirano  di  Garbagnate,  a  priest  deeply  impli- 
cated, had  been  burned.  Andrea  was  executed  probably  between 
September  1  and  9,  and  Kaifreda  about  t!ie  same  time — ^but  we 
know  nothing  about  the  date  of  the  other  executions,  or  of  the 
exhumation  and  cremation  of  Gugliclma's  bones^whiie  the  exam- 
inations of  other  disciples  continued  until  the  middle  of  October. 
Another  remarkable  peculiarity  is  that  for  the  minor  penalties 
the  inquisitors  called  in  no  experts  and  did  not  even  consult  the 
archbishop,  but  acted  wholly  at  their  own  discretion,  a  single 
frate  absolving  or  penancing  each  individual  as  he  saw  fit.  The 
Lombard  Inquisition  apparently  had  little  deference  for  the  epis- 
copate, even  of  the  Anibrosian  Church.* 

Yet  the  action  of  the  Inquisition  was  remarkable  for  its  mild- 
ness, specially  when  we  consider  the  revolutionary  character  of 
the  heresy.  The  number  of  those  absolutely  burned  cannot  be 
definitely  stated,  but  it  probably  did  not  exceed  four  or  five. 
These  were  the  survivors  of  those  who  hatl  abjured  in  128i,  for 
whom,  as  relapsed  and  obstinate  heretics,  there  could  be  no  mercy 
The  rest  were  allowed  to  escape  with  penalties  remarkably  hght. 
Thus  Sibiha  Malcolzati  had  been  one  of  the  most  zealous  of  the 
sect ;  in  her  early  examinations  she  had  resolutely  perjured  her- 
self, and  it  had  cost  no  little  trouble  to  make  her  confess,  yet 
when,  on  October  (J,  she  appeared  before  Frd  Eainerio  and  begged 
to  be  reheved  from  the  excommunication  which  she  had  incurred, 
he  was  moved  by  her  prayers  and  assented,  on  the  ordinary  con- 
ditions that  she  would  stand  to  the  ortlers  of  the  Church  and 
Inquisition,  and  perfonu  the  obligations  laid  upon  her.  StiU  more 
remarkable  is  the  leniency  with  which  two  sisters,  Catella  and 
Pietra  Oldegardi,  were  treated,  for  Fri  Guidone  absolved  them  on 
their  abjuring  their  heresy,  contenting  himself  with  simply  refer- 
ring them  to  their  confessors  for  the  penance  which  they  were  to 
perform.  The  severest  punishment  recorded  for  any  except  the 
relapsed  was  the  wearing  Of  crosses,  and  these,  imposed  in  Sep- 
tember and  October,  were  commuted  in  December  for  a  fine  of 
twenty-five  lire,  payable  in  February— -showing  that  confiscation 
was  not  a  part  of  the  penalty.  Even  Taria,  the  expectant  cardinal 
of  the  New  Dispensation,  was  thus  penanced  and  relieved.    Im- 

•  O^ibCDipp.  19-30,77,  91. 
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mediately  after  Andrea's  execution  an  examination  of  his  wife 
Kiccadona,  as  to  the  furniture  in  her  house  and  the  wine  in  her 
cellar,  shows  that  the  Inquisition  was  prompt  in  looking  after  the 
confiscations  of  those  condemned  to  death ;  and  the  fragment  of 
an  interrogatory,  February  12, 1302,  of  Marchisio  Secco,  a  monk 
of  Chiaravalle,  indicates  that  it  was  involved  in  a  struggle  with 
the  abbey  to  compel  the  refunding  of  the  bequest  of  Gughelma, 
as  the  heresy  for  which  she  had  been  condemned,  of  course,  ren- 
dered void  all  dispositions  of  her  property.  How  this  resulted  we 
have  no  means  of  knowing,  but  we  may  feel  assured  that  the  ab- 
bey was  forced  to  submit ;  indeed,  the  comphcity  of  the  monks 
with  the  heretics  was  so  clearly  indicated  that  we  may  wonder 
none  of  their  names  appear  in  the  lists  of  those  condemned.* 

Thus  ended  this  little  episode  of  heresy,  of  no  importance  in 
its  origin  or  results,  but  curious  from  the  glimpse  which  it  affords 
into  the  spiritual  aberrations  of  the  time,  and  the  procedure  of 
the  Lombard  Inquisition,  and  noteworthy  as  a  rare  instance  of 
inquisitorial  eleraenoy-t 


•  OgnibcB,  pp.  43-4,  63,  67-8,  81-3,  Bl-3,  95-0,  97, 100, 110, 113, 115-16. 

t  Spiritual  eccentricities,  sucli  aa  those  of  tile  GugUelinites,  are  not  to  be 
regarded  as  peculiar  to  any  age  or  any  condition  of  civilization.  The  story  of 
Joanna  Bouthcote  is  well  known,  and  the  Southcottian  Church  maintained  its 
existence  iu  London  until  the  middle  of  the  present  century.  In  July,  1886,  the 
American  journals  reported  the  discovery,  in  Cincinnati,  of  a  sect  even  more 
closely  approximating  to  tbe  Gugliolmites,  and  about  as  numerous,  calling  them- 
selves Perfectionists,  and  believing  in  two  married  sisters — a  Mrs.  Martin  as  an 
incarnation  of  God,  and  a  Mrs.  Brooke  as  that  of  Christ.  Like  their  predecea- 
60rs  in  Milan  the  sect  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  illiterate,  but  comprises 
people  of  intelligence  and  culture  who  have  abandoned  all  worldly  occupation 
in  the  expectation  of  the  approaching  Millennium— the  final  era  of  the  Ever- 
lasting Gospel.  The  exposure  for  a  time  broke  up  the  sect,  of  which  some  mem- 
bers departed,  while  others,  with  the  t  t  IMthdthl 
Their  fiuth  was  not  shaken,  however  A  J  188  th  1  h  p  11  d 
them  after  an  investigation.  One  of  th  h  t  ti  w  tl  t  th  y 
held  the  Church  of  the  present  day  to  b  E  byl  1  h  b  mi  f  h 
earth.  England  has  also  recently  had  I  i  p  t  an 
of  not  particularly  moral  life  who  for  hft  yea  1 1  h  1  th  p 
temher  18, 1886,  was  regarded  by  her  f  11  w  w  rat  f  Chnat 
Herowndeflnitionof  herself  was,  "I  mh  ^  pp  h  ^  carat 
of  Jesus,  the  Christ  of  God,  the  Brid  th  L  ml  W  f  th  C  d  M  tl  I 
Saviour,  Life  from  Heaven,"  etc.,  etc.    She  signed  hei-self  "  Jesus,  First  and 
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About  the  time  when  Guglielma  settled  in  Milan,  Parma  wit- 
nessed the  commencement  of  another  abnormal  development  of 
the  great  Franciscan  movement.  The  stimulus  which  monachism 
had  received  from  the  success  of  the  Mendicant  Orders,  the  exal- 
tation of  poverty  into  the  greatest  of  virtues,  the  recognition  of 
beggary  as  the  holiest  mode  of  life,  render  it  difficult  to  apportion 
between  yearnings  for  spiritual  perfection  and  the  attractions  of 
idleness  and  vagabondage  in  a  temperate  ciimato  the  responsibil- 
ity for  the  numerous  associations  which  arose  in  imitation  of  the 
Mendicants.  The  prohibition  of  unauthorized  religious  orders  by 
the  Lateran  Council  was  found  impossible  of  enforcement.  Men 
would  herd  together  with  more  or  lees  of  organization  in  caves 
and  hermitages,  in  the  streets  of  cities,  and  in  abandoned  dwell- 
ings and  churches  by  the  roadsides.  The  Carmelites  and  Augus- 
tinian  hennits  won  recognition  after  a  long  struggle,  and  became 
estabhshed  Orders,  forming,  with  the  Franciscans  and  Domiuieaus, 
the  four  Mendicant  religions.  Otheis,  less  reputable,  or  more 
independent  in  spirit,  were  condemned,  and  when  they  refused 
to  disband  they  were  treated  as  rebels  and  heretics.  In  the  ten- 
sion of  the  spiritual  atmosphere,  any  man  who  would  devise  and 
put  in  practice  a  method  of  life  assimilating  him  most  nearly  to 
the  brut^  would  not  fail  to  find  admirers  and  followers ;  and,  if 
he  possessed  capacity  for  command  and  organization,  he  could 
readily  mould  them  into  a  confraternity  and  become  an  object  of 
veneration,  with  an  abundant  supply  of  offerings  from  the  pious. 
The  year  1260  was  that  in  which,  according  to  Abbot  Joachim, 
the  era  of  the  Jlcilyi  Ghost  was  to  open.  The  spiritual  excitement 
whicK'pervaded  the  population  was  seen  in  the  outbreak  of  the 
Flagellants,  which-Jilifid-jiQr^ernJtEily:.  >yith  processions  of  peni- 
tents scourging  themselves,  and  in  the  mutual  forgiveness  of  inju- 
ries, which  brought  an  interval  of  peace  to  a  distracted  land.  In 
such  a  condition  of  public  feeling,  gregarious  enthusiasm  is  easily 
directed  to  whatever  responds  to  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  and 


Last,  Mary  Ann  Girling."  At  one  time  lior  sect  mirabercd  a  Iinndrcd  and  sev- 
eatj-fiTe  members,  some  of  tliera  ricli  enough  to  make  it  cousiderable  donations, 
but  under  tlie  petty  persecution  of  tiie  populace  it  dwindled  latterly  to  a  few, 
and  finally  dispersed.  Aberrations  of  tliig  nature  belong  to  no  epocial  stage  of 
Intellectual  development.  The  only  advauee  made  in  modern  timoa  is  in  tlie 
method  of  dealing  ■with  them. 
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the  self-mortification  of  a  youth  of  Parma,  called  Gherardo  Segsr 
relli,  found  abundant  imitators.  Of  loiy  extraction,  uncultured 
and  stupid,  he  had  vainly  applied  for  admission  into  the  Franciscan 
Order.  Denied  this,  be  passed  his  days  vacantly  musing  in  the 
Franciscan  church.  The  beatitude  of  ecstatic  abstraction,  carried 
to  the  point  of  the  annihilation  of  consciousness,  has  not  been  con- 
fined to  the  Tapas  and  Samadhi  of  the  Brahman  and  Buddhist. 
The  monks  of  Mt,  Athos,  known  as  Umbilicani  from  their  pious 
contemplation  of  their  navels,  knew  it  well,  and  Jacopone  da  Todi 
shows  that  its  dangerous  raptures  were  familiar  to  the  zealots  of 
the  time,*  Segarelli,  however,  was  not  so  lost  to  external  im- 
pressions but  that  he  remarked  in  the  scriptural  pictures  which 
adorned  the  walls  the  representations  of  the  apostles  in  the  habits 
which  art  has  assigned  to  them.  The  conception  grew  upon  him 
that  the  apostolic  hf e  and  vestment  would  form  the  ideal  religious 
existence,  superior  even  to  that  of  the  Franciscans  which  had  been 
denied  to  him.  As  a  preliminary,  he  sold  his  little  property ;  then, 
mounting  the  tribune  in  the  Piazza,  he  scattered  the  proceeds  among 
the  idlers  sunning  themselves  there,  who  forthwith  gambled  it 
away  with  ample  floods  of  blasphemy.  Imitating  literally  the 
CEireer  of  Christ,  he  had  himself  circumcised ;  then,  enveloped  in 
swaddling  clothes,  he  was  rocked  in  a  cradle  and  suckled  by  a 
woman.  Hie  apprenticeship  thus  completed,  he  embarked  on  the 
career  of  an  apostle,  letting  hair  and  beard  grow,  enveloped  in  a 
white  mantle,  with  the  Franciscan  cord  around  his  waist,  and  san- 
dals on  his  feet.  Thus  accoutred  he  wandered  through  the  streets 
of  Parma  crying  at  intervals  "  Penitensagite,"  which  was  his  igno- 
rant rendering  of  "  PemtenUam.  agite!" — the  customary  call  to 
repentance.! 

For  a  while  he  had  no  imitators.  In  search  of  disciples  he  wan- 
dered to  the  neighboring  village  of  Oollechio,  where,  standing  at 
the  roadside,  he  shouted  "  Enter  my  vineyard  I"  The  passei^-by 
who  knew  his  craay  ways  paid  no  attention  to  him,  but  strangers 
took  his  caU  to  be  an  invitation  to  help  themselves  from  the 

*  "0  glorioBo  stare  Annichilarsi  bene 

la  nihil  quietato  I  Non  6  potcre  liumano 

Lo'  iutelletto  posato  Anzi  fe  virt&  divina !" 
E  I'affetto  dormire ! 


t  Salimbene,  pp.  113-18. 


(Comba,  La  Riforma  in  Italia,  I.  310.) 
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ripening  grapes  of  an  adjacent  Tineyard,  which  they  accordiugly 
stripped.  At  length  he  ivas  joined  by  a  certain  Kobort,  a  servant 
of  the  Franciscans,  who,  as  Sahmbene  informs  us,  was  a  har  and 
a  thief,  too  lazy  to  work,  who  flourished  for  a  while  in  the  sect  as 
Fra  Glutto,  and  who  finally  apostatized  and  married  a  female  her- 
mit. Gherardo  and  Glutto  wandered  through  the  streets  of  Parma 
in  their  white  mantles  and  sandals,  calling  the  people  to  repent- 
ance. They  gathered  associates,  and  the  number  rapidly  grew  to 
three  hundred.  They  obtained  a  house  in  which  to  eat  and  sleep, 
and  lacked  for  nothing,  for  alms  came  pouring  in  upon  them  more 
liberally  than  on  the  regular  Mendicants.  These  latter  wondered 
greatly,  for  the  self-styled  Apostles  gave  nothing  in  return — they 
could  not  preach,  or  hear  confessions,  or  celebrate  mass,  and  did 
not  even  pray  for  their  benefactors.  They  were  mostly  ignorant 
peasants,  swineherds  and  cowherds,  attracted  by  an  idle  life  which 
was  rewarded  with  ample  victuals  and  popular  veneration.  When 
gathered  together  in  their  assemblies  they  would  gaze  vacantly 
on  SegareUi  and  repeat  at  intervals  in  honor  of  him,  "Father! 
Father!  Father!"* 

"When  the  Council  of  Lyons,  in  1274,  endeavored  to  control  the 
pest  of  these  unauthorized  mendicant  associations,  it  did  not  dis- 
perse them,  but  contented  itself  with  prohibiting  the  reception  of 
future  member^  in  the  expectation  that  they  would  thus  gradu- 
ally become  extinguished.  This  was  easily  eluded  liy  the  Apostles, 
who,  when  a  neophyte  desired  to  join  them,  would  lay  before  him 
a  habit  and  say,  "  We  do  not  dare  to  receive  you,  as  this  is  pro- 
hibited to  us,  but  it  is  not  prohibited  to  you ;  do  as  you  think  fit." 
Thus,  in  spite  of  papal  commands,  the  Order  increased  and  mul- 
tiplied, as  we  are  told,  beyond  computation.  In  1284  we  hear  of 
seventj'-two  postulants  in  a  body  passing  through  Modena  and 
Eeggio  to  Parma  to  be  adopted  by  Segarelh,  and  a  few  days  after- 
wards twelve  young  girls  came  on  the  same  errand,  wrapped  in 
their  mantles  and  styKng  themselves  Apostolesses,  Imitating 
Dominic  and  Francis,  SegareUi  sent  his  followers  throughout  Eu- 
rope and  beyond  seas  to  evangelize  the  world.  Tliey  penetrated 
far,  for  already  in  1387  we  And  the  Council  of  Wiirzburg  stigma- 
tizing the  wandering  Apostles  as  tramps,  and  forbidding  any  one 

'  Salimbene,  pp.  114-16. 
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to  give  them  food  on  account  of  their  religious  aspect  and  unitaual 
dress.  Pedro  de  Lugo  (Gaheia),  who  abjured  before  the  Inquisition 
of  Toulouse  in  1322,  testified  that  he  had  been  inducted  in  the  sect 
twenty  years  previous  by  Richard,  an  Apostle  from  Alessandria  in 
liOmbardy,  who  was  busily  spreading  the  heresy  beyond  Compos- 
tella* 

Notwithstanding  the  veneration  felt  by  the  brethren  for  Sega- 
relli  he  steadily  refused  to  assume  the  headship  of  the  Order,  say- 
ing that  each  must  hear  his  own  burden.  Had  ho  been  an  active 
organizer,  with  the  material  at  his  disposition,  he  might  have  given 
the  Church  much  trouble,  but  he  was  inert  and  indisposed  to  aban- 
don his  contemplative  self-indulgence.  Ho  seems  to  have  hesitated 
somewhat  as  to  the  form  which  the  association  should  assume,  and 
consulted  Alberto  of  Parma,  one  of  the  seven  notaries  of  the  curia, 
whether  they  should  select  a  superior.  Alberto  referred  him  to 
the  Cistercian  Abbot  of  Tontanaviva,  who  advised  that  they  should 
not  found  houses,  but  should  continue  to  wander  over  the  land 
wrapped  in  their  mantles,  and  they  would  not  fail  of  shelter  by 
the  charitable.  Segarelli  was  nothing  loath  to  follow  his  counsel, 
but  a  more  energetic  spirit  was  found  in  Guidone  Putagi,  brother 
of  the  Podesta  of  Bologna,  who  entered  the  Order  with  his  sister 
Tripia.  Pinding  that  Segarehi  would  not  govern,  he  seized  com- 
mand and  for  many  years  conducted  affairs,  but  he  gave  offence 
by  abandoning  the  poverty  which  was  the  e^enco  of  the  associa- 
tion. He  lived  splendidly,  we  are  told,  with  many  horses,  lavish- 
ing money  like  a  cardinal  or  papal  legate,  till  the  brethren  grew 
tired  and  elected  Matteo  of  Ancona  as  his  successor.  This  led  to 
a  split.  Guidone  retained  possession  of  the  person  of  Segarelh, 
and  carried  him  to  Faenza.  Matteo's  followers  came  there  and 
endeavored  to  seize  Segarelh  by  force ;  the  two  parties  came  to 
blows  and  the  Anconitans  were  defeated.  Guidone,  however,  was 
so  much  alarmed  for  his  safety  that  he  left  the  Apostles  and  joined 
the  Templars-t 

Bishop  Opizo  of  Parma,  a  nephew  of  Innocent  IV.,  had  a  liking 

•  Concil.  Lugdun,  ann.  1374  c.  33.— Salimbene,  pp.  117,  119,  330-30.— Con- 
di. Herbjpolens.  onn.  1387  (Harduin.  "VTI.  1141).— Lib.  Sententt.  Inq.  Toloaan. 
p.  360. 

t  Salimbene,  pp.  114-16. 
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for  S^arelli,  and  for  his  sake  protected  the  Apostles,  which  serves 
to  account  iov  their  uninterrupted  growth.  In  1286,  however, 
three  of  the  brethren  misbehaved  flagrantly  at  Bologna,  and  were 
snmnaarily  hanged  by  the  podest^.  This  seems  to  have  drawn  at- 
tention to  the  sectaries,  for  about  the  same  time  llonorius  lY. 
issued  a  bull  especially  directed  against  them.  They  were  com- 
manded to  abandon  their  peculiar  vestments  and  enter  some  recog- 
nized order ;  prelates  were  required  to  enforce  obedience  by  im- 
prisonment, with  recourse,  if  necessary,  to  the  secular  arm,  and  the 
faithful  at  largo  were  ordered  not  to  give  thera  alms  or  hospitality. 
The  Order  was  thus  formally  proscribed.  Bishop  Opizo  hastened 
to  obey.  He  banished  the  brethren  from  his  diocese  and  impris- 
oned Segarelli  in  chains,  but  subsequently  relenting  kept  him  in 
his  palace  as  a  jester,  for  when  filled  with  wine  the  Apostle  could 
be  amusing.* 

!For  some  years  ive  hear  little  of  Segarelli  and  his  disciples. 
The  papal  condemnation  discouraged  them,  but  it  received  scant 
obedience.  Their  numbers  may  have  diminished,  and  public  charity 
may  have  been  to  some  extent  withdrawn,  but  they  were  stiU  nu- 
merous, they  continued  to  wear  the  white  mantle,  and  to  be  sup- 
ported in  their  wandering  life.  The  best  evidence  that  the  bull  of 
Honorius  failed  in  its  purpose  is  the  fact  that  in  1291  Nicholas  IV, 
deemed  its  reissue  necessary.  They  were  now  in  open  antagonism 
to  the  Holy  See — rebels  and  schismalissjnipidty  ripening  into  her- 
etics, and  fair  subjects  of  persecution.  Accordingly,  in  ,^^94,  we 
hear  of  four  oT  them — two  men  and  two  women— burned  at  Panna, 
and  of  SegareUi's  condemnation  to  perpetual  imprisonment  by 
Bishop  Opizo,  There  is  also  an  allusion  to  an  earnest  missionary 
of  the  sect,  named  Stephen,  dangerous  on  account  of  the  eloquence 
of  his  preaching,  who  was  burned  by  the  Inquisition.  Segarelh  had 
saved  his  life  by  abjuration ;  possibly  after  a  few  years  he  may 
have  been  released,  but  he  did  not  abandon  his  errors ;  the  Inquisi- 
tor of  Parma,  Fra  Manfredo,  convicted  him  as  a  relapsed  heretic, 
and  he  ivas  burned  in  Parma  in  1300.  An  active  persecution  fol- 
lowed of  bis  disciples.     Many  were  apprehended  by  the  Inquisition 

'  Salimbene,  pp.  117, 371.--Mag.  Bull.  Rojji.  1. 158.— At  the  aamG  time  llono- 
rius approved  the  Orders  of  tlie  Carmelites  and  of  St.  William  of  tlie  Desert 
{Raynald.  ann.  1336,  No.  30,  37). 
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and  subjected  to  various  punishmenta,  until  Parma  congratulated 
itself  that  tho  heresy  was  fairly  stamped  out.* 

Persecution,  as  usual,  had  the  immediate  effect  of  scattering 
the  heretics,  of  confinning  them  in  the  faith,  and  of  developing 
the  heresy  into  a  more  decided  antagonism  towards  tho  Church. 
SegareUi's  disciples  were  not  all  ignorant  peasants.  In  Tuscany  a 
Franciscan  of  high  reputation  for  sanctity  and  learning  was  in  secret 
an  active  missionary,  and  endeavored  even  to  win  over  Ubertino 
da  Casale.  Ubertino  led  him  on  and  then  betrayed  him,  and  when 
wo  are  told  that  he  was  forced  to  reveal  his  followers,  we  may  as- 
sume that  he  was  subjected  to  the  customary  inquisitorial  proc- 
esses. This  points  to  relationship  between  the  Apostles  and  the 
disaffected  Franciscans,  and  the  indication  is  strengthened  by  tho 
anxiety  of  the  Spirituals  to  disclaim  all  connection.  The  Apostles 
were  deeply  tinged  with  Joachitism,  and  the  Spirituals  endeavor 
to  hide  the  fact  by  attributing  their  errors  to  Joachim's  detested 
heretic  imitator,  the  forgotten  Amaury.  The  Conventuals,  in  fact, 
did  not  omit  this  damaging  method  of  attack,  and  in  the  contest 
before  Clement  Y.  the  Spirituals  were  obliged  to  disavow  aU  con- 
nection with  Dolcinism.f 

We  know  nothing  of  any  peculiar  tenets  taught  by  Segarelli. 
From  his  character  it  is  not  likely  that  he  indulged  in  any  recondite 
speculations,  while  the  toleration  which  he  enjoyed  until  near  the 
end  of  his  career  probably  prevented  him  from  formulating  any 
revolutionary  doctrines.  To  wear  the  habit  of  the  association,  to 
live  in  absolute  poverty,  without  labor  and  depending  on  daily 
charity,  to  take  no  thought  of  the  morrow,  to  wander  without  a 
home,  calling  upon  the  people  to  repent,  to  preserve  the  strictest 
chastity,  was  the  sum  of  his  teaching,  so  far  as  we  know,  and  this 
remained  to  tho  last  the  exterior  observance  of  the  Apostles.  It 
was  rigidly  enforced.  Even  the  austerity  of  the  Franciscans  al- 
lowed the  friar  two  gowns,  as  a  concession  to  health  and  comfort, 
but  the  Apostle  could  have  but  one,  and  if  he  desired  it  washed  ho 


"  Mag.  Bull.  Eom.  I.  158.— Chrou.  Partneng.  ann.  1394  (Muratori  8.  R.  I.  IS, 
830).— Hist.  Tribulat.  (Aicliiv  fflr  Litt.-  u.  Eire  he  ngeschi  elite,  188G,  \\  130).— 
Addit  ad  Hist.  Frat,  Dulcini  (Muratori  IX.  450). 

t  Hist,  Tribulat.  (ubi  aup.). — Ubertini  Responsio  (Arcliiv  f.  L,  u.  K.  1887,  p. 
51). 
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had  to  remain  covered  in  bed  until  it  was  dried.  Like  the  "Wal- 
denses  and  Cathari,  the  Apostles  seem  to  have  considered  the  use 
of  the  oath  as  unlawful.  They  were  accused,  as  usual,  of  incul- 
cating promiscuous  intercourse,  and  tliis  charge  seemed  suhstan- 
tiated  by  the  mingling  of  the  sexes  in  their  wandering  life,  and  by 
the  crucial  test  of  continence  to  which  they  habitually  exposed 
themselves,  in  imitation  of  the  early  Christians,  of  lying  together 
naked ;  but  the  statement  of  their  errors  drawn  up  by  the  inquisi- 
tors who  knew  them,  for  tho  instruction  of  their  colleagues,  shows 
that  license  formed  no  part  of  their  creed,  though  it  would  not  be 
safe  to  say  that  men  and  women  of  evil  life  may  not  have  been 
attracted  to  join  them  by  the  idleness  and  freedom  from  care  of 
their  wandering  existence.* 

By  the  time  of  Gherardo's  death,  however,  persecution  had  been 
sufficiently  sharp  and  long-continued  to  drive  the  Apostles  into 
denying  the  authority  of  tho  Holy  See  and  formulating  doctrines 
of  pronounced  hostihty  to  the  Church.  An  epistle  written  by 
Fra  Dolcino,  about  a  month  after  Segarelli's  execution,  shows  that 
minds  more  powerful  than  that  of  the  founder  had  been  at  work 
framing  a  body  of  principles  suited  to  zealots  chafing  under  the 
domination  of  a  corrupt  church,  and  eagerly  yearning  for  a  higher 
theory  of  hfe  than  it  could  furnish.  Joachim  had  promised  that 
the  era  of  the  Holy  Ghost  should  open  with  the  year  12(!0.  That 
prophecy  had  been  fulfilled  by  the  appearance  of  Segarelli,  whose 
mission  had  then  commenced.  Tacitly  accepting  this  coincidence, 
Doleino  proceeds  to  describe  four  successive  states  of  the  Church. 
The  first  extends  from  the  Creation  to  the  time  of  Christ ;  the  sec- 
ond from  Christ  to  Silvester  and  Constantine,  during  which  the 
Church  was  holy  and  poor ;  the  third  from  Silvester  to  Segarelli, 
during  which  the  Church  declined,  in  spite  of  the  reforms  intro- 
duced by  Benedict,  Dominic,  and  Francis,  until  it  had  wholly  lost 

*  Salimbeno,  pp.  113, 117, 121.— Lib.  Sententfc.  Inq.  Tolos.  pp.  3C0-1.— Stura- 
tori  S.  R.  I.  IX.  455-7.— Bern.  Guidon.  Practica  P.  v.  —Eyraeric.  P.  ir.  Q.  U. 

The  test  of  continence  waa  regarded  witli  liorror  by  the  iuquiaitota,  and  yet 
when  practised  by  St.  Aldhelm  it  ivas  considered  as  proof  of  supevemittent 
sanctity  (GiiTild.  Cambrena.  Gemm.  Eccles.  Biat.  ii.  c.  xv.).  The  coincidence,  in 
fact,  J3  remarkable  between  the  perilous  follies  of  tlie  A postios  ;tnd  tlvose  of  the 
Christian  zealots  of  the  third  century,  as  described  and  condemned  by  Cyprian 
(Epist.  IT.  ad  Pompon,). 
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the  charity  of  God.  The  fourth  state  was  commenced  by  Sega- 
relli,  and  will  last  till  the  Day  of  Judgment.  Then  follow  prophe- 
cies which  seem  to  be  based  on  those  of  the  Pseudo-Joachim's 
Commentaries  on  Jeremiah.  The  Church  now  is  honored,  rich, 
and  wicked,  and  will  so  remain  until  aU  clerks,  monks,  and  friars 
are  cut  off  with  a  cruel  death,  which  will  happen  within  three 
years.  Frederic,  King  of  Trinacria,  who  had  not  yet  made  his 
peace  with  the  Holy  See,  was  regarded  as  the  coming  avenger,  in 
consequence,  doubtless,  of  his  relations  with  the  Spirituals  and  his 
tendencies  in  their  favor.  The  epistle  concludes  with  a  mass  of 
Apocalyptical  prophecies  respecting  the  approaching  advent  of 
Antichrist,  the  triumph  of  the  saints,  and  the  reign  of  holy  pov- 
erty and  love,  which  is  to  foUow  under  a  saintly  pope.  The  seven 
angels  of  the  churches  are  declared  to  be  Benedict,  of  Ephesus ; 
Silvester,  of  Pergauius;  Prancis,  of  Sardis ;  Dominic,  of  Laodicea ; 
Segarelh,  of  Smyrna  ;  Dolcino  himself,  of  Thyatira ;  and  the  holy 
pope  to  come,  of  Philadelphia.  Dolcino  announces  himself  as  the 
special  envoy  of  God,  sent  to  elucidate  Scripture  and  the  prophe- 
cies, while  the  clergy  and  the  friars  are  the  ministers  of  Satan, 
who  persecute  now,  but  who  will  shortly  be  consumed,  when  he 
and  his  followers,  with  those  who  join  them,  will  prevail  till  the 
end.* 

Segarelh  had  perished  at  the  stake,  July  18,  and,  already  in 
August  here  was  a  man  assuming  with  easy  assurance  the  danger- 
ous position  of  heresiareh,  proclaiming  himself  the  mouthpiece  of 
God,  and  promising  his  followers  speedy  triumph  in  reward  for 
what  they  might  endure  under  his  leadership.  Whether  or  not 
he  believed  his  own  prophecies,  whether  he  was  a  wild  fanatic  or 
a  skilful  charlatan,  can  never  be  absolutely  determined,  but  the 
balance  of  probability  lies  in  his  truthfulness.  "With  all  his  gifts 
as  a  bom  leader  of  men,  it  is  safe  to  assert  that  if  he  had  not  be- 
heved  in  his  mission  he  could  not  have  inspired  his  followers  with 
the  devotion  which  led  them  to  stand  by  him  through  sufferings 
unendurable  to  ordinary  human  nature  ;  while  the  cool  sagacity 
which  he  displayed  under  the  most  pressing  emergencies  must 

"  Muratori  IX.  M9-53.— Quill.  Nangiac.  Cootia.  anu.  1306.--R.  Fran.  Pipini 
Chrou.  cap.  xv.  (Muratori,  IX.  599).— Cf.  Lib,  Sententt.  Inq.  Tolos.  p.  aeO.— 
Pelajo,  Heterodoxos  Espailoles,  I.  720. 
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have  been  infiamed  by  apocalyptic  visions  ero  ho  could  have  em- 
barked in.  an  enterprise  in  which  the  means  were  so  wholly  inade- 
quate to  the  end^-ere  he  could  have  endeavored  single-handed  to 
overfchrow  the  whole  majestic  structure  of  the  theocratic  ehurcli  and 
organized  feudalism.  Dante  recognized  the  greatness  of  Dolcino 
when  he  represents  him  as  the  only  living  man  to  ivhom  Mahomet 
from  the  depths  of  hell  deigns  to  send  a  message,  as  to  a  kindred 
spirit.  The  good  Spiritual  Franciscans,  who  endured  endless  per- 
secution without  resistance,  could  only  explain  his  career  by  a 
revelation  made  to  a  servant  of  God  beyond  the  seas,  that  he  was 
possessed  by  a  malignant  angel  named  Furcio.* 

The  paternity  of  Dolcino  is  variously  attributed  to  Giulio,  a 
priest  of  Trontano  in  the  Val  d'Ossola,  and  to  Giulio,  a  hennit  of 
Prato  in  the  Valsesia,  near  Novara.  Brought  as  a  child  to  Ver- 
celli,  he  was  bred  in  the  church  of  St.  Agnes  by  a  priest  named 
Agosto,  who  had  him  carefully  trained.  Gifted  with  a  brilliant 
intellect,  he  soon  became  an  excellent  soliolar,  and,  though  small 
of  stature,  he  was  pleasant  to  look  upon  and  won  the  affection  of 
all.  In  after-times  it  was  said  that  his  eloquence  and  persuasive- 
ness were  such  that  no  one  who  once  listened  to  him  could  ever 
throw  off  the  spell.  His  connection  with  Vercelli  came  to  a  sud- 
den end.  The  priest  lost  a  sum  of  money  and  suspected  his  ser- 
vant Patras.j.  The  man  took  tho  boy  and  by  torturing  him  forced 
him  to  confess  the  theft — rightly  or  wrongly.  Tho  priest  inter- 
fered to  prevent  the  matter  from  becoming  public,  but  shame  and 
terror  caused  Dolcino  to  depart  in  secret,  and  we  iose  siglit  of  him 
until  we  hear  of  him' in  Trent,  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  Apostles. 
He  had  joined  the  sect  in  1291 ;  he  must  early  have  taken  a  promi- 
nent position  in  it,  for  he  admitted  in  his  final  confession  that  he 
had  thrice  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Inquisition,  and  ]iad  thrice  ab- 
jured. This  he  could  do  without  forfeiting  hie  position,  for  it  was 
one  of  the  principles  of  the  sect,  which  greatly  angered  the  in- 
quisitors, that  deceit  was  lawful  when  before  the  Inquisition ;  that 
"  Hist.  Tribulat.  (ubi  sup.). 

Or  di  a  Pr6  Dolcin  dunque  che  s'  armi, 
Tu  cho  forse  vedr.ii  il  sole  in  breve, 
S'  egli  noil  tuoI  qut  tosto  seguitanni ; 
Si  di  vivanda,  clie  strctta  di  neve 
Non  rechi  la  vittoria  al  Noai'eso, 
Cli'  altrimenti  acquistar  non  sarisi  lieve.— Lvferno,  xxnu. 
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oaths  could  then  be  taken  with  the  Hps  and  not  with  the  heart ; 
but  that  if  death  could  not  be  escaped,  then  it  was  to  be  endured 
cheerfully  and  patiently,  withoat  betraying  accomplices.* 

For  three  years  after  hia  epistle  of  August,  1300,  wo  know  noth- 
ing of  Dolcino's  movements,  except  that  he  is  heard  of  in  Milan, 
Brescia,  Bergamo,  and  Como,  but  they  were  busy  years  of  prop- 
agandism  and  organization.  The  time  of  promised  liberation 
came  and  passed,  and  the  Church  was  neither  shattered  nor 
amended.  Yet  the  capture  of  Boniface  VIII.  at  Anagni,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1303,  followed  by  his  death,  might  well  seem  to  be  the  be- 
ginning of  the  end,  and  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1303,  therefore,  Dolcino  issued  a  second  epistle,  in  which  he  an- 
nounced as  a  revelation  from  God  that  the  first  year  of  the  tribu- 
lations of  the  Church  had  begun  in  the  fall  of  Boniface,  In  1304 
Frederic  of  Trinacria  would  become  omperor,  and  would  destroy 
the  cardinals,  with  the  new  evil  pope  whom  they  had  just  elected ; 
in  1305  he  would  carry  desolation  through  the  ranks  of  all  prel- 
ates and  ecclesiastics,  whose  wickedness  was  daily  increasing. 
Until  that  time  the  faithful  must  lie  hid  to  escape  persecution,  but 
then  they  would  como  forth,  they  would  be  joined  by  the  Spirituals 
of  the  other  orders,  they  would  receive  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  would  form  the  new  Church  which  would  endure  to  the  end. 
Meanwhile  he  announced  himself  as  the  ruler  of  the  Apostolic 
Congregation,  consisting  of  four  thousand  souls,  living  without 
external  obedience,  but  in  the  obedience  of  the  Spirit.  About  a 
hundred,  of  either  sex,  were  organized  in  control  of  the  brethren, 
and  he  had  four  principal  lieutenants,  Longino  Cattaneo  da  Ber- 
gamo, Federigo  da  Novara,  Alberto  da  Otranto,  and  Valderigo  da 
Brescia.  Superior  to  these  was  his  dearly-loved  sister  in  Christ, 
Margherita.  Margherita  di  Trank  is  described  to  us  as  a  woman 
of  noble  birth,  considerable  fortune,  and  surpassmg  beauty,  who  had 
[been  educated  in  the  convent  of  St.  Catharine  at  Trent,  Dolcino 
Ihad  been  the  agent  of  the  convent,  and  had  thus  made  her  ac- 
quaintance. Infatuated  with  hini,  she  fled  with  him,  and  remained 
constant  to  the  last.     He  always  maintained  that  their  relations 

*  BenvGnnto  clalmola  (Muratori  Antiq.  III.  457-9). — Beacapb,  LaWovara  Sacra, 
Novara,  1878,  p.  157,— Baggiolbi,  Dolcino  e  i  Patarini,  Novara,  1838,  pp.  35-6.— 
Hist.  DulciD.  Hteresiarch.  (Muratori.  S.  R.  I.  IX.  430-7).— Addit.  ad  Hist.  (Ibid. 
457, 4G0). 
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were  purely  spiritual,  but  this  was  naturally  doubted,  and  the 
churchmen  asserted  that  she  boro  him  a  child  wliose  birth  was 
represented  to  the  faithful  as  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost.* 

Although  in  this  letter  of  December,  1303,  Dolcino  recognizes 
thenecessityof  concealment,  perhaps  theexpeoted  approaching  fru- 
ition of  his  hopes  may  have  encouraged  him  to  relax  his  precautions. 
Returning  in  1304  to  the  home  of  his  youth  with  a  few  sectaries 
clad  in  the  white  tunics  and  sandals  of  tlie  Order,  he  commenced 
making  converts  in  the  neighborhood  of  Gattinara  and  SorravaUe, 
two  villages  of  the  Valsesia,  a  few  leagues  above  Vcrcelli.  The  In- 
quisition was  soon  upon  the  track,  and,  failing  to  catch  him,  made 
the  people  of  Serravalle  pay  dearly  for  the  favor  which  they  had 
shown  him.  Deep-seated  discontent,  both  with  the  Church  and 
their  feudal  lords,  can  alone  explain  the  assistance  which  Dolcino 
received  from  the  hardy  population  of  the  foot-hiUs  of  tlio  Alps, 
when  ho  was  forced  to  raise  openly  the  standard  of  revolt.  A 
short  distance  above  Serravalle,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sesia,  a 
stream  fed  by  the  glaciers  of  Monte  Kosa,  lay  Eorgo  di  Sesia,  in 
the  diocese  of  No  vara,  Tliither  a  ricli  husbandman,  much  esteemed 
by  his  neighbors,  named  Milano  Sola,  invited  Dolcino,  and  for  sev- 
eral months  he  remained  there  undisturbed,  making  converts  and 
receiving  his  disciples,  whom  he  seems  to  have  summoned  from  dis- 
tant parts,  as  though  resolved  to  make  a  stand  and  take  advantage 
of  the  development  of  his  apocalyptic  prophecies.  Preparations 
made  to  dislodge  him,  however,  convinced  liim  that  safety  was 
only  to  be  found  in  the  Alps,  and  under  the  guidance  of  Milano 
Sola  the  Apostles  moved  up  towards  the  head-waters  of  the  Sesia, 
and  established  themselves  on  a  mountain  crest,  diiEcult  of  access, 
where  they  built  huts.  Thus  passed  the  year  1304.  Their  num- 
bers were  not  inconsiderable — some  fourteen  hundred  of  both  sexes 
—-inflamed  with  religious  zeal,  regarding  Dolcino  as  a  prophet  whose 
lightest  word  was  law.  Thus  contumaciously  assembled  in  defiance 
of  the  summons  of  the  Inquisition,  they  were  in  open  rebellion 


•  Coiio,  Hist.Milanesi,  ami.  1307.— Beuv.  da  Imola,  loi;.  ciL— -Add itamcn turn 
(Muratori  IX.  454-55,459).— Baggiolini,  pp.  30-7. 

Dolciuo'a  two  epistles  were  formally  condemned  by  the  Bishop  of  Parma  aiid 
FrS  Manfredo,  the  inciuisitor,  and  must  therefore  have  been  circulatsd  outside  of 
the  sect  (Eymeric.  Direct.  Inq.  P.  ii.  Q.  39). 
III.— 8 
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against  the  Church.  The  State  also  soon  became  their  enemy,  for  as 
theycar  1305  opened,  their  slender  stock  of  provisions  was  exhausted 
and  they  replenished  their  stores  by  raids  upon  the  lower  valleys.* 
The  Church  could  not  afford  to  brook  this  open  defiance,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  complaints  of  rapine  and  sacrilege  which  filled 
the  land,  yet  it  shows  the  dread  which  Dolcino  already  inspired 
that  recourse  was  had  to  the  pope,  under  whose  auspices  a  formal 
crusade  was  preached,  in  order  to  raise  a  force  deemed  sufficient 
to  exterminate  the  heretics.  One  of  the  early  acts  of  Clement  V, 
after  Ms  election,  June  5, 1305,  was  to  issue  bulla  for  this  purpose, 
and  the  next  step  was  to  hold  an  assembly,  August  24,  where  a 
league  was  formed  and  an  agreement  signed  pledging  the  assem- 
bled nobles  to  shed  the  last  drop  of  their  blood  to  destroy  the  Gaz- 
zari,  who  had  been  driven  out  of  Sesia  and  Biandrate,  but  had  not 
ceased  to  trouble  the  land.  Armed  with  the  papal  commissions, 
Eainerio,  Bishop  of  Vercelli,  and  the  inquisitors  raised  a  consider- 
able force  and  advanced  to  the  mountain  refuge  of  the  Apostles. 
Dolcino,  seeing  the  futility  of  resistance,  decamped  by  night  and  es- 
tablished his  little  community  on  an  almost  inaccessible  mountain, 
and  the  crusaders,  apparently  thinking  tliem  dispersed,  withdrew. 
Dolcino  was  now  fairly  at  bay ;  the  only  hope  of  safety  lay  in  re- 
sistance, and  since  the  Church  was  resolved  on  war,  he  and  his  fol- 
lowers would  at  least  sell  their  lives  as  dearly  as  they  could.  His 
new  retreat  was  on  the  Parete  Calvo — the  Bare  "Wall — whose 
name  sufficiently  describes  its  character,  a  mountain  overlooking 
the  village  of  Campertogno.  On  this  stronghold  the  Apostles 
fortified  themselv^  and  constructed  such  habitations  as  they  could, 
and  from  it  they  ravaged  the  neighboring  valleys  for  subsistence. 
The  Podesta  of  Varallo  assembled  the  men  of  the  Yalsesia  to  dis- 
lodge them,  but  Dolcino  laid  an  ambush  for  him,  attacked  him  with 
stones  and  such  other  weapons  as  the  Apostles  chanced  to  have, 
and  took  him  prisoner  with  most  of  his  men,  obtaining  ransoms 
which  enabled  the  sectaries  to  support  life  for  a  while  longer. 
Their  depredations  continued  till  all  the  land  within  striking  dis- 
tance was  reduced  to  a  desert,  the  churches  despoiled,  and  the  in- 
habitants driven  ofl.+ 

'  Hist.  Dulcin.  (Muratori  IX.  438-9).— BescapS,  loc.  cit. 
t  Hist.  Dulciu.  (Muratori  IX.  430-1).— BescapS.  loc.  cit. 
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The  winter  of  1305-fi  put  to  the  test  the  endurance  of  the  hei^ 
eticB  on  their  bare  mountain-top.  As  Lent  came  on  they  were  re- 
duced to  eating  mice  and  other  vermin,  and  hay  cooked  in  grease. 
The  position  became  untenable,  and  on  the  night  of  March  10, 
compelled  by  stern  necessity  to  abandon  their  weaker  companions, 
they  left  the  Parete  Calvo,  and,  building  paths  which  seemed  im- 
possible oyer  high  mountains  and  through  deep  snoiTS,  they  estab- 
lished themselves  on  Monte  Rubeilo,  overlooking  the  village  of 
Triverio,  in  the  diocese  of  Vercelli,  By  this  time,  through  want 
and  exhaustion,  their  numbers  were  reduced  to  about  a  thousand, 
and  the  sole  provisions  which  they  brought  with  them  were  a  few 
scraps  of  meat.  With  such  secrecy  and  expedition  had  the  move 
been  executed  that  the  first  intunation  that  the  people  of  Triverio 
had  of  the  neighborhood  of  the  dreaded  heretics  was  a  foray  by 
night,  in  which  their  town  was  ravaged.  We  do  not  hear  that 
any  of  the  unresisting  inhabitants  were  slain,  but  wo  are  told  that 
thirty-four  of  the  Apostles  were  cut  off  in  their  retreat  and  put  to 
death.  The  whole  region  was  now  alarmed,  and  the  Bishop  of 
Yercelli  raised  a  second  force  of  crusaders,  who  bravely  advanced 
to  Monte  ilubello.  Dolcino  was  rapidly  learning  the  art  of  war ; 
he  made  a  saUy  from  his  stronghold,  though  again  we  loam  that 
some  of  his  combatants  were  armed  only  with  stones,  and  the 
bishop's  troops  were  beaten  back  with  the  loss  of  many  prisoners 
who  were  exchanged  for  food.* 

The  heretic  encampment  was  now  organized  for  permanent  oc- 
cupation. Fortifications  were  thrown  up,  houses  built,  and  a  well 
dug.  Thus  rendered  inexpugnable,  the  hunted  Apostles  were  in 
safety  from  external  attack,  and  on  their  Alpine  crag,  with  all 
mankind  for  enemies,  they  calmly  awaited  in  their  isolation  the 
fulfilment  of  Dolcino's  prophecies.  Their  immediate  danger  was 
starvation.  The  mountain-tops  furnished  no  food,  and  the  remains 
of  the  episcopal  army  stationed  at  Mosso  maintained  a  strict 
blockade.  To  relieve  himself,  early  in  May,  Dolcino  by  a  clever 
stratagem  lured  them  to  an  attack,  set  upon  them  from  an  am- 
bush, and  dispersed  them,  capturing  many  prisoners,  who,  as  be- 
fore, were  exchanged  for  provisions.  The  bishop^s  resources  were 
exhausted.    Again  he  appealed  to  Clement  V,,  who  graciously 

•  Hist,  Dulcin.  (Muratori  IX.  4S0-3). 
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antithematizetl  the  heretics,  and  offered  plenary  indulgence  to  all 
who  would  serve  in  the  army  of  the  Lord  for  thirty  days  against 
them,  or  pay  a  recruit  for  such  service.  The  papal  letters  were 
published  far  and  wide,  the  Vercellese  ardently  supported  their 
aged  bishop,  who  personally  accompanied  the  crusade ;  a  large 
force  was  raised,  neighboring  heights  were  seized  and  machines 
erected  which  threw  stones  into  the  heretic  encampment  and  de- 
molished their  hnts.  A  desperate  struggle  took  place  for  the  pos- 
session of  one  commanding  eminence,  where  mutual  slaughter  so 
deeply  tinged  the  waters  of  the  Eiccio  that  its  name  became 
changed  to  that  of  Kio  Camaachio,  and  so  strong  was  the  impres- 
sion made  upon  the  popular  mind  that  within  the  last  century  it 
would  have  fared  iU  with  any  sceptical  traveller  who  should  aver 
wiihin  hearing  of  a  mountaineer  of  the  district  that  its  color  was 
the  same  as  that  of  the  neighboring  torrents.* 

This  third  crusade  was  as  fruitless  as  its  predecessors.  The 
assailants  were  repulsed  and  feR  back  to  Mosso,  Triverio,  and 
Crevacore,  whUe  Dolcino,  profiting  by  experience,  fortified  and 
garrisoned  six  of  the  neighboring  heights,  from  which  he  harried 
the  surrounding  country  and  kept  his  people  supplied  with  food. 
To  restrain  them  the  crusaders  built  two  forts  and  maintained  a 
heavy  force  within  them,  but  to  little  purpose.  Mosso,  Triverio, 
Cassato,  Mecchia,  and  other  toivns  were  burned,  and  the  accounts  of 
the  wanton  spoliation  and  desecmtion  of  the  churches  show  how 
thoroughly  antisacerdotal  the  sect  had  become.  Driven  to  des- 
peration, the  ancient  loving-kindness  of  their  creed  gave  place  to 
the  cruelty  which  they  learned  from  their  assailants.  To  deprive 
them  of  resources  it  was  forbidden  to  exchange  food  with  them 
for  prisoners,  and  their  captives  were  mercilessly  put  to  death. 
According  to  the  contemporary  inquisitor  to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted for  these  details,  since  the  days  of  Adam  there  iiad  never 
been  a  sect  so  execrable,  so  abominable,  so  horrible,  or  which  in  a 
time  so  short  accomplished  so  much  evil.  The  worst  of  it  was 
that  Dolcino  infused  into  his  followers  his  own  unconquerable 
spirit.  In  male  attire  the  women  accompanied  the  men  in  their 
expeditions.  I'anaticisra  rendered  them  invincible,  and  so  great 
was  the  terror  which  they  inspired  that  the  faithful  fied  from  the 


*  Hist.Diilcin  (Muratori  IX.  432-4.)— Bag^olini,  p.lSl. 
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faces  of  these  dogs,  of  whom  we  are  toM  a  few  would  put  to  flight 
a  host  and  utterly  destroy  them.  The  land  was  abandoned  by  the 
inhabitants,  and  in  December,  seized  with  a  sudden  panic,  the 
crusaders  evacuated  one  of  the  forts,  and  the  garrison  of  tlie  other, 
amounting  to  seven  hundred  men,  was  rescued  with  difficulty.* 

Dolcino's  fanaticism  and  military  sldU  had  thus  triumphed  in 
the  field,  but  the  fatal  weakness  of  his  position  lay  in  his  inability 
to  support  his  followers.  This  was  clearly  apprehended  by  the 
Bishop  of  Veroelh,  who  built  five  new  forts  around  the  heretic 
position ;  and  when  we  are  told  that  all  the  roads  and  passes  were 
strictly  guarded  so  that  no  help  should  reach  them,  we  may  infer 
that,  in  spite  of  the  devastation  to  which  they  had  been  driven, 
they  still  had  friends  among  the  population.  This  policy  was 
successful.  During  the  winter  of  1306-7  the  sufferings  of  the 
Apostles  on  their  snowy  mountain-top  were  frightful.  Hunger 
and  cold  did  their  work.  Many  perished  from  exhaustion.  Others 
barely  maintained  life  on  grass  and  leaves,  when  they  were  fortu- 
nate enough  to  find  them.  Cannibalism  was  resorted  to ;  the  bodi^ 
of  their  enemies  who  fell  in  successful  sorties  were  devoured,  and 
even  those  of  their  comrades  who  succumbed  to  starvation.  The 
pious  chronicler  informs  us  that  this  misery  was  brought  upon 
them  by  the  prayers  and  vows  of  the  good  bishop  and  Tiis  fiock.f 
To  this  there  could  be  but  one  ending,  and  even  the  fervid 
genius  of  Dolcino  could  not  indefinitely  postpone  the  inevitable. 
As  the  dreary  Alpine  winter  drew  to  an  end,  towards  the  close  of 
March,  the  bishop  organized  a  fourth  crusade.  A  large  army  was 
raised  to  deal  with  the  gaunt  and  haggard  survivors ;  hot  fighting 
occurred  during  Passion  Week,  and  on  Holy  Thursday  (March 
23,  130V)  the  last  entrenchments  were  carried.  The  resistance 
had  been  stubborn,  and  again  the  Bio  Camaschio  ran  red  with 
blood.  I?o  quarter  was  given.  "  On  that  day  more  than  a  thou- 
sand of  the  heretics  perished  in  the  flames,  or  in  the  river,  or  by 
the  sword,  in  the  cruellest  of  deaths.  Thus  they  who  made  sport 
of  God  the  Eternal  Father  and  of  the  Catholic  faith  came,  on  the 
day  of  the  Last  Supper,  through  hunger,  steel,  fire,  pestilence,  and 
all  wretchedness,  to  shame  and  disgraceful  death,  as  they  deaen'ed." 

'  Hist.  Dulciu.  (JIurntori  IX.  434,437-8). 
+  HiBt.  Dulcin.  (lb.  439-40). 
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Strict  orders  had  been  gipen  by  the  bishop  to  capture  ahve  Dol- 
cino  and  his  two  chief  subordinate,  Margherita  and  Longino  Cat- 
taneo,  and  great  were  the  rejoicings  when  they  were  brought  to 
him  on  Saturday,  at  the  caatle  of  Biella,* 

No  case  could  be  clearer  than  theirs,  and  yet  the  bishop  deemed 
it  necessary  to  consult  Pope  Clement — a  perfectly  superfluous 
ceremony,  explicable  perhaps,  as  Gallonga  suggests,  by  the  oppor- 
tunity which  it  afforded  of  begging  assistance  for  his  ruined  dio- 
cese and  exhausted  treasury,  Clement's  avarice  responded  in  a 
niggardly  fashion,  though  the  extravagant  pjean  of  triumph  in 
which  the  pope  hastened  to  announce  the  glad  tidings  to  Philippe  le 
Bel  on  the  same  evening  in  which  he  received  them  shows  how 
deep  was  the  anxiety  caused  by  the  audacious  revolt  of  the  handful 
of  Dolcinists.  The  Bishops  of  Vercelli,  Novara,  and  Pavia,  and  the 
Abbot  of  Lucedio  were  granted  the  first  fruits  of  all  benefices  be- 
coming vacant  during  the  next  three  years  in  their  respective  ter- 
ritories, and  the  former,  in  addition,  was  exempted  during  hf  e  from 
the  exactions  of  papal  legates,  with  some  other  privileges.  While 
awaiting  this  response  the  prisonei^  were  kept,  chained  hand  and 
foot  and  neck,  in  the  dungeon  of  the  Inquisition,  at  Yorcelli,  with 
numerous  guards  posted  to  prevent  a  rescue,  indicating  a  knowl- 
edge that"  there  existed  deep  popular  sympathy  for  the  rebels 
against  State  and  Church.  Tho  customary  efforts  were  made  to 
procure  confession  and  abjuration,  but  while  the  prisoners  boldly 
affirmed-  their  faith  they  were  deaf  to  all  offers  of  reconciliation. 
Dolcino  even  persisted  in  his  prophecies  that  Antichrist  would 
appear  in  three  years  and  a  half,  when  he  and  his  foUowers  would 
be  translated  to  Paradise ;  that  after  the  death  of  Antichrist  he 
would  return  to  the  earth  to  be  the  holy  pope  of  the  new  chm:«h, 
when  all  the  infidels  would  be  converted.  About  two  months 
passed  away  before  Clement's  orders  were  received,  that  they 
should  be  tried  and  punished  at  the  scene  of  their  crimes.  The 
customary  assembly  of  experts  was  convened  in  Vercelh ;  there 
could  be  no  doubt  as  to  their  guilt,  and  they  were  abandoned  to 

*  Hist  Dulcin.  (Muratori  IX.  430). 

Ptolemy  of  Lucca,  wlio  is  good  contemporaneous  authority,  puts  the  number 
of  tliose  captured  with  Dolcino  at  one  iundrecl  and  fifty,  and  of  tlioae  who 
perished  through  espoaure  and  by  the  sword  ot  only  about  three  hundred. 
—Hist.  Ecoles.  Lib.  xxiv.  (Muratori  XI.  1337). 
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the  secular  arm.  For  the  superfluous  cruelty  which  followed  the 
Church  was  not  responsible ;  it  was  the  expression  of  the  terror 
of  the  secular  authorities,  leading  thein  to  repress  by  an  awful 
example  the  ever-present  danger  of  a  peasant  revolt.  On  June 
1,  1307,  the  prisoners  were  brought  forth,  Margherita's  beauty 
moved  all  hearts  to  compassion,  and  this,  coupled  witli  the  reports 
of  her  wealth,  led  many  nobles  to  offer  her  marriage  and  paKlon 
if  she  would  abjure,  but,  constant  to  her  faith  and  to  Dolcino,  she 
preferred  the  stake.  She  was  slowly  burned  to  death  before  his 
eyes,  and  then  commenced  hia  more  prolonged  torture.  Mounted 
on  a  cart,  provided  with  braziers  to  keep  the  instruments  of  tor- 
ment heated,  he  was  slowly  driven  along  the  roads  through  that 
long  summer  day  and  torn  gradually  to  pieces  witt  rod-hot  pincers. 
The  marvellous  constancy  of  the  man  was  sJiown  by  his  enduring 
it  without  rewarding  his  torturers  with  a  single  change  of  feature. 
Only  when  his  nose  was  wrenched  off  was  observed  a  slight  shiver 
in  the  shoulders,  and  when  a  yet  crueller  pang  was  inflicted,  a 
single  sigh  escaped  him.  While  he  was  thus  dying  in  linger- 
ing torture  Longino  Cattaneo,  at  Biella,  was  similarly  utilized  to 
afford  a  salutary  warning  to  the  people.  Thus  the  enthusiasts 
expiated  their  dreams  of  the  regenemtion  of  manlvind,* 

Complete  as  was  Dolcino's  failure,  his  character  and  his  fate 
left  an  ineffaceable  impression  on  the  population.  The  Parete 
Calvo,  his  first  mountain  refuge,  was  considered  to  be  haunted  by 
evil  spirits,  whom  he  had  left  to  guard  a  treasure  burietl  in  a 
cave,  and  who  excited  such  tempests  when  any  one  invaded  their 
domain  that  the  people  of  Triverio  were  forced  to  maintain  guards 
to  warn  off  persistent  treasure -seekers.    Still  stronger  was  the 

'  Mariotti  (A,  Galeiiga),  Frit  Dolcino  and  Lis  Times,  Loudon,  1853,  pp.  287- 
88.— Regeat,  Clement.  PP.  V.  T,  II,  pp.  79-83,  88  (EJ,  Bencdictina,  Ui»ma!,  1.886), 
— Jlosheims  Ketzergesehiclito  I,  3B5.— Uglielli,  Italia  Sacra,  Ed.  1053,  IV.  1104- 
8.— Hist.  Dulcin,  (Muratori  IX.  43G,  440).— Benv.  da  Imola  (Muratori  Antiq,  III. 
460).— Bernard.  Guidon.  Vit.  Clement.  PP,  V.  (Muratori  III,  r.  C74).— BescapB, 
loe.  cit. 

The  punishaient  inflicted  on  Dolcino  and  Longino  nas  not  Gxceptional.  By 
a  Milanese  statute  of  1393  all  secret  attempts  upon  tlio  life  of  any  member  of  a 
family  with  wlioni  the  criminal  lived  were  subject  to  a  penalty  precisely  the 
same  in  all  details,  except  that  it  ended  by  attaching  tbe  offender  to  a  wlieel 
and  leaving  liim  to  perish  in  prolonged  agony. — Autiqua  Ducuin  Mediolani 
Decreta,  p.  1S7  (iHediolfmi,  1654). 
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influence  which  he  exerted  upon  his  fastness  on  Monte  Eabello. 
It  became  known  as  the  Monte  dei  Gazzari,  and  to  it,  as  to  an 
accuised  spot,  priests  grew  into  the  habit  of  consigning  demons 
whom  they  exorcised  on  account  of  haii-storma.  The  result  of 
this  was  that  the  congregated  spirits  caused  such  fearful  tempests 
that  the  neighboring  lands  were  ruined,  the  harvests  were  yearly 
destroyed,  and  the  people  reduced  to  beggary.  Finally,  as  a  cure, 
the  inhabitants  of  Triverio  vowed  to  God  and  to  St.  Bernard  that 
if  they  were  relieved  they  would  build  on  the  top  of  the  mountain 
a  chapel  to  St.  Bernard.  This  was  done,  and  the  mountain  thus 
acquired  its  modern  name  of  Monte  San  Bernardo.  Every  year  on 
June  15,  the  feast  of  St.  Bernard,  one  man  from  every  hearth  in 
the  surrounding  parishes  marched  with  their  priests  in  solemn 
procession,  bearing  crosses  and  banners,  and  celebrating  solemn 
services,  in  the  presence  of  crowds  assembled  to  gain  the  pardons 
granted  by  the  pope,  and  to  share  in  a  distribution  of  bread  pro- 
vided by  a  special  levy  made  on  the  parishes  of  Triverio  and 
Portola.  This  custom  lasted  tiU  the  French  invasion  under  Nar 
poleon.  Renewed  in  1815,  it  was  discontinued  on  account  of  the 
disorders  which  attended  it.  Again  resumed  in  1839,  it  was  ac- 
companied with  a  hurricane  which  is  still  in  the  Yalsesia  attributed 
to  the  heresiarch,  and  even  to  the  present  day  the  mountaineers 
see  on  the  mountain-crest  a  procession  of  Dolcinists  during  the 
night  before  its  celebration.  Dolcino's  name  is  still  remembered 
in  the  valleys  as  that  of  a  great  man  who  perished  in  the  effort  to 
free  the  populations  from  temporal  and  spiritual  tyranny.* 

Dolcino  and  his  immediate  band  of  followers  were  thus  ex- 
terminated, but  there  remained  the  thousands  of  Apostles,  scattered 
throughout  the  land,  who  cherished  their  belief  in  secret.  Under 
the  skilful  hand  of  the  Inquisition,  the  harmless  eccentricities  of 
Segarelli  were  hardened  and  converted  into  a  strongly  antisacer- 
dotal  heresy,  antagonistic  to  Itome,  precisely  as  we  have  seen  the 
same  result  with  the  exaggerated  asceticism  of  the  Olivists.  There 
was  much  in  common  between  the  sects,  for  both  drew  their 
inspiration  from  the  Everlasting  Gospel.  Like  the  Ohvists,  the 
Apostles  held  that  Christ  had  withdrawn  his  authority  from  the 

•  A.  Artiaco  (Rivista  Cristiaua,  1877, 145-51).— Hist.  Dulcin.  (Muratori  IS. 
441-2).— Baggiolici,  pp.  165-71. 
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Church  of  Eome  on  account  of  its  wickedness ;  it  was  the  Whore 
of  Babylon,  and  all  spiritual  power  was  transferred  to  the  Spiritual 
Congregation,  or  Order  of  Apostles,  as  they  styled  themselves. 
As  time  passed  on  without  the  fulfihnont  of  the  apocalyptic 
promises,  as  Frederic  of  Trinacria  did  not  develop  into  a  deliverer, 
and  as  Antichrist  delayed  his  appearance,  they  seem  to  have  aban- 
doned these  hopes,  or  at  least  to  have  repressed  their  expression, 
but  they  continued  to  cherish  the  belief  that  they  had  attained 
spiritual  perfection,  releasing  them  from  all  obedience  to  man,  and 
that  there  was  no  salvation  outside  of  their  community.  Anti- 
sacerdotalism  was  thus  developed  to  the  fallest  extent.  There 
seems  to  have  been  no  organization  in  the  Order.  Eeception  was 
performed  by  the  simplest  of  ceremonies,  either  in  church  before 
the  altar  or  in  any  other  place.  The  postulant  stripped  himself 
of  ail  his  garments,  in  sign  of  renunciation  of  all  pro^rerty  and  of 
entering  into  the  perfect  state  of  evangelical  poverty ;  he  uttered 
no  vows,  but  in  his  heart  he  promised  to  live  henceforth  in  poverty. 
After  this  he  was  never  to  receive  or  carry  money,  but  was  to  live 
on  alms  spontaneously  offered  to  him,  and  was  never  to  reserve 
anything  for  the  morrow.  He  made  no  promise  of  obedience  to 
mortal  man,  but  only  to  God,  to  whom  alone  he  was  subject,  as 
were  the  apostles  to  Christ.  Thus  all  the  externals  of  religion 
were  brushed  aside.  Churches  were  useless ;  a  man  could  better 
worship  Christ  in  the  woods,  and  prayer  to  God  was  as  effective 
in  a  pigsty  as  in  a  consecrated  building.  Priests  and  prelates  and 
monks  ■were  a  detriment  to  the  faith.  Tithes  should  only  be  given 
to  those  whose  voluntary  poverty  rendered  it  superfluous.  Though 
the  sacrament  of  penitence  was  not  expressly  abrogated,  yet  the 
power  of  the  keys  was  virtually  annulled  by  the  principle  that  no 
pope  could  absolve  for  sin  unless  he  were  as  holy  as  St.  Peter, 
living  in  perfect  poverty  and  humility,  abstaining  from  war  and 
persecution,  and  permitting  every  one  to  dwell  in  liberty ;  and,  as 
all  prelates,  from  the  time  of  Silvester,  had  been  seducers  and 
prevaricators,  excepting  only  Fra  Pier  di  Morrone  (Celestin  V.), 
it  followed  that  the  indulgences  and  pardons  so  freely  hawked 
around  Christendom  were  worthless.  One  error  they  siiared  with 
the  Waldenses — the  prohibition  of  oaths,  even  in  a  court  of  justice.* 


*  Addit.  ad  Hist,  Duicin.  (Muratori  IS.  455-7),— Bern,  Giiidou.  Prnct.  P.  i, 
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The  description  which  Bernard  Gui  gives  of  the  Apostles,  in 
order  to  guide  his  brother  inquisitors  in  their  detection,  shows  how 
fully  they  carried  into  practice  the  precepts  of  their  simple  creed. 
They  wore  a  special  habit,  closely  approaching  a  conventual  garb 
—  probably  the  white  mantle  and  cord  adopted  by  Segarelli. 
Thoy  presented  all  the  exterior  signs  of  sainthness.  As  they 
wandered  along  the  roads  and  through  the  streets  they  sang 
hjTnns,  or  uttered  prayers  and  exhortations  to  repentance.  What- 
ever was  spontaneously  set  before  them  they  ate  with  thankful- 
ness, and  when  appetite  was  satisfied  they  left  what  might  remain 
and  cajried  nothing  with  them.  In  their  humble  fashion  thoy 
seem  to  have  imitated  the  apostles  as  best  they  could,  and  to  have 
carried  poverty  to  a  pitch  which  Angelo  da  Clarino  himself  might 
have  envied.  Bernard  Gui,  in  addition,  deplores  their  intractable 
obstinacy,  and  adduces  a  case  in  which  he  had  kept  one  of  them 
in  prison  for  two  years,  subjecting  him  to  frequent  examination, 
before  ho  was  brought  to  confession  and  repentance — by  what 
gentle  persuasives  we  may  readily  guess.* 

All  this  may  seem  to  us  the  most  harmless  of  Iteresies,  and  yet 
the  impression  produced  by  the  exploits  of  Dolcino  caused  it  to 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  formidable ;  and  the  earnestness 
of  the  sectaries  in  making  converts  was  rendered  dangerous  by 
their  drawing  their  chief  arguments  from  the  evil  lives  of  the 
clergy.  When  the  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit  were  condemned 
in  the  Clementines,  Bernard  Gui  wrote  earnestly  to  John  XXII., 
urging  that  a  clause  should  be  inserted  including  the  Apostles, 
whom  he  described  as  growing  hke  weeds  and  spreading  from 
Italy  to  Languedoc  and  Spain.  This  is  probably  one  of  the  exag- 
gerations customary  in  such  matters,  but  about  this  time  a  Dol- 
oinist  named  Jacopo  da  Querio  was  discovered  and  burned  in  Avi- 
gnon. In  1316  Bernard  Gui  found  others  within  his  own  district, 
when  his  energetic  proceedings  soon  drove  the  poor  wretches  across 
the  Pyrenees,  and  he  addressed  urgent  letters  to  all  the  prelates 
of  Spain,  describing  them  and  caUing  for  their  prompt  extermina- 
tion, which  resulted,  as  mentioned  in  a  former  chapter,  in  the  ap- 
prehension of  five  of  the  heretics  at  far-ofE  ComposteUa,  doubtless 
the  remnants  of  the  disciples  of  the  Apostle  Richard.    Possibly 

*  Bernard.  Guidon.  Practice  P.  v. 
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this  may  have  driven  some  of  them  back  to  France  for  safety,  for 
in  the  auto  of  September,  1322,  at  Toulouse,  there  figures  the  Gali- 
cian  already  referred  to  named  Pedro  de  Lugo,  who  liad  been 
strenuously  labored  with  for  a  year  in  prison,  and  on  his  abjura- 
tion was  incarcerated  for  Hfe  on  bread  and  water.  In  the  same 
auto  there  was  another  culprit  whose  fate  illustrates  the  horror 
and  terror  inspired  by  the  doctrines  of  the  Dolcinists.  Guillem 
Ruffi  iiad  been  previously  forced  to  abjuration  as  a  Beguine,  and 
subsequently  had  betrayed  two  of  his  former  associates,  one  of 
whom  had  been  burned  and  the  other  imprisoned.  This  would 
seem  to  be  sufhcient  proof  of  his  zeal  for  orthodoxy,  and  yet, 
when  he  happened  to  state  that  in  Italy  there  were  Fraticelli 
who  held  that  no  one  was  perfect  who  could  not  endure  the 
test  of  continence  above  alluded  to,  adding  that  he  had  tried 
the  experiment  himseK  with  success,  and  had  taught  it  to  more 
than  one  woman,  this  was  considered  sufficient,  and  without  any- 
thing further  against  him  he  was  incontinently  burned  as  a  re- 
lapsed heretic* 

In  spite  of  Bernard  Gui's  exaggerated  apprehensions,  the  sect, 
although  it  continued  to  exist  for  some  time,  gave  no  further  seri- 
ous trouble.  The  Council  of  Cologne  in  1306  and  that  of  Treves 
in  1310  allude  to  the  Apostles,  showing  that  they  were  not  un- 
known in  Germany.  Yet  about  1335  so  well-informed  a  writer  as 
Alvar  Pelayo  speaks  of  Dolcino  as  a  Beghard,  showing  how  soon 
the  memory  of  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  sect  had  faded 
away.  At  this  very  time,  however,  a  certain  Zoppio  was  secretly 
spreading  the  heresy  at  Eieti,  where  it  seems  to  have  found  nu- 
merous converts,  especially  among  the  women.  Attention  being 
called  to  it,  Fri  Simone  Filippi,  inquisitor  of  the  Konian  province, 
hastened  thither,  seized  Zoppio,  and  after  examining  him  delivered 
him  to  the  authorities  for  safe-keeping.  When  he  desired  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  trial  the  magistrates  refused  to  surrender  the  pris- 
oner, and  abused  the  inquisitor.  Benedict  XII.  was  appealed  to, 
who  scolded  roundly  the  recalcitrant  officials  for  defending  a  her- 
esy so  horrible  that  decency  forbids  his  describing  it ;  he  threat- 


'  Addit.  ad  Hist.  Dulcia.  (Muratori  IX.  458). — Bernard,  Guidon.  Practica  P.  v. 
— Bernard.  G-uidon.  Gravaia,  (Doat,  XXX,  130-4).— Ray  m.  do  Fronciacho  (Atchiv 
far  Litt.-  u.  K  1887,  p.  10.— Lib.  Senteiitt.  Tuq.  Tolos.  pp.  360-3,  381. 
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ened  them  with  exemplary  punishment  for  continued  contumacy, 
and  promised  that,  if  they  were  afraid  of  damage  to  the  repu- 
tation of  their  women,  the  latter  should  be  mildly  treated  and 
spared  humiliating  penance  on  giving  information  as  to  their  as- 
sociates.* 

After  a  long  interval  we  hear  of  the  Apostles  again  in  Langue- 
doc,  where,  in  1368,  the  Council  of  Lavaur  calk  attention  to  them 
as  wandering  through  the  land  in  spite  of  the  condemnation  of  the 
Holy  See,  and  disseminating  errors  under  au  appearance  of  exter- 
nal piety,  wherefore  they  are  ordered  to  be  arrested  and  punished 
by  the  episcopal  courts.  In  1374  the  Council  of  Ifarbonne  deemed 
it  necessary  to  repeat  this  injunction ;  and  we  have  seen  that  in 
1402  and  1403  the  zeal  of  the  Inquisitor  Eylard  was  rewarded  in 
Lubec  and  Wismar  by  the  capture  and  burning  of  two  Apostles. 
This  is  the  last  authentic  record  of  a  sect  which  a  hundred  years 
before  had  for  a  brief  space  inspired  so  wide  a  terror.f 

Closely  allied  with  the  Dolcinists,  and  forming  a  link  between 
them  and  the  German  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit,  were  some 
Italian  heretics  known  as  followers  of  the  Spirit  of  Liberty,  of 
whom  a  few  scattered  notices  have  reached  us.  They  seem  to 
have  avoided  the  pantheism  of  the  Germans,  and  did  not  teach 
the  return  of  the  soul  to  its  Creator,  but  they  adopted  the  danger- 
ous tenet  of  the  perfectibility  of  man,  who  in  this  life  can  become 
as  holy  as  Christ.  This  can  be  accomplished  by  sins  as  well  as 
by  virtues,  for  both  are  the  same  in  the  eye  of  God,  who  directs 
all  things  and  allows  no  human  free-will.  The  soul  is  purified  by 
sin,  and  the  greater  the  pleasure  in  carnal  indulgences  the  more 
nearly  they  represent  God.    There  is  no  eternal  punishment,  but 

•  Condi.  Coloniens.  ann.  IS06  c.  1,  2  (Hortzlieim  lY.  100, 103).— Coneii.  Tre- 
virens.  ann.  1310  c.  50  (Martene  Thesniir.  IV,  550).— Alvar.  Pelng.  de  Planctu  Ec- 
cles.  Lib.  ii.  art.  lii.  (fol.  106,  HS,  Ed.  1517).— Wadding,  auu.  1335,  No.  8-9.— Hay- 
nald.  ann,  133S,No.63. 

t  Concil.  Vaurens.  ann.  1S68  c.  S4 ;  Coaoil.  Narbonn.  ann.  1374  c  5  (Harduiu. 
VII.  1818, 1880).— Herman.  Comeri  Chron.  ann.  1360, 1403  (Eccar<l.  Corp.  Hist. 
Med.  .a^yi  IL  906, 1185). 

I  have  already  referred  (Vol.  H.  p.  430)  to  the  persecution  at  Prague,  in  1315,  of 
soBie  heretics  whom  Dubravius  qualifies  as  Dolcinists,  but  who  probably  were 
Waldcnsea  and  Lnciferans. 
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souls  not  sufficiently  purified  in  this  life  undergo  purgation  until 
admitted  to  heaven.* 

We  first  hear  of  these  sectaries  as  appearing  among  the  Fran- 
ciscans of  Assisi,  where,  under  active  proceedings,  seven  of  the 
friars  confessed,  abjured,  and  were  sentenced  to  perpetual  prison. 
When,  in  1309,  Clement  V.  sought  to  settle  the  points  iu  dispute 
between  the  Spirituals  and  Conventuals,  the  first  of  the  four  pre- 
liminary questions  which  he  put  to  the  contending  factions  related 
to  the  connection  between  the  Order  and  this  her^y,  of  which 
both  sides  promptly  sought  to  clear  themselves.  The  next  refer- 
ence to  them  is  in  April,  1311,  when  they  were  said  to  be  multi- 
plying rapidly  in  Spoleto,  among  both  ecclesiastics  and  laymen, 
and  Clement  sent  thither  Eaimundo,  Biehop  of  Cremona,  to  stamp 
out  the  new  heresy.  The  effort  was  unavailing,  for  in  1327,  at 
Florence,  Donna  Lapina,  belonging  to  the  sect  "  of  the  Spirit " 
whose  members  believed  themselves  impeccable,  was  condemned 
by  Fra  Accursio,  the  inquisitor,  to  confiscation  and  wearing  crosses ; 
and  in  1329  Frd  Bartolino  da  Perugia,  in  announcing  a  general  in- 
quisition to  be  made  of  the  province  of  Assisi,  enumerates  the  new 
heresy  of  the  Spirit  of  Liberty  among  those  which  he  proposes  to 
suppress.  More  important  was  the  case  of  Domenico  Savi  of  As- 
coli,  who  was  regarded  as  a  man  of  tho  most  exemplary  piety.  In 
133Y  he  abandoned  wife  and  children  for  a  hermit's  life,  and  the 
bishop  built  for  him  a  cell  and  oratory.  This  gave  him  still  greater 
repute,  and  his  influence  was  such  that  when  he  began  to  dissemi- 
nate the  doctrines  of  the  Spirit  of  Liberty,  which  he  undertook  by 
means  of  circulating  written  tracts,  the  number  of  his  followers  is 
reckoned  at  ten  thousand.  It  was  not  long  before  this  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  Inquisition.  He  was  tried,  and  recanted,  while 
Ms  writings  were  ordered  to  be  burned.  His  convictions,  how- 
ever, were  too  strong  to  allow  him  to  remain  orthodox.  He  re- 
lapsed, was  tried  a  second  time,  appealed  to  the  pope,  and  was 
finally  condemned  by  the  Holy  See  in  1344,  when  he  was  handed 
over  to  the  secular  arin  and  burned  at  Ascoli,     As  nothing  is  said 

"  MS,  Bibl.  Oaaanatense  A.  iv.  49. — I  owe  the  communication  of  this  docu- 
ment to  tlie  kiniJnesa  of  M.  Charles  Moliiiicr,  Sea  also  Amati,  ArchiTio  Stotico 
Italiano,  No.  38,  p.  14. 

Poi-  llie  conuection  between  these  heretics  and  the  Dolcinists,  compare  Ar- 
chiv  far  Lit.-  u.  Kirchengeschichte,  1880,  p.  131,  with  1887,  pp.  133-4. 
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about  the  fate  of  his  disciples  it  may  be  assumed  that  they  escaped 
by  abjuration.  He  is  usually  classed  with  the  Fraticelli,  but  tbe 
errors  attributed  to  him  bear  no  resemblance  to  those  of  that  sect, 
and  are  evidently  exaggerations  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Spirit  of 
Liberty.* 

Before  dismissing  tbe  career  of  Dolcino,  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  cast  a  passing  glance  at  that  of  a  modem  prophet  which,  like 
the  cases  of  the  modern  Guglielraites,  teaches  us  that  such  spiritual 
phenomena  are  common  to  all  ages,  and  that  even  in  our  colder 
and  more  rationalistic  time  the  mysteries  of  human  nature  are  the 
same  as  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

Dolcino  merely  organized  a  movement  which  had  been  in  prog- 
ress for  nearly  half  a  century,  and  which  was  tbe  expression  of 
a  widely  diffused  sentiment.  David  Lazzaretti  of  Arcidosso  was 
both  founder  and  martyr.  A  wagoner  in  the  mountains  of  south- 
ern Tuscany,  his  herculean  strength  and  ready  speech  made  him 
widely  known  throughout  his  native  region,  when  a  somewhat 
wild  and  dissipated  youth  was  suddenly  converted  into  an  ascetic 
of  the  severest  type,  dwelling  in  a  hermitage  on  Monte  Labbro,  and 
honored  with  revelations  from  God.  His  austerities,  his  visions, 
and  his  prophecies  soon  brought  him  disciples,  many  of  whom 
adopted  his  mode  of  life,  and  the  peasants  of  Arcidosso  revered 
bun  as  a  prophet.  He  claimed  that,  as  early  as  1848,  he  had  been 
called  to  the  task  of  regenerating  the  world,  and  that  his  sudden 
conversion  was  caused  by  a  vision  of  St.  Peter,  who  imprinted  on 
his  forehead  a  mark  (O-l-C)  in  attestation  of  his  mission.  He 
was  by  no  means  consistent  in  his  successive  stages  of  develop- 
ment. A  patriot  volunteer  in  1860,  he  subsequently  upheld  the 
cause  of  the  Church  against  the  assaults  of  heretic  Germany,  but 
in  1876  his  book, "  My  Struggle  with  God,"  reveals  his  aspirations 
towards  the  headship  of  a  new  faith,  and  describes  him  as  carried 
to  heaven  and  discoursing  with  God,  though  he  stiU  professed 
himseli  faithful  to  Home  and  to  tbe  papacy.  The  Church  dis- 
dained his  aid  and  condemned  his  errors,  and  1 


*  Archiv  fiir  Litt.-  u.  Kirch engescliichte,  1887,  pp.  51,  144-5.— Eajnald.  jinn. 
1311,  No.  66-70 ;  ann.  1318,  No.  44.— Archiv.  di  Firenze,  Prov.  S.  Maria  Novella, 
1337,  Ott.  31.— Franz  Ehrle,  Archiv  fur  Lit.-  u.  Kirchecgeachichte,  1885,  p.  160. 
— D'Argentre  1. 1.  336-T.— Cant^,  Eretici  d'ltalia,  1. 133.. 
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arch.  In  the  spring  of  18T8  he  urged  the  adoption  of  sacerdotal 
marriage,  he  disregarded  fast-days,  administered  communion  to  his 
disciples  in  a  rite  of  his  own,  and  composed  for  them  a  creed  of 
which  the  twenty-fourth  article  was, "  I  believe  that  our  founder, 
David  Lazzaretti,  the  anointed  of  the  Lord,  judged  and  condemned 
by  the  Koman  curia,  is  reaUy  Christ,  the  leader  and  the  judge." 
That  the  people  accepted  him  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  for  three 
successive  Sundays  the  priest  of  Arcidosso  found  his  church  with- 
out a  worshipper.  David  founded  a  "  Society  of  the  Holy  League, 
or  Christian  Brotherhood,"  and  proclaimetl  the  coming  Eepublic 
or  Kingdom  of  God,  when  all  property  should  be  equally  divided. 
Even  this  communism  did  not  frighten  off  the  small  proprietors 
who  constituted  the  greater  portion  of  liis  following.  There  was 
general  discontent,  owing  to  a  succession  of  unfortunate  harvests 
and  the  increasing  pressure  of  taxation,  and  when,  on  August  14, 
18T8,  he  announced  that  he  would  set  out  with  his  disciples  peace- 
fully to  inaugurate  Ids  theocratic  republic,  the  whole  population 
gathered  on  Monte  Labbro.  After  four  days  spent  in  religious 
exercises  the  extraordinary  crusade  set  forth,  consisting  of  all  ages 
and  both  sexes,  arrayed  in  a  fantastic  uniform  of  red  and  blue, 
and  bearing  banners  and  garlands  of  flowers  with  which  to  revolu- 
tionize society.  Its  triumphal  march  was  sliort.  At  the  village 
of  Arcidosso  its  progress  was  disputed  by  a  squad  of  nine  cara- 
bineers, who  poured  volleys  into  the  defenceless  crowd.  Thirty- 
four  of  the  Lazzarettists  fell,  killed  and  wounded,  and  among  them 
David  himself,  with  a  bullet  in  his  brain,*  Whether  he  was  en- 
thusiast or  impostor  may  remain  an  open  question.  Travel  and 
study  had  brought  him  training ;  he  was  no  longer  a  rude  moun- 


•  Barzellntti,  David  Lazzaretti  di  Arcidoaso  detto  il  Sniito.    Bologna,  1885. 

Soraewiiftt  similnr  ia  the  career  of  an  cs-sergeant  of  the  ItaHan  army  named 
Gahriele  Donnici,  who  has  founded  in  the  Calabrian  liiglilands  a  sect  dignifying 
itself  with  the  title  of  the  Saints,  Gabricic  is  a  prophet  announcing  the  advent 
of  a  new  Messiah,  who  is  to  come  not  as  a  lamb,  but  as  a  lion  breathing  ven- 
geance and  armed  with  bloody  scourges.  Ho  and  liis  brother  Abole  were  tried 
for  tfie  murder  of  tlie  wife  of  the  latter,  Grazia  Funaro,  who  refused  to  submit  to 
the  sexual  abominations  taught  in  tlio  sect.  They  were  condemned  to  hard  labor 
and  imprisonment,  but  were  discharged  on  appeal  to  the  Superior  Court  of  Co- 
senza.  Other  misdeeds  of  the  sectaries  arc  at  present  occupjiug  the  attention  of 
the  Italian  tribunals.— Riyiata  Cristiana,  1387,  p.  57. 
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tain  peasant,  but  could  estimate  the  social  forces  against  which  he 
raised  the  standard  of  revolt,  and  could  recognize  that  they  were 
insuperable  save  to  an  envoy  of  God,  Possibly  on  the  slopes  of 
Monte  Amiata  his  memory  may  linger  like  that  of  Dolcino  in  the 
Valsesia;  certain  it  is  that  many  of  his  disciples  long  expected  his 
resurrection. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

THE    PRATICELLI. 

"We  have  seen  how  John  XXII.  created  and  exterminated  the 
heresy  of  the  Spiritual  Franciscans,  and  how  Micheie  da  Cesena 
enforced  obedience  within  the  Order  as  to  the  question  of  gran- 
aries and  cellars  and  the  wearing  of  short  and  narrow  gowns. 
The  settlement  of  the  question,  however,  on  so  illogical  a  basis  as 
this  was  impossible,  especially  in  view  of  the  testier  theological 
dogmatism  of  the  pope  and  his  inflexible  determination  to  crush  all 
dissidence  of  opinion.  Having  once  undertaken  to  silence  the  dis- 
cussions over  the  rule  of  poverty  which  had  caused  so  much  trouble 
for  nearly  a  century,  his  logical  intellect  led  him  to  carry  to  their 
legitimate  conclusions  the  principles  involved  in  bis  bulls  Quorum- 
daTYi,  Sa/ncta  Homrnia,  and  Gloriosa/m  Eeolesiam,  while  his  thorough 
worldhness  rendered  him  incapable  of  anticipating  the  storm 
which  ho  would  provoke,  A  character  such  as  his  was  unable  to 
comprehend  the  honest  inconsistency  of  men  like  Micheie  and 
Bonagrazia,  who  could  burn  their  brethren  for  refusing  to  have 
granaries  and  cellars,  and  who,  at  the  same  time,  were  ready  to 
endure  the  stalie  in  vindication  of  the  absolute  poverty  of  Christ 
and  the  apostles,  which  had  so  long  been  a  fundamental  behef  of 
the  Order,  and  had  been  proclaimed  as  irrefragable  truth  in  the 
bull  .Ebiit  qui  sem/mai. 

In  fact,  under  a  pope  of  the  temperament  of  John,  the  ortho- 
dox Franciscans  had  a  narrow  and  dangerous  path  to  tread.  The 
Spirituals  were  burned  as  heretics  because  they  insisted  on  follow- 
ing their  own  conception  of  the  Rule  of  Francis,  and  the  distinc- 
tion between  this  and  the  oiflcial  recognition  of  the  obligation  of 
poverty  was  shadowy  in  the  extreme.  The  Dominicans  were  not 
slow  to  recognize  the  dubious  position  of  their  rivals,  nor  averse 
to  take  advantage  of  it.  If  they  could  bring  the  received  doc- 
trines of  the  Franciscan  Order  within  the  definition  of  the  new 

III.— 9 
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heresy  they  would  win  a  triumph  that  might  prove  permanent. 
The  situation,  was  bo  artificial  and  so  untenable  that  a  catastrophe 
was  inevitable,  and  it  might  be  precipitated  by  the  veriest  trifle. 

In  1321,  when  the  persecution  of  the  Spirituals  was  at  its 
height,  the  Dominican  inquisitor,  Jean  de  Beaune,  whom  we  have 
seen  as  the  colleague  of  Bernard  Gui  and  the  jailer  of  Bernard 
D^lieieux,  was  engaged  at  Narbonne  in  the  trial  of  one  of  the  pro- 
scribed sect.  To  pass  judgment  he  summoned  an  assembly  of  ex- 
perts, among  whom  was  the  Franciscan  Berenger  Talon,  teacher 
in  the  convent  of  Narbonne.  One  of  the  errors  which  he  repre- 
sented the  culprit  as  entertaining  was  that  Christ  and  the  apostles, 
following  the  way  of  perfection,  had  held  no  possessions,  individu- 
ally or  in  common.  As  this  was  the  universal  Franciscan  doctrine, 
we  can  only  regard  it  as  a  challenge  when  he  summoned  Frere 
Berengcr  to  give  his  opinion  respecting  it.  Berenger  thereupon 
replied  that  it  was  not  heretical,  having  been  defined  as  orthodox 
in  the  decretal  £hdit,  when  the  inquisitor  hotly  demanded  that  ho 
should  recant  on  the  spot.  The  position  was  critical,  and  Beren- 
ger, to  save  himself  from  prosecution,  interjected  an  appeal  to  the 
pope.  He  hastened  to  Avignon,  but  found  that  Jean  de  Beaune 
had  been  before  him.  He  was  arrested ;  the  Dominicans  every- 
where took  up  the  question,  and  the  pope  allowed  it  to  be  clearly 
seen  that  his  sympathies  were  with  them.  Tet  the  subject  was  a 
dangerous  one  for  disputants,  as  the  bull  Eadit  had  anathematized 
aU  who  should  attempt  to  gloss  or  discuss  its  decisions ;  and,  as  a 
preliminary  to  reopening  the  question,  John  was  obliged,  March 
26,  1332,  to  issue  a  special  bull,  Quia  nomhimquam,  wherein  he 
suspended,  during  his  pleasure,  the  censures  pronounced  in  Sidit 
qui  seminai.  Having  thus  intimated  that  the  Church  had  erred 
in  its  former  definition,  he  proceeded  to  lay  before  his  prelates 
and  doctors  the  significant  question  whether  the  pertinacious  as- 
sertion that  Christ  and  the  apostles  possessed  nothing  individually 
or  in  common  was  a  heresy.* 

The  extravagances  of  the  Spirituals  had  borne  their  fruit,  and 
there  was  a  reaction  against  the  absurd  laudation  of  poverty  which 
had  grown  to  be  a  fetich.    This  bore  hard  on  those  who  had  been 


*  Nicholatis  Minoiita  (Baluz.  et  Mansi  III.  307), — Chvon.  Glassberger  a 
1321.— Waclding.  ann.  1331,  No.  16-19 ;  sun.  1323,  No.  49-50. 
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conscientioiisly  trained  in  the  belief  that  the  abnegation  of  prop- 
erty was  the  surest  path  to  salvation ;  but  the  follies  of  the  ascetics 
bad  become  uncomfortable,  if  not  dangerous,  and  it  was  necessary 
for  the  Church  to  go  behind  its  teachings  since  the  days  of  Antony 
and  Hilarion  and  Simeon  Stylites,  to  recur  to  the  common-sense  of 
the  gospel,  and  to  admit  that,  like  the  Sabbath,  religion  was  made 
for  man  and  not  man  for  religion.  In  a  work  written  some  ten 
years  after  this  time,  Alvar  Pelayo,  papal  penitentiary  and  himself 
a  Franciscan,  treats  the  subject  at  considerable  length,  and  doub1> 
less  represents  the  views  which  found  favor  with  John.  The 
anchorite  should  be  wholly  dead  to  the  world  and  should  never 
leave  his  hermitage ;  memorable  is  the  abbot  who  refused  to  open 
his  door  to  his  mother  for  fear  his  eye  should  rest  upon  her,  and 
not  less  so  the  monk  who,  when  his  brother  asked  him  to  come  a 
little  way  and  help  him  with  a  foundered  ox,  replied, "  Why  dost 
thou  not  ask  thy  brother  who  is  yet  in  the  world  ?"  "  But  he  has 
been  dead  these  fifteen  yeara !"  "  And  I  have  been  dead  to  the 
world  these  twenty  years  1"  Short  of  this  complete  renunciation, 
all  men  should  earn  their  living  by  honest  labor.  In  spite  of  the 
illustrious  example  of  the  sleepless  monks  of  Dios,  the  apostolic 
command  "  Pray  without  ceasing "  (TJiessal.  v.  17)  is  not  to  be 
taken  literally.  The  apostles  had  money  and  bought  food  (John 
IV.  8),  and  Judas  carried  the  purse  of  the  Lord  (John  xii.  fi).  Bet- 
ter than  a  life  of  beggary  is  one  biased  by  honest  labor,  as  a 
swineherd,  a  shepherd,  a  cowherd,  a  mason,  a  blacksmith,  or  a 
charcoal-burner,  for  a  man  is  thus  fulfiUing  the  purpose  of  his  cre- 
ation. It  is  a  sin  for  the  able-bodied  to  live  on  charity,  and  thus 
usurp  the  aims  due  to  the  sick,  the  infirm,  and  the  aged.  All  this 
is  a  lucid  interval  of  common-sense,  but  what  would  Aquinas  or 
Eonaventura  have  said  to  it,  for  it  sounds  like  the  echo  of  their 
great  antagonist.  "WiUiam  of  Saint- Amour  ?* 

'  Alvar.  Pelag-.  cle  Planctu  Ecclesia!  Lib.  r.  Art.  51.  fol.  103-0. 

In  fact,  the  advocates  of  poverty  did  not  raiss  tlie  easy  opportunity  of  stigma- 
tizing their  antagonists  as  followers  of  Willinm  of  Saint-Amour,  See  Tocco, 
"Un  Codico  della  Marciaua,"  Venezi^,  1887,  pp.  13,  39  (Atonco  Veneto,  1S86- 
1S87). 

The  MS.  of  which  Professor  Tocco  has  here  printed  the  most  important  por- 
tions, with  elucidatory  notes,  is  a  collection  of  the  responses  made  to  the  question 
submitted  for  discusaon  by  John  SXIL  as  to  the  poverty  of  Christ  and  the 
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It  was  inevitable  that  the  rephes  to  the  question  submitted  by 
John  should  be  adverse  to  the  poverty  of  Christ  and  the  apostles. 
The  bishops  were  universally  assumed  to  be  the  representatives  of 
the  latter,  and  could  not  be  expected  to  rehsh  the  assertion  that 
their  prototypes  had  been  commanded  by  Christ  to  own  no  prop- 
erty. The  Spirituals  had  made  a  point  of  this.  Olivi  had  proved 
not  only  that  Franciscans  promoted  to  the  episcopate  were  even 
more  bound  than  their  brethren  to  observe  the  Kule  in  all  its 
strictures,  but  that  bishops  in  general  were  under  obhgation  to 
live  in  deeper  poverty  than  the  members  of  the  most  perfect  Or- 
der, JS"oiv  that  there  was  a  chance  of  justifying  their  worldliness 
and  luxury,  it  was  not  hkely  to  be  lost.  Yet  John  himseli  for 
a  while  held  his  ovni  opinion  suspended.  In  a  debate  before  the 
consistory,  Ubertino  da  Oasale,  the  former  leader  of  the  orthodox 
Spirituals,  was  summoned  to  present  the  Franciscan  view  of  the 
poverty  of  Christ,  in  answer  to  the  Dominicans,  and  wo  are  told 
that  John  was  greatly  pleased  with  his  argument.  TJnluekily,  at 
the  General  Chapter  held  at  Perugia,  May  30, 1322,  the  Francis- 
cans appealed  to  Christendom  at  large  by  a  definition  addressed  to 
all  the  faithful,  in  which  they  proved  that  the  absolute  poverty  of 
Christ  was  the  accepted  doctrine  of  the  Church,  as  set  forth  in 
the  bulls  lEidit  and  Exivi  de  Pa/radiso,  and  that  John  himself  had 
approved  of  these  in  his  bull  Quorumdam.  Another  and  more 
comprehensive  utterance  to  the  same  effect  received  the  signatures 
of  all  the  Franciscan  masters  and  bachelors  of  theology  in  France 
and  England.    "With  a  disputant  such  as  John  this  was  an  act  of 


apostles.  They  are  signiflcaut  of  the  general  reaction  against  tlio  previously  pre- 
vailing dogma,  and  of  the  eagerness  with  ■which,  as  soon  as  the  free  expression 
of  opiuioa  was  safe,  the  prelates  repudiated  a  doctrine  condemnatory  of  the  tem- 
poralities so  industriously  accumulated  by  all  classes  of  ecclesiastics.  There 
were  but  eight  replies  affirming  the  poyerty  of  Christ,  and  tliese  were  all  from 
Franciscans — the  Cardinala  of  Alhano  and  San  Vitale,  the  Archbisliop  of  Salerno, 
the  Bishops  of  Caffa,  Lisbon,  Riga,  and  Badajoz,  and  an  unknown  master  of  the 
Order,  On  tbe  other  side  there  were  fourteen  cardinals,  including  even  Tvapoleone 
Orsini,  the  protector  of  the  Spirituals,  and  a  large  number  of  archbishops, 
bishops,  iihbots,  and  doctors  of  theology.  It  is  doubtless  true,  however,  that  the 
fear  of  offending  tbe  pope  was  a  factor  in  producing  this  virtual  unanimity— a 
fear  not  unreasonable,  as  was  shown  by  the  disgrace  and  persecution  of  those  who 
maintained  the  poverty  of  Christ. — (Tocco,  \M  mp.  p.  35). 
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more  zeal  than,  discretion.  His  passions  were  fairly  aroused,  and 
he  proceeded  to  treat  the  Franciscans  as  antagonists.  In  Decem- 
ber of  the  same  year  he  dealt  them  a  heavy  blow  in  the  bull  Ad 
conditorem,  wherein  with  remorsel^s  logic  he  pointed  out  the  fal- 
lacy of  the  derice  of  Innocent  IV.  for  eluding  the  provisions  of 
the  Kule  by  vesting  the  ownership  of  property  in  the  Holy  See  and 
its  use  in  the  Friars.  It  had  not  made  them  less  eager  in  acquisi- 
tiveness, while  it  had  led  them  to  a  senseless  pride  in  their  own  as- 
serted superiority  of  poverty.  He  showed  that  use  and  consump- 
tion as  conceded  to  them  were  tantamount  to  ownership,  and  that 
pretended  ownership  subject  to  such  usufruct  was  illusory,  while 
it  was  absurd  to  speak  of  Eome  as  owning  an  egg  or  a  piece  of 
cheese  given  to  a  friar  to  be  consumed  on  the  spot.  Horeover,  it 
was  humiliating  to  the  Roman  Church  to  appear  as  plaintiff  or  de- 
fendant in  the  countless  litigations  in  which  the  Order  was  in- 
volved, and  the  procurators  who  thus  appeared  in  its  name  were 
said  to  abuse  their  position  to  the  injury  of  many  who  were  de- 
frauded of  their  rights.  For  these  reasons  he  annulled  the  pro- 
visions of  Nicholas  III.,  and  declared  that  henceforth  no  owner- 
ship in  the  possessions  of  the  Order  should  inhere  in  the  Koman 
Church  and  no  procurator  act  in  its  name.* 

The  blow  was  shrewdly  dealt,  for  though  the  question  of  the 
poverty  of  Christ  was  not  alluded  to,  the  Order  was  deprived  of 
its  subterfuge,  and  was  forced  to  admit  practically  that  ownership 
of  property  was  a  necessary  condition  of  its  existence.  Its  mem- 
bers, however,  had  too  long  nursed  the  delusion  to  recognize  its 
fallacy  now,  and  in  January,  1323,  Bonagrazia,  as  procurator  spe- 
cially commissioned  for  the  purpose,  presented  to  the  pope  in  full 
consistory  a  written  protest  against  his  action.  If  Bonagrazia 
had  not  arguments  to  adduce  he  had  at  least  ample  precedents  to 
cite  in  the  long  line  of  popes  since  Gregory  IX.,  including  John 
himself.    He  wound  up  by  audaciously  appealing  to  the  pope,  to 


*  Friinz  Ehrle,  Areliiv  fur  Litt-  u.  K.  1887,  pp.  511-13.— Baliiz  et  Mauai  II. 
SIS-SO.— Nicholaus  Minorita  (Ibid.  IH.  208-13). 

Cui'iously  enough,  in  this  John  did  exactly  what  his  ajiecial  antagonists,  the 
Spirituals,  had  desired.  Olivi  had  iong  before  painted  out  the  scandal  of  ati 
Order  vowed  to  poverty  litigating  eageriy  for  property  ami  using  the  transpa- 
rent cover  of  papal  procurators  (Hist^  Tribulat.  op,  Archiv  fitr  Litt.-  u.  K.  1880, 
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Holy  Mother  Churcli,  and  to  the  apostles,  and  though  he  concluded 
by  submittmg  himself  to  the  decisions  of  the  Church,  ho  could  not 
escape  the  wrath  which  he  had  provoked.  It  was  not  many  years 
since  Clement  V.  had  confined  him  for  resisting  too  bitterly  the 
extravagance  of  the  Spirituals :  he  still  consistently  occupied  the 
same  position,  and  now  John  cast  him  into  a  foul  and  dismal  dun- 
geon because  he  had  not  moved  with  the  world,  while  the  only 
answer  to  his  protest  was  taking  down  from  the  Church  doors  the 
bull  Ad  canditorem  and  replacing  it  with  a  revised  edition,  more 
decided  and  argumentative  than  its  predece^or.* 

All  this  did  not  conduce  to  a  favorable  decision  of  the  question 
as  to  the  poverty  of  Christ.  John  was  now  fairly  enlisted  against 
the  Pranciscans,  and  their  enemies  lost  no  opportunity  of  inflaming 
his  passions.  He  would  listen  to  no  defence  of  the  decision  of  the 
Chapter  of  Perugia,  In  consistory  a  Franciscan  cardinal  and  some 
bishops  timidly  ventured  to  suggest  that  possibly  there  might  be 
some  truth  in  it,  when  he  angrily  silenced  them — "  You  are  talking 
heresy  " — and  forced  them  to  recant  on  the  spot.  "When  he  heard 
that  the  greatest  Franciscan  schoolman  of  the  day,  William  of 
Ockham,  had  preached  that  it  was  heretical  to  aiBrm  that  Christ 
and  the  ap(Ktles  owned  property,  he  promptly  wrote  to  the  Bishops 
of  Bologna  and  Ferrara  to  investigate  the  truth  of  tlie  report, 
and  if  it  was  correct  to  cite  Ockham  to  appear  before  him  at 
Avignon  within  a  month.  Ockham  obeyed,  and  we  shall  hereafter 
see  what  came  of  it.t 

The  papal  decision  on  tlie  momentous  question  was  at  last  put 
forth,  November  12,  1323,  in  the  bull  Cum  inter  Twnrmlloa.  In 
this  there  was  no  wavering  or  hesitation.  The  assertion  that 
Christ  and  the  apostles  possessed  no  property  was  flatly  declared 
to  be  a  perversion  of  Scripture ;  it  was  denounced  for  the  fut- 
ure as  erroneous  and  heretical,  and  its  obstinate  assertion  by  the 
Franciscan  chapter  was  formally  condemned.  To  the  behevers 
in  the  supereminent  holiness  of  poverty,  it  was  stunning  to  find 
themselves  cast  out  as  heretics  for  holding  a  doctrine  which  for 
generations  had  passed  as  an  incontrovertible  truth,  and  had  repeat- 
edly received  the  sanction  of  the  Holy  See  in  its  most  solemn  form 

•  NicliQlaus  Minorita  (Bal.  ot  Mansi  III.  313-24). 
t  Wadding,  ann.  1333,  No.  3, 15. 
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of  ratification.  Yet  there  ivaa  no  help  for  it,  and  unless  they  were 
prepared  to  shift  their  belief  with  the  pope,  they  could  only  ex- 
pect to  be  delivered  in  this  world  to  the  Inquisition  and  in  the 
next  to  Satan,* 

Suddenly  there  appeared  a  new  factor  in  the  quarrel,  which 
speedily  gave  it  importance  as  apolitical  question  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude. The  sempiternal  antagonism  between  the  papacy  and  the 
empire  had  been  recently  assuming  a  more  virulent  aspect  than 
usual  under  the  imperious  management  of  John  XXII.  Henry 
YII.  had  died  in  1313,  and  in  October,  1314,  there  had  been  a  dis- 
puted election.  Louis  of  Bavaria  and  Frederic  of  Austria  both 
claimed  the  Iraisei-sliip.  Since  Leo  III.,  in  the  year  800,  had  re- 
newed the  line  of  Eoman  emperors  by  crowning  Charlemagne, 
the  ministration  of  the  pope  in  an  imperial  coronation  had  been 
held  essential,  and  had  gradually  enabled  the  Holy  See  to  put 
forward  undefined  claims  of  a  right  to  confirm  the  vote  of  the 
German  electors.  For  the  enforcement  of  such  claims  a  disputed 
election  gave  abundant  opportunity,  nor  wero  there  lacking  other 
elements  to  complicate  the  position.  The  Angevine  papalist  King 
of  Naples,  Eobert  the  Good,  had  dreams  of  founding  a  groat  Ital- 
ian Guelf  monarchy,  to  which  John  XXII-  lent  a  not  unfavorable 
ear ;  especially  as  his  quarrel  with  the  GhibeUine  Visconti  of  Lom- 
bardy  was  becoming  unappeasable.  The  traditional  enmity  be- 
tween France  and  Germany,  moreover,  rendered  the  former  eager 
in  everything  that  could  cripple  the  empire,  and  French  infiuenoe 
was  necessarily  dominant  in  Avignon.  It  would  be  foreign  to  our 
purpose  to  penetrate  into  the  labyrinth  of  diplomatic  intrigue 
which  speedily  formed  itself  around  these  momentous  questions. 
An  alliance  between  Eobert  and  Frederic,  with  the  assent  of  the 
pope,  seemed  to  give  the  latter  assurance  of  recognition,  when 
the  battle  of  Muhldorf,  September  28,  1322,  decided  the  question. 
Frederic  was  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  his  rival,  and  there  could 
be  no  further  doubt  as  to  which  of  them  should  reign  in  Germany. 
It  did  not  follow,  however,  that  John  would  consent  to  place  the 
imperial  crowm  on  the  head  of  Louis.f 

*  Nicholaua  Minorita  (Bal.  ct  Mansi  III.  234). 

t  Cart  Miiller,  Der  Kampf  Ludwiga  des  Biiicm  mit  <ier  romisclien  Cmic,  §  4. 
— Felt«n,  Die  BuUe  Ife  pretereat.  Trier,  1885.— Preger,  Die  Politik  dcs  Pabstes 
Johann  XXII.,  Mflnchen,  1885,  pp.  44-0. 
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So  far  was  he  from  eontemplating  any  such  action  that  he  still 
insisted  on  deciding  between  the  claims  of  the  competitors.  Louia 
contemptuously  left  his  pretensions  unanswered  and  proceeded  to 
settle  matters  by  concluding  a  treaty  with  his  prisoner  and  setting 
him  free.  Moreorer,  he  intervened  effectually  in  the  affairs  of 
Lombardy,  rescued  the  Visconti  from  the  Guelf  league  which  was 
about  to  overwhelm  them,  and  ruined  the  plans  of  the  cardinal 
legate,  Bertrand  de  Poyet,  John's  nephew  or  son,  who  was  carv- 
ing out  a  principality  for  himself.  It  would  have  required  less 
than  this  to  awaken  the  implacable  hostility  of  such  a  man  as 
John,  whose  only  hope  for  the  succe^  of  his  Italian  policy  now 
lay  in  dethroning  Louis  and  replacing  him  with  the  French  king, 
Charles  le  Eel.  He  rushed  precipitately  to  the  conflict  and  pro- 
claimed no  quarter.  October  8, 1323,  in  the  presence  of  a  vast 
multitude,  a  boll  was  read  and  alRxed  to  the  portal  of  the  cathe- 
dral of  Avignon,  which  declared  not  only  that  no  one  could  act  as 
King  of  the  Romans  until  his  person  had  been  approved  by  the 
pope,  but  repeated  a  claim,  already  made  in  1317,  that  until  such 
approval  the  empire  was  vacant,  and  its  government  during  the 
interregnum  belonged  to  the  Holy  See.  All  of  Louis's  acta  were 
pronounced  null  and  void ;  he  was  summoned  within  three  months 
to  lay  down  his  power  and  submit  his  person  to  the  pope  for  ap- 
proval, under  pain  of  the  punishments  which  he  had  incurred  by 
his  rebellious  pretence  of  being  emperor ;  all  oaths  of  allegiance 
taken  to  him  were  declared  annulled;  all  prelates  were  threat- 
ened "with  suspension,  and  all  cities  and  states  with  excommuni- 
cation and  interdict  if  they  should  continue  to  obey  him.  Louis 
at  first  received  this  portentous  missive  with  singular  humility. 
November  13  he  sent  to  Avignon  envoys,  who  did  not  arrive  until 
January  2,  1324,  to  ask  whether  the  reports  which  he  had  heard 
of  the  papal  action  were  true,  and  if  so  to  request  a  delay  of  six 
months  in  which  to  prove  his  innocence.  To  this  John,  on  Janu- 
ary 7,  gave  answer  extending  the  term  only  two  months  from  that 
day.  Meanwhile  Louis  had  taken  heart,  possibly  encouraged  by 
the  outbreak  of  the  quarrel  between  John  and  the  Franciscans, 
for  the  date  of  the  credentials  of  the  envoys,  November  12,  was 
the  same  as  that  of  the  bull  Cum  inter  nonnvMos.  On  December 
18,  he  issued  the  Nuremberg  Protest,  a  spirited  vindication  of  the 
rights  of  the  German  nation  and  empire  against  the  new  preten- 
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sions  of  the  papacy ;  he  demanded  the  assembKng  of  a  general 
council  before  which  he  would  make  good  his  claims ;  it  was  his 
duty,  as  the  head  of  the  empire,  to  maintain  the  purity  of  the 
faith  against  a  pope  who  was  a  fautor  of  heretics.  It  shows  how 
little  he  yet  understood  about  the  questions  at  issue  that  to  sus- 
tain this  last  charge  ho  accused  Jolm  of  unduly  protecting  the 
Franciscans  against  universal  complaints  that  they  habitually  vio- 
lated the  secrecy  of  the  confessional,  this  being  apparently  his 
version  of  the  papal  condemnation  of  John  of  Poilly's  thesis  that 
confession  to  a  Mendicant  friar  was  insufficient.* 

If  Louis  at  first  thought  to  gain  strength  by  thus  utilizing  the 
jealousy  and  dislike  felt  by  the  secular  clergy  towards  the  Jleu- 
dicants,  he  soon  realized  that  a  surer  source  of  support  was  to  be 
found  in  espousing  the  side  of  the  Franciscans  in  the  quarrel  forced 
upon  them  by  John.  The  two  months'  delay  granted  by  John  ex- 
pired March  7  without  Louis  making  an  appearance,  and  on  March 
25  the  pope  promulgated  against  him  a  sentence  of  excommunica- 
tion, with  a  threat  that  he  should  be  deprived  of  all  rights  if  he 
did  not  submit  within  three  months.  To  this  Louis  speedily  re- 
joined in  a  document  known  as  the  Protest  of  Sachsenhausen,  which 
shows  that  since  December  he  had  put  himself  in  communication 
with  the  disaffected  Franciscans,  had  entered  into  aUianco  with 
them,  and  had  recognized  how  great  was  tiie  advantage  of  pcsing 
as  the  defender  of  the  faith  and  assailing  the  pope  with  the  charge 
of  heresy.  After  paying  duo  attention  to  John's  assaults  on  the 
rights  of  the  empire,  the  Protest  takes  up  tlie  question  of  his 
recent  buUs  respecting  poverty  and  argn^  them  in  much  detail. 
John  had  declared  before  Franciscans  of  high  standing  that  for 
forty  years  he  had  regarded  the  liule  of  Francis  as  fantastic  and 
impossible.  As  the  Rule  was  revealed  by  Christ,  this  alone  proves 
him  to  be  a  heretic.  Moreover,  as  the  Church  is  infallible  in  its 
definitions  of  faith,  and  as  it  has  repeatedly,  through  Ilonorius 
III.,  Innocent  IV.,  Alexander  IV.,  Innocent  V.,  Nicholas  III,,  and 
Mchoias  IV.,  pronounced  in  favor  of  the  poverty  of  Christ  and  the 
apostles,  John's  condemnation  of  this  tenet  abundantly  shows  him 

*  Carl  Mailer,  op.  cU.  §  5.— Preger,  Politik  dus  Pabstcs  Jolmnn  XSII.  (Mun- 
chen,  1885,  pp.  7,  64).  — Martene  Thesaur.  II.  644-51.  — Raynald.  ann.  1333, 
No.  34-^. 
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to  be  a  heretic.  His  two  constitutions,  Ad  conditorem  and  Cum 
inter  nonnullos,  therefore,  have  cat  him  off  from  the  Church  as  a 
manifest  heretic  teaching  a  condemned  heresy,  and  have  disabled 
him  from  the  papacy ;  aU  of  which  Louis  swore  to  prove  before  a 
general  council  to  be  assembled  in  some  place  of  safety.* 

John  proceeded  with  his  prosecution  of  Louis  by  a  further  dec- 
laration, issued  July  11,  in  which,  without  deigning  to  notice  the 
Protest  of  Sachsenhausen,  he  pronounced  Louis  to  have  forfeited 
by  his  contumacy  all  claim  to  the  empire ;  further  obstinacj''  would 
deprive  him  of  his  ancestral  dukedom  of  Bavaria  and  other  pos- 
sessions, and  he  was  summoned  to  appear  October  1,  to  receive 
final  sentence.  Yet  John  could  not  leave  unanswered  the  assault 
upon  his  doctrinal  position,  and  on  November  10  he  issued  the  bull 
Qtda  quorv/mdam,  in  which  he  argued  that  he  had  exercised  no 
undue  power  in  contradicting  the  decisions  of  his  predecessors :  he 
declared  it  a  condemned  heresy  to  assert  that  Christ  and  the  apos- 
tles had  only  simple  usufruct,  without  legal  possession,  in  the 
things  which  Scripture  declared  them  to  have  possessed,  for  if  this 
were  true  it  would  follow  that  Christ  was  unjust,  which  is  blas- 
phemy. All  who  utter,  write,  or  teach  such  doctrines  fall  into 
condemned  heresy,  and  are  to  be  avoided  as  herctics.f 

Thus  the  poverty  of  Christ  was  fairly  launched  upon  the  world 
as  a  European  question.  It  is  a  significant  illustration  of  the  intel- 
lectual condition  of  the  fourteenth  century  that  in  the  subsequent 


•  Martene  Thesaur.  II.  653-9.— Nich.  Minorita  (Bal.  et  Manai  III.  234-33). 

ThedateofthoPi-otestof  Saclisenhaasea  is  not  positively  known,  but  it  tvos 
probably  issued  in  April  or  May,  1334  (Miiller,  op.  cit.  I.  357-3),  Ita  authoraliip 
is  ascribed  by  Preger  to  Franz  von  Lantern,  and  Ehrle  has  shown  that  much  of 
its  argumentation  is  copied  literally  from  the  writings  of  Olivi  (Arcbiv  fiir  Litt.- 
n.  Kirch  en  geschichte,  1887, 540).  When  there  were  negotiations  for  a  settlement 
in  1330,  Louis  signed  a  declaration  prepared  by  Benedict  XII.,  in  which  he  was 
made  to  say  that  the  portions  concirning  tlic  poverty  of  Christ  were  inserted 
without  his  knowledge  by  his  notary,  tJlric  der  Wilde  for  the  purpose  of  injur- 
ing him  (Rftjuald  anu.  1330,  Ko.  31-5) ;  but  he  accompanied  this  self-abasing 
statement  with  secret  instructions  of  a  very  different  character  (Preger,  Kirchen- 
politische  Kampf,  p.  12). 

f  Martene  Tliesanr.  II.  660-71.— Nich.  Minorita  (Bal.  et  Mansi  III.  233-6). 

Evcaiufar-offlrelandtliobullof  July  11,  depriving  Louis  of  the  empire,  was 
read  in  al!  the  churches  in  English  and  Irish. — Theiner,  Monument.  Hibern,  et 
Sector.  No.  4S6,  p.  880. 
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stages  of  the  quarrel  between  the  papacy  and  the  empire,  involv- 
ing the  most  momentous  principles  of  public  law,  those  principles, 
in  the  manifestoes  of  either  side,  assume  quite  a  subordinate  posi- 
tion. The  shrewd  and  able  men  who  conducted  the  controversy 
evidently  felt  that  public  opinion  was  much  more  readily  influ- 
enced by  accusations  of  heresy,  even  upon  a  point  so  trivial  and 
unsubstantial,  than  by  appeals  to  reason  upon  the  conflicting  juris- 
dictions of  Church  and  State.*  Yet,  as  the  quarrel  widened  and 
deepened,  and  as  the  stronger  intellects  antagonistic  to  papal  pre- 
tensions gathered  around  Louis,  they  were  able,  in  unwonted  hb- 
erty  of  thought  and  speech,  to  investigate  the  theory  of  govern- 
ment and  the  claims  of  the  papacy  with  unheard-of  boldness. 
Unquestionably  they  aided  Louis  in  his  struggle,  but  the  spirit  of 
the  age  was  against  them.  Spiritual  authority  vms  etili  too  aw- 
ful for  successful  rebellion,  and  when  Louis  passed  away  affairs 
returned  to  the  old  routine,  and  the  labors  of  the  men  who  had 
waged  his  battle  in  the  hope  of  elevating  humanity  disappeared, 
leaving  but  a  doubtful  trace  upon  the  modes  of  thought  of  the 
time. 

The  most  audacious  of  these  champions  was  Marsiglio  of  Padua. 
Interpenetrated  with  the  principJes  of  the  imperial  jurisprudence, 
in  which  the  State  was  supreme  and  the  Church  wholly  subordi- 
nated, he  had  seen  in  France  how  the  influence  of  the  Boman  law 
was  emancipating  the  civil  power  from  servitude,  and  perhaps  in 
the  University  of  Paris  had  heard  the  echoes  of  the  theories  of 
Henry  of  Ghent,  the  celebrated  Doctor  Solemnis,  who  had  taught 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people  over  their  princes.  Ho  framed  a 
conception  of  a  political  organization  which  should  reproduce  that 
of  Uome  under  the  Christian  emperors,  mth  a  recognition  of  the 
people  as  the  ultimate  source  of  all  civil  authority.  Aided  by  Jean 
de  Jandun  he  developed  these  ideas  with  great  hardihood  and 
skill  in  his  ^'■Defensor  Paois"  and  in  1326,  when  the  strife  be- 
tween John  and  Louis  was  at  its  hottest,  the  two  authors  left 
Paris  to  lay  the  result  of  their  labors  before  the  emperor.  In  a 
brief  tract,  moreover,  "_Z>e  translatione  imperii"  Marsiglio  subse^ 

*  See  tho  documents  in  the  second  prosecution  of  Louis  by  J<iliii,  wliere  the 
aocusatioiis  against  him  constantly  commence  with  liis  pertinacious  heresy  in 
maintaining  the  condemned  doctrine  of  the  poverty  of  Christ. — Marteno  Thesaur. 
11.  682  sqq.    Cf  Guill.  Nangiac.  Contiii.  aun.  1338. 
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quentiy  sketched  the  manner  in  which  the  Holy  Eoman  Empire 
had  arisen,  showing  the  ancient  subjection  of  the  Holy  See  to  the 
imperial  power,  and  the  baselessness  of  the  papal  claims  to  confirm 
the  election  of  the  emperors.  John  XXII.  had  no  hesitation  in 
condemning  the  daring  authors  as  heretit^,  and  the  protection 
which  Louis  afforded  them  added  another  count  to  the  indictment 
against  him  for  heresy.  Unable  to  wreak  vengeance  upon  them, 
all  who  could  be  supposed  to  be  their  accomplices  were  stei'nly 
■dealt  with.  A  certain  Francesco  of  Venice,  who  had  been  a  stu- 
dent with  Marsiglio  at  Paris,  was  seized  and  carried  to  Avignon 
on  a  charge  of  having  aided  in  the  preparation  of  the  wicked  book, 
and  of  having  supphed  the  heresiarch  with  money.  Tried  before 
the  Apostolic  Chamber,  he  stoutly  maintained  that  he  was  igno- 
rant of  the  contents  of  the  '■'■Defensor  Paois,"  that  he  had  depos- 
ited money  with  Marsiglio,  as  was  customary  with  scholars,  and 
that  Marsiglio  had  left  Paris  owing  him  thirteen  sols  parisis.  Jean 
de  Jandun  died  in  1328,  and  Jlarsigho  not  later  than  1343,  thus 
mercifully  spared  the  disappointment  of  the  failure  of  their  theo- 
ries. In  so  far  as  purely  intellectual  conceptions  had  weight  in 
the  conflict  they  were  powerful  alUes  for  Louis.  In  the  '■^Defen- 
sor Daeis"  the  power  of  the  keys  is  argued  away  in  the  clearest 
dialectics.  God  alone  has  power  to  judge,  to  absolve,  to  condemn. 
The  pope  is  no  more  than  any  other  priest,  and  a  priestly  sentence 
may  be  the  result  of  hatred,  favor,  or  injustice,  of  no  weight  with 
God.  Excommunication,  to  be  effective,  must  not  proceed  from 
the  judgment  of  a  single  priest,  but  must  be  the  sentence  of  the 
whole  community,  with  full  knowledge  of  aU  the  facts.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  when,  in  1376,  a  Prench  translation  of  the  work  ap- 
peared in  Paris  it  created  a  profound  sensation.  A  prolonged 
inquest  was  held,  lasting  from  September  to  December,  in  which 
all  the  learned  men  in  the  city  were  made  to  swear  before  a  notary 
as  to  their  ignorance  of  the  translator.* 

'  Altmayer,  Lea  PrScurseurs  de  la  Efiforme  nus  Pays-Bas,  BraxeUes,  1886, 1. 
38.  —  Guillel.  Nangiac.  Contin.  ann.  1338. — Fasciculus  Rer.  Expetendaram  et 
Fugiend.  IL  55,  Ed.  1690.— D'Argentr6, 1.  I.  304-11,  397-400.~-B3luz.  et  Mansi 
II.  280-1.  — Marteno  Thesaur.  II.  704-16.  —  Preger,  KiTclieopolitisctio  Kampf, 
pp.  34,  65.— Defenaor,  Pacis  II.  6. 

Tlie  manner  in  which  Pritsche  Ologener,  a  contemporary  priest  of  Strassburg, 
speaks  of  tlio  Dtfenaor  PacU  shows  wbat  an  imprcssioQ  it  made,  and  that  eren 
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More  vehement  and  more  fluent  as  a  controversialist  was  the 
great  schoolman,  "William  of  Ockham.  "When  the  final  breach 
came  hetween  the  papacy  and  the  rigid  Franciscans  he  was  al- 
ready under  inquisitorial  trial  for  his  ntterances.  Escaping  from 
Avignon  inth  his  general,  Michele,  he  found  refuge,  like  the  rest, 
with  Louis,  whose  cause  he  strengthened  by  skilfully  linking  the 
question  of  Christ's  poverty  with  that  of  German  independence. 
Those  who  refused  to  accept  a  papal  definition  on  a  point  of  faith 
could  only  justify  themselves  by  proving  that  popes  were  fallible 
and  their  power  not  unlimited.  Thus  the  strife  over  the  narrow 
Franciscan  dogmatism  on  poverty  broadened  until  it  embraced 
the  great  questions  which  had  disturbed  the  peace  of  Europe  since 
the  time  of  Hildebrand,  nearly  three  centuries  before.  In  1324 
Ockham  boasted  that  he  had  set  his  face  like  flint  against  the 
errors  of  the  pseudo-pope,  and  that  so  long  as  he  possessed  hand, 
paper,  pens,  and  ink,  no  abuse  or  lies  or  persecution  or  persuasion 
would  induce  him  to  desist  from  attacking  them.  He  kept  his 
promise  literally,  and  for  twenty  years  he  poured  forth  a  series  of 
controversial  works  in  defence  of  the  cause  to  which  he  had  de- 
voted his  hfe.  "Without  embracing  the  radical  doctrines  of  Mar- 
siglio  on  the  popular  foundation  of  political  institutions,  he  practi- 
cally reached  the  same  outcome.  "While  admitting  the  primacy  of 
the  pope,  he  argued  that  a  pope  can  fail  into  heresy,  and  so,  in- 
deed, can  a  general  council,  and  even  all  Christendom.  The  influ- 
ence of  the  Holy  Ghost  did  not  deprive  man  of  free-will  and 
prevent  him  from  succumbing  to  error,  no  matter  what  might  be 
his  station.  There  was  nothing  sure  but  Scripture ;  the  poorest 
and  meanest  peasant  might  adhere  to  Catholic  truth  revealed  to 
him  by  God,  while  popes  and  councils  erred.  Above  the  jiope  is 
the  general  council  representing  the  whole  Church.  A  pope  re- 
fusing to  entertain  an  appeal  to  a  general  council,  declining  to  as- 
semble it,  or  arrogating  its  authority  to  himself  is  a  manifest 
heretic,  whom  it  is  the  duty  of  the  bishops  to  depose,  or,  if  the 
bishops  refuse,  then  that  of  the  emperor,  who  is  supreme  over  the 
earth.     But  it  was  not  only  by  the  enunciation  of  general  princi- 

a  portion  of  t!ie  clei-gy  was  Bot  averse  to  its  conclnaions. — ClosGners  Ohronik 
(Chronikeu  cler  deutsclieQ  Stadte  VHI.  70. — Cf.  Chron.  fles  Jacob  von  KSniga- 
hofen,  lb.  p.  473). 
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pies  that  he  carried  on  the  war ;  merciless  were  his  assaults  on  the 
errors  and  inconsistencies  of  John  XXII.,  who  was  proved  guilty 
of  seventy  specific  heresies.  Thus  to  the  bitter  end  his  dauntless 
spirit  kept  up  the  strife ;  one  by  one  his  colleagues  died  and  sub- 
mitted, and  he  was  left  alone,  but  he  continued  to  shower  ridicule 
on  the  curia  and  its  creatures  in  his  matchless  dialectics.  Kvon 
the  death  of  Louis  and  the  hopeless  defeat  of  his  cause  did  not  stop 
his  fearless  pen.  Church  historians  claim  that  in  1349  he  at  last 
made  his  peace  and  was  reconciled,  but  this  is  more  than  doubtful, 
for  Giacomo  della  Marca  classes  him  with  Michele  and  Bonagrazia 
as  the  three  unrepentant  heretics  who  died  under  excommunica- 
tion. It  is  not  easy  to  determine  with  accuracy  what  influence 
was  exercised  by  the  powerful  intellects  which  England,  France, 
and  Italy  thus  contributed  to  the  defence  of  German  independence. 
Possibly  they  may  have  stimulated  Wickliff  to  question  the  founda- 
tion of  papal  power  and  the  supremacy  of  the  Church  over  the 
State,  leading  to  Hussite  insubordination.  Possibly,  too,  they  may 
have  contributed  to  the  movement  which  in  various  development 
emboldened  the  Councils  of  Constance  and  Basle  to  claim  superi- 
ority over  the  Holy  See,  the  Gallican  Church  to  assert  its  Mberties, 
and  England  to  frame  the  hostile  legislation  of  the  Statutes  of 
Provisors  and  Prsemunire.  If  this  be  so,  the  hopeless  entangle- 
ments of  German  politics  caused  them  to  effect  less  in  their  own 
chosen  battle-fleld  than  in  lands  far  removed  from  the  immediate 
scene  of  conflict.* 

This  rapid  glance  at  the  larger  aspects  of  the  strife  has  been 
necessary  to  enable  us  to  foUow  intelligently  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  discussion  over  the  poverty  of  Christ,  which  occupied  in  the 
struggle  a  position  ludicrously  disproportionate  to  its  importance. 
For  some  thne  after  the  issue  of  the  bulls  C-um  inter  iionnuUos  and 
Qvda  qmymmdmn  there  was  a  sort  of  armed  neutrality  between 
John  and  the  heads  of  the  Franciscan  Order.  Each  seemed  to  be 
afraid  of  taking  a  step  which  should  precipitate  a  conflict,  doubt- 


'  Martene  Tlicgaur.  II.  749-53.— To  ceo,  L'Eresia  nel  Medio  Eto,  pp.  533-555. 
— Preger,  Der  Kirchenpolitiaolie  Kampf,  pp.  8-9.— Carl  MtiUer,  op.  cit,  II.  351- 
2.— Trithem.  CliroE.  Hiraaag.  ftnn.  1333.— Raynald.  ann.  1349,  No.  16-17.— Jae. 
de  Marcliia  Diiil.  (Bal.  et  Mansi  II.  600). 
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less  secretly  Mt  by  both  sides  to  be  inevitable.  Still  there  was  a 
little  skirmishing  for  position.  In  1325  Michele  had  summoned 
the  general  chapter  to  assemble  at  Paris,  but  he  feared  that  an  ef- 
fort would  be  made  to  annul  the  declarations  of  Perugia,  and  that 
John  would  exercise  a  pressure  by  means  of  King  Charles  le  Bel, 
whose  influence  was  great  through  the  number  of  benefices  at  his 
disposal.  Suddenly,  therefore,  he  transferred  the  call  to  Lyons, 
where  considerable  trouble  was  ex^jerienced  through  the  efforts  of 
Gerard  Odo,  a  creature  of  the  pope,  and  subsequently  the  suc- 
cessor of  Michele,  to  obtain  relaxations  of  the  Rule  as  regarded 
poverty.  Still  the  brethren  stood  firm,  and  these  attempts  were 
defeated,  while  a  constitution  threatening  with  imprisonment  all 
who  should  speak  indiscreetly  and  disrespectfully  of  John  XXII. 
and  his  decretals  indicates  the  passions  which  were  seething  under 
the  surface.  I^ot  long  after  this  we  hear  of  a  prosecution  suddenly 
commenced  against  our  old  acquaintance  TJbertino  da  Cf^ale,  in 
spite  of  his  Benedictine  habit  and  his  quiet  residence  in  Italy. 
He  seems  to  have  been  suspected  of  having  furnished  the  argu- 
ments on  the  subject  of  the  poveHy  of  Christ  in  the  Protest  of 
Sachsenhausen,  and,  September  16, 1325,  an  order  was  sent  for  his 
arrest,  but  he  got  wind  of  it  and  escaped  to  Germany- — the  fii-st 
of  the  illustrious  band  of  refugees  who  gathered  around  Louis  of 
Bavaria,  though  he  appears  to  have  made  his  peace  in  1330.  John 
seems  to  have  at  last  grown  restive  at  the  tacit  insubordination  of 
the  Franciscans,  who  did  not  openly  deny  his  definitions  as  to  the 
poverty  of  Christ,  but  whom  he  knew  to  be  secretly  cherishing  in 
their  hearts  the  condemned  doctrine.  In  1320  Michele  issued  de- 
crees subjecting  to  a  strict  censorship  all  writing  by  the  brethren 
and  enforcing  one  of  the  rules  which  prohibited  tho  discussion  of 
doubtful  opinions,  thus  muzzhng  the  Order  in  the  hope  of  averting 
dissension ;  but  it  was  not  in  John's  nature  to  rest  satisfied  with 
silence  which  covered  opposition,  and  in  August,  1327,  he  advanced 
to  the  attack.  In  the  bull  Quia  TwmiwnqiMm,  addressed  to  arch- 
bishops and  inquisitors,  he  declared  that  many  still  believed  in  the 
poverty  of  Christ  in  spite  of  his  having  pronounced  such  belief  a 
heresy,  and  that  those  who  entertained  it  should  be  treated  as 
heretics.  He  therefore  now  orders  the  prelates  and  inquisitors  to 
prosecute  them  vigorously,  and  though  the  Traneiscans  are  not 
f  named,  the  clause  which  deprive  the  accused  of  all  papal 
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privileges  and  subjects  them  to  the  ordinary  jurisdictions  suffi- 
ciently shows  that  they  were  the  object  of  the  assault.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  this  was  provoked  by  some  movement  among  the  re- 
mains of  the  moderate  Spirituals  of  Italy — men  who  came  to  be 
known  as  Fraticelli — who  had  never  indulged  ia  the  dangerous 
enthusiasms  of  the  Olivists,  hut  who  were  ready  to  suffer  martyr- 
dom in  defence  of  the  sacred  principles  of  poverty.  Such  men 
could  not  but  have  been  at  once  excited  by  the  papal  denial  of 
Christ's  poverty,  and  encouraged  by  finding  the  Order  at  large 
driven  into  antagonism  with  the  Holy  See.  Sicily  had  long  been 
a  refuge  for  the  more  zealous  when  forced  to  flee  from  Italy.  At 
this  time  we  hear  of  their  crossing  back  to  Calabria,  and  of  John 
writing  to  Niccolo  da  Eeggio,  the  Minister  of  Calabria,  savage  in- 
structions to  destroy  them  utterly.  Lists  are  to  be  made  out  and 
sent  to  him  of  all  who  show  them  favor,  and  King  Kobert  is  ap- 
pealed to  for  aid  in  the  good  work.  Robert,  in  spite  of  his  close 
alliance  with  the  pope,  and  the  necessity  of  the  papal  favor  for  his 
ambitious  plans,  was  sincerely  on  the  side  of  the  Franciscans.  He 
seems  never  to  have  f  orgDtten  the  teachings  of  Amaldo  de  Vila- 
nova,  and  as  his  father,  Charles  the  Lame,  had  interfered  to  protect 
the  Spirituals  of  Provence,  so  now  both  he  and  bis  queen  did  what 
they  could  with  the  angry  pope  to  moderate  his  wrath,  and  at  the 
same  time  he  urged  the  Order  to  stand  firm  in  defence  of  the  Eule. 
In  the  protection  which  he  afforded  he  did  not  discriminate  closely 
between  the  organized  resistance  of  the  Order  under  its  general, 
and  the  irregular  mutiny  of  the  FraticeUi.  His  dominions,  as  well 
as  Sicily,  served  as  a  refuge  for  the  latter.  With  the  troubles 
provoked  by  John  their  numbers  naturally  grew.  Earnest  spirits, 
dissatisfied  with  Mlchele's  apparent  acquiescence  in  John's  new 
heresy,  would  naturally  join  them.  They  ranged  themselves  un- 
der Henry  da  Ceva,  who  had  fled  to  Sicily  from  persecution  un- 
der Boniface  VIII. ;  they  elected  him  their  general  minister  and 
formed  a  complete  independent  organization,  which,  when  John 
triumphed  over  the  Order,  gathered  in  its  recalcitrant  fragments 
and  constituted  a  sect  whose  strange  persistence  under  the  fiercest 
pei^ecution  we  shall  have  to  follow  for  a  century  and  a  half.* 

*  Wadding,  ann.  1317,  No.  0 ;  ann.  1318,  No.  8 ;  ann.  132S,  No,  16 ;  ann.  1333, 
No.  6 ;  ann.  1331,  No.  3.— Chron.  Ctlaasberger  ann.  1335, 1336,1330.— Rajnald.  ann. 
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On  tlie  persecution  of  these  insubordinate  brethren  Michele  da 
Cesena  could  afford  to  look  with  complacency,  and  he  evidently 
desired  to  regard  the  bull  of  August,  1327,  as  directed  against 
them.  He  maintained  his  attitude  of  submission.  In  June  the 
pope  had  summoned  him  from  Home  to  Avignon,  and  he  had  ex- 
cused himself  on  the  ground  of  sickness.  His  messengers  with  his 
apologies  were  graciously  received,  and  it  was  not  until  December 
2  that  he  presented  himself  before  John.  The  pope  subsequently 
declared  that  ho  had  been  summoned  to  answer  for  secretly  en- 
couraging rebels  and  heretics,  and  doubtless  the  object  was  to  be 
assured  of  his  person,  but  he  was  courteously  welcomed,  and  the 
ostensible  reason  given  for  sending  for  him  was  certain  troubles 
in  the  provinces  of  Assisi  and  Aragon,  in  which  Michele  obediently 
changed  the  ministers.  Until  April,  1328,  he  remained  in  the  papal 
court,  apparently  on  the  best  of  terms  with  John.* 

Meanwhile  the  quarrel  between  the  empire  and  the  papacy  had 
been  developing  apace.  In  the  spring  of  1326  Louis  suddenly  and 
without  due  preparation  undertook  an  expedition  to  Italy,  at  the 
invitation  of  the  Ghibellines,  for  his  imperial  coronation.  When 
he  reached  Milan  in  April  to  receive  the  iron  crown  John  sternly 
forbade  his  further  progress,  and  on  this  being  disregarded,  pro- 
ceeded to  excommunicato  him  afresh.  Thus  commenced  another 
prolonged  series  of  citations  and  sentences  for  heresy,  including 
the  preaching  of  a  crusade  with  Holy  Land  indulgences  against 
the  impenitent  sinner.  Unmoved  by  this,  Louis  slowly  made  his 
way  to  Eome,  which  he  entered  January  7,  1337,  and  where  he 
was  crowned  on  the  17th,  in  contemptuous  defiance  of  papal  pre- 
rogative, by  four  syndics  elected  by  the  people,  after  which,  ac- 
cording to  usage,  he  exchanged  the  title  of  King  of  the  Eomans 
for  that  of  Emperor.  As  the  defender  of  the  faith  he  proceeded 
to  try  the  pope  on  the  charge  of  heresy,  based  upon  his  denial  of 
the  poverty  of  Christ.  April  14  be  promulgated  a  law  authorizing 
the  prosecution  and  sentence  m  absentia  of  those  notoriously  de- 
famed for  treason  or  heresy,  thus  imitating  the  papal  injustice  of 

1335,  No.  20, 27.— Franz  Elirlo  (Arcliiv  fiir  L.  u.  K.  1886,  p.  151).— Martene 
Thesaur.  II.  T53-8. — Vitoduran.  Cliron.  (Eccaril.  Corp.  Hist,  1, 17fl9).— D'Argen- 
trS,  1. 1,  397.— Eymcric.  pp.  391-4. 

•  Martene  Thesaur.  U,  749,— Baluz.  ct  Mansi  III,  315-16.— Nicholau 3  Miuorita 
(Baluz.  et  Mansi  III.  338-40) . 
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■which  he  himself  complained  bitterly ;  and,  on  the  17th,  sentence 
of  deposition  was  solemnly  read  to  the  assembled  people  before 
the  basilica  of  St.  Peter.  It  recited  that  it  was  rendered  at  the 
request  of  the  clergy  and  people  of  Eome ;  it  recapitulated  the 
crimes  of  the  pope,  whom  it  stigmatized  as  Antichrist ;  it  pro- 
nounced him  a  heretic  on  account  of  his  denying  the  poverty  of 
Christ,  deposed  him  from  the  papacy,  and  threatened  confiscation 
on  all  who  should  render  him  support  and  assistance.* 

As  a  pope  was  necessary  to  the  Church,  and  as  the  college  of 
cardinals  were  under  excommunication  as  fautors  of  heresy,  re- 
course was  had  to  the  primitive  method  of  selection :  some  form 
of  election  by  the  people  and  clergy  of  Eome  was  gone  through 
on  May  12,  and  a  new  Bishop  of  Eome  was  presented  to  the 
Christian  world  in  the  person  of  Pier  di  Corbario,  an  aged  Fran- 
ciscan of  high  repute  for  austerity  and  eloquence.  He  was  Minis- 
ter of  the  province  of  the  Abruzzi  and  papal  penitentiary.  He 
had  been  married,  his  wife  was  still  living,  and  he  was  said  to 
have  entered  the  Order  without  her  consent,  which  rendered  him 
"irregular"  and  led  to  an  absurd  complication,  for  the  woman, 
who  had  never  before  complained  of  his  leaving  her,  now  came 
forward  and  put  in  her  claims  to  be  bought  off.  He  assumed  the 
name  of  Nicholas  V.,  a  college  of  cardinals  was  readily  created 
for  him,  he  appointed  nuncios  and  legates  and  proceeded  to  de- 
grade the  Guelfie  bishops  and  replace  them  with  Ghibellines.  In 
the  confusion  attendant  upon  these  revolutionary  proceedings  it 
can  be  readily  imagined  that  the  Fraticelli  emerged  from  their 
hiding-places  and  indulged  in  glowing  anticipations  of  the  future 
which  they  fondly  deemed  their  own.f 

Although  the  Franciscan  prefect  of  the  Eoman  province  as- 
sembled a  chapter  at  Anagni  which  pronounced  against  Pier  dl 
Corbario,  and  ordered  him  to  lay  aside  his  usurped  dignity,  it  was 
impossible  that  the  Order  should  escape  responsibiUty  for  the  re- 
bellion, nor  is  it  hkely  that  Michele  da  Cesena  was  not  privy  to 
the  whole  proceeding.    He  had  remained  quietly  at  Avignon,  and 

"  Chron.  Sanens.  (Muratori  8.  R.  I.  XV.  77,  7B).— Martene  Theaaur.  II.  684- 
733.— Nicholaua  Minorita  <Bal.  ot  Mansi  III.  340-3). 

t  Nicholaus  Minorita  (Eal.  et  Sroiisi  III.  343).— Ptolomtei  Lucensia  Hist. 
Eccles.  cap.  41  (Muratori  8.  R.  I.  XL  1210).— Chron.  Sanens.  {Muratori  XV.  80), 
—Wadding,  ann.  1338,No.  2-4,  8-11. 
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tTohn  had  manifeatetl  no  abatement  of  cordiality  until  April  9, 
when,  on  being  summoned  to  an  audience,  the  pope  attacked  him 
on  the  subject  of  the  Chapter  of  Perugia,  which  six  yeajs  before  had 
asserted  the  poverty  of  Christ  and  the  apostles.  Michele  stoutly 
defended  the  utterances  of  the  chapter,  saying  that  if  they  were 
heretical  then  ISicholaH  IV.  and  the  other  popes  who  had  affirmed 
the  doctrine  were  heretics.  Then  the  papal  wrath  exploded. 
Michele  was  a  headstrong  fool,  a  fautor  of  heretics,  a  serpent  nour- 
ished in  the  bosom  of  the  Church ;  and  when  the  stream  of  invective 
had  exhausted  itself  he  was  placed  under  constructive  arrest,  and 
ordered  not  to  leave  Avignon  without  permission,  under  pain  of 
excommunication,  of  forfeiture  of  office,  and  of  future  disabihty. 
A  few  days  later,  on  April  14,  in  the  secrecy  of  the  Franciscan  con- 
vent, he  relieved  his  feelings  by  executing  a  solemn  notarial  pro- 
test, in  the  presence  of  William  of  Ochham,  Bonagrazia,  and  other 
trusty  adherents,  in  which  be  recited  the  circumstances,  argued  that 
the  pope  either  was  a  heretic  or  no  pope,  for  either  his  present 
utteraaices  were  erroneous  or  else  Nicholas  IT.  had  been  a  heretic ; 
in  the  latter  case  Boniface  VIII,  and  Olenient  V.,  who  had  approved 
the  Bull  EyAit  qiii  s&ininat,  were  likewise  heretics,  their  nominations 
of  cardinals  were  void,  and  the  conclave  which  elected  John  was 
illegal.  He  protested  against  whatever  might  be  done  in  derogar 
tion  of  the  rights  of  the  Order,  that  he  was  in  durance  and  in  just 
fear,  and  that  what  he  might  be  forced  to  do  would  be  null  and 
void.  The  whole  document  is  a  melancholy  illustration  of  the 
subterfuges  rendered  necessary  by  an  age  of  violence.* 

Michele  was  detained  in  Avignon  while  the  general  chapter 
of  the  Order  was  held  at  Bologna,  to  which  John  sent  Bertrand, 
Bishop  of  Ostia,  with  instructions  to  have  another  general  chosen. 
The  Order,  however,  was  stubborn.  It  sent  a  somewhat  defiant 
message  to  the  pope  and  re-elected  Michele,  requesting  him  more- 
over to  indicate  Paris  as  the  next  place  of  assemblage,  to  be  held, 
according  to  rule,  in  three  years,  to  which  he  assented.  In  view 
of  the  drama  which  was  developing  in  Kome  he  might  reasonably 
fear  for  liberty  or  life.  Preparations  were  made  for  his  escape. 
A  galley,  furnished,  according  to  John,  by  the  Emperor  Louis,  hut 
according  to  other  and  more  trustworthy  accounts,  by  Genoese 


•  Hicholaus  Minorita  (Bal.  ot  Manai  III.  338-40). 
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s  sent  to  Aigues-mortes.  Thither  he  fled,  May  26,  ac- 
companied by  Ockham  and  Bonagraaia,  The  Bishop  of  Porto, 
sent  by  John  in  hot  haste  after  him,  had  an  interview  with  him 
on  the  deck  of  his  galley,  but  failed  to  induce  him  to  return.  He 
reached  Pisa  on  June  9,  Euid  there  ensued  a  war  of  manifestoes  of 
unconscionable  length,  in  which  Michele  was  pronounced  excom-' 
mnnicate  and  deposed,  and  John  was  proved  to  bo  a  heretic  who 
had  rightfully  forfeited  the  papacy,  Michele  could  only  carry  on 
a  wordy  conflict,  while  John  could  act.  Bertrand  de  la  Tour, 
Cardinal  of  San  Vitale,  was  appointed  Vicar-general  of  the  Order, 
another  general  chapter  was  ordered  to  assemble  in  Paris,  June, 
1329,  and  preparations  were  made  for  it  by  removing  all  pro- 
■\'lncials  favorable  to  Michele,  and  appointing  in  their  places  men 
who  could  be  rehed  on.  Out  of  thirty-four  who  had  met  in 
Bologna  only  fourteen  were  seen  in  Paris ;  Michele  was  deposed 
and  Gerard  Odo  was  elected  in  his  place ;  but  even  under  this 
pressure  no  declaration  condemning  the  poverty  of  Christ  could 
be  obtained  from  the  chapter.  The  mass  of  the  Order,  reduced 
to  sflence,  remained  faithful  to  the  principles  represented  by  its 
deposed  general,  untfl  forced  to  acquiescence  by  the  arbitrary 
measures  so  freely  employed  hj  the  pope  and  the  examples  made 
of  those  who  dared  to  express  opposition.  Still  John  was  not  dis- 
posed to  relax  the  Franciscan  disciphne,  and  when,  in  1332,  Gerard 
Odo,  in  the  hope  of  gaining  a  cardinal's  hat,  persuaded  fourteen 
provincial  ministers  to  join  him  in  submitting  a  gloss  which  would 
have  virtually  annulled  the  obligation  of  poverty,  his  only  reward 
was  the  ridicule  of  the  pope  and  sacred  college.* 

*  NicLoIaus  Miaorita  (Baluz.  et  Mansi  III.  243-349),— Joe,  do  Marcliia  Dial 
(Ibid.  n.  598).— Chron.  SaaeDS.  (Sluratori  S.  R.  I,  XV.  81).— Vitodurani  Chron. 
(Eccard.  Corp.  Hist  I.  1799-1800).— Martene  Tlicsaur.  II.  757-60.— Alrar.  Pelag. 
De  Planctu  Ecclcs.  Lib.  ii.  art.  67. 

The  career  of  Cardinal  Bertrand  de  la  Tour  illustrates  the  pliability  of  con- 
scieuce  requisite  to  those  who  served  Jolm  XXII.  lie  was  a  FraBCiscan  of  high 
standing.  As  Provincial  of  Aquitaine  Le  had  persecuted  the  Spirituals. 
Elevated  to  the  cardinalate,  when  John  called  for  opinions  on  the  question  of 
the  poverty  of  Christ  ho  had  argued  in  the  affirmative.  In  coHjiuiction  with 
Vitale  du  Four,  Cardinal  of  Albano,  he  had  secretly  drawn  up  the  declaration  of 
the  Chapter  of  Perugia  which  so  angered  the  pope,  but  when  the  latter  made  up 
hia  mind  that  Christ  bad  owned  property,  the  cardinal  promptly  changed  his 
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The  settlement  of  the  question  depended  much  more  upon 
poUtical  than  upon  religious  considerations.  Louis  had  abandoned 
Kome  and  established  himself  in  Pisa  with  his  pope,  his  cardinals, 
and  his  Franciscans,  but  the  Italians  were  becoming  tired  of  their 
kaiser.  It  mattered  Httle  that  in  January,  1329,  he  indulged  in 
the  childish  triumph  of  solemnly  burning  John  XXII.  in  effigy ; 
he  was  obliged  soon  after  to  leave  the  city,  and  towards  the  end 
of  the  year  he  returned  to  Germany,  carrying  with  him  the  men 
who  were  to  defend  his  cause  with  all  the  learning  of  the  schools, 
and  abandoning  to  their  fate  those  of  his  partisans  who  were 
unable  to  follow  him.*  The  proceedings  which  ensued  at  Todi 
will  serve  to  show  hoi\r  promptly  the  Inquisition  tracked  his  re- 
treating footsteps,  and  how  useful  it  was  as  a  political  agency  in 
reducing  rebellious  communities  to  submission. 

The  Todini  were  Ghibelline.  In  1327,  when  John  XXII.  had 
ordered  Francisco  Damiani,  Inquisitor  of  Spoleto,  to  proceed  vigor- 
ously against  JIucio  Canistrario  of  Todi  as  a  rebel  against  the 
Church,  and  Mucio  had  accordingly  been  imprisoned,  the  people 
had  risen  in  insurrection  and  liberated  the  captive,  while  the 
inquisitor  had  been  forced  to  fly  for  his  life.  In  August,  1328,  they 
had  welcomed  Louis  as  emperor  and  Pier  di  Corbario  as  pope,  and 
had  ordered  their  notaries  to  use  the  regnal  years  of  the  latter  in 
their  instruments ;  they  had,  moreover,  attacked  and  taken  the 
Guelf  city  of  Orvieto  and,  like  all  the  cities  which  adhered  to 
Louis,  they  had  expelled  the  Dominicans.  In  August,  1329,  aban- 
doned by  Louis,  proceedings  were  commenced  against  them  by  the 
Franciscan,  Fri  Bartolino  da  Perugia,  the  inquisitor,  who  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  making  a  thorough  inquest  of  the  whole 
district  of  Assisi  against  all  Patarins  and  heretics,  against  those 
who  assert  things  not  to  be  sins  which  the  Church  teaches  to  be 
sins,  or  are  minor  sins  which  the  Church  holds  to  be  greater, 
against  those  who  understand  the  Scriptures  in  a  sense  different 
from  what  the  Holy  Spirit  demands,  against  those  who  talk 
against  the  state  and  observance  of  the  Eoman  Church  and  its 

convictions,  aud  was  now  engaged  in  peraecuting  those  who  adliered  to  the 
belief  wHch  he  had  prescribed  for  them. — Tocco,  Va  Codica  della  Marciano,  pp. 
40,43,45. 

*  ChroB.  Cornel.  Zantfliet  (Martene  Ampl.  Coll.  V.  187).-Vill3ni,  Lib.  x.  c. 
136, 144. 
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teachings,  and  against  those  who  have  detracted,  from  the  dignity 
and  person  of  the  pope  and  his  constitutions.  Under  this  search- 
ing examinations  were  made  as  to  the  acts  of  the  citizens  during 
the  visit  of  Louis,  any  sign  of  respect  paid  to  him  being  regarded 
as  a  crime,  and  two  sets  of  prosecutions  were  commenced— -one 
against  tho  Ghibellines  of  the  city  and  the  other  against  the 
"  rebelhous  "  Franciscans.  Th^e  latter  were  summoned  to  reply 
to  five  articles — 1,  If  they  believed  in,  favored,  or  adhered  to  the 
Bavarian  and  the  intrusive  antipope;  3,  If  they  had  marched 
with  a  cross  to  meet  these  heretics  on  their  entrance  into  Todi ; 
3,  If  they  had  obeyed  or  done  reverence  to  the  Bavarian  as  em- 
peror or  to  P.  di  Corbario  as  pope ;  4,  If  they  had  taught  or 
preached  that  the  constitutions  of  John  were  heretical  or  himself 
a  heretic ;  5,  If,  after  Michele  da  Cesena  was  condemned  and  de- 
posed for  heresy,  they  had  adhered  to  him  and  his  errors.  These 
interrogations  show  how  conveniently  the  religious  and  political 
questions  were  mingled  together,  and  how  thorough  was  the 
investigation  rendered  possible  by  the  machinery  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion. The  proceedings  dragged  on,  and,  July  1,  1330,  John  con- 
demned the  whole  community  as  heretics  and  fautors  of  heresy. 
July  7  he  sent  this  sentence  to  the  legate.  Cardinal  Orsini,  with 
instructions  to  cite  the  citizens  peremptorily  and  to  try  them, 
according  to  the  inquisitorial  formula,  "  sumina/rie  et  de  pla/no  et 
sine  strejntu  etjigura"  Under  this  tho  Todini  finally  made  sub- 
mission, the  cardinal  sent  Fra  Bartolino  and  hia  colleague  thither, 
and  the  city  was  reconciled,  subject  to  the  papal  approval.  They 
had  been  obliged  to  malie  a  gift  of  ten  thousand  florins  to  Louis,  and 
now  a  fine  of  equal  amount  was  levied  upon  them,  besides  one  hun- 
dred lire  imposed  on  each  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  citizens. 
Apparently  the  terms  exacted  were  not  satisfactory  to  John,  for  a 
papal  brief  of  July  20, 1331,  declared  the  submission  of  the  citizens 
deceitful,  and  ordered  the  interdict  renewed.  The  last  document 
which  we  have  in  the  case  is  one  of  June  1, 1332,  in  which  the  legate 
sends  to  the  Bishop  of  Todi  a  list  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-seven 
persons,  including  Franciscans,  parish  priests,  heads  of  religious 
houses,  nobles,  and  citizens,  who  are  ordered  to  appear  before  him 
at  Orvieto  on  June  15,  to  stand  trial  on  the  inquisitions  which 
have  been  found  against  them.  That  the  proceedings  were  pushed 
to  the  bitter  end  there  can  be  no  doubt,  for  when  in  this  year  the 
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General  Gerard  Odo  proposed  to  revoke  the  commission  of  Fra 
Bartolino,  John  intervened  and  extended  it  for  the  purpose  of 
enabhng  him  to  continue  the  prosecutions  to  a  definite  sentence. 
This  is  doubtless  a  fair  specimen,  of  the  minute  persecution  which 
was  going  on  wherever  the  Ghibellines  were  not  strong  enough  to 
defend  themselves  by  force  of  arms.* 

As  for  the  unhappy  antipope,  his  fate  was  even  more  deplora- 
ble. Confided  at  Pisa  by  Louis  to  the  care  of  Count  Fazio  da 
Doneratico,  the  leading  noble  of  the  city,  he  was  concealed  for 
a  while  in  a  castle  in  Maremma.  June  18,  1329,  the  Pisans  rose 
and  drove  out  the  imperialist  garrison,  and  in  the  following  Janu- 
ary they  were  reconciled  to  the  Church.  A  part  of  the  bargain 
was  the  surrender  of  Pier  di  Corbario,  to  whom  John  promised  to 
show  himself  a  kind  father  and  benevolent  friend,  besides  enrich- 
ing Fazio  for  the  betrayal  of  his  trust.  After  mailing  public  ab- 
juration of  his  heresies  in  Pisa,  Pier  was  sent,  guarded  by  two  state 
galleys,  to  Nice,  where  he  was  delivered  to  the  papal  agents.  In 
every  town  on  the  road  to  Avignon  ho  was  required  publicly  to 
repeat  his  abjuration  and  humiliation.  August  25,  1330,  with  a 
halter  aromid  his  neck,  he  was  brought  before  the  pope  in  public 
consistory.  Exhausted  and  broken  with  shame  and  suffering,  he 
flung  himself  at  his  rival's  feet  and  bogged  for  mercy,  abjuring  and 
anathematizing  his  heresies,  and  especially  that  of  the  poverty  of 
Christ.  Then,  in  a  private  consistory,  he  was  made  again  to  con- 
fess a  long  catalogue  of  crimes,  and  to  accept  such  penance  as 
might  be  awarded  him.  No  humiliation  was  spared  him,  and 
nothing  was  omitted  to  make  his  abject  recantation  complete. 
Having  thus  rendered  him  an  object  of  contempt  and  deprived 
him  of  all  further  i^ower  of  harm,  John  mercifully  spared  him 
bodily  torment.  He  was  confined  in  an  apartment  in  the  papal 
palace,  fed  from  the  papal  table,  and  allowed  the  use  of  books,  but 
no  one  was  admitted  to  see  him  without  a  special  papal  order. 
His  wretched  life  soon  came  to  an  end,  and  when  he  died,  in  1333, 
ho  was  buried  in  the  Franciscan  habit.  Considering  the  ferocity 
of  the  age,  his  treatment  is  one  of  the  least  discreditable  acts  in 
the  career  of  John  XXII.    It  was  hardly  to  be  expected,  after  the 

"  Franz  Ehrle  (Archiv  fur  L.  u  K.  1885,  pp.  159-04;  1886,  pp.  653-69).— 
Archiyio  Storico  ItaUano,  1  Ott.  1865,  pp.  10-31.— liipoll  II.  180.— Wadding, 
onn.  1336,  No.  9;  1327,No.3^;  1331,  No.4;  1333,No.5. 
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savago  vindietiveness  of  the  Ernulphine  curse  which  he  had  pub- 
hshed,  April  20,  1329,  on  his  already  fallen  rival — "May  he  in 
this  life  feel  the  wrath  of  Peter  and  Paul,  whose  church  he  has 
sought  to  confound !  May  his  dwelling-place  be  deserted,  and 
may  there  be  none  to  live  under  his  roof !  May  his  children  be 
orphans,  and  his  wife  a  widow !  May  they  be  driven  forth  from 
their  hearth-stones  to  beggary !  May  the  usurer  devour  their  sub- 
stance, and  strangers  seize  the  work  of  their  hands !  May  the 
whole  earth  fight  against  him,  may  the  elements  be  his  enemies, 
may  the  merits  of  aU  the  saints  at  rest  confound  him  and  vn-eak 
Tengeance  on  him  throngh  life !"  * 

During  the  progress  of  this  contest  public  opinion  was  by  no 
means  unanimous  in  favor  of  John,  and  the  Inquisition  was  an  ef- 
ficient inBtrumentality  in  repressing  all  expression  of  adverae  sen- 
timents. In  1328,  at  Carcassonne,  a  certain  Germain  Frevier  was 
tried  before  it  for  blaspheming  against  John,  and  stigmatizing  his 
election  as  simoniacal  because  he  had  promised  never  to  set  foot 
in  stirrup  till  he  should  set  out  for  Eome.  Germain,  moreover, 
had  declared  that  the  JFranciscaii  pope  was  the  true  pope,  and  that 
if  he  had  money  he  would  go  there  and  join  him  and  the  Bavarian, 
Germain  was  not  disposed  to  martyrdom ;  at  first  he  denied,  then, 
after  being  left  to  bis  reflections  in  prison  for  five  months,  he 
pleaded  that  he  had  been  drunk  and  knew  not  what  he  was  say- 
ing; a  further  delay  showed  him  that  he  was  helpless,  he  con- 
fessed his  offences  and  begged  for  mercy .f 

Another  case,  in  1329,  shows  us  what  were  the  secret  feelings 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  Franciscan  Order,  and  the  means  required 
to  keep  it  in  subordination.  Before  the  Inquisition  of  Carcas- 
sonne, Frere  Barthelemi  Bruguiere  confessed  that  in  saying  mass 
and  coming  to  the  prayer  for  the  pope  he  had  hesitated  which  of 
the  two  popes  to  pray  for,  and  had  finally  desired  his  prayer  to 
be  for  whichever  was  rightfully  the  head  of  the  Church.  Many 
of  his  brethren,  he  said,  were  in  the  habit  of  wishing  that  God 
would  give  John  XXII.  so  much  to  do  that  he  would  forget  the 


•  Villani,  Lib.  s.  c.  131,  U3, 160.— Guill.  Naagiac.  Contin.  ann,  1330.— Wad- 
ding, ann.  1330,  No.  0.— Martene  Thesaur.  II.  736-70 ;  806-15.— Chroc.  Cornel. 
Zaiitfliet  aan.  1330  (Martene  Ampl.  Coll.  V.  194-8). 

t  Archives  de  I'Inq.  de  Carcnssoone  (Doat,  XXVII.  7  sqq.). 
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Franciscans,  for  it  seemed  to  them  that  his  whole  business  was  to 
afSict  them.  It  was  generally  believed  among  them  that  their  gen- 
eral, Miehele,  had  been  unjustly  deposed  and  excommunicated.  In 
a  large  assembly  of  friars  he  had  said, "  I  wish  that  antipope  was 
a  Dominican,  or  of  some  other  Order,"  when  another  rejoined, "  I 
rejoice  still  more  that  the  antipope  is  of  our  Order,  for  if  he  iv^as 
of  another  we  should  have  no  friend,  and  now  at  least  we  have  the 
Italian,"  whereat  all  present  applauded.  For  a  while  Frcre  Ear- 
thelemi  held  out,  but  imprisonment  mth  threats  of  chains  and 
fasting  broke  down  his  resolution,  and  he  threw  himself  upon  the 
mercy  of  the  inquisitor,  Henri  de  Chamay,  That  mercy  consisted 
in  a  sentence  of  harsh  prison  for  life,  with  chains  on  hands  and 
feet  and  bread  and  water  for  food.  Possibly  the  Dominican  in- 
quisitor may  have  felt  pleasure  in  exhibiting  a  I'ranciscan  pris- 
oner, for  he  allowed  Barthelemi  to  retain  his  habit ;  and  it  shows 
the  minute  care  of  John's  vindictiveness  that  a  year  later  he  wrote 
expressly  to  Henri  de  Chamay  reciting  that,  as  the  delinquent  had 
been  expelled  from  the  Order,  the  habit  must  be  stripped  from 
him  and  be  delivered  to  the  Franciscan  authorities.* 

In  Germany  the  Franciscans  for  the  most  part  remained  faith- 
ful to  Miehele  and  Louis,  and  were  of  the  utmost  assistance  to  the 
latter  in  the  struggle.  The  test  was  the  observance  of  the  inter- 
dict which  for  so  many  years  suspended  divine  service  throughout 
the  empire,  and  was  a  sore  trial  to  the  faithful.  To  a  great  ex- 
tent this  was  disregarded  by  the  Franciscans.  It  was  to  httle 
purpose  that,  in  January,  1331,  John  issued  a  special  bull  directed 
against  them,  deprived  of  all  privileges  and  immunities  those  who 
recognized  Louis  as  emperor  and  celebrated  services  in  interdicted 
places,  and  ordered  all  prelates  and  inquisitors  to  prosecute  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  Louis  was  not  behindhand  in  enforcing  obedi- 
ence by  persecution  wherever  he  had  the  po^ver.  An  imperial 
brief  of  June,  1330,  addressed  to  the  magibtrates  of  Ais,  directs 
them  to  assist  and  protect  those  teachers  of  the  truth,  the  Fran- 
ciscans Siegelbert  of  Landsberg  and  John  of  Tloyda,  and  to  im- 
prison ah  their  brethren  whom  they  may  designate  as  rebels  to 
the  empire  and  to  the  Order  until  the  general,  Micheie,  shall  de- 
cide what  is  to  be  done  with  them.    This  shows  that  even  in  Ger- 

"  Boat,  SXVII,  203-3,  339 ;  XXXV.  ST. 
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many  the  Order  was  not  uaanimous,  but  doubtless  the  honest 
Franciscan,  John  of  Wmterthur,  reflects  the  feelings  of  the  great 
body  when  he  says  that  the  reader  will  be  struck  with  horror  and 
stupor  on  learning  the  deeds  with  which  the  pope  convulsed  the 
Church.  Inflamed  by  some  madness,  he  sought  to  argue  against 
the  poverty  of  Christ,  and  when  the  Franciscans  resisted  him  he 
persecuted  them  without  measure.  The  Dominicans  encouraged 
him,  and  he  largely  rewarded  them.  The  traditional  enmity  be- 
tween the  Orders  found  ample  gratiflcation.  The  Dominicans,  to 
escite  contempt  for  the  Franciscans,  exhibited  paintings  of  Christ 
with  a  purse,  putting  in  his  hand  to  take  out  money ;  nay,  to  the 
horror  of  the  faithful,  on  the  walls  of  their  monasteries,  in  the 
most  frequented  places,  they  pictured  Christ  hanging  on  the  cro^ 
with  one  hand  nailed  fast,  and  with  the  other  putting  money  in  a 
pouch  suspended  from  his  girdle.  Yet  rancor  and  rehgious  zeal 
did  not  wholly  extinguish  patriotism  among  the  Dominicans ;  they 
were,  moreover,  aggrieved  by  the  sentence  of  heresy  passed  upon 
Master  Eckart,  which  may  perhaps  explain  the  fact  that  Tauler 
supported  Louis,  as  also  did  Margaret  Ebner,  one  of  the  Friends 
of  God,  and  the  most  eminent  Dominican  sister  of  the  day.  It  is 
true  that  many  Dominican  convents  were  closed  for  years,  and 
their  inmates  scattered  and  exiled  for  persistently  refusing  to  cele- 
brate, but  others  complied  unwillingly  with  the  papal  mandates. 
At  Landshut  they  had  ceased  public  service,  but  when  the  em- 
peror came  there  they  secretly  arranged  with  the  Duke  of  Teck 
to  assail  their  house  with  torches  and  threaten  to  bum  it  down,  so 
that  they  might  have  the  excuse  of  constraint  for  resuming  pubhc 
worahip,  and  the  comedy  was  successfully  carried  out.  In  fact, 
the  General  Chapter  of  1328  complained  that  in  Germany  the 
brethren  in  many  places  were  notably  neghgent  in  publishing  the 
papal  bulls  about  Louis.* 

All  this,  however,  was  but  an  episode  in  the  political  struggle, 
which  was  to  be  decided  by  the  rivalries  between  the  houses  of 
Wittelsbach,  Hapsburg,  and  Luxemburg,  and  the  intrigues  of 
France.     Louis  gradually  succeeded  in  arousing  and  centring 

*  Martene  Thesaur.  II,  826-8.— Carl  Miiller,  op.  cit.  I.  339.— Vitodu rani  Chron. 
(Ecoaid.  Corp.  Hist.  1. 1798,  J800,  1844-5,  1871).— Andreas  Ba,tiaponens.  Chron. 
ann,  1333  (Ibid.  1. 9103-4).— Preger,  Der  Kirclienpolitisclie  Kampf,  pp.  43-S.— 
Denifle,  Arcliiv  fiir  LIU.-  u.  Kircli  en gcschi elite,  1886.  p.  (534. 
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upon  himself  the  national  spirit,  aided  therein  by  the  arrogant  dis- 
dain with  which  John  XXII.  and  his  successors  rccoived  his  re- 
peated oSera  of  qualified  submission.  When,  in  1330,  Louis  had 
temporarily  secured  the  support  of  John  of  Luxemburg,  King  of 
Bohemia,  and  the  Duke  of  Austria,  and  they  offered  themselves 
as  sureties  that  he  would  fulfil  what  might  be  required  of  him, 
provided  the  independence  of  the  empire  was  recognized,  John  re- 
torted that  Louis  was  a  heretic  and  thus  incapacitated ;  he  was 
a  thief  and  a  robber,  a  wicked  man  who  consorted  with  Michele, 
Ockham,  Bonagrazia,  and  Marsiglio ;  not  only  had  he  no  title  to 
the  empire,  but  the  state  of  Christendom  would  be  inconceivably 
deplorable  if  he  were  recognized.  After  the  death  of  John  in  De- 
cember, 133i,  another  attempt  was  made,  but  it  suited  the  poHcy 
of  France  and  of  Boheuiia  to  prolong  the  strife,  and  Benedict  XII. 
yra,s  as  firm  as  his  predecessor.  Louis  was  at  all  times  ready  to 
sacrifice  his  Franciscan  alUes,  but  the  papacy  demanded  the  right 
practically  to  dictate  who  should  be  emperor,  and  by  a  skilful  use 
of  appeals  to  the  national  pride  Louis  gradually  won  the  support 
of  an  increasing  number  of  states  and  cities.  In  1338  the  con- 
vention of  Ehense  and  the  Eeichstag  of  I'rankfort  formally  pro- 
claimed as  a  part  of  the  law  of  the  empire  that  the  choice  of  the 
electors  was  final,  and  that  the  papacy  had  no  confirmatory  power. 
The  interdict  was  ordered  not  to  be  observed,  and  in  all  the  states 
adhering  to  Louis  ecclesiastics  were  given  the  option  of  resuming 
pubho  worship  within  eight  days  or  of  undergoing  a  ten  years' 
exile.  It  was  some  rehef  to  them  in  this  dilemma  that  the  Bo- 
man  curia  sold  absolutions  in  such  cases  for  a  florin.* 

In  the  strife  between  Louis  and  the  papacy  the  little  colony  of 
Franciscan  refugees  at  Munich  was  of  the  utmost  service  to  the 
imperial  cause,  but  their  time  was  drawing  to  an  end.  Michele 
da  Cesena  died  November  29,  1342,  his  latest  work  being  a  long 
manifesto  proving  that  John  had  died  an  unrepentant  heretic,  and 
that  his  successors  in  defending  his  errors  were  likewise  heretics ; 
if  but  one  man  in  Christendom  holds  the  true  faith,  that  man  in 

*  Martene  Thesaur.  11,  800-6.— Raynaid.  aim.  133G,  Ko.  31-5. —Vi tod uran, 
CliroB.  (Eocard.  Corp.  Hist.  I.  1842-5,  1910).— Pregcr,  Der  KirclieupoUtische 
Kampf,  p.  83.— Hattzheim  IV.  333-33.— H,  Mutii  Germ.  Chron.  aun.  1338  (Pis- 
torii  Germ.  Scriptt.  II.  878-81). 
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himself  is  the  Church.  The  dithyrambic  palinode  which  passes 
as  his  death-bed  recantation  is  clearly  a  forgery,  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  Michele  persisted  to  the  end.  When  dying  he 
handed  the  seal  of  the  Order  over  to  "William  of  Ockham,  who 
used  it  as  Vicar-general ;  he  had  already,  in  April,  1342,  appointed 
two  citizens  of  Munich,  John  Sehito  and  Grimold  Treslo,  as  syn- 
dics and  procurators  of  the  Order,  the  latter  of  whom  subsequent- 
ly assumed  the  generalate.  Bonagrazia  died  in  June,  1347,  de- 
claring with  the  last  breath  of  his  indomitable  soul  that  the  cause 
of  Louis  was  righteous.  The  date  of  "William  of  Ockham's  death 
is  uncertain,  but  it  occurred  between  1347  and  1350.* 

Thus  dropped  off,  one  by  one,  the  men  who  had  so  gallantly 
defended  the  doctrine  of  the  poverty  of  Christ,  As  regards  the 
political  conceptions  which  were  the  special  province  of  Marsiglio 
and  Ockham,  their  work  was  done,  and  they  could  exercise  no 
further  influence  over  the  uncontrollable  march  of  events,  "With 
the  death  of  Benedict  XII.,  in  1342,  Louis  made  renewed  efforts 
for  pacification,  bat  John  of  Bohemia  was  intriguing  to  secure  the 
succession  for  his  house,  and  they  were  fruitless,  except  to  strength- 
en Louis  by  demonstrating  the  impossibihty  of  securing  terms 
tolerable  to  the  empire.  Still  the  intrigue  went  on,  and  in  July, 
1346,  the  three  ecclesiastical  electors,  Mainz,  Treves,  and  Cologne, 
with  Eodolph  of  Saxony,  and  John  of  Bohemia,  assembled  at 
Bhense  under  the  impubion  of  Clement  VI.  and  elected  the  son 
of  John,  Chajles  Margrave  of  Moravia,  as  a  rival  king  of  the 
Romans.  The  movement,  however,  had  no  basis  of  popular  sup- 
port, and  when  Louis  hastened  to  the  Khinelaiids  all  the  cities  and 
nearly  all  the  princes  and  nobles  adhered  to  him.  Had  the  election 
been  postponed  for  a  few  weeks  it  would  never  have  taken  place, 
for  the  next  month  occurred  the  battle  of  Cr^cy,  where  the  gallant 
knight,  John  of  Bohemia,  died  a  chivalrous  death,  Charles,  the 
newly-elected  king,  saved  his  hfe  by  flight,  and  French  influence 
was  temporarily  ecflpsed.  Thus  unauspiciously  commenced,  the 
reign  of  Charles  IV.  had  little  promise  of  duration,  when,  in  Octo- 


■  Vitoduran  Ohron,  (Eccard,  1. 1844). — SHclisische  Weltclironik,  dritte  bairisch 
PortsetKung  No.  S  (Pertz  H.  346).~Baluz.  et  Mansi  III.  349-55.— Muratori  S.  E. 
I.  HI.  II.  518-37.— Jac.  do  Marchia  Dial.  (Bal.  et  Manw  11.  000).— Preger,  op,  cit. 
pp.  35-6.— Carl  MUller,  op.  cit.  I.  870-3.— Chron.  Glassberger  ann.  1342, 1547. 
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ber,  1347,  Louis,  while  indulging  in  Iiis  favorite  pastime  of  hunting, 
was  struck  with  apoplexy  and  fell  dead  from  his  horse.  The  hand 
of  God  might  well  be  traced  in  the  removal  of  all  the  enemies  of 
the  Holy  See,  and  Charles  had  no  further  organized  opposition  to 
dread.* 

Desirous  of  obtaining  the  fuUest  advantage  from  this  unlooked- 
for  good-fortune,  Clement  VI,  commissioned  the  Archbishop  of 
Prague  and  the  Bishop  of  Baraborg  to  reconcile  all  communities  and 
individuals  who  had  incurred  excommunication  by  supporting  the 
Bavarian,  with  a  formula  of  absolution  by  which  they  were  obliged 
to  swear  that  they  held  it  heresy  for  an  emperor  to  depose  a  pope, 
and  that  they  would  never  obey  an  emperor  until  he  had  been  ap- 
proved by  the  pope.  This  excited  intense  disgust,  and  in  many 
places  it  could  not  be  enforced.  The  teachings  of  Marsiglio  and 
Ockham  had  at  least  borne  fruit  in  so  far  that  the  papal  preten- 
sions to  virtually  controlling  the  empire  were  disdainfully  rejected. 
The  Grermau  spirit  thus  aroused  is  well  esempliiied  by  what  oc- 
curred at  Basle,  a  city  which  had  observed  the  interdict  and  was 
eager  for  its  removal.  When  Charles  and  the  Bishop  of  Bamberg 
appeared  before  the  gates  they  were  received  by  the  magistrates 
and  a  great  crowd  of  citizens.  Conrad  of  Earenfels,  the  burgo- 
master, addressed  the  bishop :  "  My  Lord  of  Bamberg,  yon  must 
know  that  we  do  not  believe,  nor  will  we  confess,  that  our  late 
lord,  the  Emperor  Louis,  ever  was  a  heretic.  Whomsoever  the 
electors  or  a  majority  of  them  shall  choose  as  King  of  the  Romans 
we  will  hold  as  such,  whether  he  applies  to  the  pope  or  not,  nor 
will  we  do  anything  else  that  is  contrary  to  the  rights  of  the  em- 
pire. But  if  you  have  power  from  the  pope  and  are  wiUing  to  re- 
mit ail  our  sins,  so  be  it."  Then,  turning  to  the  people,  he  called 
out,  "  Do  you  give  to  me  and  to  Conrad  Miineh  power  to  ask  for 
the  absolution  of  your  sins?"  The  crowd  shouted  assent;  the 
two  Conrads  took  an  oath  in  accordance  with  this ;  divine  services 
were  resumed,  and  the  king  and  bishop  entered  the  town.f 

'Schmidt,  PSbstliclie  Urkumaen  uud  Regestcn,  p,  3G3.  — IIcDr.  RebdotE 
Annal.  ann.  1348-7  (Freher  et  Struv,  I.  626-8). 

tHeiir.  Rebdorff.  Annal. ann.  1347  (Frehcr  et  Struv,  I,  038).— Matthifu  Neu- 
burg.  (Albert.  ArgeniiiieDg.)  Chron.  ann.  1348  (Urstisii  IL  143-3).— Preger,  Der 
Kircbenpolitiache  Eampf,  pp.  56-60. 
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Yet  the  question  as  to  the  poverty  of  Christ,  which  had  been 
put  forward  by  John  and  Louis  as  the  ostensible  cause  of  qnarrel, 
and  which  had  been  so  warmly  embraced  by  a  portion  at  least  of 
the  Grennan  Franciscans,  sank  completely  out  of  sight  north  of  the 
Alps  with  the  death  of  Louis  and  the  extinction  of  the  Munich 
colony  of  refugees.  Germany  had  her  own  hordes  of  mendicants, 
regular  and  uregular,  in  the  Begnines  and  Begharda,  who  seem 
to  have  troubled  themselves  but  little  about  points  so  purely  specu- 
lative; and  though  we  occasionally  hear  of  Traticelh  in  those 
regions,  it  is  rather  as  a  convenient  name'employed  by  monkish 
chroniclers  than  as  really  representing  a  distinctive  sect. 

It  was  otherwise  in  the  South,  and  especially  in  Italy,  the 
native  home  of  Franeiseanism  and  of  the  peculiar  influences  which 
moulded  the  special  ascetic  development  of  the  Order.  There  the 
impulses  which  had  led  the  earlier  Spirituals  to  endure  the  ex- 
tremity of  persecution  in  vindication  of  the  holiness  of  absolute 
poverty  were  still  as  strong  as  ever.  Tinder  Boniface  and  Clement 
and  during  the  earlier  years  of  John  its  professors  had  lain  in 
hiding  or  had  sought  the  friendly  refuge  of  Sicily.  In  the  con- 
fusion of  the  Franciscan  schism  they  had  emerged  and  multiplied. 
"With  the  downfall  of  the  antipope  and  the  triumph  of  John  they 
were  once  more  proscribed.  In  the  quarrel  over  the  poverty  of 
Christ,  that  tenet  had  naturally  become  the  distinguishing  mark 
of  the  sectaries,  and  its  condemnation  by  John  necessarily  entailed 
the  consequence  of  denying  the  papal  authority  and  asserting  the 
heresy  of  the  Holy  See.  Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  among  the 
austerer  members  of  the  orthodox  Order  who  accepted  the  defini- 
tions of  the  papacy  there  was  much  sympathy  felt  for  the  rebellious 
dissidents,  Kesistance  to  the  imperious  will  of  John  XXII.  having 
failed,  there  were  abundant  stories  of  visions  and  miracles  circu- 
lated from  convent  to  convent,  as  to  the  wrath  of  God  and  of  St. 
Francis  visited  upon  those  who  infringed  upon  the  holy  vow  of 
poverty.  The  IMei'  Confonnitaium  is  manifestly  the  expression  of 
the  aspirations  of  those  who  wished  to  enforce  the  Kule  in  all  its 
strictness  as  the  direct  revelation  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Such  men 
felt  that  the  position  of  their  proscribed  brethren  was  logically  cor- 
rect, and  they  were  unable  to  reconcile  the  decrees  of  Nicholas  III. 
with  those  of  John  XXII.  One  of  these,  described  as  a  man  much 
beloved  of  God,  applied  to  St.  Birgitta  to  resolve  his  doubts,  where- 
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upon  she  had  two  visions  in  which  the  Virgin  sent  him  her  com- 
mands to  say  to  all  who  believed  that  the  pope  was  no  pope,  and 
that  priests  do  act  truly  consecrate  the  liost  in  the  mass,  that  they 
were  heretics  filled  with  diabolical  iniquity.  All  this  points  to  a 
strong  secret  sympathy  with  the  Fraticelli  which  extended  not 
only  among  the  people,  but  among  the  friars  and  occasionally 
even  among  the  prelates,  explaining  the  ability  of  the  sectaries  to 
maintain  their  existence  from  generation  to  generation  in  spite  of 
almost  unremitting  persecution  by  the  Inquisition.* 

In  1335,  one  of  the  earliest  cares  of  Benedict  ZII.  after  his 
accession  was  the  repression  of  these  Ffot/res  de  pa/wpere  Vita,  as 
they  styled  themselves.  They  still  in  many  places  publicly  dis- 
played their  contumacy  by  wearing  the  short  and  narrow  gowns 
of  the  Spirituals.  They  still  held  Michele  to  be  their  general,  in- 
sulted the  memory  of  John  XXII.,  and  were  earnestly  and  success- 
fully engaged  in  proselytism.  Moreover,  they  were  openly  protect- 
ed by  men  of  rank  and  power.  All  the  inquisitors,  from  Treviso 
and  Lombardy  to  Sicily,  were  commanded  to  free  the  Church  from 
these  impious  hypocrites  by  vigorous  action,  and  directions  were 
sent  to  the  prelates  to  lend  efBcient  assistance.  There  were  some, 
at  least,  of  the  latter  who  did  not  respond,  for  in  1330  Francesco, 
Bishop  of  Camerino,  and  Giacopo,  Bishop  of  Finno,  were  sum- 
moned to  answer  for  favoring  the  sectaries  and  permitting  them 
to  live  in  their  dioceses.  The  whole  Order,  in  fact,  was  still  in- 
fected ■with  th^e  dangerous  doctrines,  and  couid  not  be  brought 
to  view  the  dissidents  with  proper  abhoiTence.  Benedict  com- 
plained that  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  many  Franciscan  convents 
gave  shelter  to  these  perverse  brethren,  and  in  a  huh,  regulating 
the  Order  issued  this  same  year  he  alludes  to  those  among  them 
who  wear  pecuhar  vestments  and,  under  a  pretended  exterior  of 
sanctity,  maintain  heresies  condemned  by  the  Church  of  Home; 
all  such,  together  with  those  %vho  protect  them,  are  to  be  impris- 
oned until  they  submit.  It  was  not  always  easy  to  enforce  obedi- 
ence to  these  mandates.  The  Bishop  of  Camerino  was  stubborn, 
and  the  next  year,  1337,  Frit  Giovanni  di  Borgo,  the  inquisitor  of 


*  Wadding,  ann.  1330,  No.  14-15.— Aivar.  Pelag.  dc  Planet.  Eccles.  Lib.  ii. 
art.  51  (fol.  169  a). — Lib,  Conformitatum  Lib.  i,  Fruct.  is.  p,  ii.— Revel.  S.  Brigit- 
te  Lib.  vn,  c.  8, 
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the  Mark  of  Aneona,  was  instructed  to  proceed  severely  against 
him  and  other  f  autors  of  these  heretics.  By  his  active  operations 
JFra  GioTanni  incurred  the  ill-will  of  the  nobles  of  his  district,  who 
had  sufficient  influence  with  the  general,  Gerard  Odo,  to  procure 
his  replacement  by  his  associate  Giaeomo  and  subsequently  by  Si- 
mone  da  Aneona,  but  the  Cardinal  Legate  Bertrand  intervened, 
and  Benedict  r^tored  him  with  high  encomiums  on  his  efficiency. 
Although  persecution  was  thus  active,  it  is  probable  that  few  of 
the  sectaries  had  the  spirit  of  martyrdom,  and  that  they  recanted 
under  pressure,  but  there  was  no  hesitation  in  infficting  the  full 
pimishment  of  heresy  oa  those  who  were  persistent,  June  3, 1337, 
at  Venice,  YA  Francesco  da  Pistoia  was  burned  for  pertinaciously 
asserting  the  poverty  of  Christ  in  contempt  of  the  definitions  of 
John  XXII.,  nor  was  he  the  only  victim.* 

The  test  of  heresy,  as  I  have  said,  was  the  assertion  that  Christ 
and  the  apostles  held  no  property.  This  appears  from  the  abjura- 
tion of  Er^  Francesco  d'  Ascoli  in  1344,  who  recants  that  beHef 
and  declares  that  in  accordance  with  the  buUs  of  John  XXII.  he 
holds  it  to  be  heretica,!.  That  such  continued  to  be  the  customary- 
formula  appears  from  Eymerich,  who  instructs  his  inquisitor  to 
make  the  penitent  declare  under  oath,  "  I  swear  that  I  believe  in 
my  heart  and  profess  that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  hia  apostles 
while  in  this  mortal  iife  held  in  common  the  things  which  Scrip- 
ture declares  them  to  have  had,  and  that  they  had  the  right  of 
giving,  selling,  and  alienating  them."  f 

The  heresy  was  thus  so  purely  an  artificial  one,  created  by  the 
Holy  See,  that  perhaps  it  is  not  difficult  to  undeistand  the  sym- 
pathy excited  by  these  poor  and  self-denying  ascetics,  who  bore  all 
the  external  marks  of  what  the  Church  had  for  ages  taught  to  be 
exceeding  holiness.  Camerino  continued  to  be  a  place  of  refuge. 
In  1343  Clement  YI.  ordered  the  Bishops  of  Aneona  and  Osiraoto 
cite  before  him  within  three  months  Gentile,  Lord  of  Camerino, 
for  various  offences,  among  which  was  protecting  the  FraticeUi, 
impeding  the  inquisitors  in  the  prosecution  of  their  duties,  and  de- 

'  Wadding,  ann.  1335,  No.  10-11 ;  anu.  1336,  No.  1 ;  ann.  1337,  No.  1 ;  arm. 
1339,  No.  1.— Eayuald.  anu.  1335,  No.  63 ;  anu,  1336,  No.  63,  64,  66-7 ;  ann.  1337, 
No.  30;  BDH.  1375,  No.  64,— Comba,  La  Riforma  in  Italia,  I,  338.— Vit.  Prima 
Benedioti  SII.  ann.  1337  (Muratori  S.  B.  I.  HL  n.  531), 

t  D'Argentrfi  L  I,  345.— Bymeric.  p.  48S. 
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spising  for  several  years  the  excommunication  which  they  had 
pronounced  against  him.  Even  the  inquisitors  themselves,  espe- 
cially in  Franciscan  districts,  were  not  always  earnest  in  the  work, 
pcwsibly  because  there  was  little  prospect  of  profitable  confiscations 
to  be  procured  from  those  who  regarded  the  possession  of  property 
as  a  sin,  and  in  1346  Clement  found  himself  obliged  to  reprove  them 
sharply  for  their  tepidity.  In  such  districts  the  FraticeUi  showed 
themselves  with  little  concealment.  When,  in  134S,  Cola  di  Eienzo 
fled  from  Kome  after  his  first  tribuneship,  he  betook  himself  to 
the  FraticeUi  of  Monte  Maiella ;  he  was  charmed  with  their  hoH- 
ness  and  poverty,  entered  the  Order  as  a  Tertiary,  and  deplored 
that  men  so  exemplary  should  be  perseented  by  the  pope  and  the 
Inquisition.  Tuscany  was  full  of  them.  Itwas  in  vain  that  about 
this  period  Florence  adopted  severe  laws  for  their  repression,  plac- 
ing them  under  the  ban,  empowering  any  one  to  capture  them 
and  deliver  them  to  the  Inquisition,  and  imposing  a  fine  of  five 
hundred  hre  on  any  ofScial  dechning,  when  summoned  by  the  in- 
quisitors, to  assist  in  their  arrest.  The  very  necessity  of  enacting 
such  laws  shows  how  difficult  it  was  to  stimulate  the  people  to 
join  the  persecution.  Even  this  appears  to  have  been  ineffectual. 
There  is  extant  a  letter  from  Giovanni  delle  Celle  of  Vallombrosa 
to  Tommaso  di  Nori,  a  Fraticello  of  Florence,  in  which  the  former 
attacks  the  fatuity  of  the  latter  in  making  an  idol  of  poverty ;  the 
letter  was  answered  and  led  to  a  controversy  which  seems  to  have 
been  conducted  openly.* 

Yet,  trivial  as  was  apparently  the  point  at  issue,  it  was  impos- 
sible that  men  could  remain  contentedly  under  the  ban  of  the 
Church  without  being  forced  to  adopt  principles  destructive  of  the 
whole  ecclesiastical  organization.  They  could  only  justify  them- 
selves by  holding  that  they  were  the  true  Church,  that  the  papacy 
was  heretical  and  had  forfeited  its  claim  of  obedience,  and  could 
no  longer  guide  the  faithful  to  salvation.  It  is  an  interest- 
ing proof  of  the  state  of  public  opinion  in  Italy,  that  in  spite  of 
the  thoroughly  organized  machinery  of  persecution,  men  who  held 
these  doctrines  were  able  to  disseminate  them  almost  publicly  and 

•  Werunsky  Excerptt.  es  Registt.  Clem.  PP.  VL  pp.  33-4.— Raynald.  ann. 
1346,  No.  70.— Comba,  La  Riformn,  I.  33G-7,  387.- Lami,  Anticliita;  Toscaoe,  pp. 
538,  595. 
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to  make  nuinerons  proselytes.  About  the  middle  of  the  century 
they  circulated  throughout  Italy  a  document  written  in  the  ver- 
nacular, "  so  that  it  can  be  understood  by  every  one,"  giving  their 
reasons  for  separating  themselves  from  pope  and  prelate.  It  is 
singularly  temperate  in  tone  and  logical  in  structure.  The  argu- 
ment is  drawn  strictly  from  Scripture  and  from  the  utterances  of 
the  Church  itself,  and  from  even  the  standpoint  of  a  canonist  it  is 
unanswerable.  There  are  no  apocalyptic  hysterics,  no  looking  for- 
ward to  Antichrist  or  to  new  ages  of  the  world,  no  mysticism. 
There  is  not  even  any  reference  to  St.  Francis,  nor  any  claim  that 
his  Kule  is  inspired  and  inviolable.  Yet  none  the  less  the  whole 
body  of  the  Church  is  declared  to  be  heretic,  and  all  the  faithful 
are  summoned  to  cut  loose  from  it. 

The  reasons  alleged  for  this  are  three— First,  heresy ;  second, 
simony ;  third,  fornication.  As  to  the  first,  John  XXII.  is  proved 
to  be  a  heretic  by  the  bulla  pronouncing  heretical  the  doctrine  that 
Christ  and  the  apostles  possessed  nothing.  This  is  easily  done  by 
reason  of  the  definitions  of  the  previous  popes  confirmed  by  the 
Council  of  Vienne.  The  corollary  of  course  follows  that  all  his 
successors  and  their  cardinals  are  heretics.  As  regards  simony, 
the  canons  of  the  Decretum  and  the  utterances  of  the  doctors  are 
quoted  to  show  that  it  is  heresy.  As  regards  fornication,  it  was 
easy  to  cite  the  canons  embodying  the  Hildebrandine  doctrine  that 
the  sacraments  of  fornicating  priests  are  not  to  be-received.  It  is 
true  that  there  are  many  priests  who  are  not  fornicators,  but  there 
are  none  who  are  not  simonists — who  have  not  given  or  received 
money  for  the  sacraments.  Even  if  he  could  be  found  who  is  in- 
nocent on  aU  these  heads,  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  sepa- 
rate himself  from  the  rest,  for,  as  Kaymond  of  Pennaf  orte  shows  in 
the  Summa,  those  are  guilty  of  mortal  sin  and  idolatry  who  receive 
the  sacraments  of  heretics.  The  FraticeUi,  therefore,  have  been 
obliged  to  withdraw  from  a  heretical  church,  and  they  issue  this 
manifesto  to  justify  their  course.  If  in  any  way  it  is  erroneous, 
they  ask  to  have  the  error  pointed  out ;  and  if  it  is  correct,  the 
faithful  are  bound  to  join  them,  because,  after  the  facts  are  known, 
association  with  prelates  and  clergy  thus  heretical  and  excommuni- 
cate win  involve  in  heresy  all  who  are  guilty  of  it.* 

*  Comba,  La  Biforma,  I.  568-71, 
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All  the  Fraticelli,  however,  were  not  uniformly  agreed  upon  all 
points.  In  the  above  document  a  leading  argument  is  drawn  from 
the  assumed  vitiation  of  the  sacraments  in  polluted  hands — a  dan- 
gerous tenet,  constantly  recurring  to  plague  the  successors  of 
Ilildebrand — which  we  do  not  find  in  other  utterances  of  the  sec- 
taries. In  fact,  we  find  them,  in  1362,  divided  into  t%vo  branches, 
one  of  which  recognized  as  its  leader  Tommaso,  ex-Bishop  of 
Aquino,  and  held  that  as  John  XXII.  and  his  successors  were 
heretics,  the  sacrament  of  ordination  derived  from  them  was  void, 
and  reordination  was  required  of  all  ecclesiastics  entering  the  sect. 
The  other,  which  took  its  name  from  Felipe  of  Majorca,  was  reg- 
ularly organized  under  a  general  minister,  and,  while  equally  re- 
garding the  popes  as  heretics,  recognized  the  ordinations  of  the 
establishment.  All  branches  of  the  sect,  however,  drew  ample 
store  of  reasons  from  the  venahty  and  corruption  of  the  Church, 
which  was  doubtless  their  most  convincing  argument  with  the 
people.  There  is  extant  a  letter  in  the  vulgar  tongue  from  a  frate 
to  two  female  devotees,  arguing,  like  the  more  formal  manifesto, 
that  they  are  bound  to  withdraw  frem  the  communion  of  the 
heretical  church.  This  is  the  beast  with  seven  horns,  which  are  :  1, 
supreme  pride ;  3,  supreme  cruelty ;  3,  supreme  folly  or  wrath  ;  4, 
supreme  deceit  and  inimitable  falsehood ;  5,  supreme  camahty  or 
lust ;  6,  supreme  cupidity  or  avarice ;  7,  supreme  hatred  of  truth, 
or  malice.  The  ministers  of  this  heretic  chureh  have  no  shame  in 
pubhcly  keeping  concubines,  and  in  selling  Christ  for  money  in  the 
sacraments.  This  letter  further  indicates  the  legitimate  descent 
of  the  Fratieelli  from  the  Spirituals  by  a  quotation  from  Joachim 
to  show  that  St.  Francis  is  Noah,  and  the  faithful  few  of  his  chil- 
di-en  are  those  who  are  saved  with  him  in  the  Ark.* 

A  still  closer  connection  may  be  inferred  from  a  bull  of  Urban 
v.,  issued  about  1365,  instructing  inquisitors  to  be  active  in  exter- 
minating heretics,  and  describing  for  their  information  the  differ- 
ent heresies.  The  Fratieelli  are  represented  as  indulging  in  glut- 
tony and  lasciviousness  under  the  cover  of  strict  external  sanctity, 
pretending  to  be  Franciscan  Tertiaries,  and  begging  publicly  or 
li-ving  in  their  own  houses.    It  is  possible,  however,  that  his  de- 

'  Tocco,  Arcliivio  Storico  Napoletaao,  1887,  Fasc.  1.— Comba,  La  Rifoima,  I. 
331-4. 
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soription  of  their  holding  assemblies  in  which  they  read  Olivi's 
"  Postil  on  the  Apocalypse  "  and  his  other  works,  but  chiefly  the  ac- 
count of  hia  death,  is  rather  borrowed  from  Bernard  Gui's  account 
of  the  Spirituals  of  Languedoc,  than  a  correct  statement  of  the 
customs  of  the  FraticeUi  of  his  time.* 

Of  the  final  shape  which  the  heresy  assumed  we  have  an  au- 
thoritative account  from  its  ruthless  exterminator,  the  Inquisitor 
Giacomo  della  Marca.  In  his  "  Dialogue  with  a  Fraticello,"  written 
about  1450,  there  is  no  word  about  the  foUies  of  the  Spirituals,  or 
any  extraneous  dogmas.  The  question  turns  wholly  on  the  pov- 
erty of  Christ  and  the  heresy  of  John's  definitions  of  the  doctrine. 
The  Fraticelli  stigmatize  the  orthodox  as  Joannistse,  and  in  turn 
are  called  Michaelist^,  showing  that  by  this  time  the  extrava^ 
gances  of  the  Spirituals  had  been  forgotten,  and  that  the  heretics 
were  the  direct  descendants  of  the  schismatic  Franciscans  who 
followed  Miehele  da  C^ena.  The  disorders  and  immorality  of 
the  clergy  stni  afforded  them  their  most  effective  arguments  in 
their  active  missionary  work.  Giacomo  complains  that  they 
abused  the  minds  of  the  simple  by  representing  the  priests  as 
simonists  and  concubinarians,  and  that  the  people,  imbued  with 
this  poison,  lost  faith  in  the  clergy,  refused  to  confess  to  them,  to 
attend  their  masses,  to  receive  their  sacraments,  and  to  pay  their 
tithes,  thus  becoming  heretics  and  pagans  and  children  of  the 
devil,  while  fancying  themselves  children  of  God.t 

The  FraticeUi  thus  formed  one  or  more  separate  organizations, 
each  of  which  assorted  itself  to  be  the  only  true  Church.  In  the 
scanty  information  which  we  possess,  it  is  impossible  to  trace  in 
detail  the  history  of  the  fragmentary  parts  into  which  they  split, 
and  we  can  only  say  in  general  terms  that  the  sect  did  not  consist 
simply  of  anchorites  and  friars,  but  had  its  regular  clergy  and 
laity,  its  bishops  and  their  supreme  head  or  pope,  known  as  the 
Bishop  of  Philadelphia,  that  being  the  name  assigned  to  the  com- 
munity. In  1357  this  position  was  filled  by  Tommaso,  the  ex- 
Bishop  of  Aquino ;  chance  led  to  the  discovery  of  such  a  pope  in 
Perugia  in  1374 ;  in  1429  wo  happen  to  know  that  a  certain  Kai- 
naldo  fiUed  the  position,  and  shortly  after  a  frate  named  Gabriel. 

*  Maitini  Append,  ad  Moslioim  de  Beghardis  p.  505. 
t  Jao.  de  Marchia  Dial.  (Baluz.  et  Mansi  11.  595  3C[c[.)- 
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There  is  even  talk  of  a  chief  of  the  laity  who  styled  himself  Em- 
peror of  the  Christians,* 

It  was  in  vain  that  successive  popes  ordered  the  Inquisition  to 
take  the  most  active  measures  for  the  suppression  of  the  sect,  and 
that  occasional  holocausts  rewarded  their  exertions,  as  when,  under 
Urban  V.  nine  were  burned  at  Viterbo,  and  in  1389  Frd.  Michele 
Berti  de  Calci  suffered  the  same  fate  at  Florence.  This  last  case 
reveals  in  its  details  the  popular  sympathy  which  favored  the 
labors  of  the  Fraticelli.  Frii  Michele  had  been  sent  to  Florence 
as  a  missionary  by  a  congregation  of  the  sect  which  met  in  a  cav- 
ern in  the  Mark  of  Ancona.  He  preached  in  Florence  and  made 
many  converts,  and  was  about  leaving  the  city,  April  19,  when 
he  was  betrayed  by  five  female  zealots,  who  sent  for  him  pretend- 
ing to  seek  conversion.  His  trial  was  short.  A  colleague  saved 
his  life  by  recantation,  but  Michele  was  firm.  When  brought  up 
in  judgment  to  be  degraded  from  the  priesthood  he  refused  to 
kneel  before  the  bishop,  saying  that  heretics  are  not  to  be  knelt 
to.  In  walking  to  the  place  of  execution  many  of  the  crowd  ex- 
changed words  of  cheer  with  him,  leading  to  considerable  disturb- 
ance, and  when  tied  to  a  stake  in  a  sort  of  cabin  which  was  to  be 
set  on  flre,  a  number  put  their  heads  inside  to  beg  him  to  recant. 
The  place  was  several  times  filled  with  smoke  to  frighten  him, 
but  he  was  unyielding,  and  after  his  incremation  there  were  many 
people,  wo  are  told,  who  regarded  him  as  a  saint.t 

Proceedings  such  as  this  wore  not  likely  to  diminish  the  favor 
with  which  the  FraticeUi  were  popularly  regarded.  The  two  Sici- 
lies continued  to  be  thoroughly  interpenetrated  with  the  heresy, 
"When,  in  1362,  Luigi  dl  Durazzo  made  his  abortive  attempt  at 
rebellion,  he  regarded  the  popularity  of  the  Fraticelli  as  an  ele- 

•  Eaynald.  ann.  1344,  No,  8;  1357,  No.  13;  1374,  No,  14.— Jac.  de  Marchia 
Dial.  (1.  c.  599,  608-9). 

It  may  surprise  a  modern  infallibilist  to  learn  that  so  thoroughly  orthodox 
and  learned  an  inquisitor  as  the  blessed  Giacomo  dulla  Marea  admits  that  there 
Lave  been  heretic  popes — popes  who  persisted  and  died  in  their  heresy.  lie 
comforts  himself,  lioweTer,  with  the  reflection  that  they  ha¥e  always  been  suc- 
ceeded by  Oatholic  pontiffs  (1.  c.  p.  599). 

t  WeruDsky,  Escerptt.  cs  Registt.  Clem.  VI.  ct  Innoc.  VI.  p.  91,  —  Raynald. 
ann.  1354,  No.  31 ;  ann.  1368,  No.  16,— Wadding,  ann.  1354,  No,  0-7 ;  13G8,  No. 
4-6,— Comba,  La  Riforma,  I.  337,  339-37,— Cant^,  Erctioi  d'  Italia,  1. 133-4.— 
Eymerie.  p.  328. 
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ment  of  sufficient  importance  for  him  to  publicly  proclaim  sym- 
pathy with  them,  to  collect  them  around  him,  and  have  Tommaso 
of  Aquino  celebrate  mass  for  him,  Francesco  STarchisio,  Arch- 
deacon of  Salerno,  was  a  Fraticello,  in  spite  of  which  he  was  ele- 
vated to  the  see  of  Trivento  in  1363,  and  occupied  it  till  his  death 
about  twenty  years  later.  In  1372  Gregory  XI,  was  shocked  to 
learn  that  in  Sicily  the  bones  of  Fraticelli  were  venerated  as  the 
relics  of  saints,  that  chapels  and  churches  were  built  in  their  honor, 
and  that  on  their  anniversaries  the  populace  flocked  thither  with 
candles  to  worship  them ;  but  it  is  not  hkely  that  his  instructions 
to  the  inquisitors  to  put  an  end  to  these  unseemly  manifestations 
of  mistaken  piety  were  successful.  At  Perugia,  in  1368,  the  mag- 
istrates were  induced  to  throw  many  of  the  Fraticelli  into  prison, 
but  to  so  little  purpose  that  the  people  persisted  in  regarding  them 
as  the  true  children  of  St.  Francis  and  in  giving  them  shelter,  while  ■ 
the  Franciscans  were  despised  on  account  of  the  laxity  of  their 
observance,  the  luxury  of  their  houses,  the  costhness  of  their  vest- 
ments, and  the  profimion  of  their  table.  They  were  ridiculed  and 
insulted  in  the  streets  until  they  scarce  dared  to  venture  in  public ; 
if  one  chanced  to  let  the  collar  of  his  shirt  show  above  his  gown, 
some  one  would  pull  up  the  linen  and  ask  the  jeering  crowd  if  this 
was  the  austerity  of  St.  Francis.  As  a  last  resort,  in  1374,  they 
sent  for  Paoluccio  of  Foligno  and  a  public  disputation  was  arranged 
with  the  Fraticelli.  Paoluccio  turned  the  tide  of  popular  favor 
by  proving  that  obedience  to  the  pope  was  of  greater  moment  than 
obedience  to  the  Rule,  and  the  Fraticelli  were  driven  from  the 
town.  Even  then  the  Inquisition  seems  not  to  have  dared  to  pros- 
ecute them.* 

The  proselyting  efforts  of  the  Fraticelli  were  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  Italy.  Believing  themselves  the  only  true  Church,  it  was 
their  duty  to  carry  salvation  throughout  the  world,  and  there  were 

•  Tocco,  Archivio  Storico  Napoletano,  1887,  Fasc.  1.— Raynald.  ann.  1388, 
No.  16;  aun.  1373,  No.  36.— Wadding,  aan,  1374,  No.  19-38.— Pet.  KoduJphii 
Hist.  Serapb.  Eelig.  Lib.  ii.  fol.  154  a. 

Perugia  at  this  period  was  a  centre  of  religious  escitemeat.  A  certain  Piei'o 
Gatigli,  wlio  seems  to  ]iave  been  in  some  way  connected  with  the  Fraticelli,  gave 
himself  out  as  the  Son  of  God,  and.  dignified  his  disciples  with  the  names  of 
apostles.  In  the  brief  allusion  which  we  liave  to  him  he  is  said  to  have  obtained 
ten  of  those  and  to  bo  in  searcii  of  an  eleventh.  His  fate  is  not  recorded. — Pro- 
cessus conti'a  Valdcnses  (Archivio  Storico  Italiano,  1865,  No.  39,  p.  50). 
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earnest  spirits  among  them  who  were  ready  to  daro  as  much  as 
the  orthodox  among  the  infidels  and  barbarians.  Already,  in  1344, 
Clement  TI.  found  himself  obliged  to  address  the  archbishops,  bish- 
ops, and  all  the  faithful  throughout  Armenia,  Persia,  and  the  East, 
warning  them  against  these  emissaries  of  Satan,  who  were  seek- 
ing to  scatter  among  them  the  seeds  of  error  and  schism.  lie  had 
no  inquisitors  to  call  upon  in  those  regions,  but  he  ordered  the  prel- 
ates to  inquire  after  them  and  to  punish  them,  authorizing  them, 
with  a  singular  lack  of  perception,  to  invoke,  if  necessary,  the  aid 
of  the  secular  arm.  The  Fraticelli  made  at  least  one  convert  of 
importance,  for  in  1346  Clement  felt  himself  obliged  to  cite  for 
appearance  within  four  months  no  less  a  personage  than  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Seleucia,  who,  infected  with  pseudo-minorite  errors,  had 
written  in  Armenian  and  was  circulating  throughout  Asia  a  postJI 
on  St.  John  in  which  ho  asserted  the  forbidden  doctrine  of  the 
poverty  of  Christ.  In  1354  Innocent  VI.  heanl  of  Fraticellian 
missionari^  laboring  among  the  Chazars  of  the  Crimea,  and  he 
forthwith  ordered  the  Bishop  of  Caffa  to  repress  them  with  inquis- 
itorial methods.  In  13T5  Gregory  XI.  learned  that  they  were 
active  in  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Asia,  and  he  promptly  ordered  the 
Franciscan  provincial  of  those  regions  to  enforce  on  them  the  se- 
verity of  the  laws.  One,  named  Lorenzo  Oarbonello,  had  ventured 
to  Tunis,  to  infect  with  his  heresy  the  Christians  of  that  kingdom, 
whereupon  Gregory  commanded  Giacomo  Patani  and  Guillen  de 
Eipoll,  the  captains  of  the  Christian  troops  in  the  service  of  the 
Bey  of  Tunis,  to  seize  him  and  send  him  in  chains  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Naples  or  of  Pisa.  Doubtless,  if  the  command  was 
obeyed,  it  led  the  unthinking  Moslem  to  thank  Allah  that  they 
were  not  Christians.* 

In  Languedoc  and  Provence  the  rigorous  severity  with  which 
the  Spirituals  had  been  exterminated  seems  to  have  exercised  a 
wholesome  influence  in  repressing  the  FraticelU,  but  nevertheless 
a  few  cases  on  record  shows  the  existence  of  the  sect.  In  1336  we 
hear  of  a  number  confined  in  the  papal  dungeons  of  Avignon — 
among  them  a  papal  chaplain — and  that  Guillaume  Lombard,  the 
judge  of  ecclesiastical  causes,  was  ordered  to  exert  against  them 

'  Rajnald.  ann.  13U,  No.  8 ;  ann.  134G,  No.70;  ami.  1354,  No,  31 ;  an n.  1375, 
No,  27. 
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the  full  severity  of  the  laws.  In  1354  two  Tuscan  Fmticelli,  Gio- 
vanni da  Castiglione  and  Francesco  d'  Arquata,  were  arrested  at 
Montpellier  for  holding  that  John  XXII.  had  forfeited  his  author- 
ity by  altering  the  definitions  of  the  hull  Exiit,  and  that  his  suc- 
cessors were  not  the  true  Church.  Innocent  VI.  caused  them 
to  be  brought  before  him,  but  all  efforts  to  make  them  recant 
were  vain ;  they  went  tranquilly  to  the  stake,  singing  Gloria  in 
excehis,  and  were  reverenced  as  martyrs  by  a  large  number  of 
their  brethren.  Two  others,  named  Jean  do  Narbonne  and  Mau- 
rice had  not  long  before  met  the  same  fate  at  Avignon.  In  north- 
em  France  we  hear  little  of  the  heresy.  The  only  recorded  case 
seems  to  be  that  of  Denis  Soulechat,  a  professor  of  the  University 
of  Paris,  who  taught  in  1363  that  the  law  of  divine  love  does  away 
with  property,  and  that  Christ  and  the  apostles  held  none.  Sum- 
moned by  the  Inquisitor  Guillaume  Rochin,  ho  abjured  before  the 
Faculty  and  then  appealed  to  the  popo.  At  Avignon,  when  he 
endeavored  to  purge  himself  before  an  assembly  of  theologians, 
he  only  added  new  errors  to  his  old  ones,  and  was  sent  back  to 
the  Cardinal  of  Beauvais  and  the  Sorbonne  with  orders  to  mate 
him  recant,  and  to  punish  him  properly  with  the  advice  of  the 
inquisitor.    In  1368  he  was  forced  to  a  public  abjuration.* 

In  Spain  a  few  cases  show  that  the  heresy  extended  across 
the  Pyrenees.  In  Valencia,  Fray  Jayme  Justi  and  the  Tertiaries 
Guillermo  Gelabert  and  Marti  Petri,  when  arrested  by  B.  de 
Masqueta,  commissioner  of  the  Inquisitor  Leonardo  de  Puycerda, 
appealed  to  Clement  VI.,  who  ordered  the  Bishop  of  Valencia  to 
release  them  on  their  giving  bail  not  to  leave  the  city  until  their 
case  should  be  decided  at  Avignon.  They  must  have  had  wealthy 
disciples,  for  security  was  furnished  in  the  heavy  sum  of  thirty 
thousand  sols,  and  they  were  discharged  from  prison.  The  papal 
court  was  in  no  hurry  with  the  case — probably  it  was  forgotten — 
when,  in  1353,  Clement  learned  that  the  two  Tertiaries  were  dead, 
and  that  Justi  was  in  the  habit  of  leaving  the  city  and  spreading 
his  pestiferous  doctrines  among  the  people.    He  therefore  ordered 

■  Eaynald.  ann.  133G,  No.  64;  ann.  1351,  No.  31;  ann.  13C8,  No.  16-7.— Ar- 
chives de  rinq.  do  Carcass.  (Doat,  XXSV.  ISO).— Mosheims  Ketsergesoiiichte  T. 

887 Henr.  Eebdorff  Anaal.  ana.  1353  (Freher  et  Struv.  I.  333),— Eymeric, 

p.  358.— D'Argentrfi,  I,  L  383-6. 
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Hugo,  Bishop  of  Valencia,  and  tlio  Inquisitor  Nicolas  Uoselli  to 
prosecute  the  case  forthwith.  Justi  must  have  recanted,  for  he 
was  merely  imprisoned  for  life,  while  the  bones  of  the  Uvo  Terti- 
ariea  were  dug  up  and  burned.  Even  more  obdurate  was  T'ray 
Arnaldo  Mutaner,  who  for  nineteen  years  infected  Puycerda  and 
Urgel  with  the  same  heresy.  He  was  contumacious  and  refused 
to  appear  when  summoned  to  abjure.  After  consultation  with 
Gregory  XI.,  Berenger  Darili,  Bishop  of  Urge],  condemned  him, 
and  so  did  Ejiuerich.  Pursuit  appai-ently  grew  hot,  and  he  iled 
to  the  East.  The  last  we  hear  of  him  is  in  1373,  when  Gregoiy 
ordered  his  vicar,  the  Franciscan  Arnaud,  to  seiiM  him  and  send 
him  iu  chains  to  the  papal  court,  but  whether  the  effort  was 
snceessful  we  have  no  means  of  linowing.  A  bull  of  Martin 
v.  in  1426  shows  the  continued  existence  of  Eraticeili  in  Ara- 
gon  and  Catalonia,  and  the  necessity  of  active  measures  for  their 
extirpation.* 

It  was  probably  a  heresy  of  the  same  nature  which,  in  1443, 
was  discovered  in  Durango,  Biscay.  The  heresiarch  wiis  the  Fran- 
ciscan Alonso  de  MeUa,  brother  of  Juan,  Cardinal-bishop  of  Za- 
mora,  and  the  sectaries  were  known  as  Cerceras.  Tho  story  that 
Alonso  taught  indiscriminate  sexual  intereoui-se  is  doubtless  one 
of  the  customary  exaggerations.  King  Juan  II.,  in  the  absence 
of  the  Inquisition,  sent  the  Franciscan,  Francisco  de  Soria,  and 
Juan  Alonso  Cherino,  Abbot  of  AlcalA  la  Eeal,  to  investigate  the 
matter,  with  two  alguazils  and  a  sufficient  force.  Tiie  heretics  * 
were  seized  and  carried,  some  to  Valladolid  and  some  to  Santo 
Domingo  de  la  Calgada,  where  torture  was  used  to  extract  con- 
fession, and  the  obstinate  ones  were  burned  in  considerable  num- 
bers. Fray  Alonso  de  Mella,  however,  managed  to  escape  and 
fled  to  Granaxia,  it  is  said,  with  some  of  his  girls;  Ijut  he  did  not 
avert  his  fate,  for  he  was  aoanofDereado  by  the  Moors— that  is,  put 
to  a  lingering  death  with  pointed  sticks.  The  affair  must  have 
made  a  profound  impression  on  the  popular  mind,  for  even  until 
modem  times  the  people  of  Durango  were  reproached  by  their 
neighbors  with  the  "  autos  de  Fray  Alonso,"  and  in  1828  an  over- 
zealous  alcalde,  to  obliterate  all  record  of  the  matter,  burned  the 

'  Bipoli  11. 345.— Eymeric. pp.  366^7.— RajnalJ.  aim.  1373,  No.  19;  sdu.  1-126, 
No.  18.— Wadding,  ann.  1371,  No.  36-30. 
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original  documents  of  the  process,  whicli  till  then  had 
quietly  among  the  records  of  the  parish  church.* 

The  violent  measures  of  John  XXII.,  followed  up  by  his  suc- 
cessors, for  a  while  effectually  repressed  the  spiritual  asceticism 
of  the  Franciscans.  Yet  it  was  impossible  that  impulses  which 
were  so  marked  a  characteristic  of  the  age  should  be  wholly  oblit- 
erated in  an  Order  in  which  they  had  become  traditional.  "We 
see  this  in  the  kindness  manifested  by  the  Franciscans  to  the  Fra- 
ticelli  when  it  could  be  done  without  too  much  risk,  and  wo  cannot 
doubt  that  there  were  many  who  aspired  to  imitate  the  founder 
without  daring  to  overleap  the  bounds  of  obedience.  Such  men 
could  not  but  look  with  alarm  and  disgust  at  the  growing  world- 
liness  of  the  Order  under  the  new  dispensation  of  John.  When 
the  Provincial  of  Tuscany  could  lay  aside  five  hundred  florins  out 
of  the  alms  given  to  his  brethren,  and  then  lend  this  sum  to  the 
Hospital  of  S.  Maria  of  Siena  at  ten  per  cent,  per  annum,  although 
so  flagrant  a  violation  of  his  vows  and  of  the  canons  against  usury 
brought  upon  him  the  penalty  of  degradation,  it  required  a  divine 
visitation  to  impress  his  sin  upon  the  minds  of  his  fellows,  and  he 
died  in  1373  in  great  agony  and  without  the  sacraments.  "Various 
other  manfestations  about  the  same  time  indicate  the  magnitude 
of  the  evil  and  the  impossibility  of  suppressing  it  by  human  means. 
Under  Eoniface  IX.,  Franciscans,  we  are  told,  were  in  the  habit 
of  seeking  dispensations  to  enable  them  to  hold  benefices  and  even 
pluraUties ;  and  the  pope  decreed  that  any  Mendicant  desiring  to 
be  transferred  to  a  non-Mendicant  Order  should,  as  a  preliminary, 
pay  a  hundred  gold  florins  to  the  papal  camera.  Under  such  a 
system  there  could  be  scarce  a  pretence  of  maintaining  the  holy 
poverty  which  had  been  the  ideal  of  Francis  and  his  followers-f 

Yet  the  ardent  thirst  of  poverty  and  the  belief  that  in  it  lay 
the  only  assured  path  to  salvation  were  too  widely  diffused  to 
be  repressed.     Giovanni  Colorabini,  a  rich  and  ambitious  citizen 


•  Garibay,  Cotop.  Historial  de  Espana,  Lib,  xvi.  c,  31.— La  Puente,  Epit.  de 
la  Cronica  de  Juan  II.,  Lib.  iv.  c.  i.— Pelayo,  Heterodoxos  Eapafloles,  I,  546-7,— 
Mariana,  Lib.  xxi.  c.  18. — Rodrigo,  Inquiaicion,  II.  ll-12.--Paramo,  p.  131. 

t  Wadding,  ann.  1383,  No.  2.— Qotielinffi  Personte  Cosmodrom.  ^t.  v.  c.  84 
(Meibom.  Rer.  German,  I.  317). 
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of  Siena  had  his  thoughts  accidentally  directed  to  heaven.  His 
career  strUiingly  resembles  that  of  Peter  "Waldo,  save  that  the 
Church,  grown  wiser,  utilized  his  zeal  instead  at  antagonizing  him. 
The  Order  of  Jesuats  which  he  founded  was  approved  by  Urban  V, 
in  1367.  It  was  an  order  of  lay  brethren  under  the  Augustlnian 
Eule,  vowed  to  poverty  and  devoted  to  the  care  of  the  sick,  not 
unlike  that  of  the  CeUites  or  Alexians  of  the  Ehinelands.* 

It  was  inevitable  that  there  should  be  dissatisfaction  among 
the  more  ascetic  Franciscans,  and  that  the  more  zealous  of  these 
should  seek  some  remedy  short  of  heresy.  In  1350  Gentile  of 
Spoleto  obtained  from  Clement  VI.  authorization  for  some  houses 
of  stricter  observance.  Immediately  the  experience  of  Angelo 
and  Liberate  was  repeated.  The  wrath  of  the  Conventuals  was 
excited.  The  innovators  were  accused  of  adopting  the  short  and 
narrow  gowns  which  had  been  the  distinguishing  mark  of  the 
dreaded  Olivists.  In  the  General  Chapter  of  1353,  the  General 
Farignano  was  urged  to  exterminate  them  by  the  measures  which 
had  proved  so  effective  in  Languedoc.  To  this  he  did  not  assent, 
but  he  set  spies  to  work  to  obtain  evidence  against  them,  and  soon 
was  able  to  accuse  them  of  receiving  Fraticelli,  They  admitted 
the  fact,  but  argued  that  this  had  been  in  the  hope  of  converting 
the  heretics,  and  when  they  proved  obstinate  they  had  been  ex- 
pelled— but  they  had  not  been  reported  to  the  Inquisition  as  duty 
required.  Armed  with  this,  Farignano  represented  to  Innocent  VI. 
the  grave  dangers  of  the  innovation,  and  obtained  a  revocation  of 
the  papal  authorization.  The  brethren  were  dispersed,  Gentile 
and  two  companions  were  thrown  into  prison  at  Orvieto;  his  co- 
adjutor, Fr^  Martino,  a  most  exemplary  man,  who  shone  in  mira- 
cles after  death,  died  the  next  year,  and  the  rest  were  reduced  to 
obedience.  After  prolonged  captivity  Gentile  was  releasetl,  and 
died  in.  1362,  worn  out  with  fruitless  labors  to  restore  the  disci- 
pline of  the  Order,+ 

More  fortunate  was  his  disciple,  Paoluccio  da  Trinci,  of  Foligno, 
a  simple  and  unlearned  friar,  who  had  obtained  from  his  kinsman. 


•  Baluz.  et  Mansi  IV.  566  sqq.  In  1606  Paul  V.  allowed  tlie  Jesuats  to  take 
orders. 

t  Wadding,  ann.  1350,  So.  15  ;  ann.  1354,  Wo.  1,2;  aun.  1362,  No.  4.— Chrou. 
Glasaberger  ann.  1333, 1354, 1355. 
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Ugolino,  Lord  of  Foligno,  a  dungeon  in  which  to  gratify  his  thirst 
for  asceticism.  Though  he  liad  permission  for  this  from  his  su- 
periors, he  suffered  much  from,  the  hostihty  of  the  laxer  brethren, 
but  his  austerities  gained  him  great  popular  reverence  and  many 
disciples.  In  1368  tho  General  Farignano  chanced  to  attend  a  pro- 
vincial chapter  at  Foligno,  and  was  persuaded  to  ask  of  Ugolino 
a  six)t  called  Brulliano,  in  the  mountains  between  Foligno  and 
Camerino,  as  a  hermitage  for  Paoluccio  and  his  followers.  After 
his  request  was  granted  he  dreaded  a  schism  in  the  Order  and 
wished  to  recall  it,  but  TJgolino  held  him  to  bis  purpose.  The 
place  was  wild,  rocky,  marshy,  unwholesome,  infested  with  ser- 
pents, and  Edmost  uninhabited.  Thither  Paoluccio  led  his  brethren, 
and  they  were  forced  to  adopt  the  sabots  or  wooden  shoes,  which 
became  the  distinguishing  foot-gear  of  their  Order.  Their  repu- 
tation spread  apace  ;  converts  flocked  to  them  ;  tlieir  buildings 
required  enlargement ;  associate  houses  were  founded  in  many 
places,  and  thus  arose  the  Observantines,  or  Franciscans  of  strict 
observance— an  event  in  the  history  of  the  Church  only  second  in 
importance  to  the  original  foundation  of  the  Mendicant  Orders.* 
"When  Paoluccio  died,  in  1390,  he  was  already  reckoned  as  a 
provincial  within  the  Order.  After  an  interval  he  was  succeeded 
by  his  coadjutor,  Giovanni  Stronconi.  In  1405  began  the  marvel- 
lous career  of  St,  Bernardino  of  Siena,  who  counts  as  the  formal 
founder  of  the  Observantines.  They  had  merely  been  called  the 
Brethren  of  the  Hermitages  imtil  the  Council  of  Constance  estab- 
lished them  as  an  organization  virtually  independent  of  the  Con- 
ventuals, when  they  took  the  name  by  which  they  have  since  been 
known.  Everywhere  their  institution  spread.  New  houses  arose, 
or  those  of  the  Conventuals  were  reformed  and  given  over  to 
them.  Thus  in  1426  they  were  introduced  into  the  province  of 
Strassburg  through  the  intervention  of  Matilda  of  Savoy,  wife  of 
the  Palsgrave  Louis  the  Bearded.  Famihar  in  her  youth  with 
their  virtues,  she  took  occasion  at  Heidelberg  to  point  out  to  her 
husband  the  Franciscans  in  their  convent  garden  below  them, 
amusing  themselves  with  military  exercises.  It  resulted  in  the 
reform  of  all  the  houses  in  his  dominions  and  tho  introduction  of 
the  Observantine  discipline,  not  without  serious  trouble.     In  1453 

'  Wadding,  aon.  1368,  No.  10-13. 
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Nicholas  of  Cusa,  as  legate,  forced  all  the  houses  in  the  diocese  of 
Bamberg  to  adopt  the  Observantine  discipline,  under  threat  of 
forfeiting  their  privileges.  In  1431  the  holy  house  on  Mt.  AI- 
vemo,  the  Franciscan  Mecca,  was  made  over  to  them,  and  in  1434 
the  guardianship  of  the  Holy  Places  in  Jerusalem.  In  1460  we 
hear  of  their  penetrating  to  distant  Ireland,  It  is  not  to  he  sup- 
posed that  the  Conventuals  submitted  quietly  to  the  encroach- 
ments and  triumphs  of  the  hated  ascetics  whom  for  a  century  and 
a  half  they  had  successfully  baffled  and  persecuted.  Quarrels, 
sharper  and  bitterer  even  than  those  with  the  Dominicans,  were 
of  constant  occurrence,  and  were  beyond  the  power  of  the  popes 
to  allay.  A  promising  effort  at  reunion  attempted  by  Capistrano 
in  1430,  under  the  auspices  of  Martin  V.,  was  defeated  by  the  in- 
curable laxity  of  the  Conventuals,  and  there  was  nothing  left  for 
both  sides  but  to  continue  the  war.  In  1435  the  strife  rose  to 
such  a  pitch  in  France  that  Charles  VII.  was  obliged  to  appeal 
to  the  Council  of  Basle,  which  responded  with  a  decree  in  favor 
of  the  Observantines.  The  struggle  was  hopeless.  The  corrup- 
tion of  the  Conventuals  was  so  universally  recognized  that  even 
Pius  II.  does  not  hesitate  to  say  that,  though  they  generally  excel 
as  theologians,  virtue  is  the  last  thing  about  which  most  of  them 
concern  themselves.  In  contrast  with  this  the  holiness  of  the  new 
organization  won  for  it  the  veneration  of  the  people,  while  the  un- 
flagging zeal  with  which  it  served  the  Holy  See  secured  for  it  the 
favor  of  the  popes  precisely  as  the  Mendicant  Orders  liatl  done  in 
the  thirteenth  century.  At  first  merely  a  branch  of  the  Francis- 
cans, then  placed  under  a  virtually  independent  vicar-general,  at 
length  Leo  X.,  after  ^-ainly  striving  to  heal  the  differences,  gave 
the  Observantines  a  general  minister  and  reduced  the  Conventuals 
to  a  subordinate  position  under  a  general  master.* 

'Wadding,  ann.  13T5,  No.  44;  aun.  1390,  No.  1-10;  aim.  1403,  Wo.  1 ;  ann. 
1405,  Ko.  3;  ann.  1415,  No.  6-7;  ann.  1431,  No.  8;  ann.  1434,  No.  7;  nnu.  1435, 
No.  13-13;  ana.  14S3,  No.  18-26 ;  ann.  U54,  No.  33-3;  ann.  1455, No.  43-7;  bdii. 
1456,  No.  139;  anu.  1498,Na7-S;  ann.  1409,  No.  18-30.— Cliron.  Glasabei-gcr 
ann.  1436, 1430, 1501,  1517.— Tlieiner  Wonument.  Hibeni.  ct  Bcotor.  No.  801,  p. 
435,  No.  844,  p.  430,— .^n.  Sjlvii  0pp.  inedd.  (Atti  dclla  AccaJcmia  dei  Lincei, 
1883,  p.  546).— Cliron.  Anon.  (Analecta  Franciscana  1. 391-3). 

Tbc  bitterness  of  the  strife  between  tlie  two  branches  of  the  Order  is  illus- 
trated by  the  fact  that  the  FranciBcan  Church  of  Palma,ia  Majorca,  wlien  struck 
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A  religious  revival  such  as  this  brought  into  service  a  class  of 
men  who  were  worthy  representatives  of  the  Peter  Martyrs  and 
Guillem  Amauds  of  the  early  Inquisition.  Under  their  ruthless 
energy  the  Fraticelli  were  doomed  to  extinction.  The  troubles 
of  the  Great  Schism,  haxl  allowed  the  heretics  to  flourish  almost 
unnoticed  and  unmolested,  but  after  the  Church  had  healed  its 
dissensions  at  Constance  and  had  entered  upon  a  new  and  vigor- 
ous hfe,  it  set  to  work  in  earnest  to  eradicate  them.  Hardly  had 
Martin  V.  returned  to  Italy  from  Constance  when  he  issued  from 
Mantua,  November  14,  1418,  a  bull  in  which  he  deplores  the  in- 
crease of  the  abominable  sect  in  many  parts,  and  especially  in  the 
Roman  province,  Fortified  with  the  protection  of  the  temporal 
lords,  they  abuse  and  threaten  the  bishops  and  inquisitors  who  at- 
tempt to  repress  them.  The  bishops  and  inquisitors  are  there- 
fore instructed  to  proceed  against  them  vigorously,  without  re- 
gard to  limits  of  jurisdiction,  and  to  prosecute  their  protectors, 
even  if  the  latter  are  of  episcopal  or  regal  dignity,  which  suiS- 
ciently  indicates  that  the  FraticeUi  had  found  favor  with  those  of 
highest  rank  in  both  Church  and  State.  This  accomplished  httle, 
for  in  a  subsequent  bull  of  1431  Martin  alludes  to  the  continued 
increase  of  the  heresy,  and  tries  the  expedient  of  appointing  the 


by  lightning  and  partially  mined  in  1480,  remained  on  this  account  unrepaired 
for  nearly  a  hundred  years,  until  the  Oh  ser  van  tines  got  the  better  of  their  rivals 
and  obtained  possession  of  it.— Dameto,  Pro  y  Bover,  Hist  de  Mallorca,  H.  10C4-5 
(Palma,  1841).  It  Is  related  that  when  Sixtus  IV.,  who  had  been  a  Conventual, 
proposed  in  1477  to  subject  the  Observantincs  to  their  rivals,  the  blessed  Giar 
conio  della  Marea  threatened  bim  with  an  evil  death,  and  he  desisted.— (Chron, 
Glaasberger  ann.  1477). 

The  exceeding  laxity  prov  li  m  tl  Conventuals  is  indicated  by  let- 
ters granted  in  1421  by  the  Fr  n  n  g  n  ral,  Autouiua  dc  Perreto,  to  Friar 
Liebhardt  Forschammer,  perm  tt  h  m.  t  deposit  with  a  faithful  friend  all 
alms  given  to  him,  and  to  esp  d  h  m  Is  own  wants  or  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Order,  at  his  discretion ;  1  w  1  q  ired  to  confess  only  four  times  a 
year,— (Chron.  Glassberger  a  1416)  Th  General  Chapter  held  at  Forli  in 
1431  was  obliged  to  prohibit  the  brethren  from  trading  and  lending  money  on 
usury,  under  pain  of  imprisonment  and  confiscation. --(lb,  ann.  1431).  From  the 
Chapter  of  Ueberlingen,  held  in  143G,  we  learn  that  there  was  a  custom,  by  which, 
for  a  sura  of  money  paid  down,  Franciscan  convents  would  enter  into  obligations 
to  pay  definite  stipends  to  individual  friars. — (lb.  ann.  1436).  In  fact,  the  cfl'orts 
of  reform  at  this  period,  stimulated  by  the  rivalry  of  the  Observantinea,  reveal 
how  utterly  oblivious  the  Order  had  become  of  all  the  prescriptiona  of  the  Rule. 
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Cardinals  of  Albano  and  Porto  as  special  coramissionerg  for  its 
suppression.  The  cardinals  proved  as  inefficient  as  their  prede- 
cessors. In  1423  the  General  Council  of  Siena  ivas  greatly  scan- 
dalized at  finding  that  at  Peniscola  there  ivas  a  heretic  pope  with 
his  college  of  cardinals,  apparently  flourishing  without  an  attempt 
at  concealment,  and  the  Galliean  nation  made  several  ineffectual 
efforts  to  induce  the  council  to  take  active  measures  against  the 
secular  authorities  under  whose  favor  these  scandals  were  allowed 
to  exist.  How  utterly  the  machinery  of  persecution  had  broken 
down  is  illustrated  by  the  case  of  three  PraticeUi  who  had  at  this 
period  been  detected  in  Florence — Bartolorameo  di  Matteo,  Gio- 
vanni di  Marino  of  Lucca,  and  Bartolommco  di  Pietro  of  Pisa. 
Evidently  distrusting  the  Florentine  Inquisition,  which  was  Fran- 
ciscan, Martin  V.  specially  intrusted  the  matter  to  his  legates  then 
presiding  over  the  Council  of  Siena.  On  the  sudden  dissolution 
of  the  council  the  legates  returned  to  Konie,  except  the  Dominican 
General,  Leonardo  of  Florence,  who  went  to  Florence.  To  him, 
therefore,  Martin  wrote,  April  24,  1424,  empowering  him  to  ter- 
minate the  case  himself,  and  expressly  forbidding  the  Inquisitor 
of  Florence  from  taking  any  part  in  it.  In  September  of  the 
same  year  Martin  instructed  Piero,  Abbot  of  Rosacio,  his  rector  of 
the  Mark  of  Ancona,  to  extirpate  the  Fraticelli  existing  there,  and 
the  difficulty  of  the  undertaking  was  recognized  in  the  unwonted 
clemency  which  authorized  Piero  to  reconcile  even  those  who  bad 
been  guilty  of  repeated  relajees.* 

Some  new  motive  force  was  evidently  required.  There  were 
laws  in  abundance  for  the  extermination  of  heresy,  and  an  elabo- 
rate organization  for  their  enforcement,  but  a  paralysis  seemed  to 
have  fallen  upon  it,  and  all  the  efforts  of  the  Holy  See  to  make  it 
do  its  duty  was  in  vain.  The  problem  was  solved  when,  in  1426, 
Martin  boldly  overslaughed  the  Inquisition  and  appointed  two 
Observantines  as  inquisitors,  without  limitation  of  districis  and' 
with  power  to  appoint  deputies,  thus  rendering  them  supreme  over 
the  whole  of  Italy.  These  were  the  men  whom  we  have  so  often 
met  before  where  heresy  was  to  bo  combated — San  Giovanni  da 


•Raynald.  ann.  lilS,  No.  11;  ami.  1431,  No.  4;  ann.  1424,  No.  7.— Jo.  lie  Ra- 
gusio  de  Init.  Basil.  Concil.  (Hon.  Cone.  Gen.  Skg.  XV.  T.  I.  pp.  30-1,  40,  55).— 
Kipoll  II.  US. 
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Oapistrano,  and  the  blessed  Giacomo  da  Montebrandano,  gener- 
ally known  as  della  ilarca — both  full  of  zeal  and  energy,  who  richly 
earned  their  respective  canonization  and  beatification  by  lifelong 
devotion  and  by  services  which  can  scarce  he  overestimated.  It 
is  true  that  Giacomo  was  commissioned  only  as  a  missionary,  to 
preach  to  the  heretics  and  reconcile  them,  but  the  difference  was 
practically  undiscovecable,  and  when,  a  quarter  of  a  century  later, 
he  fondly  looked  back  over  the  exploits  of  his  youth,  he  related 
with  pride  how  the  heretics  fled  from  before  his  face,  abandoned 
their  strongholds,  and  left  their  flocks  to  his  mercy.  Their  head- 
quarters seem  to  have  been  in  the  Mark  of  Ancona,  and  chiefly 
in  the  dioceses  of  Fabriano  and  Jesi.  There  the  new  inquisitors 
boldly  attacked  them.  There  was  no  resistance.  Such  of  the 
teachers  as  could  do  so  sought  safety  in  flight,  and  the  fato  of  the 
rest  may  bo  guessed  from  the  instructions  of  Martin  in  1428  to 
Astorgio,  Bishop  of  Ancona,  his  lieutenant  in  the  Mark,  with  re- 
spect to  the  village  of  Magnalata.  As  it  had  been  a  receptacle  of 
heretics,  it  is  to  be  levelled  with  the  earth,  never  to  be  rebuilt. 
Stubborn  heretics  are  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  the  law— that 
is,  of  course,  to  be  burned,  as  Giacomo  della  Marca  tells  us  was  the 
case  with  many  of  them.  Those  who  repent  may  be  reconciled, 
bat  their  leaders  are  to  be  imprisoned  for  life,  and  are  to  be  tort- 
ured, if  necessary,  to  force  them  to  reveal  the  names  of  their  fel- 
lows elsewhere.  The  simple  folk  who  have  been  misled  are  to  be 
scattered  around  in  the  vicinage  where  they  can  cultivate  their 
lands,  and  are  to  be  recompensed  by  dividing  among  them  the 
property  confiscated  from  the  rest.  The  children  of  heretic  parents 
are  to  be  taken  away  and  sent  to  a  distance,  where  they  can  be 
brought  up  in  the  faith.  Heretic  books  are  to  be  diflgently 
searched  for  throughout  the  province;  and  ail  magistrates  and 
communities  are  to  be  warned  that  any  favor  or  protection  shown 
to  heretics  will  be  visited  with  forfeiture  of  municipal  rights.* 

Such  measures  ought  to  have  been  effective,  as  well  as  the  de- 
vice of  Capistrano,  who,  after  driving  the  Fraticelli  out  of  Massacio 
and  Palestrina,  founded  Observantine  houses  there  to  serve  as 
citadels  of  the  faith,  but  the  heretics  were  stubborn  and  enduring, 

-  Wadding,  ann.  1426,  No.  1-4.— Ray n aid.  ann.  1438,  No.  7.— Jac.  de  JIatchia 
Dial.  (Baluz.  et  Mansi  U.  597,  G09). 
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When  Engenius  IV,  succeeded  to  the  papacy  he  renewed  Capis- 
trano's  commission  in  1432  as  a  general  inquisitor  against  tho 
FratieelU.  "We  have  no  details  of  his  activity  during  this  period, 
but  he  was  doubtless  busily  employeti,  though  he  was  deprived  of 
the  assistance  of  Giaconio,  who  until  1440  was,  as  we  have  seen,  at 
work  among  the  Cathari  of  Bt^nia  and  the  Hussites  of  Hungary. 
The  Fraticelli  of  Ancona  were  still  troublesome,  for,  on  his  return 
from  Asia  in  1441,  Giacomo  was  sent  thither  as  special  inquis- 
itor for  their  suppression.  When,  in  1447,  Nicholas  V.  ascended 
the  papal  thijane,  he  made  haste  to  renew  Capistrano's  commis- 
sion, and  in  1449  a  combined  attack  was  made  on  the  heretics  of 
the  Mark,  possibly  stimulated  by  the  capture,  in  his  own  court,  of 
a  bishop  of  the  Traticelli  named  Matteo,  disguised  in  a  Franciscan 
habit.  Nicholas  himself  went  to  Fabriano,  while  Capistrano  and 
Giacomo  scoured  the  countiy.  Magnalata  had  been  rebuilt  in 
spite  of  tho  prohibition,  and  it,  with  Migliorotta,  Poggio,  and 
Mernlo,  was  brought  back  to  the  faith,  by  what  means  we  can 
well  guess,  Giacomo  boasts  that  the  heretics  gave  five  hundred 
ducats  to  a  bmvo  to  slay  Capistrano,  and  on  one  occasion  two  hun- 
dred and  on  another  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  procure  his  own 
death,  but  the  assassins  in  each  case  were  touched  with  compunc- 
tion and  came  in  and  made  confession— doubtless'  a  profitable 
revelation  for  sharpers  to  make,  for  no  one  acquainted  with  Italian 
society  at  that  period  can  imagine  that  such  sums  would  not  have 
efiected  their  object.  The  inquisitors,  however,  were  specially 
protected  by  Heaven.  Capistrano's  legend  relates  that  on  one 
occasion  the  heretics  waited  for  him  in  ambush.  His  companions 
passed  in  safety,  and  when  he  followed  alone,  absorbed  in  medita- 
tion and  prayer,  a  sudden  whirlwind,  with  torrents  of  rain,  kept 
his  assailants  in  their  lair,  and  he  escaped,  Giacomo  was  similarly 
divinely  guarded.  At  llatelica  a  heretic  concealed  himself  in  a 
chapel  of  the  Virgin  to  assail  the  inquisitor  as  lie  passed,  but  the 
Virgin  appeared  to  him  with  threats  so  terrible  that  he  fell  to  the 
ground  and  lay  there  tiU  the  neighbors  carried  him  to  a  hospital, 
and  it  Avas  three  months  before  he  was  able  to  seek  Giacomo  at 
Fermo  and  abjure.* 

*  Wadding,  nnn.  1436,  N"o.  15^16 ;  Rogcst.  Mart.  V.  No,  1G3 ;  aim.  1433,  No. 
8-9 ;  ann.  1441,  N».  37-8 ;  onn.  1447,  No.  10  ;  uun.  1450,  No.  108  ;  ann.  147G, 
III.— 13 
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The  unlucky  captives  were  brought  before  Nicholas  at  Fabri- 
ano  and  burned.  Giacomo  tells  us  that  the  stench  lasted  for  three 
days  and  extended  as  faj*  as  the  convent  in  which  ho  was  staying. 
He  exerted  himself  to  save  the  souls  of  those  whose  bodies  were 
forfeit  by  reason  of  relapse,  and  succeeded  in  all  cases  but  one. 
This  hardened  heretic  was  the  treasurer  of  the  sect,  named  Chiuso. 
He  refused  to  recant,  and  would  not  call  upon  God  or  the  Virgin 
or  the  saints  for  aid,  but  simply  said  "  Fire  will  not  bum  me." 
His  endurance  was  tested  to  the  utmost.  For  three  days  he  was 
burned  piecemeal  at  intervals,  but  his  resolution  never  gave  Way, 
and  at  last  he  expired  impenitent,  iu  spite  of  the  Idndly  efforts  to 
torture  him  to  heaven.* 

After  this  we  hear  little  of  the  FraticeUi,  although  the  sect 
still  continued  to  exist  for  a  while  in  secret.  In  1467  Paul  II.  con- 
verted a  number  of  them  who  were  brought  from  Poli  to  Borne. 
Eight  men  and  six  women,  with  paper  mitres  on  their  heads,  were 
exposed  to  the  jeers  of  the  populace  on  a  high  scaffold  at  the  Ara- 
cceli,  while  the  papal  vicar  and  five  bishops  preached  for  their 
conversion.  Their  penance  consisted  in  imprisonment  in  the  Cam- 
pidoglio,  and  in  wearing  a  long  robe  bearing  a  white  cross  on 
breast  and  back.  It  was  probably  on  this  occasion  that  Kodrigo 
Sanchez,  a  favorite  of  Paul's,  and  subsequently  Bishop  of  Palencia, 
wrote  a  treatise  on  the  poverty  of  Christ,  in  which  he  proved  tiiat 
ecclesiastics  led  apostolic  lives  in  the  midst  of  their  possessions. 
In  I'tll  Frd  Tommaso  di  Scarlino  was  sent  to  Piombino  and  the 
maritime  parts  of  Tuscany  to  drive  out  some  FraticeUi  who  had 
been  discovered  there.  This  is  the  last  allusion  to  them  that  I  have 
met  with,  and  thereafter  they  may  be  considered  as  virtually  ex- 
tinct. That  they  soon  passed  completely  out  of  notice  may  he 
mferred  from  the  fact  that  in  1487,  when  the  Spanish  Inquisition 
persecuted  some  Observantines,  Innocent  VIII.  issued  a  general 
order  that  any  Franciscans  imprisoned  by  Dominican  inquisitors 
should  be  handed  over  for  trial  to  their  own  superiors,  and  that  no 
such  prosecutions  should  be  thereafter  undertaken.f 

No.  34-5.— Eaynald.  ann.  1433,  No.  S4.— Jac.  de  Marchia  Dial.  (Baluz.  et  Mansi 
II.  610). 

*  Jac.  de  Marchia  1.  c. 

t  Stepii,  Infessur^  Diar.  Urb.  Eom.  aan.  14C7  (Eccard.  Corp.  Hist.  n.  1893).— 
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The  Observantine  movement  may  be  credited  witli  the  destnic- 
tion  of  the  Fratieelli,  not  so  much  by  furnishing  the  men  and  the 
zeal  required  for  their  violent  suppression  as  by  supplying  an  or- 
ganization in  which  ascetic  longings  could  be  safely  gratified,  and 
by  attracting  to  themselves  the  popular  veneration  which  had  so 
long  served  as  a  safeguard  to  the  heretics.  When  we  read  of 
Capistrano's  reputation  among  his  countrymen— how  in  Vicenza, 
in  1451,  the  authorities  had  to  shut  the  city  gates  to  keep  out  the 
influx  of  surging  crowds,  and  when  he  walked  the  streets  he  had 
to  be  accompanied  by  a  guard  of  Frati  to  keep  off  the  people  seek- 
ing to  touch  him  with  sticks  or  to  secure  a  fragment  of  his  gar- 
ment as  a  rehc  ;  how  in  Florence,  in  1456,  an  armed  guard  was 
requisite  to  prevent  his  suHoeation — we  can  realize  the  tremendous 
influence  exercised  by  him  and  his  fellows  in  diverting  the  current 
of  pubhc  opinion  to  the  Church  which  they  represented.  Like  the 
Mendicants  of  the  thirteenth  century,  they  restored  to  it  much  of 
the  reverence  which  it  had  forfeited,  in  spite  of  the  relaxation  and 
self-indulgence  to  which,  if  Foggio  is  to  be  believed,  many  of  them 
speedily  degenerated.* 

!Not  less  effective  was  the  refuge  which  the  Observantines  af- 
forded to  those  whose  morbid  tendencies  led  them  to  seek  super- 
human austerity.  The  Church  having  at  last  recognized  the  ne- 
cessity of  furnishing  an  outlet  for  those  tendencies,  as  the  old 
Fraticelh  died  or  were  burned  there  were  none  to  take  their  place, 
and  the  sect  disappears  from  view  without  leaving  a  trace  behind 
it.  Ascetic  zeal  must  indeed  have  been  intense  when  it  could  not 
be  satiated  by  such  a  life  as  that  of  Lorenzo  da  Fernio,  who  died 
in  1481  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  ten,  after  passing  ninety 
years  with  the  Observantines.  For  forty  of  these  years  he  lived 
on  Mont  Alverno,  wearing  neither  cowl  nor  sandals — bareheaded 
and  barefooted  in  the  severest  weather,  and  with  the  thinnest  gar- 
ments. If  there  were  natures  which  craved  more  tlian  this,  the 
Church  had  learned  either  to  utilize  or  to  control  them.  Thus  was 
organized  the  Order  of  the  Strict  Observance,  better  known  as  the 


Platinffl  Vit.  Pauli  JI.  (Ed,  1574,  p.  308).— Rod.  Santil  Hist.  Hispan.  P.  m.  c.  40 
CB.  Beli  Eer.  Hisp.  Scriptt.  I.  433).— Wadding,  anit.  1371,  No.  14.— KipoU  IV.  22. 
*  Barbarano  de'  Slironi,  Hist,  di  Viconza,  II.  104^.— Poggii  Braccioi.  Dial, 
contra  Hypocrisim. 
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Eeeollocta.  The  Conde  de  Sotomayor,  of  the  nohlest  hlood  of 
Spain,  had  entered  the  Franciscan  Order,  and,  becoming  dissatisfied 
with  its  laxity,  obtained  from  Innocent  VIII.,  in  1487,  authority 
to  found  a  reformed  branch,  which  he  established  in  the  wilds  of 
the  Sierra  llorena.  In  spite  of  the  angry  opposition  of  both  Con- 
ventuals and  Observantines,  it  proved  successful  and  spread  per- 
manently through  France  and  Italy.  An  irregular  and  unfortu- 
nate effort  in  the  same  direction  was  made  not  long  after  by 
Matteo  da  Tivoli,  a  Franciscan  whose  thirst  for  supreme  asceticism 
had  led  him  to  adopt  the  life  of  a  hermit,  with  about  eighty  fol- 
lowers, in  the  Roman  province.  They  threw  off  aJl  obedience  to 
the  Order,  under  the  influence  of  Satan,  who  appeared  to  JIatteo 
in  the  guise  of  Christ.  He  was  seized  and  imprisoned,  and  com- 
menced to  doubt  the  reality  of  his  mission,  when  another  vision 
confirmed  him.  He  succeeded  in  escaping  with  a  comrade,  and 
lived  in  caves  among  the  mountains  with  numerous  disciples, 
illuminated  by  God  and  gifted  with  miraculous  power.  He  organ- 
ized his  followers  into  an  independent  Order,  with  general,  provin- 
cials, and  guardians,  but  the  Church  succeeded  in  breaking  it  up 
in  li95,  Matteo  finally  returning  to  the  Conventuals,  while  most 
of  his  disciples  entered  the  Observantines.* 

In  reviewing  this  history  of  the  morbid  aberrations  of  lofty 
impulses,  it  is  impossible  not  to  recognize  how  much  the  Church 
lost  in  vitality,  and  how  much  causeless  suffering  was  inflicted  by 
the  theological  arrogance  and  obstinate  perversity  of  John  XXII. 
"With  tact  and  discretion  the  zeal  of  the  Fraticelli  could  have  been 
utilized,  as  was  subsequently  that  of  the  Observantines.  The 
ceaseless  quarrels  of  the  Conventuals  with  the  latter  explain  the 
persecutions  endured  by  tho  Spirituals  and  the  Fraticelli.  Paoluc- 
oio  was  fortunate  in  finding  men  high  in  station  who  were  wise 
enough  to  protect  his  infant  organization  until  it  had  demonstrated 
its  usefulness  and  was  able  to  defend  itself,  but  there  never  was 
a  time,  even  when  it  was  the  most  useful  weapon  in  the  hands  of 
the  Holy  See,  when  the  Conventuals  would  not,  had  they  been 
able,  have  treated  it  as  inhumanly  as  they  had  treated  the  follow- 
ers of  Angelo  and  Olivi  and  Michele  da  Cesena. 

•  Wadding,  ann.  1481,  No.  9 ;  ann.  1487,  No.  3-5 ;  ami.  1495,  No.  13.— Addis 
and  Arnold's  Catholic  Dictionary,  a.  v,  Recollects. 
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POLITICAL   HERESY    UTILIZE!)   isy  THE   cnilRCll. 

The  identification  of  the  cause  of  the  Clmrch  with  that  of 
God  was  no  new  tiling.  Long  before  the  formulation  of  laws 
against  heresy  and  the  organization  of  the  Inquisition  for  its  sup- 
pression, the  advantage  had  been  recognized  of  denonncing  as  her- 
etics all  who  refused  obedience  to  the  demands  of  prelate  and  pope. 
In  the  quarrel  between  the  empire  and  papacy  over  the  question 
of  the  investitures,  the  Council  of  Lateran,  in  1102,  required  aU 
the  bishops  ia  attendance  to  subscribe  a  declaration  anathematizing 
the  new  heresy  of  disregarding  the  papal  anathema,  and  though 
the  Church  as  yet  was  by  no  means  determined  on  the  death-pen- 
alty for  ordinary  heresy,  it  had  no  hesitation  as  to  the  punishment 
due  to  the  imperialists  who  maintained  the  traditional  rights  of 
the  empire  against  its  uew  pretensions.  In  that  same  year  the 
mont  Sigebert,  who  was  by  no  means  a  follower  of  the  antipope 
Alberto,  was  scandalized  at  the  savage  cruelty  of  Paschal  II.  in 
exhorting  his  adherents  to  the  slaughter  of  all  the  subjects  of 
Henry  IV.  Eobert  the  Hierosolymitan  of  Flanders,  on  his  re- 
turn from  the  iirst  crusade,  had  taken  up  arms  against  Henry  IV. 
and  had  signalized  his  devotion  by  depopulating  the  Cambresis, 
whereupon  Paschal  wrote  to  him  mth  enthusiastic  praises  of  this 
good  work,  urging  him  to  continue  it  as  quite  aa  pious  as  his  labors 
to  recover  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  promising  remission  of  sins  to 
him  and  to  all  his  ruthless  soldiery.  Paschal  himself  became  a 
heretic  when,  in  1111,  yielding  to  the  violence  of  Henry  V.,  he  con- 
ceded the  imperial  right  of  investiture  of  bishops  and  abbots,  al- 
though when  Bruno,  Bishop  of  Segni  and  Abbot  of  Monte  Casino, 
boldly  proved  his  heresy  to  his  face,  he  deprived  the  audacious 
reasoner  of  the  abbacy  and  sent  him  back  to  his  see.  In  Ids  set- 
tlement with  Henry,  he  had  broken  a  consecrated  host,  each  tak- 
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ing  half,  and  had  solemnly  said, "  Even  as  this  body  oi  Christ  is 
divided,  so  let  him  be  divided  from  the  kingdom  of  Christ  who 
shall  attempt  to  violate  our  compact ;"  but  the  stigma  of  heresy 
was  unendurable,  and  in  1112  he  presided  over  the  Council  of 
Lateran,  which  pronounced  void  his  oath  and  his  bvdls.  When 
Henry  complained  that  he  had  violated  his  oath,  he  coolly  replied 
that  he  had  promised  not  to  excommunicate  Henry,  but  not  that 
he  should  not  be  escommunicated  by  others.  If  Paschal  was  not 
forced  hterally  to  abjure  his  heresy  he  did  so  constnictively,  and 
the  principle  was  established  that  even  a  pcipe  could  not  abandon 
a  claim  of  which  the  denial  had  been  pronounced  heretical.  When, 
not  long  afterwards,  the  German  prelates  were  required  at  their 
consecration  to  abjure  all  heresy,  and  especially  the  Henrician,  the 
allusion  was  not  to  the  errors  of  Henry  of  Lausanne,  hut  to  those 
of  the  emperor  who  had  sought  to  limit  the  encroachments  of  the 
Holy  See  on  the  temporal  power.* 

As  heresy,  rightly  so  called,  waxed  and  grew  more  and  more 
tlireatening,  and  the  struggle  for  its  suppression  increased  in  bit- 
terness and  took  an  organized  shape  under  a  formidable  body  of 
legislation,  and  as  the  apphcation  of  the  theory  of  indulgences  gave 
to  the  Church  an  armed  militia  ready  for  mobihzation  without 
cost  whenever  it  chose  to  proclaim  danger  to  the  faith,  the  tempta- 
tion to  invoke  the  fanaticism  of  Christendom  for  the  defence  or 
extension  of  its  temporal  interests  inevitably  increased  in  strength. 
In  so  far  as  such  a  resort  can  be  justified,  the  Albigensian  cru- 
sades were  justified  by  a  real  antagonism  of  faith  which  fore- 
boded a  division  of  Christianity,  and  their  success  irresistibly  led 
to  the  apphcation  of  the  same  means  to  cases  in  which  there  was 
not  the  semblance  of  a  similar  excuse.  Of  these  one  of  the  earli- 
est, as  well  as  one  of  the  most  typical,  was  that  of  the  Stedingers. 

The  Stedingers  were  a  mixed  race  who  had  colonized  on  the 
lower  "Wesor  the  lands  which  their  industry  won  from  the  over- 
flow of  river  and  sea,  their  territory  extending  southwOiTd  to  the 
neighborhood  of  Bremen.  A  rough  and  semi-barbarous  folk,  no 
doubt — hardy  herdsmen  and  fishermen,  with  perhaps  an  occasional 


'  Ooncil.  Lateran.  ann.  1103  (Harcluin.  VI.  ir.  1801-3).— Epist.  Sigebert,  (Mart. 
Ampl.  CoU.  I.  587-94).— Chron.  Cassmeng.  re.  43, 44.  (Cf.  Martene  Ampl.  Coll.  I. 
627.)— Hartzheim  III.  358-65.— Martene  Ampl.  Coll.  I.  050. 
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tendency  to  piracy  in  tho  ages  which  celebrated  the  exploits  of 
the  Yikings  of  Jomsbnrg.  They  were  freemen  under  the  spiritual 
care  of  the  Archbishops  of  Bremen,  who  in  return  enjoyed  their 
tithes.  This  tithe  question  had  been  immemorially  a  troublesome 
one,  ever  suice  a  tincture  of  Christianity  had  oversprea^l  those  re- 
gions. In  the  eleventh  century  Adam  of  Bremen  tells  us  that 
throughout  the  archiepiscopate  the  bishops  sold  their  benedictions 
and  the  people  were  not  only  abandoned  to  lust  and  gluttony,  but 
refused  to  pay  their  tithes.  The  Stedingers  were  governed  by 
judges  of  their  own  choice,  administering  their  own  laws,  until, 
about  1187,  trouble  arose  from  the  attempts  of  the  Counts  of  Old- 
enburg to  extend  their  authority  over  the  redeemed  marshes  and 
islands,  by  building  a  castle  or  two  which  should  keep  the  popula- 
tion in  check.  Tliere  were  few  churches,  and,  as  the  parishes  were 
large,  the  matrons  were  accustomed  to  carry  their  daughters  to 
mass  in  wagons.  The  garrisons  were  in  the  habit  of  aaUying 
forth  and  seizing  these  women  to  solace  their  solitude,  till  the  peo- 
ple arose,  captured  the  castles,  slew  the  garrisons,  and  dug  a  ditch 
across  a  neck  of  their  territory,  leaving  only  one  gate  for  entrance. 
John  Count  of  Oldenburg  recovered  his  castles,  but  after  his  death 
the  Stedingers  reasserted  their  independence.  Among  their  rights 
they  included  tho  non-payment  of  tithes,  and  they  treated  with 
contumely  the  priests  sent  to  compel  their  obedience.  They 
strengthened  their  defences,  and  their  freedom  from  feudal  and 
ecclesiastical  tyranny  attracted  to  them  refugees  from  all  the 
neighboring  lands,  Haitwig,  Archbishop  of  Bremen,  when  on  his 
way  to  the  Iloly  Land  in  1197,  is  said  to  have  asked  Celestin  III. 
to  preach  a  crusade  against  them  as  heretics,  but  this  is  evidently 
an  error,  for  the  Albigensian  wai'S  hail  not  as  yet  suggested  the 
employment  of  such  methods.  Matters  became  more  embroiled 
when  some  monks  who  ventured  to  inculcate  iipon  tho  peasants 
the  duty  of  tithe-paying  were  martyred.  Still  worse  was  it  when 
a  priest,  irritated  at  the  smallness  of  an  oblation  offered  at  Easter 
by  a  woman  of  condition,  in  derision  slipped  into  her  mouth  the 
coin  in  place  of  the  Eucharist.  Unable  to  swallow  it,  and  fearing 
to  commit  sacrilege,  the  woman  kept  it  in  her  mouth  till  her  re- 
turn home,  when  she  ejected  it  in  some  clean  linen  and  discovered 
the  trick.  Enraged  at  this  insult  her  husband  slew  the  priest,  and 
thug  increased  the  general  ferment.    After  his  return  Hartwig  en- 
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deavored,  in  1207,  to  reduce  the  recalcitrant  population,  but  with- 
out success,  except  to  get  some  money.* 

Yet  the  Stedingers  were  welcomed  as  fuUy  orthodox  when 
their  aid  was  wanted  in  the  struggle  which  raged  from  1208  till 
1217,  between  the  rival  archbishops  of  Bremen,  first  between 
Waldemar  and  Burchard,  and  then  between  "Waldemar  and  Ger- 
hardt.  Ranged  at  first  on  the  side  of  Waldemar,  after  the  triumph 
of  Frederic  II,  over  Otho  their  defection  to  Gerhardt  was  decisive, 
and  in  1217  the  latter  obtained  his  archiepiscopal  seat,  where  he 
held  his  allies  in  high  favor  until  his  death  in  1219.  lie  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Gerhardt  II.,  of  the  House  of  Lippe,  a  warlike  prelate 
who  endeavored  to  overthrow  the  liberties  of  Bremen  itself,  and 
to  levy  tolls  on  all  the  commerce  of  the  Weser.  The  Stedinger 
tithes  were  not  likely  to  escape  his  attention.  Other  distractions, 
including  a  war  with  the  King  of  Denmark  and  strife  with  the 
recalcitrant  citizens  of  Bremen,  prevented  any  immediate  effort  to 
subjugate  the  Stedingers,  but  at  length  his  hands  were  free.  His 
brother,  Hermann  Count  of  Lippe,  camo  to  his  assistance  with 
other  nobles,  for  the  independence  of  the  Weser  peasant-folk  was 
of  evil  import  to  the  neighboring  feudal  lords.  To  take  advantage 
of  the  ice  in  those  watery  regions  the  expedition  set  forth  in  De* 
cember,  1229,  under  the  leadership  of  the  count  and  the  archbishop. 
The  Stedingers  resisted  valiantly.  On  Christmas  Day  a  battle  was 
fought  in  which  Count  Hermann  was  slain  and  the  crusaders  put 
to  flight.  To  celebrate  the  triumph  the  victors  in  derision  ap- 
pointed mock  officials,  styling  one  emperor,  another  pope,  and 
others  archbishops  and  bishops,  and  these  issued  letters  under  these 
titles — a  sorry  jest,  which  when  duly  magnified  represented  them 
as  rebels  against  aU  temporal  and  spiritual  authority .+ 

*  Schumacher,  Die  Stedinger,  Bremen,  1865,  pp.  26-8.— Adam,  Bremena.  Qest. 
Pontif.  Hamnmbiirg.  c.  203.— Cbron.  Erfordicna.  onii.  1230  (Schannat  Vindem. 
Litt.  I.  93).— Ciiron,  Rastedens.  (Meibom.  Rer.  Germ.  11.  101).— Albert.  Stadcns. 
Chron.  arm.  1207  {Schilt.  S.  E.  Germ.1. 20B).— Joan.  Otton.  Cat.  Archiepp.  Bremens. 
ouii.  1207  (Menken.  S.  R  Germ.  II.  791). 

t  Albert.  Stadeas.  Chron.  ann.  1308-17,  1330.— Joan.  Otton.  Cat.  Archiepp. 
BremeES.  aim.  1211-30.— Anon.  Sason.  Hist.  Impp.  ann.  1339  (Menken,  m. 
i35),_Chron.  Rastedena.  (Meibom.  II.  101). 

There  is  considerable  confusion  among  the  authorities  with  regard  to  these 
events.  I  have  followed  the  careful  investigations  of  Schumacher,  op.  cit.  pp. 
319-33. 
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It  was  evident  that  some  more  potent  means  must  be  found  to 
overcome  the  indomitable  peasantry,  and  the  device  adopted  was 
suggested  by  the  success,  in  1230,  of  the  crusade  preached  by  "Wil- 
brand,  Bishop  of  Utrecht,  against  the  free  Frisians  in  revenge  for 
their  slaying  his  predecessor  Otho,  a  brother  of  Archbishop  Ger- 
hardt,  and  imprisoning  his  other  brother,  Dietrich,  Provost  of 
Deventer,  after  their  victory  of  Coevorden,  It  was  scarce  pos- 
sible not  to  follow  this  example.  At  a  synod  held  in  Ereracn  in 
1330,  the  Stedingers  were  put  to  the  ban  as  the  vilest  of  heretics, 
who  treated  the  Eucharist  with  contempt  too  horrible  for  descrip- 
tion, who  sought  responses  from  wise- women,  made  waxen  images, 
and  wrought  many  other  works  of  darkness* 

Doubtless  there  were  remnants  of  pagan  superstition  in  Steding, 
such  as  we  shall  hereafter  see  existing  throughout  many  parts  of 
Christendom,  which  served  as  a  foundation  for  these  accusations, 
but  that  in  fact  there  were  no  religious  principles  involved,  and 
that  the  questions  at  issue  were  purely  political,  is  indicated  by  the 
praise  which  Frederic  II.,  in  an  epistle  dated  June  14, 1230,  bestows 
on  the  Stedingers  for  the  aid  which  they  had  rendered  to  a  house 
of  the  Teutonic  Knights,  and  his  exhortation  that  they  should  con- 
tinue to  protect  it.  We  learn,  moreover,  that  everywhere  the  peas- 
antry openly  favored  them  and  joined  them  when  opportunity  per- 
mitted. It  was  simply  an  episode  in  the  extension  of  feudalism  and 
sacerdotalism.  The  scattered  remains  of  the  old  Teutonic  tribal  in- 
dependence were  to  be  crushed,  and  the  combined  powers  of  Church 
and  State  were  summoned  to  the  task.  How  readily  such  aecusa^ 
tions  could  be  unposed  on  the  credulity  of  the  people  we  have  seen 
from  the  operations  of  Conrad  of  Marburg,  and  the  stories  to  which 
he  gave  currency  of  far-pervading  secret  rites  of  demon-worship. 
Yet  the  preliminaries  of  a  crusade  consumed  time,  and  during  1231 
and  1233  Archbishop  Gerhardt  had  all  he  could  do  to  withstand 
the  assaults  of  the  victorious  peasants,  who  twice  captured  and  de- 
stroyed the  castle  of  Schliitter,  which  he  had  rebuilt  to  protect  his 
territories  from  their  incursions ;  he  sought  support  in  Home,  and  in 
October,  1232,  after  ordering  an  investigation  of  the  heresy  by  the 
8  of  Lubeck,  Eatzeburg,  and  Minden,  Gregory  IX.  came  to 


'  Emonia  Cliroo.  aim.  1337,  1330  (Matthici  Annkcta  III,  138,  133).— Sdiu- 
macher,  p.  81, 
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his  aid  with  bulls  addressed  to  the  Bishops  of  Minden,  Lubeck,  and 
Terden,  ordering  them  to  preach  the  cross  against  the  rebels.  In 
these  there  is  nothing  said  about  tithes,  but  the  Stedingers  are  de- 
scribed as  heretics  of  the  worst  description,  who  deny  God,  wor- 
ship demons,  consult  seeresses,  abuse  the  sacrament,  make  wax 
figurines  to  destroy  their  enemies,  and  commit  the  foulest  excesses 
on  the  clergy,  sometimes  naihng  priests  to  the  wall  with  arms  and 
legs  spread  out,  in  derision  of  the  Crucified.  Gregory's  long  pon- 
tificate was  devoted  to  two  paramount  objects — the  destruction  of 
Frederic  II.  and  the  suppression  of  heresy.  The  very  name  of 
heretic  seemed  to  awake  in  him  a  wrath  which  deprived  him  of  all 
reasoning  powers,  and  he  threw  himself  into  the  contest  with  the 
unhappy  peasants  of  the  "Weser  marshes  as  unreservedly  as  he  did 
into  that  which  Conrad  of  Marburg  was  contemporaneously  wag- 
ing with  the  powers  of  darkness  in  the  Ehinelands.  In  January, 
1233,  he  wrote  to  the  Bishops  of  Paderborn,  Hildesheim,  Verden, 
Miinster,  and  Osnabriick,  ordering  them  to  assist  their  brethren  of 
Batzeburg,  Minden,  and  Lubeck,  whom  he  had  commissioned  to 
preach  a  crusade,  with  full  pardons,  against  the  heretics  called 
Stedingers,  who  were  destroying  the  faithful  people  of  those  re- 
gions. An  army  had  meanwhile  been  collected  which  accom- 
plished nothing  during  the  winter  against  the  steadfast  resolution 
of  the  peasants,  and  dispersed  on  the  expiration  of  its  short  term 
of  service.  In  a  papal  epistle  of  June  17, 1233,  to  the  Bishops  of 
Minden,  Lubeck,  and  Katzebwrg,  this  lack  of  success  is  represented 
as  resulting  from  a  mistaken  behef  on  the  part  of  the  crusaders 
that  they  were  not  getting  the  same  indulgences  as  those  granted 
for  the  Holy  Land,  leading  them  to  withdraw  after  gaining  decisive 
advantages.  The  bishops  are  therefore  ordered  to  preach  a  new 
crusade  in  which  there  shall  be  no  error  as  to  the  pardons  to  be 
earned,  unless  meanwhile  the  Stedingers  shall  submit  to  the  arch- 
bishop and  abandon  their  heresies.  Already,  however,  another 
band  of  crusaders  had  been  organized,  which,  towards  the  end  of 
June,  1233,  penetrated  eastern  Steding,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
"Weser.  This  district  had  hitherto  kept  aloof  from  the  strife,  and 
was  defenceless.  The  crusaders  devastated  the  land  with  fire  and 
sword,  slaying  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex,  and  manifesting 
their  religious  zeal  by  burning  all  the  men  who  were  captured. 
The  crusade  came  to  an  inglorious  end,  however ;  for,  encouraged 
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by  its  easy  success,  Count  Burchard  of  Oldenburg,  its  leader,  was 
emboldened  to  attack  the  fortified  lands  on  the  west  bank,  when  he 
and  some  two  hundred  crusaders  were  slain  and  the  rest  were 
glad  to  escape  with  their  lives.*    ■ 

Matters  were  evidently  growing  serious.  The  success  of  the 
Stedingers  in  battling  for  the  maintenance  of  their  independence 
was  awakening  an  uneasy  feeling  among  the  populations,  and  the 
feudal  nobles  were  no  less  interested  than  the  prelates  in  sub- 
duing what  might  prore  to  be  the  nucleus  of  a  dangerous  and  far- 
reaching  revolt.  The  third  crusade  was  therefore  preached  with 
additional  energy  over  a  wider  circle  than  before,  and  prepara- 
tions were  made  for  an  expedition  in  1334  on  a  scale  to  crush  all 
resistance.  Dominicans  spread  hke  a  cloud  over  Holland,  Flan- 
ders, Brabant,  Westphalia,  and  the  Rhinelands,  summoning  the 
faithful  to  defend  religion.  In  Priesland  they  had  little  success, 
for  the  population  sympathized  with  their  kindred  and  were 
rather  disposed  to  maltreat  the  preachers,  but  elsewhere  their 
labors  were  abundantly  rewarded.  Bulls  of  February  11  take  un- 
der papal  protection  the  territories  of  Henry  Easpe  of  Thuringia, 
and  Otho  of  Brunswick,  who  had  assumed  the  cross — the  latter, 
however,  only  with  a  view  to  self-protection,  for  he  was  an  enemy 
of  Archbishop  Gerhardt,  The  heaviest  contingent  came  from  the 
west,  under  Hendrik,  Duke  of  Brabant,  consisting,  it  is  said,  of 
forty  thousand  men  led  by  the  preux  chevalier,  Florent,  Count  of 
Holland,  together  with  Thierry,  Count  of  Cleves,  Amoul  of  Oude- 
narde,  Easso  of  Gavres,  Thierry  of  Dixmunde,  Gilbert  of  Zotte- 
ghem,  and  other  nobles,  eager  to  earn  salvation  and  preserve  their 
feudal  rights.  Three  hundred  ships  from  HoUand  gave  assurance 
that  the  maritime  part  of  the  expedition  should  not  be  lacking. 
Apparently  warned  by  the  disastrous  outcome  of  his  zeal  in  the 
affair  of  Conrad  of  Marburg,  Gregory  at  the  last  moment  seems 
to  have  felt  some  misgiving,  and  in  March,  1234,  sent  to  Bishop 
Guglielmo,  his  legate  in  Iforth  Germany,  orders  to  endeavor  by 
peaceful  means  to  bring  about  the  reconciliation  of  the  peasants. 


■  Hist.  Diploui.  Frid.  H,  T,  IV.  p.  497.— Albert.  Stadens.  Cluoii,  ami,  1333, 
1334.— Raynald.  ann.  1233,  No.  8.— Harteheiin  HI.  553.— Joan.  Ottonis  Cat.  Ar- 
chiepp,  Bremens.  ann.  1334.— Anon.  Saxon.  Hist.  Iiiiperator.  ann.  1333. — Chron. 
Cornel.  Zanlfliet  ann.  1333.— Epistt.  Select.  Soscul.  XIII.  T.  I.  No.  539  (Pertz). 
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but  the  effort  came  too  late.  In  April  the  hosts  were  already  as- 
sembhng,  and  the  legate  did,  and  probably  conld  do,  nothing  to 
avert  the  final  blow.  Overwhelming  as  was  the  force  of  the  cru- 
saders, the  handful  of  peasants  -met  it  with  their  ivonted  resolu- 
tion. At  Altenesch,  on  May  2T,  they  made  their  stand  and  re- 
sisted with  stubborn  valor  the  onslaught  of  Hendrik  of  Brabant 
and  Florent  of  Holland ;  but,  in  the  vast  disparity  of  numbers, 
Thierry  of  Cieves  was  able  to  make  a  flank  attack  with  fresh 
troops  which  broke  their  ranks,  when  they  were  slaughtered  un- 
sparingly. Six  thousand  were  left  dead  upon  the  field,  besides 
those  drowned  in  the  Weser  in  the  vain,  attempt  at  flight,  and  we 
are  asked  to  believe  that  the  divine  favor  was  manifested  in  that 
only  seven  of  the  crusaders  perished.  The  land  now  lay  defence- 
less before  the  soldiers  of  the  Lord,  who  unproved  their  victory  by 
laying  it  waste  with  firo  and  sword,  sparing  neither  age  nor  sex. 
Six  centuries  later,  on  May  27,  1834,  a  monument  was  solemnly 
dedicated  on  the  field  of  Altenesch  to  the  heroes  who  fell  in  des- 
perate defence  of  their  land  and  liberty.* 

Bald  as  was  the  pretence  for  this  frightful  tragedy,  the  Church 
assumed  all  the  responsibility  and  kept  up  the  transparent  fiction 
to  the  last.  "When  the  slaughter  and  devastation  were  over,  came 
the  solemn  farce  of  reconciling  the  heretics.  As  the  land  had 
been  so  long  under  their  control,  then"  dead  were  buried  indistin- 
guishably  with  the  remains  of  the  orthodox,  so,  November  28, 
1234,  Gregory  graciouslj'^  announced  that  the  necessity  of  exhu- 
mation would  be  waived  in  view  of  the  impossibility  of  separat- 
ing the  one  from  the  other,  but  that  all  cemeteries  must  be  conse- 
crated anew  to  overcome  the  pollution  of  the  heretic  bodies  within 
them.  Considerable  time  must  have  been  consumed  in  the  settle- 
ment of  all  details,  for  it  is  not  until  August,  1236,  that  Gregory 
writes  to  the  archbishop  that,  as  the  Stedingers  have  abandoned 
their  rebellion  and  humbly  suppUcated  for  reconciliation,  he  is 

•  Emonia  Cliron.  ann.  1334  (Matthsei  Analecta  HI.  139  sqq.).— Pottbast  No. 
9309,  9400.— Epistt.  Select.  Siecnt.  SHI.  T.  I.  No.  572.— Mcyeri  AnDal.  Flandr. 
Lib.  Tin.  ann.  1283.— Chron.  Cornel.  Zantfliet  ann.  I3S4.— Schumncher,  pp.  116- 
17,— Cliron.  Erfordieus.  ann.  1283.— Sachaisclie  ■Weltclirouik  No.  376-8.— H.Wol- 
teri  Cliron.  Bremena.  (Meibom.  Rer.  Germ.  H.  58-9).- Chron.  Eastetlens.  (lb.  H. 
101). — Joan  Otton.  Cat.  Archiepp.  Bremens.  ann.  1384. — Allieit.  Stadeus.  anu. 
1231.— Anon,  Sason.  Hist.  Imperator.  anu.  1339. 
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authorized  to  reconcile  them  on  receiving  proper  security  tliat 
they  will  be  obedient  for  the  future  and  iny,ke  proper  amends  for 
the  past.  In  this  closing  act  of  the  bloody  drama  it  is  noteworthy 
that  there  is  no  allusion  to  any  of  the  specific  heresies  which  had 
been  alleged  as  a  reason  for  the  extermination  of  the  heretics. 
Perhaps  the  breaking  of  Conrad  of  Marburg's  bubble  had  shown 
the  falsity  of  the  charges,  but  whether  this  were  so  or  not  those 
charges  had  been  wholly  supererogatory  except  as  a  means  of  ex- 
citing popular  animosity.  Disobedience  to  the  Church  was  suffi- 
cient ;  resistance  to  its  claims  was  heresy,  punishable  here  and  here- 
after with  all  the  penalties  of  the  temporal  and  spiritual  swords,* 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Gregory  neglected  to  employ  in 
his  own  interest  the  moral  and  material  forces  which  he  had  thus 
put  at  the  disposal  of  Gerhardt  of  Bremen.  When,  in  1338,  he 
became  involved  in  a  quarrel  with  the  Yiterbians  and  their  leader 
Aldobrandini,  he  commuted  the  vow  of  the  Podesta  of  Spoleto  to 
serve  in  Palestine  into  service  against  Viterbo,  and  he  freely  of- 
fered Holy  Land  indulgences  to  all  who  would  enUst  under  his 
banner.  In  1241  he  formally  declared  the  cause  of  the  Church  to 
be  more  important  than  that  of  Palestine,  wlien,  being  in  want  of 
funds  to  carry  on  his  contest  with  Frederic  II,,  he  ordered  that 
crusaders  be  induced  to  commute  their  vows  for  money,  while  still 
receiving  full  indulgences,  or  else  be  i>ersuaded  to  turn  their  arms 
against  Frederic  in  the  crusade  which  he  had  caused  to  be  preached 
against  him.  Innocent  IV.  pursued  the  same  policy  when  he  had 
set  up  a  rival  emporor  in  the  person  of  William  of  Holland,  and  a 
crusade  was  preached  in  1248  for  a  special  expedition  to  Aix-la- 
Chapelie,  of  whicli  the  capture  was  necessary  in  order  to  his  coro- 
nation, and  vows  for  Palestine  were  redeemed  that  tlie  money 
should  be  handed  over  to  hun.  After  Frederic's  death  his  son 
Conrad  lY,  was  the  object  of  similar  measures,  and  all  \vho  bore 
arms  in  his  favor  against  WiUiam  of  Holland  were  the  subject 
of  papal  anathemas.     To  maintain  the  Italian  interests  of  the 


•  Potthast  No.  9777.— Hartzlieim  in.  554. 

As  tlic  contemporary  Abbot  Emo  of  Wittewerum  aajs,  iu  describing  the  nf- 
lir — "  principalior  causa  fuit  inobedicutia,  qute  acelero  idololatriso  non  est  iafe- 
OT  "  (Mattli£ci  Analect.  IH.  143). 
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papacy,  men  slaughtered  each  other  in  holy  wars  all  over  Europe. 
The  disastrous  expedition  to  Aragon  which  cost  Philippe  le  Hardi 
his  life  in  1284  was  a  crusade  preached  by  order  of  Martin  IT.  to 
aid  Charles  ot  Anjou,  and  to  punish  Pedro  III.  for  his  conquest  of 
Sicily  after  the  Sicihan  Vespers.* 

"With  the  systematization  of  the  laws  against  heresy  and  the 
organization  of  the  Inquisition,  proceedings  of  this  nature  assume 
a  more  regular  shape,  especially  in  Italy.  It  was  in  their  charac- 
ter as  Italian  princes  that  the  popes  found  the  supreme  utiUty  of 
the  Holy  Office.  Frederic  II.  had  been  forced  to  pay  for  his  coro- 
nation not  only  by  the  edict  of  persecution,  but  by  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  grant  of  the  Countess  Matilda.  Papal  amhition  thus  ■ 
stimulated  aspired  to  the  domination  of  the  whole  of  Italy,  and 
for  this  the  way  seemed  open  with  the  death  of  Frederic  in  1350, 
followed  by  that  of  Conrad  in  1254.  "When  the  hated  Suabians 
passed  away,  the  unification  of  Italy  under  the  triple  crown  seemed 
at  hand,  and  Innocent  IV.,  before  his  death  in  December,  1254, 
had  the  supreme  satisfaction  of  lording  it  in.  Naples,  the  most 
powerful  pope  that  the  Holy  See  had  known.  Yet  the  nobles  and 
cities  were  as  unwilling  to  subject  themselves  to  the  Innocents 
and  Alexanders  as  to  the  Frederics,  and  the  turbulent  factions  of 
Guelf  and  Ghibelline  maintained  the  civil  strife  in  every  comer 
of  central  and  upper  Italy.  To  the  papal  pohcy  it  was  an  invalu- 
able assistance  to  have  the  power  of  placing  in  every  town  of  im- 
portance an  inquisitor  whose  devotion  to  Eome  was  unquestioned, 
whose  person  was  inviolable,  and  who  was  authorized  to  compel 
the  submissive  assistance  of  the  secular  arm  under  terror  of  a 
prosecution  for  heresy  in  the  case  of  slack  obedience.  Such  an 
agent  could  cope  with  podesta  and  bishop,  and  even  an  unruly 
populace  rarely  ventured  a  resort  to  temporary  violence.  The 
statutes  of  the  republics,  as  we  have  seen,  were  modified  and 
moulded  to  adapt  them  to  the  fullest  development  of  the  new 
power,  under  the  excuse  of  facilitating  the  extermination  of  her- 
esy, and  the  Holy  Office  became  the  ultimate  expression  of  the 
serviceable  devotion  of  the  Mendicant  Orders  to  the  Holy  See. 
From  this  point  of  view  we  are  able  to  appreciate  the  fuU  signifi- 


.    »  Epistt.  Seloctt,  Sffic.  XIII.  T.  I.  No.  720,  801.— Berger,  Eegktres  d'Innocent 
IV.  No.  4181, 4265, 4369.- EipoU  I.  319, 335.— Vaiss otto,  IV,  46. 
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cance  of  the  terrible  bulls  Ad  exiirpmida,  described  in  a  previoiis 
chapter. 

It  was  po^ibly  with  a  view  thus  to  utiUze  the  force  of  both. 
Orders  that  the  Inquisitions  of  northern  and  central  Italy  were 
divided  between  them,  and  their  respective  provinces  permanent- 
ly assigned  to  each.  Nor  perhaps  would  we  err  in  recognizing  an 
object  in  the  assignment  to  the  Dominicans,  who  were  regarded 
as  sterner  and  more  vigorous  than  theic  rivals,  of  the  province  of 
Lombardy,  which  not  only  was  the  hot-bed  of  heresy,  but  which 
retained  some  recollections  of  the  ancient  independence  of  the 
Ambrosian  Church,  and  was  more  susceptible  to  imperial  influ- 
ences from  Germany. 

With  the  development  of  the  laws  against  heresy,  and  the  or- 
ganization of  special  tribunals  for  the  application  of  those  laws, 
it  was  soon  perceived  that  an  accusation  of  heresy  was  a  peculiar- 
ly easy  and  efficient  method  of  attacking  a  political  enemy.  N'o 
charge  was  easier  to  bring,  none  so  diificult  to  disprove— in  fact, 
from  what  we  have  seen  of  the  procedure  of  the  Inquisition,  there 
was  none  in  which  acquittal  was  so  absolutely  impossible  where 
the  tribunal  was  desirous  of  condemnation.  "When  employed  po- 
litically the  accused  had  the  naked  alternative  of  submission  or 
of  armed  resistance.  No  crime,  moreover,  according  to  the  ac- 
cepted legal  doctrines  of  the  age,  carried  with  it  a  penalty  so  se- 
vere for  a  potentate  who  was  above  all  other  laws.  Beside,  the 
procedure  of  the  Inquisition  required  that  when  a  suspected  her- 
etic was  summoned  to  trial,  his  first  step  was  hmnbly  to  swear 
to  stand  to  the  mandates  of  the  Church,  and  porfonn  whatever 
penance  it  should  see  fit  to  impose  in  case  he  failed  to  clear  him- 
seli  of  the  suspicion.  Thus  an  immense  advantage  was  gained 
over  a  political  enemy  by  merely  citing  him  to  appear,  when  he 
was  obliged  either  to  submit  himself  in  advance  to  any  terms  that 
might  be  dictated  to  him,  or,  by  refusing  to  appear,  expose  him- 
self to  condemnation  for  contumacy  with  its  tremendous  temporal 


It  mattered  little  what  were  the  grounds  on  which  a  charge 
of  heresy  was  based.  In  the  intricate  intrigues  and  factional  strife 
which  seethed  and  boiled  in  every  Italian  city,  there  could  be 
no  lack  of  excuse  for  setting  the  machinery  of  the  Inquisition  in 
motion  whenever  there  was  an  object  to  be  attained.    With  the 
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organization  of  the  Hildebrandine  theocracy  the  heretical  charac- 
ter of  simple  disobedience,  which  had  been  implied  rather  than 
expressed,  came  to  be  distinctly  formulated.  Thomas  Aquinas 
did  not  shrink  from  proving  that  resistance  to  the  authority  of 
the  Koman  Church  was  heretical.  By  embodying  in  the  canon 
law  the  bull  Unam  Sanctami  the  Church  accepted  the  definition 
of  Boniface  YIII.  that  whoever  resists  the  power  lodged  by  God 
in  the  Church  resists  God,  unle^,  like  a  Jlanichgean,  he  believes  in 
two  principles,  which  shows  him  to  be  a  heretic.  If  the  supreme 
spiritual  power  errs,  it  is  to  be  judged  of  God  alone;  there  is  no 
earthly  appeal.  "  We  say,  declare,  define,  and  pronounce  that  it  is 
necessary  to  salvation  that  every  human  creature  be  subjected  to 
the  Koman  pontiff."  Inquisitors,  therefore,  were  fully  justified  in 
laying  it  down  as  an  accepted  principle  of  law  that  disobedience 
to  any  command  of  the  Holy  See  was  heresy ;  so  was  any  attempt 
to  deprive  the  Eoman  Church  of  any  privilege  which  it  saw  fit 
to  claim.  As  a  corollary  to  this  was  the  declaration  that  inquisi- 
tors had  power  to  levy  war  against  heretics  and  to  give  it  the 
character  of  a  crusade  by  granting  all  the  indulgences  offered  for 
the  succor  of  the  Holy  Land.  Armed  with  such  powers,  it  would 
be  diffleult  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  the  Inquisition  as  a 
political  instrument.  ^^ 

Incidental  allusion  has  been  made  above  to  the  application  of 
these  methods  in  the  cases  of  Ezzelin  da  Eomano  and  TJberto  Pal- 
lavicino,  and  we  have  seen  their  efficacy  even  in  the  tumultuous 
lawlessness  of  the  period  as  one  of  the  factors  in  the  ruin  of  those 
powerful  chiefs.  When  the  crusade  against  Ezzelin  was  preached 
in  the  north  of  Em-ope  he  was  represented  to  the  people  simply 
as  a  powerful  heretic  who  was  persecuting  the  faith.  Even  more 
conspicuous  was  the  application  of  this  principle  in  the  great 

"  Til.  Aquinat.  Sec.  Sec.  Q.  11,  No.  3-y.— C.  1,  E.f  trav,  Comumn.  i.  8.— ZaiiohiQi 
Tract,  de  Hferet.  c.  ii.,  xssvii. 

It  was  probably  as  a  derivative  from  the  sanctity  of  the  power  of  the  Holy 
See  that  the  Inquisition  was  given  jurisdiction  over  the  forgers  and  fiilsifiera 
of  papal  bulla — geuti'j  whose  iudiistry  we  have  seen  to  be  one  of  tlie  inevi- 
table consequences  of  the  autocracy  of  Rome.  Letters  under  which  FrS  Gri- 
maMo  da  Prato,  Inquisitor  of  Tuscany  in  1397,  was  directed  to  act  in  certain 
cases  of  the  Idnd  are  printed  by  Amati  ia  the  Arebivio  Storico  Italiano,  No.  38, 
P.O. 
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struggle  on  which  all  tho  rest  depended,  which  in  fact  decided  the 
destiny  of  the  whole  peninsula.  The  destruction  of  Manfral  was 
an  actual  necessity  to  the  success  of  the  papal  pi^licy,  and  for 
years  tlie  Church  sought  throughout  Europe  a  cliarapion  who 
could  be  allured  by  the  promise  of  an  earthly  crown  and  assured 
salvation.  In  1255  Alexander  lY.  authorized  his  legate,  Rustand, 
Bishop  of  Bologna,  to  release  Henry  III.  of  England  from  his  cru- 
sader's vow  if  he  would  turn  his  arms  against  Manfred,  and  the 
bribe  of  tlie  Sicilian  throne  was  offered  to  Henry's  son,  Edmund 
of  Lancaster.  "When  Eiistand  preached  the  crusade  against  Man- 
fred and  offered  the  same  indulgences  as  for  the  Holy  Ijind  the 
ignorant  islanders  wondei-ed  greatly  at  learning  that  the  same 
pardons  could  be  earned  for  shedding  Christian  blood  as  for 
that  of  the  infidel.  They  did  not  understand  that  Manfred  was 
necessarily  a  heretic,  and  that,  as  Alexander  soon  afterwards  de- 
clared to  Bainerio  Saccone,  it  was  more  important  to  defend  the 
faith  at  home  than  in  foreign  lands.  In  1264,  wlien  Alphonse  of 
Poitiers  was  projecting  a  crusade,  Urban  lY.  urged  him  to  change 
his  purpose  and  assail  Manfred.  Finally,  when  Charles  of  Anjou 
was  induced  to  strive  for  the  glittering  prize,  all  tho  enginery  of  , 
the  Church  was  exerted  to  raise  for  him  an  array  of  crusaders  with 
a  lavish  distribution  of  the  treasures  of  salvation.  Tlie  shrewd 
lawyer,  Clement  lY.,  seconded  and  justified  the  appeal  to  arms 
by  a  formal  trial  for  heresy.  Just  as  the  crusade  was  burst- 
ing upon  him,  Clement  was  summoning  him  to  present  himself 
for  trial  as  a  suspected  heretic.  The  term  assigned  to  him  was 
February  2, 1266;  Manfred  had  more  pressing  cares  at  the  mo- 
ment, and  contented  himself  with  sending  procurators  to  offer 
purgation  for  him.  As  he  did  not  appear  personally,  Clement,  on 
February  21,  called  upon  the  consistory  to  declare  him  condemned 
as  a  contumacious  heretic,  arguing  that  his  excuse  that  the  enemy 
were  upon  him  was  invalid,  since  he  had  only  to  give  up  his  king- 
dom to  avert  attack.  As  but  Ave  days  after  this,  on  February  26, 
Manfred  fell  upon  the  disastrous  field  of  Benevento,  the  legal  pro- 
ceedings had  no  influence  on  the  result,  yet  none  tho  less  do  they 
serve  to  show  the  spirit  in  which  Bome  administered  against  its 
poUtical  opponents  the  laws  which  it  had  enacted  against  heresy.* 

*  Th,  Contimprateos.  Bonum  universale,  Lib.  ii.  c.  3. — Matt,  Paris  ann.  1255 
III.— 13 
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Ihis  was  the  virtual  destruction  of  the  imperial  power  in  Italy. 
With  the  Angevines  on  the  throne  of  Naples  and  the  empire  nul- 
lified by  the  Great  Interregnum  and  its  consequences,  the  popes 
had  ample  opportunity  to  employ  the  penalties  for  heresy  to  grat- 
ify hatred  or  to  extend  their  power.  How  they  used  the  weapon 
for  the  one  purpose  is  seen  when  Boniface  VIII.  quarrelled  with 
the  Colonnas  and  condemned  them  as  heretics,  driving  the  whole 
family  out  of  Italy,  tearing  down  their  houses  and  destroying 
their  property ;  though  after  Seiarra  Colonna  vindicated  his  ortho- 
doxy by  capturing  and  causing  the  death  of  Boniface  at  Anagni, 
Benedict  XI,  made  haste  to  reverse  the  sentence,  except  as  to  con- 
fiscation.* How  the  principle  worked  when  applied  to  temporal 
aggrandizement  may  be  estimated  from  the  attempt  of  Clement  V. 
to  gain  possession  of  Ferrara.  When  the  Marchese  Az^o  d'  Este 
died,  in  1808,  he  left  no  legitimate  heirs,  and  the  Bishop  of  Ferrara 
was  Fr^  Guido  Maltraverso,  the  former  inquisitor  who  had  suc- 
ceeded in  burning  the  bones  of  Armanno  Pongilupo,  He  forth- 
with commenced  intriguing  to  secure  the  city  for  the  Holy  See, 
which  had  some  shadowy  claims  arising  under  the  donations  of 
Charlemagne.  Clement  V.  eagerly  grasped  at  the  opportunity. 
He  pronounced  the  rights  of  the  Church  unquestionable,  and  con- 
doled with  the  Ferrarese  on  their  having  been  so  long  deprived  of 
the  sweetness  of  clerical  rule  and  subjected  to  those  who  devoured 
them.  There  were  two  pretenders,  Azzo's  brother  Francesco  and 
his  natural  son  Frisco.    The  Ferrarese  desired  neither ;  they  even 


(p.  614).— Kipoll  L  32G.— Raynald.  ann.  1204,  No.  U.— Arcb.  do  I'Inq.  de  Cjir- 
casEonne  (Doat,  SXSII.  37). 

Clement  IV.  (Qui  Foucoix)  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  lawyers  of  Ills 
day,  but  id  the  severity  of  liis  laiplication  of  tlie  law  against  Manfred  he  was 
not  unanimoualy  supported  by  the  cardinnla.  On  February  30  he  writes  to 
the  Cardinal  of  B.  Klartioo,  his  legate  in  the  Mark  of  Aucoua,  for  his  opinion  on 
the  question.  Manfred  and  Uberto  Pallavicino  had  both  been  cited  to  appear 
on  trial  for  lieresy.  Manfred  had  sent  procurators  to  offev  purgation,  but  Uberto 
had  disregarded  the  summons  and  was  a  contumacious  licrotic.  To  the  con- 
demuation  of  the  latter  there  was  tliercfore  no  opposition,  but  some  cardinals 
thought  that  Manfred's  excuse  was  reasonable  in  Tiew  of  the  enemy  at  bis  gates, 
even  though  he  could  easily  avert  attack  by  surrender,— Ckmont  PP.  IV.  Epist. 
233  (Martene  Thesaur.  II.  370). 

*  C.  1,  Sexto  v,  S.— C.  1,  Bxtrav.  Commun.  v,  4. 
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manifested  a  disregard  for  the  blessings  promised  them  by  Clem- 
ent and  proclaimed  a  republic.  Frisco  sought  the  aid  of  the 
Venetians,  while  Francesco  secured  the  support  of  the  Chui-ch, 
Frisco  obtained  possession,  but  fled  when  Francesco  advanced 
with  the  papal  legate,  Amaldo  di  Pelagrua,  who  assumed  the 
domination  of  the  city— as  a  contemporary  chronicler  observes, 
Francesco  had  no  reason  to  be  disappointed,  for  ecclesiastics  al- 
ways act  like  rapacious  wolves.  Then,  with  the  aid  of  tlie  Vene- 
tians, Frisco  regained  possession,  and  peace  was  made  in  December, 
1308.  This  was  but  the  commencement  of  the  struggle  for  the 
unhappy  citizens.  In  1309  Clement  proclaimed  a  crusade  against 
the  Venetians.  March  7  he  issued  a  bull  casting  an  interdict 
over  Venice  with  confiscation  of  all  its  possessions,  excommunicat- 
ing the  doge,  the  senate,  and  all  the  gentlemen  of  the  republic, 
and  offering  Venetians  to  slavery  throughout  the  world.  As  their 
ships  sailed  to  every  port,  many  Venetian  merchants  were  retlueed 
to  servitude  throughout  Christendom,  Tlie  legate  assiduously 
preached  the  crusade,  and  all  the  bishops  of  the  region  assembled 
at  Bologna  with  such  forces  as  they  could  raise.  Multitudes  took 
the  cross  to  gain  the  indulgence,  Bologna  alone  furnishing  eight 
thousand  troops,  and  the  legate  advanced  with  an  overwhelming 
army.  After  severe  fighting  the  Venetians  were  defeated  with 
such  slaughter  that  the  legate,  to  avert  a  pestilence,  offered  an 
indulgence  to  every  hian  who  vrould  bury  a  dead  body,  and  the 
fugitive  drowned  in  the  Po  were  so  numerous  that  the  water 
was  corrupted  and  rendered  unfit  to  drink.  All  the  prisoners 
taken  he  blinded  and  sent  to  Venice,  and  on  entering  the  city  he 
hanged  all  the  adherents  of  Frisco.  Appointing  a  governor  in 
the  name  of  the  Chm-ch,  he  returned  to  Avignon  and  was  splen- 
didly rewarded  for  his  services  in  the  cause  of  Christ,  while  Clem- 
ent unctuously  congi-atulated  the  Ferrarese  on  their  return  to  the 
sweet  bosom  of  the  Church,  and  declared  that  no  one  could,  ^vith- 
out  sighs  and  tears,  reflect  upon  their  miseries  and  afflictions  under 
their  native  rulers.  In  spite  of  this  the  ungrateful  people,  chaf- 
ing under  the  foreign  domination,  arose  in  1310  and  massacred 
the  papalists.  Then  the  legate  returned  ivith  a  Eolognese  force, 
regained  possession  and  hanged  the  rebels,  with  the  exception  of 
one,  who  bought  off  his  life.  Fresh  tumults  occurred,  with  bloody 
reprisals  and  frightful  atrocities  on  both  sides  until,  in  1314,  Clem- 
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ent,  wearied  with,  his  prize,  made  it  over  to  Saneha,  wife  of  Robert 
of  ^Naples.  The  Catalan  garrison  excited  the  hatred  of  the  people, 
who  in  1317  invited  Azzo,  son  of  i'raneesco,  to  come  to  their  re- 
lief. After  a  stubborn  resistance  the  Catalans  surrendered  on 
promise  of  life,  but  tlie  fury  of  the  people  would  not  bo  restrained, 
and  they  were  slam  to  the  last  man.  From  this  brief  episode  in 
the  history  of  an  Italian  city  we  can  conceive  what  was  the  in- 
fluence of  papal  ambition  stimulated  by  the  facility  with  which 
its  opponents  could  be  condemned  as  heretics  and  armies  be  raised 
at  will  to  defend  the  faith.* 

John  XXII,  was  not  a  pope  to  allow  the  spiritual  sword  to 
rust  in  the  sheath,  and  we  have  seen  incidentally  the  use  which 
he  made  of  the  charge  of  heresy  in  his  mortal  combat  with  Louis 
of  Bavaria,  StUi  more  characteristic  were  his  proceedings  against 
the  Visconti  of  Milan.  On  his  accession  in  August,  1316,  his  first 
thought  was  to  unite  Italy  under  his  overlordship,  and  to  keep 
the  empire  beyond  the  Alps,  for  which  the  contested  election  of 
Louis  of  Bavaria  and  Frederic  of  Austria  seemed  to  offer  full  op- 
portunity. Early  in  December  he  despatched  Bernard  Gui,  the 
Inquisitor  of  Toulouse,  and  Bertrand,  l^anciscan  Minister  of  Aqui- 
taine,  as  nuncios  to  effect  that  purpose.  Neither  Guolfs  nor  Ghib- 
eUines  were  inclined  to  accept  his  views — the  Ferrarese  troubles, 
not  as  yet  concluded,  were  full  of  pregnant  warnings.    Especially 


*  Barbarano  de'  Mirooi,  Hist.  Eccles.  di  Viconzii  II.  153-4. — Regeat.  Clement. 
PP.  v.  T.  in.  pp.  354  sqq. ;  T.  IV,  pp.  430  snq.,  pp.  459  sqq. ;  T.  V.  p.  413.  (Ed, 
Benedictin.,  Romie,  1886-7).— CUron.  Estense  am.  1309-17  (Muriitori  S.  R.  I.  XV. 
304-83).— FerretiVincentiniHiat.  Lib.  in.  (lb,  IX,  1037-47).— Cronica  di  Eologua, 
ann.  1309-10  (lb.  XVIH.  330-1).— Oampi,  Dell'  Histor.  Eccles.  di  Ferrara,  P,  in. 
p.  40. 

Even  the  pious  and  temperate  Muratori  cannot  restrain  liimseli  from  descril>- 
ing  Ciement's  bull  against  t lie  Venetians  as  '■^lapiu  terribi'le  ed  inghMa  BoUache 
ii  sia  mai  udita  "  (Annal.  ann,  1300).  "We  have  seen  in  tlie  case  of  Florence  what 
control  audi  measures  enabled  the  papacy  to  exercise  over  the  commercial  re- 
publics of  Itftly.  The  confiscatioft  threatened  in  the  sentence  of  oicommunica- 
tion  was  BO  idle  menace.  When,  in  1281,  Martin  IV.  quarrelled  with  the  city  of 
Forii  and  escommunicated  it  he  ordered,  under  pain  of  excommunication  not  re- 
movable even  on  the  death-bed,  all  who  owed  money  to  the  citizens  to  declare 
the  debts  to  his  representatives  and  pay  them  over,  and  he  thus  collected  many 
thousand  lire  of  his  enemies'  substance,— Chron.  Parmens.  ann.  1281  (Muratori 
8.  R.  I.  IX.  737) 
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recalciti'ant  were  tbe  three  Ghibclline  chiefs  of  Lombardy,  Matteo 
Visconti,  known  as  the  Great,  who  ruled  over  the  greater  part  of 
the  region  and  still  retained  the  title  of  Imperial  Vicar  bestowed 
on  him  by  Henry  VII.,  Cane  della  Scala,  Lord  of  Verona,  and  Pas- 
serino  of  Mantua.  They  received  his  envoys  with  all  due  honor, 
but  found  excuses  for  evading  his  commands.  In  March,  1317, 
John  issued  a  bull  in  which  he  declared  that  all  the  imperial 
appointments  had  lapsed  on  the  death  of  Henry,  that  until  his 
successor  had  received  the  papal  approval  all  the  power  of  the 
empire  vested  in  the  Holy  See,  and  that  whoever  presumed  to 
exercise  those  powers  without  permission  was  guilty  of  treason 
to  the  Church.  Papal  imperiousness  on  one  side  and  Ghibelline 
stubbornness  on  the  other  rendered  a  rupture  inevitable.  It  is  not 
our  province  to  trace  the  intricate  maze  of  diplomatic  intrigue  and 
■mQitary  activity  which  followed,  with  the  balance  of  success  pre- 
ponderating decidedly  in  favor  of  the  Ghibellines.  April  6, 1318, 
came  a  bull  decreeing  excommunication  on  Matteo,  Cane,  Passeri- 
ne, and  ail  who  refused  obedience.  This  was  speedily  followed  by 
formal  monitions  and  citations  to  trial  on  charges  of  heresy,  Mat> 
teo  and  his  sons  being  the  chief  objects  of  persecution.  It  was  not 
difficult  to  find  materials  for  these,  furnished  by  refugees  from 
Milan  at  the  papal  court — Bonifacio  di  Parra,  Lorenzo  Galbni,  and 
others.  The  Visconti  were  accused  of  erring  in  the  faith,  especially 
as  to  the  resurrection,  of  invoking  the  devil,  with  whom  they  had 
compacts,  of  protecting  Guglielma ;  they  were  fautors  of  heretics 
and  impeders  of  the  Inquisition ;  they  had  robbed  churches,  vio- 
lated nuns,  and  tortured  and  slain  priests.  The  Visconti  remained 
contumaciously  absent  and  were  duly  condemned  as  heretics,  Mat- 
teo summoned  a  conference  of  the  GhibeUine  chiefs  at  Soncino, 
which  treated  the  action  of  the  pope  as  an  effort  to  resuscitate  the 
faihng  cause  of  the  Guelfs.  A  Ghibelline  league  was  formed  with 
Can  Grande  delta  Scala  as  captain  of  its  forces.  To  meet  this  John 
called  in  the  aid  of  France,  appointed  Philippe  dc  Valois  Imperial 
Vicar,  and  procured  a  French  invasion  which  proved  bootless.  Then 
he  sent  his  son  or  nephew,  Cardinal  Bertrand  de  Poyet  as  legate, 
with  the  title  of  "  pacifier,"  at  the  head  of  a  crusading  army  raised 
by  a  lavish  distribution  of  indulgences.  As  Petrarch  says,  he  as- 
sailed Milan  as  though  it  were  an  infidel  city,  like  Memphis  or 
Damascus,  and  Poyet,  "whose  ferocity  was  a  proof  of  his  paternity, 
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came  not  as  an  apostle,  tut  as  a  robber.  A  devastating  war  ensued, 
with  little  advantage  to  the  papalists,  but  the  spiritual  sword  proved 
more  efEective  than  the  temporal.  May  26,  1321,  the  sentence  of 
condemnation  was  solemnly  promulgated  in  the  Church  of  San 
Stefano  at  Bassegnano,  and  was  repeated  by  the  inquisitors  Karch 
14,  1322,  at  Talenza.* 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  these  proceedings  appear  to  have  had 
a  decisive  iafluence  on  public  opinion.  It  is  true  that  when,  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  Paolo  Sarpi  alluded  to  these  transactions  and 
assumed  that  Matteo's  only  crime  was  his  adherence  to  Louis  of 
Bavaria,  Cardinal  Albizio  admitted  the  fact,  and  argued  that  those 
who  adhered  to  a  schismatic  and  heretic  emperor,  and  disregarded 
the  censures  of  the  Church,  rendered  themselves  suspect  of  heresy 
and  became  formal  heretics.  Yet  this  was  not  the  impression  at 
the  time,  and  John  had  recognized  that  something  more  was  re- 
quired than  such  a  charge  of  mere  technical  heresy.  The  Continua- 
tion of  Kangis,  which  reflects  with  fidelity  the  current  of  popular 
thought,  recounts  the  sins  of  Matteo  and  his  eons,  described  in 
the  papal  sentence,  as  a  new  heresy  arisen  in  Lombardy,  and  the 
papalist  military  operations  as  a  righteous  crusade  for  its  suppres- 
sion. Although  this  was  naturally  a  French  view  of  the  matter, 
it  was  not  confined  to  France.  In  Lombardy  Matteo's  friends 
were  discouraged  and  his  enemies  took  fresh  heart.  A  peace  party 
speedily  formed  itself  in  Milan,  and  the  question  was  openly  asked 
whether  the  whole  region  should  be  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  one 
man.  In  spite  of  Matteo's  success  in  buying  off  Frederic  of  Aus- 
tria, whom  John  had  bribed  with  gold  and  promises  to  intervene 
with  an  army,  the  situation  grew  untenable  oven  for  his  seasoned 
neiwes.  It  is,  perhaps,  worthy  of  mention  that  Francesco  Gar- 
bagnate,  the  old  Gughelmite,  association  with  whom  was  one  of 
the  proofs  of  heresy  alleged  against  Matteo,  was  one  of  the  efficient 


*  Proger,  Die  Politik  dea  Pabstes  Johami  XXII,,  Mancbon,  1885,  i)p.  6-10, 
21.— Petrarchi  Lib.  sine  Titulo  Epist.  sviii.— Eajnald.  mn.  1317,  No.  37 ;  iinn. 
1330,  No.  10-U;  ann.  1333,  No.  6-8, 11.— Bernard,  Corio,  Hist.  Milanese,  ann. 
1318,  1320,  1331-33. 

A  bull  of  John  XXII.,  Jan.  38,  1333,  ordering  the  sale  of  indulgences  to  aitt 
tbe  crusade  of  Cardinal  Bertrand,  recites  the  heresy  of  Yisconti  and  his  refusal 
to  obey  the  summons  for  his  trial  as  the  reason  for  assailing  him. — Regeat.  Clem. 
PP.  v.,  Roma.  1885,  T.  I.  Prologom.  p.  cxcviii. 
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agents  in  procuring  his  downfall,  for  Matteo  had  estranged  him 
by  refusing  him  the  captaincy  of  the  Milanese  militia,  Matteo 
sent  to  the  legate  to  beg  for  terms,  and  was  told  that  nothing 
short  of  abdication  would  be  listened  to ;  he  consulted  the  citizens 
and  was  given  to  understand  that  Milan  would  not  expose  itself 
to  ruin  for  his  sake.  He  yielded  to  the  storm— perhaps  his  sev- 
entj^-two  years  had  somewhat  weakened  his  powers  of  resistance 
— he  sent  for  his  son  Galeazzo,  with  whom  he  bail  quarrelled,  and 
resigned  to  him  his  power,  ivith  an  expr^sion  of  regret  that  bis 
quarrel  with  the  Churcb  had  made  the  citizens  his  enemies.  From 
that  time  forth  he  devoted  himself  to  visiting  the  churches.  In 
the  Chiesa  Maggiore  he  assembled  the  clergy,  recited  the  Symbol 
in  a  loud  voice,  crying  that  it  had  been  liis  faith  during  life,  and 
that  any  assertion  to  the  contrary  was  false,  and  of  this  he  caused 
a  public  instrument  to  be  drawn  np.  Departing  thence  like  to 
one  crazed,  he  hastened  to  Monza  to  visit  the  Church  of  S.  Giovanni 
Eattista,  where  he  was  taken  sick  and  was  brought  back  to  the 
Monastery  of  Crescozizago,  and  died  within  three  days,  on  June  27, 
to  he  thrust  into  unconaecrated  ground.  The  Church  might  well 
boast  that  its  ban  had  broken  the  spirit  of  the  greatest  Italian  of 
the  age.* 

The  younger  Visconti— Galeazzo,  Lucchino,  Marco,  Giovanni, 
and  Stefano — were  not  so  impressionable,  and  rapidly  concen- 
trated the  Ghibelline  forces  which  seemed  to  be  breaking  in  pieces. 
To  give  them  their  coitp  de  grdce,  the  pope,  December  23,  1322, 
ordered  Aicardo,  the  Archbishop  of  Milan,  and  the  Inquisition  to 
proceed  against  the  memory  of  Matteo.  January  13,  1323,  from 
the  safe  retreat  of  Asti,  Aicardo  and  three  inquisitors,  Pace  da 
Yedano,  Giordano  da  Montecucho,  and  Honesto  da  Pavia,  cited 
him  for  appearance  on  February  25,  in  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria 
at  Borgo,  near  Alessandria,  to  be  tried  and  judged,  whether  pres- 
ent or  not,  and  this  citation  they  affixed  on  the  portals  of  Santa 
Maria  and  of  the  cathedral  of  Alessandria.  On  the  appointed  day 
they  were  there,  but  a  military  demonstration  of  Marco  Visconti 
disturbed  them,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  faith  and  impeding  of  the 

•  Sarpi,  Diacorso,  p.  35  (Ed.  Helmstadt).  —  Alljizio,  liispoato  al  P.  Paolo 
Sarpi,  p.  75.— Coatinllat.  Gnill.  Nangiac.  anii.  1317.— Bern.  Corio,  aiin,  1332.— 
Regest.  Joana.  PP.  XSIL  No.  89,  93,  94,  95  (narauin.  VIL  1433). 
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Inquisition.  Transferring  tlieniselves  to  the  securer  walls  of  Va- 
lenza,  they  heard  witnesses  and  collected  testimony,  and  on  March 
14  they  condemned  JVIatteo  as  a  defiant  and  unrepentant  heretic. 
He  had  imposed  taxes  on  the  churches  and  collected  them  by  vio- 
lence ;  he  had  forcibly  installed  his  creatures  as  superiors  in  mon- 
asteries and  his  concubines  in  nunneries ;  he  had  imprisoned  eccle- 
siastics and  tortured  them— some  had  died  in  prison  and  others 
still  lingered  there;  he  had  expelled  prelates  and  seized  their 
lands ;  he  had  prevented  the  transmission  of  money  to  the  papal 
camera,  even  sums  collected  for  the  Holy  Land;  he  had  inter- 
cepted and  opened  lettera  between  the  pope  and  the  legates ;  he 
had  attacked  and  slain  crusaders  assembled  in  Milan  for  the  Holy 
Land ;  he  had  disregarded  excommunication,  thus  showing  that 
he  erred  in  the  faith  as  to  the  sacraments  and  the  power  of  the 
keys ;  he  had  prevented  the  interdict  laid  upon  Milan  from  being 
observed;  he  had  obstructed  prelates  froin  holding  synods  and 
visiting  their  dioceses,  thus  favoring  heresies  and  scandals ;  his 
enormous  crimes  show  that  he  is  an  oifshoot  of  heresy,  his  ances- 
tors having  been  suspect  and  some  of  them  burned,  and  he  has  for 
officials  and  confidants  heretics,  such  as  Francesco  Garbagnate,  on 
whom  crosses  had  been  imposed ;  he  has  expelled  the  Inquisition 
from  Florence  and  impeded  it  for  several  years ;  he  interposed  in 
favor  of  Maifreda  who  was  burned ;  he  is  an  invokcr  of  demons, 
seeking  from  them  advice  and  responses ;  he  denies  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  flesh ;  he  has  endured  papal  excommunication  for  more 
than  three  years,  and  when  cited  for  examination  into  his  faith  he 
refused  to  appear.  He  is,  therefore,  condemned  as  a  contuma^ 
cious  heretic,  all  his  territories  are  declared  confiscated,  he  himself 
deprived  of  all  honore,  station,  and  dignities,  and  hable  to  the  pen- 
alties decreed  for  heresy,  his  person  to  be  captured,  and  his  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren  subjected  to  the  customary  disabilities.* 

This  curious  farrago  of  accusations  is  worth  reciting,  as  it  shows 
what  was  regarded  as  heresy  in  an  opponent  of  the  temporal  power 
of  the  papacy— that  the  simplest  acts  of  self-defence  against  an 
enemy  who  was  carrying  on  active  war  against  him  were  gravely 
treated  as  heretical,  and  constituted  valid  reasons  for  inflicting 
all  the  tremendous  penalties  prescribed  by  the  laws  for  lapses 

•  Ughelli,  Italia  Sacra,  IV.  386-93  (Ed.  1053). 
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in  faith.  Politically,  however,  the  portentous  sentence  was  inop- 
erative. Galeazzo  maintained  the  field,  and  in  February,  1334, 
inflicted  a  crushing  defeat  on  the  papal  troops,  the  cardinal-legate 
barely  escaping  by  flight,  and  his  general,  Eayraondo  di  Oardona 
being  carried  a  prisoner  to  Milan,  Fresh  comminations  were  nec- 
essary to  stimulate  the  faithful,  and  March  23  John  issued  a  bull 
condemning  Matteo  and  his  five  sons,  reciting  their  evil  deeds  for 
the  most  part  in  the  words  of  the  inquisitorial  sentence,  though 
the  looseness  of  the  whole  incrimination  is  seen  in  the  omission  of 
the  most  serious  charge  of  all — that  of  demon-worship— and  the 
defence  of  Maifreda  is  replaced  by  a  statement  that  Matteo  had 
interfered  to  save  Galeazzo,  who  was  now  statetl  to  have  been  a 
Guglielmite,  The  bull  concludes  by  offering  Holy  Land  indul- 
gences to  all  who  would  assail  the  Visconti,  This  was  followed, 
April  12,  by  another,  reciting  that  the  sons  of  Matteo  had  been 
by  competent  judges  duly  convicted  and  sentenced  for  heresy, 
but  in  spite  of  this,  Berthold  of  Kyffen,  calling  himself  Imper^ 
Ticar  of  Lombardy,  and  other  representatives  of  Louis  of  Bava^ 
ria,  had  assisted  the  said  heretics  in  resisting  the  faithful  Catholics 
who  had  taken  up  arms  against  them.  They  are  therefore  allowed 
two  months  in  which  to  lay  down  their  pretended  offices  and  sub- 
mit, as  they  have  rendered  themselves  excommunicate  and  subject 
to  all  the  penalties,  spiritual  and  temporal,  of  fautorship.* 

It  is  scarce  worth  while  to  pursue  further  the  dreary  details  of 
these  forgotten  quarrels,  escept  to  indicate  tliat  the  case  of  the  Vis- 
conti was  in  no  sense  exceptional,  and  that  the  same  weapons  were 
employed  by  John  against  all  who  crossed  his  ambitious  schemes. 
The  Inquisitor  Accursio  of  Florence  had  proceeded  in  the  same 
way  against  Oastruccio  of  Lucca,  as  a  fautor  of  heretics ;  the  in- 
quisitors of  the  Mareh  of  Ancona  had  condemned  Guido  Malapieri, 
Bishop  of  Arezzo,  and  other  GhibeUines  for  supporting  Louis  of 
Bavaria.  Fr^  Lamberto  del  Cordiglio,  Inquisitor  of  Eomagnuola, 
was  ordered  to  use  his  utmost  exertions  to  punish  those  within  his 
district.  Louis  of  Bavaria,  in  his  appeal  of  132i,  states  that  the 
same  prosecutions  were  brought,  and  sentences  for  heresy  pro- 
nounced, against  Cane  della  Scala,  Passerino,  the  Marquises  of 
Montferrat,  Saluces,  Ceva,  and  others,  tlie  Genoese,  the  Lucchese, 


•  Raynakl.  ann.  1324,  No.  7-13,— Martcne  Thcaaur.  U.  75i-6. 
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and  the  cities  of  Milan,  Corao,  Bergamo,  Cremona,  Vereelli,  Trino, 
Vallate,  Piacenza,  Parma,  Brescia,  Alessandria,  Tortona,  Albenga, 
Pisa,  Aretino,  etc,  AYe  have  a  specimen  of  Fra  Lamberto's  opera- 
tions in  a  sentence  pronounced  by  him,  February  28, 1328,  against 
Bernardino,  Count  of  Cona.  He  had  already  condemned  for  heresy 
Eainaldo  and  Oppizo  d'  Este,  in  spite  of  which  Bernardino  had 
visited  thera  in  Ferrara,  had  eaten  and  drunk  with  them,  and  was 
said  to  have  entered  into  a  league  with  them.  For  these  offences 
Lamherto  summoned  him  to  stand  trial  before  the  Inquisition. 
He  duly  appeared,  and  admitted  the  visit  and  banquet,  but  denied 
the  alliance.  Lamherto  proceeded  to  take  testimony,  called  an 
assembly  of  experts,  and  in  due  form  pronounced  him  a  fautor  of 
heretics,  condemning  him,  as  such,  to  degradation  from  his  rank 
and  knighthood,  and  incapacity  to  hold  any  honors ;  his  estates 
were  confiscated  to  the  Church,  his  person  was  to  be  seized  and 
delivered  to  the  Cardinal-legate  Bertrand  or  to  tho  Inquisition, 
and  his  descendants  for  two  generations  were  declared  incapable 
of  holding  any  office  or  benefice.  All  this  was  for  the  greater 
glory  of  God,  for  when,  in  1336,  John  begged  the  clergy  of  Ireland 
to  sond  him  money,  it  was,  he  said,  for  the  purpose  of  defending 
the  faith  against  the  hereti(s  of  Italy.  Yet  the  Holy  See  was  per- 
fectly ready,  when  occasion  suited,  to  admit  that  this  wholesale 
distribution  of  damnation  was  a  mere  prostitution  of  its  control 
over  the  salvation  of  mankind.  After  the  Visconti  had  been  rec- 
onciled with  the  papacy,  in  ISST,  Lucchino,  who  was  anxious  to 
have  Christian  burial  for  his  father,  applied  to  Benedict  XII,  to 
reopen  the  process.  In  February  of  that  year,  accordingly,  Bene- 
dict wrote  to  Pace  da  Vedano,  who  had  conducted  the  proceedings 
against  the  Visconti  and  against  the  citizens  of  Milan,  Novara, 
Bergamo,  Cremona,  Como,  Vereelli,  and  other  places  for  adhering 
to  them,  and  who  had  been  rewarded  with  the  bishopric  of  Trieste, 
requiring  him  to  send  by  Pentecost  all  the  documents  concerning 
the  trial.  The  affair  was  protracted,  doubtless  owing  to  political 
vicissitudes,  but  at  length,  in  May,  1341,  Benedict  took  no  shame  in 
pronouncing  the  whole  proaeedings  nuU  and  void  for  irregularity 
and  injustice.  Still  the  same  machinery  was  used  against  Bemabo 
Visconti,  who  was  summoned  by  Innocent  VI,  to  appear  at  Avignon 
on  March  1, 1363,  for  trial  as  a  heretic,  and  as  he  only  sent  a  pro- 
curator, he  was  promptly  condemned  by  Urban  V.  on  March  3, 
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and  a  crusade  was  preached  against  him.  In  13G4  ho  made  his 
peace,  but  in  1372  the  perennial  quarrel  broke  out  afresh,  he  was 
excommunicated  by  Gregory  XI.,  and  in  January,  1373,  lie  was 
summoned  to  stand  another  trial  for  heresy  on  March  28,* 

In  the  same  way  heresy  was  the  easiest  charge  to  bring  against 
Cola  di  Rienzo  when  he  disregarded  the  papal  sovereignty  over 
Rome.  When,  he  failed  to  obey  the  summons  to  appear  he  was 
duly  excommunicated  for  contumacy ;  the  legate  Giovanni,  Bishop 
of  Spoieto,  held  an  inquisition  on  him,  and  in  1350  lie  was  formallj' 
declared  a  heretic.  The  decision  was  sent  to  tlie  Emperor  Charles 
rv.,  who  held  him  at  that  time  prisoner  in  Prague,  and  who  duti- 
fully despatched  him  to  Avignon.  There,  on  a  first  examination, 
he  was  condemned  to  death,  but  he  made  bis  peace,  and  there  ap- 
peared to  be  an  opportunity  of  using  him  to  advantage  ;  he  was 
therefore  finally  pronounced  a  good  Christian,  and  was  sent  back 
to  Rome  with  a  legate. f 

The  Maffredi  of  Faenza  afford  a  case  very  similar  to  that  of  the 
Yiseonti.  In  1345  we  find  them  in  high  favor  with  Clement  VI, 
In  1350  they  are  opposing  the  papal  policy  of  aggrandizement  in 
Romagnuola.  Cited  to  appear  in  answer  to  cliarges  of  heresy,  they 
refuse  to  do  so,  and  in  July,  1352,  are  excommunicated  for  contu- 
macy. In  June,  1354,  Innocent  VI.  recites  their  persistent  endur- 
ance of  this  excommunication,  an<l  gives  them  until  October  10  to 
put  in  an  appearance.  On  that  day  he  condemns  them  as  contu- 
macious heretics,  declares  them  deprived  of  all  lands  and  honors, 
and  subject  to  the  canonical  and  civil  penalties  of  heresy.  To  ex- 
ecute the  sentence  was  not  so  easy,  but  in  1356  Innocent  offered 
Louis,  King  of  Hungary,  who  had  shown  his  zeal  against  the  Ca- 


*  Mnrtene  Tliesaur.  II.  743-5,— Wadding,  ann.  1334,  No.  38 ;  nnn,  133S,  No. 
8  ;  arm.  1327,  No.  3.— Ripoll  II.  173  ;  Vil.  60,-Itegest.  Oicment.  PP.  V.,  liotate, 
1685,  T.  I.  Prolog,  p.  ccxiil. — Tbeinur  Monument.  Hibcm.  et  Scotor.  No.  463, 
p.  234.— C.  4,  Septinio  v.  3.— Mag.  Bull,  Rom.  1. 204.— Baluz.  et  Mansi  in.  337.— 
Ughelli  IV.  3iM-5,  314.— Eaynald.  aan.  1SC3,  No.  13 ;  ann.  1383,  No.  3, 4 ;  ann. 
1573,  No.  1 ;  ann.  1373,  No.  10, 13. 

In  spiteof  tliediicision  of  Benedict,  Matteo  and  liis  sons,  Galcazzo,Mai'CO,  and 
Stefano,  were  still  unburied  in  1353,  wlientlie  remaining  brollicr,  Giovanni, made 
another  effort  to  secure  Christian  sepulture  for  them.— Ray nald.  ann.  1353,  No.  38. 

f  Rajnald.  ann.  1348,  No,  13-14;  ami.  1350,  No.  5.— Muratori  Antiq.  VIL 
884, 936-32, 
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thari  of  Bosnia,  three  years'  tithe  of  the  Hungarian  churches  if  he 
ivould  put  down  those  sons  of  damnation,  the  MafEredi,  who  have 
been  sentenced  as  heretics,  and  other  adversaries  of  the  Church, 
including  the  OrdelafB.  of  Friuli.  Fra  Fortanorio,  Patriarch  of 
Grado,  was  also  commissioned  to  preach  a  crusade  against  them, 
and  succeeded  in  raising  an  army  under  Malatesta  of  Rimini,  The 
appearance  of  forty  thousand  Hungarians  in  the  Tarvisina  fright- 
ened all  Italy ;  the  MafEredi  succumbed,  and  in  the  same  year  In- 
nocent ordered  their  absolution  and  reconciliation.* 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  instances,  but  these  will  probably 
suffice  to  show  the  use  made  by  the  Church  of  heresy  as  a  politi- 
cal agent,  and  of  the  Inquisition  as  a  convenient  instrumentality 
for  its  application.  When  the  Great  Schism  arose  it  was  natural 
that  the  same  methods  should  be  employed  by  the  rival  popes 
against  each  other.  As  early  as  1382  we  find  Charles  III.  of  Na- 
ples confiscating  the  property  of  the  Bishop  of  Trivento,  just  dead, 
as  that  of  a  heretic  because  he  had  adhered  to  Clement  VII.  In 
the  commission  issued  in  1409  by  Alexander  Y,  to  Pons  Feugeyron, 
as  Inquisitor  of  Provence,  the  adherents  of  Gregory  XII.  and  of 
Benedict  XIII.  are  enumerated  among  the  heretics  whom  he  is  to 
exterminate.    It  happened  that  Frore  fitienne  de  Combes,  Inquisi- 


"  "Werunsky  Exceiptt  ex  Eegiatt.  Clem.  YI.  et  Iimoc.  VI.  pp.  37,  74, 87, 101.~ 
"Waddiiig.  ann.  1356,  No.  7,  20.— Eaynald.  ann.  1356,  No.  38. 

Tbis  abuse  of  spiritual  power  for  purpoaea  of  territorial  aggrandizement  did 
not  eacape  the  trcncliant  satire  of  EraBmua.  lie  desoribea  "  the  terrible  thunder- 
bolt which  by  a  nod  will  send  the  souls  of  mortnla  to  the  deepest  hell,  and  whieh 
the  vicars  of  Christ  discharge  with  special  wrath  on  those  who,  instigated  by  the 
deyil,  seek  to  nibble  at  the  Patrimony  of  Peter.  It  is  thus  they  call  the  cities  and 
territories  and  revenues  for  whieh  they  fight  with  fire  and  sword,  spilling  much 
Chriatian  blood,  and  they  believe  themselves  to  be  defending  like  apostles  the 
spouse  of  Christ,  tbe  Church,  by  driving  away  those  whom  they  stigmatdze  as 
her  enemies,  as  if  she  could  have  any  worse  enemies  than  impious  pontiffs." — 
Encom.  Moriie.  Ed.  Lipsiens.  1839,  IL  379. 

That  the  character  of  these  papal  wars  bad  not  been  softened  since  the  hor- 
rors described  above  at  Ferrara,  is  seea  in  the  massacre  of  Cesena,  in  137Q,  when 
the  papal  legato,  Robert,  Cardinal  of  Geneva,  ordered  all  the  inhabitants  put  to 
the  sword,  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex,  after  they  had  admitted  him  and 
his  bandits  into  the  city  under  his  solemn  oath  that  no  injury  should  be  inflicted 
on  them.  The  number  of  the  slaia  was  estimated  at  five  thousand. — Poggii 
Hist.  Floreatin.  Lib.  ii.  ann.  1376. 
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tor  of  Toulouse,  held  to  the  party  of  Benedict  XIII.,  and  he  retali- 
ated by  imprisoning  a  number  of  otiierwise  uninipeacbabio  Doniui- 
icans  and  Franciscans,  including  the  Provincial  of  Toulouse  and 
the  Prior  of  Carcassonne,  for  which  the  provincial,  as  soon  as  he 
bad  an  opportunity,  removed  him  and  appointed  a  successor,  giv- 
ing rise  to  no  little  trouble.* 

The  manner  ia  which  the  Inquisition  was  used  as  an  instrument 
by  the  contending  factions  in  the  Church  is  fairly  illustrated  by 
the  adventures  of  John  Jilalkaw,  of  Prussian  Strassburg  (Brodnitz). 
He  was  a  secular  priest  and  master  of  theology,  deeply  learned, 
skilful  in  debate,  singularly  eloquent,  and  unflinching  ©von  to  rash- 
ness. Espousing  the  cause  of  the  Roman  popes  against  their 
Avignonese  rivals  with  aE  the  enthusiasm  of  his  fiery  nature,  he 
came  to  the  KhinelandsinlSQO,  where  2iis  sermons  stirred  the  pop- 
ular heart  and  proved  an  effective  agency  in  the  strife.  After 
some  severe  experiences  in  Mainz  at  the  hands  of  the  opposite  fac- 
tion, ho  undertook  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  but  tarrieil  at  Strassburg, 
where  he  found  a  congenial  field.  The  city  liad  adhered  to  Urban 
VI,  and  his  successors,  but  the  bishop,  Frederic  of  Blankenheim, 
had  alienated  a  portion  of  his  clergy  by  his  oppressions.  In  the 
quarrel  he  excommunicated  them ;  they  appealed  to  liome  and 
had  the  excommunication  set  aside,  whereupon  ho  went  over,  with 
his  following,  to  Clement  VII,,  the  Avignonese  antipope,  giving 
rise  to  inextricable  confusion.  The  situation  was  exactly  suited  to 
Malkaw's  temperament ;  he  threw  himself  into  the  turmoil,  and 
his  fiery  eloquence  soon  threatened  to  deprive  the  antipapalists  of 
their  preponderance.  According  to  his  own  statement  ho  quickly 
won  over  some  sixteen  thousand  schismatics  and  neutrals,  and  the 
nature  of  his  appeals  to  the  passions  of  the  hour  may  be  guessed 
by  his  onTi  report  of  a  sermon  in  which  he  denounced  Clement 
YII.  as  less  than  a  man,  as  worse  than  the  devil,  whose  portion 
was  with  Antichrist,  while  his  followers  were  all  condemned 
schismatics  and  heretics ;  neutrals,  moreover,  were  the  worst  of 
men  and  were  deprived  of  all  sacraments.  Besides  this  ho  assailed 
with  the  same  unsparing  vehemence  the  deplorable  morals  of  the 
Strassburg  clergy,  both  regular  and  secular,  and  iu  a  few  iveeks  he 

•■  MS8.  CiiiocearcUo  T.  VIIL— Wadding,  auc.  140'J,  Ko,  13.-Kipo]l  II.  510, 
532, 563. 
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thus  excited  the  bitterest  hostiUty.  A  plot  was  made  to  denounce 
him  secretly  in  Home  as  a  heretic,  so  that  on  bis  arrival  there  he 
might  be  seized  by  the  Inquisition,  and  burned;  his  wonderful 
learning,  it  was  said,  could  only  have  been  acquired  by  necro- 
mancy ;  he  was  accused  of  being  a  runaway  priest,  and  it  was  pro- 
posed to  arrest  him  as  such,  but  the  people  regarded  him  as  an 
inspired  prophet  and  the  project  was  abandoned.  After  four  weeks 
of  this  stormy  agitation  he  resumed  his  pilgrimage,  stopping  at 
Basle  and  Zurich  for  missionary  work,  and  finally  reached  Rome 
in  safety.  On  his  return,  in  crossing  the  Pass  of  St.  Bernard,  ho 
had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  papers.  IJews  of  this  reached  Basle, 
and  on  his  arrival  there  the  Mendicants,  to  whom  he  was  pecuharly 
obnoxious,  demanded  of  Bishop  Imer  that  he  should  be  arrested 
as  a  wanderer  without  license.  The  bishop,  though  belonging  to 
the  Eoman  obedience,  yielded,  but  shortly  dismissed  him  with  a 
friendly  caution  to  return  to  his  home.  His  dauntless  combative- 
ness,  however,  carried  him  back  to  Strassburg,  where  he  again 
began  to  preach  under  the  protection  of  the  burgomaster,  John 
Bock.  On  his  previous  visit  he  had  been  personally  threatened 
by  the  Dominican  inquisitor,  BOckeler — the  same  who  in  1400  per- 
secuted the  Winkelers^and  it  was  now  determined  to  act  with 
vigor.  He  had  preached  but  three  sermons  when  he  was  suddenly 
arrested,  without  citation,  by  the  familiars  of  the  inquisitor  and 
thrown  in  prison,  whence  be  was  carried  in  chains  to  the  episcopal 
castle  of  Benfeld  and  deprived  of  his  book  and  papers  and  ink. 
Sundry  examinations  followed,  in  which  bis  rare  dexterity  scarce 
enabled  him  to  escape  the  ingenious  efforts  to  entrap  him.  Tinally, 
on  March  31,  1391,  Eockeler  summoned  an  assembly,  consisting 
principally  of  Mendicants,  where  he  was  found  guilty  of  a  series 
of  charges,  which  show  how  easily  the  accusation  of  heresy  could 
be  used  for  the  destruction  of  any  man.  His  real  offence  was  his 
attacks  on  the  schismatics  and  on  the  corruption  of  the  clergy,  but 
nothing  of  this  appears  in  the  articles.  It  was  assumed  that  ho 
had  left  his  diocese  ivitbout  the  consent  of  his  bishop,  and  this 
proved  him  to  be  a  Lollard ;  that  be  discharged  priestly  functions 
without  a  license,  showing  him  to  be  a  Taudois;  because  bis  ad- 
mirers ate  what  he  had  already  bitten,  he  was  declared  to  belong 
to  the  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit ;  because  he  forbade  the  dis- 
cu^ion  as  to  whether  Christ  was  alive  when  pierced  with  the 
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lance,  he  was  asserted  to  have  taught  that  doctrine,  and,  therefore, 
to  be  a  follower  of  Jean  Pierre  Oiivi.  All  this  was  surely  enough 
to  warrant  his  burning,  if  he  should  ofstinately  refuse  to  recant, 
but  apparently  it  was  felt  that  the  magistracy  would  decline  to 
execute  the  sentence,  and  the  assembly  contenteil  itself  with  refer- 
ring the  matter  to  the  bishop  and  asking  his  banishment  from  the 
diocese,  Nothing  further  is  known  of  the  trial,  but  as,  in  1392, 
Malkaw  is  found  matriculating  himself  in  the  University  of  Co- 
logne, the  bishop  probably  did  as  he  was  asketl. 

"We  lose  sight  of  Malkaw  until  about  lili,  when  we  meet  him 
again  in  Cologne.  He  had  maintained  his  loyalty  to  tJie  Roman 
obedience,  but  that  obedience  had  been  still  further  fractioned 
between  Gregory  XII,  and  John  XXIII.  Malkaw's  support  of 
the  former  was  accompanied  with  the  same  unsparing  denuncia- 
tion of  John  as  he  had  fonnerly  bestowed  on  the  Avignonese 
antipopes.  The  Johannites  were  heretics,  fit  only  for  the  stake. 
Cologne  was  as  attractive  a  field  for  the  audacious  polemic  as  the 
Strassburg  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  earlier.  Two  rival  candi- 
dates for  the  archbishopric  were  vindicating  their  clahns  in  a 
bloody  civil  war,  one  of  them  as  a  supporter  of  Gregory,  the  other 
of  John.  Malkaw  was  soon  recognized  as  a  man  whose  eloquence 
was  highly  dangerous  amid  an  excitable  population,  and  again  the 
Inquisition  took  hold  of  him  as  a  heretic.  The  inquisitor,  Jacob 
of  Soest,  a  Dominican  and  professor  in  the  university,  seems  to 
have  treated  him  with  exceptional  leniency,  for  while  the  investi- 
gation was  on  foot  he  was  allowed  to  remain  in  the  St.  Ursula 
quarter,  on  parole.  He  broke  his  word  and  betook  himself  to 
Bacharach,  where,  under  the  protection  of  the  Archbishop  of  Treves, 
and  of  the  Palsgrave  Louis  III.,  both  Gregorians,  ho  maintained 
the  fight  with  his  cust-omary  vehemence,  assailing  the  inquisitor 
and  the  Johannites,  not  only  in  sermons,  but  in  an  incessant 
stream  of  pamphlets  which  liept  them  in  a  state  of  indignant 
alarm.  "When  Cardinal  John  of  Ragusa,  Gregory's  legato  to  the 
Council  of  Constance,  came  to  Germany,  Malkaw  had  no  difficulty 
in  procuring  from  liim  absolution  from  the  inquisitorial  excom- 
munication, and  acquittal  of  the  charge  of  heresy ;  and  this  was 
confi.rmed  when  on  healing  the  schism  the  council,  in  July,  1416, 
declared  null  and  void  all  prosecutions  and  sentences  arising  from 
it.    Stm,  the  wounded  pride  of  the  inquisitor  and  of  the  University 
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of  Cologne  refused  to  be  placated,  and  for  a  year  they  continued 
to  seek  from  the  Council  the  condemnation  of  their  enemy.  Their 
deputies,  however,  warned  them  that  the  prosecution  would  be 
prolonged,  difficult,  and  costly,  and  they  finally  came  to  the  resolu- 
tion that  the  action  of  the  Cardinal  of  Eagnsa  should  he  regarded 
as  binding,  so  long  as  Malkaw  kept  away  from  the  territory  of 
Cologne,  but  shouM  be  disregarded  if  he  ventured  to  return — a 
very  sensible,  if  somewhat  illogical,  conclusion.  The  obstinacy 
witji  which  Gregory  XIII.  and  Clement  VIII.  maintained  their 
position  after  tho  decision  of  the  Council  of  Constance  prolonged 
the  struggle  in  southwestern  Europe,  and  as  late  as  1428  the  rem- 
nants of  their  adherents  in  Languedoc  were  proceeded  against  as 
heretics  by  a  special  papal  commissioner.* 

When  the  schism  was  past  the  Inquisition  could  still  be  util- 
ized to  quell  insubordination.  Thomas  Connecte,  a  Carmelite  of 
Britanny,  seems  to  have  been  a  character  somewhat  akin  to  John 
Malkaw.  In  1428  we  hear  of  him  in  Flanders,  Artois,  Picardy, 
and  the  neighboring  provinces,  preaching  to  crowds  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  thousand  souls,  denouncing  the  prevalent  vices  of  the  time. 
The  hennins,  or  tall  head-dresses  worn  by  women  of  rank,  were 
the  object  of  special  vituperation,  and  he  used  to  give  boys  certain 
days  of  pardon  for  following  ladies  thus  attired,  and  crying  "  au 
henmn,"  or  even  slyly  pulling  thom  off.  Moved  by  the  eloquence 
of  his  sermons,  great  piles  would  be  made  of  dice,  tables,  chess- 
boards, cards,  nine-pins,  head-dresses,  and  other  matters  of  vice 
and  luxury,  which  were  duly  burned.  The  chief  source,  however, 
of  the  immense  popular  favor  which  he  enjoyed  was  his  bitter 
lashing  of  the  corruption  of  all  ranks  of  the  clergy,  particularly 
their  public  concubinage,  which  ivon  him  great  applause  and 
honor.  He  seems  to  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  only 
cure  for  this  universal  sin  was  the  restoration  of  clerical  marriage. 
In  1433  he  wont  to  Kome  in  the  train  of  the  Venetian  ambassa- 
dors, to  declaim  against  the  vices  of  the  curia.  Usually  there  was 
a  good-natured  indifference  to  these  attacks— a  toleration  born  of 
contempt— but  the  moment  was  unpropitious.  The  Hussite  heresy 
had  commenced  in  similar  wise,  and  its  persistence  was  a  warning 


"  II.  Ilaiipt,  Zeitsclirift  fiir  Kirchengescliicliti;,  1983,  pp.  333  sqq.-— Vaissette, 
fed.  Privat,  X,  Pr.  S039. 
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not  to  be  disregarded.  Besides,  at  tliat  time  Eugenius  IT.  was 
engaged  in  a  losing  struggle  with  the  Council  of  Basle,  which  was 
bent  on  reforming  the  curia,  in  obedience  to  the  universal  demand 
of  Christendom,  and  Sigismund's  envoys  were  representing  to 
Eugenius,  with  more  strength  than  courtliness,  the  disastrous  re- 
sults to  be  expected  from  his  efforts  to  prorogue  tlie  council. 
Connecte  might  well  be  suspected  of  being  an  emissary  of  the 
fathers  of  Easle,  or,  if  not,  his  eloquence  at  least  was  a  dangerous 
element  in  the  perturbed  state  of  public  opinion.  Twice  Eugenius 
sent  for  him,  but  he  refused  to  come,  pretending  to  be  sick ;  then 
the  papal  treasurer  was  sent  to  fetch  him,  but  on  his  appearing 
Thomas  jumped  out  of  the  window  and  attempted  to  escape.  He 
was  promptly  secured  and  carried  before  Eugeniua,  who  commis- 
sioned the  Cardinals  of  Rouen  and  Navarro  to  examine  him.  These 
found  him  suspect  of  heresy ;  he  was  duly  tried  and  condemned 
as  a  heretic,  and  his  inconsiderate  zeal  found  a  lasting  quietus  at 
the  stake.* 

■  There  are  certain  points  of  resoaiblance  between  Thomas  Con- 
necte and  Girolamo  Savonarola,  but  the  Italian  was  a  ]nan  of  far 
rarer  intellectual  and  spiritual  gifts  than  the  Breton.  With  equal 
moral  earnestness,  his  plans  and  aspirations  "ivore  wider  and  of 
more  dangerous  import,  and  they  led  him  into  a  sphere  of  political 
activity  in  which  his  fate  was  inevitable  from  the  beginning. 

In  Italy  the  revival  of  letters,  while  elevating  the  intellectual 
faculties,  had  been  accompanied  with  deeper  dcgi-adation  in  both 
the  moral  and  spiritual  condition  of  society.  Without  removing 
superstition,  it  had  rendered  scepticism  fashionable,  and  it  had 
weakened  the  sanctions  of  religion  without  supplying  another 
basis  for  morality.  The  world  has  probably  never  seen  a  more 
defiant  disregard  of  all  law,  human  and  divine,  than  that  dis- 
played by  both  the  Church  and  the  laity  during  the  pontificates 
of  Sixtus  IV.  and  Innocent  VIII.  and  Alexander  VI.  Increase 
of  culture  and  of  wealth  seemed  only  to  affortl  new  attractions 
and  enlarged  opportunities  for  luxury  and  vice,  and  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest  there  was  indulgence  of  unbridled  appetites, 

•  Monstrelet,  II.  53, 137.— Slartenu  Ainpl,  Coil.  VIII.  03.— Altiiwycr,  Prficur- 
seurs  dc  la  Heforme  aus  Pays-Bas,  I.  337. 
in.— 14 
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with  a  cynical  disregard  even  of  hypocrisy.  To  the  earnest  be- 
liever it  might  well  seem  that  God's  wrath  could  not  much  longer 
be  restrained,  and  that  calamities  must  be  impending  which  would 
sweep  away  the  wicked  and  restore  to  the  Church  and  to  i 
kind  the  purity  and  simphcity  fondly  ascribed  to  primitive  s 
For  centuries  a  succession  of  prophets — Joachim  of  Flora,  St. 
Catharine  of  Siena,  St.  Birgitta  of  Sweden,  the  Triends  of  God, 
Tommasino  of  Foligno,  the  Monk  Telesforo— had  arisen  with  pre- 
dictions which  had  been  received  with  reverence,  and  as  time 
passed  on  and  human  wickedness  increased,  some  new  messenger 
of  God  seemed  necessary  to  recall  his  erring  children  to  a  sense  of 
the  retribution  in  store  for  them  if  they  should  continue  deaf  to 
bis  voice. 

That  Savonarola  honestly  beheved  himself  called  to  such  a 
mission,  no  one  who  has  impartially  studied  his  strange  career  can 
well  doubt.  His  lofty  sense  of  the  evils  of  the  time,  his  profound 
conviction  that  God  must  interfere  to  work  a  change  which  was 
beyond  human  power,  his  marvellous  success  in  moving  his  hearers, 
his  habits  of  solitude  and  of  profound  meditation,  his  frequent 
ecstasies  with  their  resultant  visions  might  well,  in  a  mind  like  his, 
produce  such  a  belief,  which,  moreover,  was  one  taught  by  the  re- 
ceived traditions  of  the  Church  as  within  the  possibilities  of  the 
experience  of  any  man.  Five  years  before  liis  first  appearance  in 
Florence,  a  young  hermit  who  had  been  devotedly  serving  in  a 
leper  hospital  at  Volterra,  came  thither,  preaching  and  predicting 
the  wrath  to  come.  He  had  had  visions  of  St.  John  and  the  angel 
Raphael,  and  was  burdened  with  a  message  to  unwilhng  ears. 
Sodi  things,  we  are  told  by  the  diarist  who  happens  to  record 
this,  were  occurring  every  day.  In  1491  !Rome  was  agitated  by  a 
mysterious  prophet  who  foretold  dire  calamities  impending  in  the 
near  future.  There  was  no  lack  of  such  earnest  men,  but,  unlike 
Savonarola,  their  influence  and  their  fate  were  not  such  as  to  pre- 
serve their  memory.* 

*  Btirlaraacclii,  Vita  di  Savonnrola  (Baluz.  et  Mansi  I.  533-5i3).— Luca  Lnn- 
dncci.,  Diario  Fiorentino,  Firenze,  1883,  p.  30.— Stepli.  InfessurEe  Diar,  (Eceard. 
Corp.  Hist.  Med.  JE.vi  II.  2000). 

Villaii  shows  (La  Storia  di  Gir.  Savonarola,  Pirenze,  1887, 1,  pp.  ¥iii.-xi.) 
tlint  tlie  life  which  passes  under  the  name  of  Buriamacchi  is  a  rifacimento  of  an 
unpriated  Latin  biognpliy  by  a  disciple  of  Savonnrola.    I  take  this  opportunity 
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When,  in  his  tliirtieth  year,  Savonarola  camo  to  Florence,  in 
1481,  his  soul  was  already  full  of  his  mission  as  a  reformer.  Such 
opportunity  as  he  had  of  expressing  his  convictions  from  the  pul- 
pit he  used  with  earnest  zeal,  but  he  produced  little  efEect  upon  a 
cjommunity  sunk  in  shameless  debauchery,  and  in  the  Lent  of  1486 
he  was  sent  to  Lombardy.  For  three  years  ho  preached  in,  the 
Lombard  cities,  gradually  acquiring  the  power  of  touching  the 
hearts  and  consciences  of  men,  and  when  he  was  recalled  to  Flor- 
ence in  1489,  at  the  instance  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  he  was  already 
kno^vn  aa  a  preacher  of  rare  ability.  The  effect  of  his  vigorous 
eloquence  was  enhanced  by  his  austere  and  blameless  life,  and 
within  a  year  he  was  made  Prior  of  San  Marco— the  convent  of  the 
Observantine  Dominicans,  to  which  Order  he  belonged.  In  1494  he 
succeeded  in  re-establishing  the  ancient  separation  of  the  Domini- 
can province  of  Tuscany  froin  that  of  Lombai'dy,  and  when  he  was 
appointed  Yiear-general  of  the  former  he  was  rendered  indepen- 
dent of  all  authority  save  that  of  the  general,  Giovacchino  Torriani, 
who  was  well  affected  towards  him.* 

He  claimed  to  act  under  the  direct  inspiration  of  God,  who 
dictated  his  words  and  actions  and  revealed  to  him  the  secrets  of 
the  future.  Not  only  was  this  accepted  by  tlie  mass  of  the  Floren- 
tines, but  by  some  of  the  keenest  and  most  cultured  intellects  of 
the  age,  such  as  Francesco  Pico  della  Mirandola  and  Philippe  de 
Commines.  Marsilio  Ficino,  the  Platonist,  admitted  it,  and  went 
further  by  declaring,  in  1494,  that  only  Savonarola's  holiness  had 
saved  Florence  for  four  years  from  the  vengeance  of  Gotl  on  its 
wickedness.  Wardi  relates  that  when,  in  1495,  Piero  de'  Medici  was 
nialdng  a  demonstration  upon  Florence,  he  pci-sonally  heard  Savon- 
arola predict  that  Piero  would  advance  to  the  gates  and  retire  witli- 
out  accomplishing  anything,  which  duly  came  to  pass.  Others  of 
his  prophecies  were  fulfilled,  such  as  those  of  the  deaths  of  Lorenzo 
de'  Medici  and  Charles  VIII.  and  the  famine  of  149T,  and  his  fame 
spread  throughout  Italy,  while  in  Florence  his  influence  became 


of  expressing  my  thanks  to  Signore  Villari,  for  bis  kindly  courtesy  in  furnishing 
me  with  the  second  volume  of  the  new  edition  of  his  classical  work  in  advance 
of  publication.  My  obligations  to  It  wil!  be  seen  in  the  numerous  references 
made  to  it  below. 

"  Processo  Autantico  (Baluz.  et  Mansi  IV.  539,  551),— Burlamacchi  (Baluz. 
et  Mansi  I.  534-5, 541-2).— Villari,  op.  cit.  Lib.  i.  C,  6,  9. 
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dominant.  Whenever  he  preached,  from  twelve  to  fifteen  thou- 
sand persons  hung  upon  bis  lips,  and  in  the  great  Duomo  of  Santa 
Maria  del  Flore  it  was  necessary  to  build  scaffolds  and  benches 
to  aeeomniodate  the  thronging  crowds,  multitudes  of  whom  would 
have  cast  tiiemselves  into  fire  at  a  word  from  him.  He  paid  special 
attention  to  children,  and  interested  them  so  deeply  in  his  work 
that  we  are  told  they  could  not  be  kept  in  bed  on  the  mornings 
when  he  preached,  hut  would  hurry  to  the  church  in  advance  of 
their  parents.  In  the  processions  which  he  organized  sometimes 
five  or  six  thousand  boys  would  take  part,  and  he  used  them  most 
efEectively  in  the  moral  reforms  which  he  introduced  in  the  disso- 
lute and  pleasure-loving  city.  The  boys  of  Frti  Girolamo  \vore  regu- 
larly organized,  with  officers  who  had  their  several  spheres  of  duty 
assigned  to  them,  and  they  became  a  terror  to  evil-doors.  They 
entered  the  taverns  and  gambling-houses  and  put  a  stop  to  revelry 
and  dicing  and  card-playing,  and  no  woman  dared  to  appear  upon 
the  streets  save  in  fitting  attire  and  with  a  modest  mien.  "  Here 
are  the  boys  of  the  Frate"  was  a  cry  which  inspired  fear  in  the 
most  reckless,  for  any  resistance  to  them  was  at  the  risk  of  life. 
Even  the  annual  horse-races  of  Santo-Barnabo  were  suppressed, 
and  it  was  a  sign  of  Girolamo's  waning  influence  when,  in  li97, 
the  Signoria  ordered  them  resumed,  saying,  "  Are  we  all  to  become 
monks  ?"  From  the  gayest  and  wickedest  of  cities  Florence  be- 
came the  most  demnre,  and  the  pious  long  looked  back  with  regret 
to  the  holy  time  of  Savonarola's  rule,  and  thanked  God  that  they 
had  been  allowed  to  see  it.* 

In  one  respect  we  may  regret  his  puritanism  and  the  zeal  of 
his  hoys.  For  the  profane  mummeries  of  the  carnival  in  1498  he 
substituted  a  bonfire  of  objects  which  he  deemed  immodest  or 
improper,  and  the  voluntary  contributions  for  this  purpose  were 
supplemented  by  the  energy  of  the  boys,  who  entered  houses  and 
palaces  and  carried  off  whatever  they  deemed  fit  for  the  holocaust. 
Precious  illuminated  MSS.,  ancient  sculptures,  pictures,  rare  tapes- 
tries, and  priceless  works  of  art  thus  were  mingled  witli  the  gew- 


*  Landiicci,  op.  cit.  pp.  72,  88, 64,  103, 108, 100,  123-8, 164.— We  moires  de 
Commines  Liv.  viii.  c.  19.— Marsilii  Ficini  opp.  Ed.  1561, 1.  963.— Nardi,  Historie 
Florentine,  Lib.  ii.  (Ed.  1574, pp.  58, 00).— Perrens,  JSiome  Savonarole,  p.  342.— 
Burlamncelii  {!oc.  cit.  pp.  544-8, 552-3, 556-7). 
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gaws  and  vanities  of  female  attire,  the  mirrors,  the  musical  instru- 
ments, the  books  of  divination,  astrology,  and  magic,  which  went 
to  make  up  the  total.  We  can  understand  the  sacrifice  of  copies 
of  Boccaccio,  but  Petrarch  might  have  escaped  even.  Savonarola's 
severity  of  virtue.  In  this  ruthless  auto  Aefe,  the  value  of  the 
objects  was  such  that  a  Tenetian  merchant  offered  the  Signoria 
twenty  thousand  scudi  for  them,  which  was  answered  by  taking 
the  would-be  chapman's  portrait  and  placing  it  on  top  of  the  pyre. 
We  cannot  wonder  that  the  pile  had  to  be  surrounded  the  night 
before  by  armed  guards  to  prevent  the  iiepidi  from  robbing  it.* 

Had  Savonarola's  lot  been  cast  under  the  rigid  institutions  of 
feudalism  he  would  probably  have  exercised  a  more  lasting  influ- 
ence on  the  moral  and  religious  character  of  the  age.  It  was  his 
misfortune  that  in  a  republic  such  as  Florence  the  temptation  to 
take  part  in  politics  was  irresistible.  We  cannot  wonder  that  he 
eagerly  embraced  what  seemed  to  bo  an  opportunity  of  regener- 
ating a  powerful  state,  through  which  he  might  not  unreasonably 
hope  to  influence  all  Italy,  and  thus  effect  a  reform  in  Church  and 
State  which  would  renovate  Christendom,  This,  as  he  was  assured 
by  the  prophetic  voice  within  him,  would  be  followed  by  the  con- 
version of  the  infldel,  and  the  reign  of  Christian  charity  and  love 
would  commence  throughout  the  world. 

Misled  by  these  dazzling  day-dreams,  he  had  no  scruple  in 
making  a  practical  use  of  the  almost  boundless  influence  vjhich  he 
had  acquired  over  the  populace  of  Florence,  Hie  teachings  led  to 
the  revolution  which  in  1494  expelled  the  Medici,  and  he  humanely 
averted  the  pitiless  bloodshed  which  commonly  accompanied  such 
movements  in  the  Italian  cities.  During  the  Neapolitan  expedi- 
tion of  Charles  VIII.,  in  1494,  he  did  much  to  cement  the  alhance 
of  the  republic  with  that  monarch,  whom  he  regarded  as  the 
instrument  destined  by  God  to  bring  about  the  reform  of  Italy. 
In  the  reconstruction  of  the  republic  in  the  same  year  he  had,  per- 
haps, more  to  do  than  any  one  else,  both  in  framing  its  structure 
and  dictating  its  laws ;  and  when  he  induced  the  people  to  pro- 
claim Jesus  Christ  as  the  King  of  Florence,  he  perhaps  himself 
hardly  recognized  how,  as  the  mouthpiece  of  God,  he  was  inevi- 
tably assuming  the  position  of  a  dictator.    It  was  not  only  in  the 


*  Landucci,  p.  163, — Burlamacciii,  pp.  558-9.— Nardi,  Lib.  ii.  pp.  50-7. 
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pulpit  that  he  instructed  his  auditors  as  to  their  duties  as  citizens 
and  gave  vent  to  his  inspiration  in  foretelling  the  result,  for  the 
leaders  of  the  popular  party  "were  constantly  in,  the  habit  of  seek- 
ing his  advice  and  obeying  his  wishes.  Yet,  personally,  for  the 
most  part,  he  held  himself  aloof  in  austere  retirement,  and  left  the 
fiaanagement  of  details  to  two  confidential  agents,  selected  among 
the  friars  of  San  Marco — Domenico  da  Peacia,  who  was  some- 
what hot-headed  and  impulsive,  and  Salvestro  Maruffl,  who  was  a 
dreamer  and  somnambulist.  In  thus  descending  from  the  position 
of  a  prophet  of  God  to  that  of  the  head  of  a  faction,  popularly 
known  by  the  contemptuous  name  ,of  Piagnoni  or  Mourners,  he 
staked  his  all  upon  the  continued  supremacy  of  that  faction,  and 
any  failure  in  his  political  schemes  necessarily  was  fatal  to  the 
larger  and  nobler  plans  of  which  they  were  the  unstable  founda- 
tion. In  addition  to  this,  his  resolute  adherence  to  the  alliance 
with  Charles  VIII.  finally  made  his  removal  necessary  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  policy  of  Alexander  VI.  to  unite  aU  the  Italian  states 
against  the  dangers  of  another  ^French  invasion,* 

As  though  to  render  failure  certain,  under  a  rule  dating  from 
the  thirteenth  century,  the  Signoria  was  changed  every  two 
months,  and  thus  reflected  every  passing  gust  of  popular  passion. 
When  the  critical  time  came  everything  turned  against  him. 
The  alliance  with  France,  on  which  he  had  staked  his  credit  both 
as  a  statesman  and  a  prophet,  resulted  disastrously.  Charles  VIII, 
was  glad  at  Fornovo  to  cut  his  way  back  to  France  with  shattered 
forces,  and  he  never  returned,  in  spite  of  the  threats  of  God's  wrath 
which  Savonarola  repeatedly  transmitted  to  him.  He  not  only 
left  Florence  isolated  to  face  the  league  of  Spain,  the  papacy, 
Venice,  and  Milan,  but  he  disappointed  the  dearest  wish  of  the 
Florentines  by  violating  his  pledge  to  restore  to  them  the  strong- 
hold of  Pisa.  When  the  news  of  this  reached  Florence,  January 
1, 1496,  the  incensed  populace  held  Savonarola  responsible,  and  a 
crowd  around  San  Marco  at  night  amused  itself  with  loud  threats 
to  bum  "  the  great  hog  of  a  Frate."  Besides  this  was  the  severe 
distress  occasioned  by  the  shrinking  of  trade  and  commerce  in  the 
civic  disturbances,  by  the  large  subsidies  paid  to  Charles  VIII.,  and 

'  Villari,  Lib.  II.  cap.  iv.  v.;  T.  II.  App.  p.  ccxx.— Lauducci,  pp.  92-4, 113.— 
Processo  Autenlico  (Balnze  et  Mansi  IV-  531,  554,  558). 
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by  the  drain  of  the  Pisan  war,  leading  to  insupportable  taxation 
and  the  destruction,  of  public  credit,  to  all  which  was  addetl  the 
feari al  famine  of  149T,  followed  by  pestilence ;  such  a  s 
of  misfortunes  naturally  made  the  unthinking  mas 
and  ready  for  a  change.  The  Arrahbiati,  or  faction  in  opposition, 
were  not  slow  to  taie  advantage  of  this  revulsion  of  feeling,  and 
in  this  they  were  supported  by  the  dangerous  classes  and  by 
all  those  on  ivhom  the  puritan  reform  had  pressed  heavily.  An 
association  was  formed,  known  as  the  Compagnacci,  composed  of 
reckless  and  dissolute  young  nobles  and  their  retainers,  with  Doffo 
Spini  at  their  head  and  the  powerful  house  of  Altoviti  behind 
them,  whose  primary  object  was  Savonarola's  destruction,  and 
who  were  ready  to  resort  to  desperate  measures  at  the  first  favor- 
able opportunity.* 

Such  opportunity  could  not  fail  to  come.  Had  Savonarola 
contented  himself  with  simply  denouncing  the  corruptions  of  the 
Church  and  the  curia  he  would  have  been  allowed  to  exhale  his 
indignation  in  safety,  as  St.  Birgitta,  Chancellor  Gerson,  Cardinal 
d'Ailly,  ^Nicholas  de  Clemangis,  and  so  many  others  among  the 
most  venerated  ecclesiastics  had  done.  Pope  and  cardinal  were 
used  to  reviling,  and  endured  it  with  the  utmost  good-nature,  so 
long  as  proiitable  abuses  were  not  interfered  with,  but  Savonarola 
had  made  himself  a  political  personage  of  importance  whose  in- 
fluence at  Florence  was  hostile  to  the  policy  of  the  Borgias.  Still, 
Alexander  VI.  treated  him  with  good-natured  indifference  which 
for  a  whUe  almost  savored  of  contempt.  Aroused  at  last  to  the 
necessity  of  silencing  him,  an  attempt  was  made  to  bribe  him  with 
the  archbishopric  of  Plorence  and  the  cardinalate,  but  the  offer 
was  spurned  with  prophetic  indignation — "  I  want  no  hat  but  that 
of  martyrdom,  reddened  with  my  own  blood !"  It  was  not  till 
July  21,  1495,  after  Charles  VIII.  had  abandoned  Italy  and  left 
the  Florentines  to  face  single-handed  the  league  of  which  the 
papacy  was  the  head,  that  any  antagonism  was  manifested  tow- 
ards him,  and  then  it  assumed  the  form  of  a  friendly  summons  to 
Eome  to  give  an  account  of  the  revelation  and  prophecies  which 
he  had  from  God.     To  this  he  replied,  July  31,  excusing  himself 


■  Lnndiicci,  pp.  110,113,  1S3. — Villari,  I,  473.— IK  moires  de  Commines,  Lir. 
III.  ch.  10.— Processo  Auteutico  Cloc.  cit.  pp,  534, 541).— PerrenB,p,  843. 
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on  the  ground,  of  severe  fever  and  dysentery ;  the  repubhc,  more- 
over, would  not  permit  him  to  leave  its  territories  for  fear  of  his 
enemies,  38  his  life  had  already  been  attempted  by  both  poison  and 
steel,  and  he  never  quitted  his  convent  without  a  guard ;  besides, 
the  unfinished  reforms  in  the  city  required  his  presence.  As  soon 
as  possible,  however,  he  would  come  to  Rome,  and  meanwhile  the 
pope  would  find  what  he  wanted  in  a  book  now  printing,  contain- 
ing his  prophecies  on  the  renovation  of  the  Church  and  the  de- 
struction of  Italy,  a  copy  of  which  would  be  submitted  to  the  holy 
father  as  soon  as  ready.* 

However  lightly  Savonarola  might  treat  this  missive,  it  was  a 
warning  not  to  bo  disregarded,  and  for  a  while  he  ceased  preaching. 
Suddenly,  on  September  8,  Alexander  returned  to  the  charge  with 
a  bull  intrusted  to  the  rival  Franciscans  of  Santa  Croce,  in  which  he 
ordered  the  reunion  of  the  Tuscan  congregation  with  the  Lombard 
province ;  Savonarola's  caso  was  submitted  to  the  Lombard  Vicar 
general,  Sebastiano  de  Madiis ;  Domenico  da  Pescia  and  Salvestro 
!Maruffi  were  required  within  eight  days  to  betalie  themselves  to 
Bologna,  and  Savonarola  was  commanded  to  cease  preaching  until 
he  should  present  himself  in  Kome.  To  this  Savonarola  replied 
September  29,  in  a  labored  justification,  objecting  to  Sebastian©  as 
a  prejudiced  and  suspected  judge,  and  winding  up  with  a  request 
that  the  pope  should  point  out  any  errors  in  his  teaching,  which 
he  would  at  once  revoke,  and  submit  whatever  he  had  spoken  or 
written  to  the  judgment  of  the  Holy  8oe.  Almost  immediately 
after  this  the  enterprise  of  Piero  de'  Medici  against  Florence  ren- 
dered it  impossible  for  him  to  keep  silent,  and,  without  awaiting 
the  papal  answer,  on  October  11  he  ascended  the  pulpit  and  ve- 
hemently exhorted  the  people  to  unite  in  resisting  the  tyrant. 
In  spite  of  this  insubordination  Alexander  was  satisfied  with  Sa- 
vonarola's nominal  submission,  and  on  October  16  replied,  merely 
ordering  him  to  preach  no  more  in  public  or  in  private  until  he 
could  conveniently  come  to  Rome,  or  a  fitting  person  be  sent  to 
Florence  to  decide  bis  case ;  if  he  obeyed,  then  all  the  papal  briefs 
were  suspended.  To  Alexander  the  whole  affair  was  simply  one 
of  poHtics.    The  position  of  Florence  under  Savonarola's  influence 

*  Guicciardini  Lib.  iii.  c.  6.— BurlamaccUi,  p.  551. — Villari,  T.  I.  pp,  oiv.-cTii. 
— Lanflucci,  p.  106. 
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was  hostile  to  his  designs,  but  ho  did  not  care  to  pusli  the  matter 
furtker,  provided  he  could  diminish  tlie  Frate's  power  by  silencing 
him.* 

His  voice,  however,  ivas  too  potent  a  factor  in  Florentine  af- 
fairs for  his  friends  in  power  to  consent  to  his  silence.  Long  and 
earnest  efforts  were  made  to  obtain  permission  from  the  pope  that 
he  should  resume  his  exhortations  during  the  coming  Lent,  and 
at  length  the  request  was  granted.  The  sermons  on  Amos  which 
he  then  delivered  were  not  of  a  character  to  placate  the  curia,  for, 
besides  lashing  its  vices  with  terrible  earnestness,  he  toolt  pains  to 
indicate  that  there  were  limits  to  the  obedience  which  he  would 
render  to  the  papal  commands.  These  sermons  produced  an  im- 
mense sensation,  not  only  in  Florence,  but  throughout  Italy,  and 
on  Easter  Sunday,  April  S,  1496,  Alexander  assembled  fourteen 
Dominican  mastere  of  theology,  to  whom  he  denounced  their  andar 
ciouscomradeas  heretical,  schismatic,  disobedient,  and  superstitious. 
It  was  admitted  that  he  was  responsible  for  the  misfortunes  of 
Piero  de'  Medici,  and  it  was  resolved,  with  but  one  dissentient  voice, 
that  means  must  be  found  to  silence  him.-}- 

Ifot'withstanding  this  he  continued,  without  interference,  to 
preach  at  intervals  until  November  2.  Even  tlien  it  is  a  signifi- 
cant tribute  to  his  power  that  Alexander  again  had  recourse  to 
indirect  means  to  suppress  him.  On  November  T,  1496,  a  papal 
brief  was  issued  creating  a  congregation  of  Eorao  and  Tuscany 
and  placing  it  under  a  Vicar-general  who  was  to  seri'e  for  two 
years,  and  be  ineligible  to  reappointment  except  after  an  interval. 
Although  the  first  Vicar-general  was  Giacomo  di  Sicilia,  a  friend 
of  Savonarola,  the  measure  was  ingeniously  framed  to  deprive  him 
of  independence,  and  he  might  at  any  moment  be  transferred  from 
Florence  to  another  post.  To  this  Savonarola  replied  with  open. 
defiance.  In  a  printed  ^^  Apologia  della  Co^igregasione  di  San 
M<wco"  he  declared  that  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  friars  of  his 
convent  would  resist  to  the  death,  in  spite  of  threats  and  excom- 
munication, a  measure  which  would  result  in  tlie  perdition  of  their 
souls.    This  was  a  declaration  of  open  war,  and  on  November  26 

*  Yillnri,  L  403-7.— Londucci,  p.  ISO.— Diar.  Joliann.  Burcbardi  (Eccard, 
Corp.Hist.  II.  3151-S). 

+  Villari,  I.  417,  441-5.— Landucci,  pp.  125-9.— Pevrcns,  p.  301, 
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he  boldly  resumed  preaching.  The  series  of  sermons  on  Ezekiel, 
which  ho  then  commenced  and  continued  through  the  Lent  of 
1497,  shows  clearly  that  he  had  abandoned  all  hope  of  reconcilia- 
tion with  the  pope.  The  Church  was  worse  than  a  beast,  it  was 
an  abominable  monster  which  must  be  purified  and  renovated  by 
the  servants  of  God,  and  in  this  work  excommunication  was  to  be 
welcomed.  To  a  great  extent,  moreover,  these  sermons  were  politi- 
cal speeches,  and  indicate  how  absolutely  Savonarola  from  the 
pulpit  dictated  the  municipal  affairs  of  riorenoe.  The  city  had 
been  reduced  almost  to  despair  in  the  unequal  contest  with  Pisa, 
Milan,  Venice,  and  the  papacy,  but  the  close  of  the  year  1496  had 
brought  some  unexpected  successes  which  seemed  to  justify  Sa^ 
vonarola's  exhortations  to  trust  in  God,  and  with  the  reviving 
hopes  of  the  republic  his  credit  was  to  some  extent  restored,* 

Still  Alexander,  though  his  wrath  was  daily  growing,  shrank 
from  an  open  rupture  and  trial  of  strength,  and  an  effort  was  made 
to  utilize  against  Savonarola  the  traditional  antagonism  of  the 
Franciscans.  The  Observantine  convent  of  San  Miniato  was  made 
the  centre  of  operations,  and  thither  were  sent  the  most  renowned 
preachers  of  the  Order — Doraenico  da  Poza,  Michele  d'  Aquis, 
Giovanni  Tedesco,  Giacopo  da  Brescia,  and  Francesco  deUa  Puglia. 
It  is  true  that  when,  January  1, 1497,  the  Piagnoni,  strengthened 
by  recent  successes  in  the  field,  elected  Francesco  Vaiori  as  Gon- 
faloniero  di  Giustizia,  he  endeavored  to  stop  the  Franciscans  from 
preaching,  prohibited  them  from  begging  bread  and  wine  and 
necessaries,  and  boasted  that  he  would  starve  them  out,  and  one 
of  them  was  absolutely  banished  from  the  city,  but  the  others  per- 
severed, and  Savonarola  was  freely  denounced  as  an  impostor  from 
the  pulpit  of  Santo-Spirito  during  Lent.  Yet  this  had  no  effect 
upon  his  followers,  and  his  audiences  were  larger  and  more  enthu- 
siastic than  ever.  !No  better  success  avfaited  a  nun  of  S.  Maria 
di  Casignano,  who  came  to  Florence  on  the  same  errand. f 

The  famine  was  now  at  its  height,  and  pestilence  became 
threatening.  The  latter  gave  the  Signoria,  which  was  now  com- 
posed of  Arrabbiati,  an  excuse  for  putting  a  stop  to  this  pulpit  war- 
fare, which  doubtless  menaced  the  peace  of  the  city,  and  on  May  3 


'  Villari,  I.  480,  493-4, 4B6, 499,  cxlii. ;  H.  4-6. 

t  Proceaso  Anlentico,  pp.  63S-4. — Perrens,  pp,  189-90. — Landucci,  pp.  144-6. 
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all  preaching  after  Ascension  Day  (May  4)  was  forbidden  for  the 
reason  that,  with  the  approach  of  summer,  crowds  would  facilitate 
the  dissemination  of  the  plague.  That  passions  were  rising  beyond 
Control  was  shown  when,  the  next  day,  Savonarola  preached  his 
farewell  sermon  in  the  Duomo,  The  doors  had  been  broken  open 
in  advance,  and  the  pnlpit  was  smeared  with  filth.  The  Com- 
pagnacci  had  almost  openly  made  preparations  to  kill  him ;  they 
gathered  there  in  force,  and  interrupted  the  discourse  with  a  tu- 
mult, during  which  the  Frate's  friends  gathered  around  him  ^s'ith 
drawn  swords  and  conveyed  him  away  in  safety.* 

The  affair  made  an  immense  sensation  throughout  Italy,  and 
the  sympathies  of  the  Signoria  were  shown  by  the  absence  of  any 
attempt  to  punish  the  rioters.  Encouraged  by  this  evidence  of  the 
weakness  of  the  Fiagnoni,  on  May  13  Alexander  sent  to  the  Fran- 
ciscans a  bull  ordering  them  to  publish  Savonarola  as  excommuni- 
cate and  suspect  of  heresy,  and  that  no  one  should  hold  converse 
with  him.  This,  owing  to  the  fears  of  the  papal  commissioner 
charged  with  it,  was  not  published  till  June  18.  Before  the  exist- 
ence of  the  bull  was  known,  on  May  22,  Savonarola  had  written  to 
Alexander  an  explanatory  letter,  in  which  he  offered  to  submit 
himself  to  the  judgment  of  the  Church ;  but  two  dayS  after  the  ex- 
communication was  published  he  rephed  to  it  with  a  defence  in 
which  he  endeavored  to  prove  that  the  sentence  was  invalid,  and 
on  June  25  he  had  the  audacity  to  address  to  Alexander  a  letter  of 
condolence  on  the  murder  of  his  son,  the  Duke  of  Gandia.  Fort- 
unately for  him  another  revulsion  in  municipal  politics  restored 
his  friends  to  power  on  July  1 ,  the  elections  till  the  end  of  the  year 
continued  favorable,  and  he  did  not  cease  to  receive  and  administer 
the  sacraments,  though,  under  the  previous  orders  of  the  Signoria, 
there  was  no  preaching.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  at  this 
period  there  waa  a  spirit  of  insubordination  abroad  which  regarded 
the  papal  censures  with  slender  respect.  "We  have  seen  above 
(Vol.11,  p.  137)  that  in  1502  the  whole  clergy  of  France,  acting 
under  a  decision  of  the  University  of  Paris,  openly  defied  an  ex- 
communication launched  at  them  by  Alexander  VI.  It  was  the 
same  now  in  Florence.  How  little  the  Piagnoni  recked  of  the  ex- 
communication is  seen  by  a  petition  presented  September  It  to 


•  Landucci,  p.  148.— Villari,  II.  18-25. 
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tho  Signoria,  by  the  children  of  Florence,  asking  that  their  beloved 
Frate  he  allowed  to  resume  preaching,  and  by  a  sermon  delivered 
in  his  defence,  October  1,  by  a  Carmelite  who  declared  that  in  a  vis- 
ion God  had  told  him  that  Savonarola  was  a  holy  man,  and  that  all 
his  opponents  would  have  their  tongues  torn  out  and  be  cast  to  the 
dogs.  This  was  flat  rebellion  against  the  Holy  See,  but  the  only 
punishment  inflicted  on  the  Carmelite  by  the  episcopal  officials  was 
a  prohibition  of  further  preaching.  Meanwhile  the  Signoria  had 
made  earnest  but  vain  attempts  to  have  the  excommunication  re- 
moved, and  Savonarola  had  indignantly  refused  an  offer  of  the 
Cardinal  of  Siena  (afterwards  Pius  III.)  to  have  it  withdrawn  on 
the  payment  of  five  thousand  scudi  to  a  creditor  of  his.  Yet,  in 
spite  of  this  disregard  of  the  papal  censures,  Savonarola  considered 
himself  as  still  an  obedient  son  of  the  Church.  He  employed  the 
enforced  leisure  of  this  summer  in  writing  the  Trionfo  deUa  Croce, 
in  which  he  proved  that  the  papacy  is  supreme,  and  that  whoever 
separates  himself  from  the  unity  and  doctrine  of  Rome  separates 
himself  from  Christ.* 

January,  1498,  saw  the  introduction  of  a  Signoria  composed  of 
his  zealous  partisans,  who  were  not  content  that  a  voice  so  potent 
should  be  hushed.  It  was  an  ancient  custom  that  they  should  go 
in  a  body  and  make  oblations  at  tbe  Duomo  on  Epiphany,  which 
was  the  anniversary  of  the  Church,  and  on  that  day  citizens  of  all 
parties  were  astounded  at  seeing  the  stiU  excommunicated  Savon- 
arola as  the  celebrant,  and  the  officials  humbly  Idss  his  hand.  Not 
content  with  this  act  of  rebellion,  it  was  arranged  that  he  should 
recommence  preaching.  A  now  Signoria  was  to  be  elected  for 
March,  the  people  were  becoming  divided  in  their  allegiance  to 
him,  and  his  eloquence  was  held  to  be  indispensable  for  his  own 
safety  and  for  the  continuance  in  power  of  the  Piagnoni.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  February  11  he  again  appeared  in  the  Duomo,  where 
the  old  benches  and  scaffolds  had  been  replaced  to  accommodate 
the  crowd.  Yet  many  of  the  more  timid  Piagnoni  abstained  from 
listening  to  an  excommunicate :  whether  just  or  unjust,  they  ar- 
gued, the  sentence  of  the  Church  was  to  be  f  eared-f 

•  Yillari,  n,  S5-8,  S5-G,  79 ;  App.  ssxis.— Procesao  Autentico,  p.  535.— Lan- 
ducci,  pp.  153-3, 157. 

t  Landucci,  pp.  IBl-3.— Macliiavelli,  Frammenti  istorici  (Opera  Ed.  1783,  II. 
58). 
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la  the  sennons  on  Exodus  preached  during  this  Lent— the  last 
which  he  had  the  opportunity  of  uttering— Savonarola  was  more 
violent  than  ever.  His  position  was  such  tliat  he  could  only  justify 
hin^elf  by  proving  that  the  papal  anathema  was  worthless,  and  this 
he  did  in  terms  which  excited  the  liveliest  indignation  in  Kome. 
A  brief  was  despatched  to  the  Signoria,  February  26,  commanding 
them,  under  pain  of  interdict,  to  send  Savonarola  as  a  prisoner  to 
Eome.  This  received  no  attention,  but  at  the  same  time  another 
letter  was  sent  to  the  canons  of  the  Duomo  ordering  them  to  close 
their  church  to  him,  and  Jlarch  1  he  appeared  there  to  say  that 
lie  would  preach  at  San  Mai"Co,  whither  the  crowded  audience  fol- 
lowed him.  His  fate,  however,  was  sealed  the  same  day  by  the 
advent  to  power  of  a  government  composed  of  a  majority  of  Ar- 
rabbiati,  with  one  of  his  bitterest  enemies,  Pier  Popoleschi,  at  its 
head  as  Gonfaloniero  di  Giustizia.  Yet  he  was  too  jrowcrful  with 
the  people  to  be  openly  attacked,  and  occasion  for  his  ruin  had 
to  be  awaited.* 

The  first  act  of  the  new  Signoria  was  an  appeal  to  the  pope, 
ifarch  4,  excusing  themselves  for  not  obeying  his  orders  and  ask- 
ing for  clemency  towards  Savonarola,  whose  labors  had  been  so 
fruitful,  and  whom  the  people  of  Florence  believed  to  be  more 
than  man.  Possibly  this  may  have  been  insidiously  intended  to 
kindle  afresh  the  papal  anger ;  at  all  events,  Alexander's  reply 
shows  that  he  recognized  fully  the  advantage  of  tlio  situation. 
Savonarola  is  "that  miserable  wonn"  who  in  a  sermon  recently 
printed  had  adjured  God  to  deliver  him  to  hell  if  he  should  apply 
for  absolution.  The  pope  will  waste  no  more  time  in  letters ;  he 
wants  no  more  words  from  them,  but  acts.  They  must  either  send 
their  monstrous  idol  to  Eome,  or  segregate  him  from  all  human 
society,  if  they  wish  to  escape  the  interdict  ivhicli  will  last  until 
they  submit.  Yet  Savonarola  is  not  to  be  perpetually  silenced, 
but,  after  due  humiliation,  his  mouth  shall  be  again  opcned.f 

This  reached  Florence  March  13  and  excited  a  violent  discus- 
sion.    "We  have  seen  that  an  interdict  inflicted  by  the  pope  might 


"  LiUiducci,  p.  1G4,— PeiTcns,  p.  aSl.—VilUm,  II.  App.  l.^:vi. 
+  Perrens,  pp.  333-^,  365-73.    Of.  Villnri,  I!.  115. 

TUe  obnoxious  appeal  to  God  liad  really  beeu  made  by  Savonarola  in  Lis  s< 
ion  of  Februaiy  11  (ViUari,  II.  88). 
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be  not  merely  a  deprivation  of  spiritual  privileges,  but  that  it  might 
comprehend  segregation  from  the  outside  world  and  seizure  of 
person  and  property  wherever  found,  which  was  ruin  to  a  commer- 
cial community.  The  merchants  and  bankers  of  Plorence  received 
from  their  Boman  correspondents  the  most  alarming  accounts  of 
the  papal  wrath  and  of  his  intention  to  expose  their  property  to 
pillage.  Fear  took  possession  of  the  city,  as  rumors  spread  from 
day  to  day  that  the  dreaded  interdict  had  been  proclaimed.  It 
shows  the  immense  influence  still  wielded  by  Savonarola  that, 
after  earnest  discussions  and  various  devices,  the  Signoria  could 
only  bring  itself,  March  It,  to  send  to  him  five  citizens  at  night  to 
beg  him  to  suspend  preaching  for  the  time.  He  had  promised  that, 
while  he  would  not  obey  the  pope,  he  would  respect  the  wishes  of 
the  civil  power,  but  when  this  request  reached  him  he  replied  that 
he  must  first  seek  the  will  of  Him  who  liad  ordered  him  to  preach. 
The  next  day,  from  the  pulpit  of  San  Marco,  he  gave  his  answer — 
"  Listen,  for  this  is  what  the  Lord  saith :  In  asking  this  Prate  to 
give  up  preaching  it  is  to  Me  that  the  request  is  made,  and  not  to 
him,  for  it  is  I  who  preach ;  it  is  I  who  grant  the  request  and  who 
do  not  grant  it.  The  Lord  assents  as  regai'ds  the  preaching,  but 
not  as  regards  your  salvation."  * 

It  was  impossible  to  yield  more  awkwardly  or  in  a  manner 
more  convincing  of  self-deception,  and  Savonarola's  enemies  grew 
correspondingly  bold.  The  Franciscans  thundered  triumphantly 
from  the  pulpits  at  their  command  5  the  disorderly  elements, 
wearied  with  the  rule  of  righteousness,  commenced  to  agitate  for 
the  license  which  they  could  see  was  soon  to  be  theirs.  Profane 
scoffers  commenced  to  ridicule  the  Frate  openly  in  the  streets,  and 
within  a  week  placards  were  posted  on  the  walls  urging  the  burn- 
ing of  the  palaces  of  Francesco  Valori  and  Paolo  Antonio  Sodo- 
rini,  two  of  his  leading  supporters.  The  agents  of  the  Duke  of 
Milan  were  not  far  wrong  when  they  esultingly  wrote  to  him  pre- 
dicting the  speedy  downfall  of  the  Frate,  by  fair  means  or  foul.f 

Just  at  this  juncture  there  came  to  light  a  desperate  expedient 
to  which  Savonarola  had  recourse.  After  giving  Alexander  fair 
warning,  March  13,  to  look  to  his  safety,  for  there  could  no  longer 

*  Perrens,  pp.  337,  338. — Landucci,  pp.  IGl-OG. 
t  Landucci,  p.  160.— Villari,  II.  App.  pp.  lyiii.-Ixii. 
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be  trace  betweea  them,  Savonarola  appealed  to  the  sovereigns  of 
Christendom,  in  letters  purporting  to  be  written  under  the  direct 
command  of  God  and  in  his  name,  calling  upon  the  monarchs  to 
convoke  a  general  council  for  the  reformation  of  the  Church.  It 
was  diseased,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  and  on  account  of  its 
intolerable  stench  God  had  not  permitted  it  to  have  a  lawful  head. 
.  Alexander  VI.  was  not  pope  and  was  not  eligible  to  the  papacy, 
not  only  by  reason  of  the  simony  through  which  he  had  bought 
the  tiara,  and  the  wickedness  which,  when  exposed,  would  excite 
universal  execration,  but  also  because  he  was  not  a  Christian,  and 
not  even  a  believer  in  G  od.  All  this  Savonarola  offered  to  prove  by 
evidence  and  by  miracles  which  God  would  execute  to  convince  the 
most  sceptical.  This  portentous  epistle,  with  trifling  variants,  was 
to  be  addressed  to  the  Kings  of  France,  Spain,  England,  and  Hun- 
gary, and  to  the  emperor.  A  preliminary  missive  from  Domenico 
Mazzinghi  to  Giovanni  Guasconi,  Florentine  Ambassador  in  France, 
happened  to  be  intercepted  by  the  Duke  of  Milan,  who  was  hostile 
to  Savonarola,  and  who  promptly  forwarded  it  to  the  pope,* 

Alexander's  wrath  can  easily  be  conceived.  It  was  not  so 
much  the  personal  accusations,  which  he  was  ready  to  dismiss  with 
cynical  indifference,  as  the  effort  to  bring  about  the  convocation  of 
a  council  which,  since  those  of  Constance  and  Basle,  had  ever  been 
the  cry  of  the  reformer  and  the  terror  of  the  papacy.  In  the  ex- 
isting discontent  of  Christendom  it  was  an  ever-present  danger. 
So  recently  as  1482  the  half-crazy  Andreas,  Archbishop  of  Krain, 
had  set  all  Europe  in  an  uproar  by  convoking  from  Basle  a  council 
on  his  own  responsibihty,  and  defying  for  six  months,  under  the 
protection  of  the  magistrates,  the  efforts  of  Sixtus  IV".  and  the 
anathemas  of  the  inquisitor,  Henry  Institoris,  until  Frederic  III., 
after  balancing  awhile,  had  him  thrown  into  jail.  In  the  same  year, 
1483,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  by  the  threat  of  calling  a  council, 
brought  Sixtus  to  renounce  the  claim  of  filling  the  sees  of  Spain 
with  his  own  creatures.  In  1495  a  rumor  w^  current  that  the 
emperor  ivas  about  to  cite  the  pope  to  a  council  to  be  held  in 

'  Yillari,  II.  139,  132-5;  App.  pp.  Ixviii.-lxxi.,  clxxi.^Baluz.  ct  Mansi  I. 
58^5. — Pci'rens.  pp.  373-6. — Burlamaccbi,  p.  551. — In  liis  confession  of  May  31, 
Savonarola  stated  that  the  idea  of  the  council  had  only  anggested  itself  to  hiiii 
three  months  previously  (Villari,  IL  App.  excii.)- 
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Florence.  Some  years  earlier  the  rebellious  Cardinal  Giuliano 
della  Eovere,  who  had  fled  to  France,  persistently  urged  Charles 
VIII.  to  assemble  a  general  council ;  in  1497  Charles  submitted 
the  question  to  the  FniTersity  of  Paris,  and  the  University  pro- 
nounced in  its  favor.  Wild  as  was  Savonarola's  notion  that  he 
could,  single-handed,  stimulate  the  princes  to  such  action,  it  was, 
nevertheless,  a  dart  aimed  at  tho  mortal  spot  of  the  papacy,  and 
the  combat  thereafter  was  one  in  which  no  quarter  could  be  given.* 
The  end,  in  fact,  was  inevitable,  but  it  came  sooner  and  more 
dramatically  than  the  shrewdest  observer  could  have  anticipated. 
It  is  impossible,  amid  the  conflicting  statements  of  friends  and 
foes,  to  determine  with  positiveness  the  successive  steps  leading  to 
the  strange  Sperimento  del  Fuooo  which  was  the  proximate  occa- 
sion of  the  catastrophe,  but  it  probably  occurred  in  this  wise : 
Fra  Girolamo  being  silenced,  Domenico  da  Pescia  took  his  place. 
Matters  were  clearly  growing  desperate,  and  in  his  indiscreet  zeal 
Domenico  offered  to  prove  the  truth  of  his  master's  cause  by 
throwing  himself  from  the  roof  of  the  Palazzo  de'  Signori,  by  cast- 
ing himself  into  the  river,  or  by  entering  fire.  Probably  this  was 
only  a  rhetorical  flourish  without  settled  purpose,  but  the  Francis- 
can, Francesco  della  Puglia,  who  was  preaching  with  much  effect 
at  the  Church  of  Santa-Croce,  took  it  up  and  offered  to  share  the 
ordeal  with  Fra  Girolamo.  The  latter,  however,  refused  to  under- 
take it  unless  a  papal  legate  and  ambassadors  from  all  Christian 
princes  could  be  present,  so  that  it  might  be  made  the  commence- 
ment of  a  general  reform  in  the  Church.  Frd  Domenico  then 
accepted  the  challenge,  and  on  March  SY  or  28  he  caused  to  be 
afilxed  to  the  portal  of  Santa-Croce  a  paper  in  which  he  offered  to 
prove,  by  argument  or  miracle,  these  propositions :  I.  The  Church 

•  Landucci,  p.  113.— Chron,  Glassberger  ann.  14S2.— Raynald.  ann.  1493,  No. 
25.— Pulgar,  Croaica  de  loa  Reyes  Catolicos  ii  eiv  — Comlia,  La  Eiforma  in 
Italia,  I.  4S1.— Nardi,  Lib.  n.  (p.  79) 

The  coiitemporaiy  Glassberger  siis  of  Antliei?  ot  Krain's  attempt,  "Nisi 
enim  auctoritas  imperatoris  intervenisaet  max  nnra  m  ecclesia  scliisiiia  anbortQUl 
fuissct.  Omnes  enim  ^muli  domini  pap'e  id  domini  imperatoris  conseDsum 
respiciebant  pro  conciHo  celGbrando  A  year  s  imprison int.nt  in  chains  ex- 
liausted  the  resolution  of  Andreas,  wlio  c^ec  ited  a  solemn  lecantation  of  his  in- 
vectives against  the  Holy  See.  This  naa  wnt  witii  a  petitnn  for  pardon  to 
Sistua  IV.,  who  granted  it,  but  before  tho  return  of  the  niesaengers  the  unbappy 
reformer  liangcd  bimsolf  in  Lis  cell  (ubi  aup.  ann.  1483). 
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of  God  requires  renovation;  II.  The  Church  is  to  be  scourged; 
III.  The  Church  will  be  renovated ;  IV,  After  chastisement  Flor- 
ence wiU  he  renovated  and  will  prosper ;  V.  The  infidel  will  be 
converted;  VI.  The  excommunication  of  Fra  Girolamo  is  void; 
VII.  There  is  no  sin  in  not  observing  the  excommunication.  Fra 
Francesco  reasonably  enough  said  that  most  of  these  propositions 
were  incapable  of  argument,  but,  as  a  demonstration  was  desired, 
he  would  enter  fire  with  Fra  Domenico,  although  he  fully  expected 
to  be  burned ;  stdl,  he  was  wilhng  to  nialio  the  sacrifice  in  order 
to  Hberate  the  Florentines  from  their  false  idol.* 

Passions  were  fierce  on  both  sides,  and  eager  partisans  kept 
the  city  in  an  uproar.  To  prevent  an  outbreak  the  Signoria  sent 
for  both  disputants  and  caused  them  to  enter  into  a  written  agree- 
ment, March  30,  to  undergo  this  strange  trial.  Three  hundred 
years  earlier  it  would  have  seemed  reasonable  enough,  but  the 
Conned  of  Lateran,  in  1215,  had  reprobated  ordeals  of  all  kinds, 
and  they  had  been  definitely  marked  with  the  ban  of  the  Church. 
When  it  came  to  the  point  Fr^L  Francesco  said  that  he  had  no 
quarrel  with  Domenico ;  that  if  Savonarola  would  undergo  the 
trial,  he  was  ready  to  share  it,  but  with  any  one  else  he  would  only 
produce  a  champion— and  one  was  readily  found  in  the  person  of 
Fra  Giuhano  Eondinelli,  a  noble  Florentine  of  the  Order.  On  the 
other  side,  all  the  friars  of  San  Marco,  nearly  three  hundred  in 
number,  signed  the  agreement  pledging  to  submit  themselves  to 
the  ordeal,  and  Savonarola  declared  that  in  such  a  cause  any  one 
could  do  so  without  risk.  So  greatwas  the  enthusiasm  that  when, 
on  the  day  before  the  trial,  he  preached  on  the  subject  in  San- 
Marco,  aU  the  audience  rose  in  mass,  and  offered  to  take  Domeni- 
eo's  place  in  vindicating  the  truth.  The  conditions  prescribed  by 
the  Signoria  were,  that  if  the  Dominican  champion  perished, 
whether  alone  or  with  his  rival,  Savonarola  should  leave  the  city 
until  officially  recalled ;  if  the  Franciscan  alone  succumbed,  then 
Fra  Francesco  should  do  likewise ;  and  the  same  was  decreed  for 
either  side  that  should  decline  the  ordeal  at  the  last  moment-f 


*  Barlainacchi,  p.  G59. — Landucci,  pp.  16G-7.— ^Processo  Autentico,  pp.  B85-7. 
— Villai'i,  II.  App.  Issi.  sqq. 

t  Landucci,  pp.  107-8.— Processo  Autcntico,  pp.  536-8. — Villari,  II.  App. 
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The  Signoria  appointed  tea  citizens  to  conduct  tho  trial,  and 
fixed  it  for  April  6,  but  postponed  it  for  a  day  in  hopes  of  receiv- 
ing from  the  pope  a  negative  answer  to  an  application  for  per- 
mission— a  refusal  which  came,  but  came  too  late,  possibly  delayed 
on  purpose.  On  April  7,  accordingly,  the  preparations  were  com- 
pleted. In  the  Piazza  de'  Signori  a  huge  pile  of  diy  wood  was 
built  the  height  of  a  man's  eyes,  with  a  central  gangway  through 
which  the  champions  were  to  pass.  It  was  plentifully  supphed 
with  gunpowder,  oil,  sulphur,  and  spirits,  to  insure  the  rapid  spread 
of  the  flames,  and  when  lighted  at  one  end  the  contestants  were 
to  enter  at  the  other,  which  was  to  be  set  on  fire  behind  them,  so 
as  to  cut  off  all  retreat.  An  immense  mass  of  earnest  spectators 
filled  the  piazza,  and  every  window  and  house-top  was  crowded. 
These  were  mostly  partisans  of  Savonarola,  and  the  Franciscans 
were  cowed  until  cheered  by  the  arrival  of  the  Compagnacci,  the 
young  nobles  fuUy  armed  on  their  war-horses,  and  each  accom- 
panied by  eight  or  ten  retainers — some  five  hundred  in  all,  with 
Doffo  Spini  at  their  head.* 

First  came  on  the  scene  the  Franciscans,  anxious  and  terrified. 
Then  marched  in  procession  the  Dominicans,  about  two  hundred 
in  number,  chanting  psalms.  Both  parties  went  before  the  Sig- 
noria, when  the  Franciscans,  professing  fear  of  magic  arts,  de- 
manded that  Dbmenico  should  change  his  garments.  Although 
this  was  promptly  acceded  to,  and  both  champions  were  clothed 
anew,  considerable  time  was  consumed  in  the  details.  The  Domini- 
cans claimed  that  Domenico  should  be  allowed  to  carry  a  crucifix  in 
his  right  hand  and  a  consecrated  wafer  in  his  left.  An  objection 
being  made  to  the  crucifix  he  agreed  to  abandon  it,  but  was  un- 
moved by  the  cry  of  horror  with  which  the  proposition  as  to  the 
host  was  received.  Savonarola  was  firm.  It  had  been  revealed 
to  Fra  Salvestro  that  the  sacrament  was  indispensable,  and  the 
matter  was  hotly  disputed  until  the  shades  of  evening  fell,  when 
the  Signoria  announced  that  the  ordeal  was  abandoned,  and  the 
Franciscans  withdrew,  foUowed  by  the  Dominicans.  The  crowd 
which  had  patiently  waited  through  torrents  of  rain,  and  a  storm 
in  which  the  air  seemed  tilled  with  howhng  demons,  were  enraged 


*  Ptrrcns,  pp.  37Q-81,— Burlnmacchi,  pp.  560,  56S.~L!iiiducci,  p.  16S,— Pro- 
jso  Autentico,  pp.  5i0-l. 
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at  the  loss  of  the  promised  spectacle,  and  a  heavy  armed  escort 
was  necessary  to  convey  tho  Dominicans  in  safety  back  to  San 
Karoo.  Had  the  matter  been  one  with  which  reason  had  any- 
thing to  do,  we  might  perhaps  wonder  that  it  was  regarded  as  a 
triumph  for  tlie  Franciscans ;  hut  Savonarola  had  so  confidently 
promised  a  miracle,  and  had  been  so  implicitly  believed  by  his 
followers,  that  they  accepted  the  drawn  battle  as  a  defeat,  and  as 
a  confession  that  he  could  not  rely  on  the  intei"position  of  God. 
Their  faith  in  their  prophet  was  shaken,  while  the  exultant  Com- 
paguacei  lavished  abuse  on  him,  and  they  hat!  not  a  word  to  utter 
in  his  defence.* 

His  enemies  were  prompt  in  following  up  their  atlvantage. 
The  next  day  was  Palm  Sunday.  The  streets  were  full  of  tri- 
umphant Arrabbiati,  and  such  Piagnoni  as  showed  themselves 
were  pursued  with  jeers  and  pelted  with  stones.  At  ve8i>ers,  the 
Dominican  Mariano  de'  XTghi  attempted  to  preach  in  tlie  Duomo, 
which  was  crowded,  but  the  Compagnacci  were  there  in  force,  in- 
terrupted the  sermon,  ordered  the  audience  to  disperse,  and  those 
who  resisted  were  assailed  and  wounded.  Then  arose  the  cry, 
"  To  San  iTarco  !"  and  the  crowd  hurried  thither.  Already  the 
doors  of  the  Dominican  church  hatl  been  surrounded  by  boys 
whose  cries  disturbed  the  service  within,  and  who,  when  ordered 
to  be  silent,  had  rephed  with  showers  of  stones  whieli  compelled 
the  entrance  to  be  closed.  As  the  crowd  surged  around,  the  wor- 
shippers were  glad  to  escape  with  their  hves  through  the  cloisters. 
Francesco  Valori  and  Paolo  Antonio  Soderini  were  there  in  con- 
sultation with  Savonarola.  Soderini  made  good  his  exit  from  the 
city ;  Yalori  was  seized  while  skirting  the  walls,  and  carried  in 
front  of  his  palace,  which  had  already  been  attacked  by  the  Com- 
pagnacci. Before  his  eyes,  his  wife,  who  was  pleading  with  the 
assailants  from  a  window,  was  slain  with  a  missile,  one  of  his 
children  and  a  female  servant  were  wounded,  and  the  palace  was 
sacked  and  burned,  after  which  he  was  struck  from  behind  and 
killed  by  his  enemies  of  the  families  Tomabnoni  and  Ridolfi, 

•  Landucci,  pp.  163-0. — Proccsso  Autentico,  p,  543,— Burl amacclii,  p.  503, — 
Villari,  n,  App.  pp.  Isxv.-Isss.,  lssxiii,-xc. — Guicciarciini,  Lib.  iii.  c.  0. 

The  good  Florentines  did  not  fail  to  point  out  that  the  sudden  death  of 
Charles  VIII.,  on  this  same  April  7,  was  a  visitation  upon  him  for  liaTing  aban- 
doned Savonarola  and  the  republic. — ^Nardi,  Lib.  ii.  p,  80. 
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Two  other  houses  of  Savonarola's  partisans  were  likewise  pillaged 
and  burned.* 

In  the  midst  of  the  uproar  there  came  forth  successive  proclar 
mations  from  the  Signoria  ordering  Savonarola  to  quit  the  Flor- 
entine territories  within  twelve  hours,  and  all  laymen  to  leave  the 
church  of  Sail  Marco  within  one  hour.  Although  these  were  fol- 
lowed by  others  threatening  death  to  any  one  entering  the  church, 
they  virtually  legalized  the  riot,  showing  wliat  had  doubtless  been 
the  secret  springs  that  set  it  in  motion.  The  assault  on  San  Jlarco 
then  became  a  regular  siege.  Matters  bad  for  some  time  looked 
•  so  threatening  that  during  the  past  fortnight  the  friars  had  been 
secretly  providing  themselves  with  arms.  These  they  and  their 
friends  used  gallantly,  even  against  the  express  commands  of 
Savonarola,  and  a  meU^  occurred  in  which  more  than  a  hundred 
on  both,  sides  were  killed  and  wouuded.  At  last  the  Signoria 
sent  guards  to  capture  Savonarola  and  his  principal  aids,  Do- 
menico  and  Salvestro,  with  a  pledge  that  no  harm  should  be  done 
to  them.  E^istance  ceased ;  the  two  former  were  found  in  the 
library,  but  Salvestro  had  hidden  himself,  and  was  not  captured 
till  the  next  day.  The  prisoners  were  ironed  hand  and  foot  and 
carried  through  the  streets,  where  their  guards  could  not  protect 
them  from  kicks  and  buffets  by  the  raging  mob.f 

The  next  day  there  was  comparative  quiet.  The  revolution  in 
which  the  aristocracy  had  allied  itself  with  the  dangerous  classes 
was  complete.  The  Piagnoni  were  thoroughly  cowed.  Oppro- 
brious epithets  were  freely  lavished  on  Savonarola  by  the  victors, 
and  any  one  daring  to  utter  a  word  in  his  defence  would  have 
been  slain  on  the  spot.  To  render  the  triumph  permanent,  how- 
ever, it  was  necessary  first  to  discredit  him  utterly  with  the  peo- 
ple and  then  to  despatch  him.  No  time  was  lost  in  preparing  to 
give  a  judicial  appearance  to  the  foregone  conclusion.  During 
the  day  a  tribunal  of  seventeen  members  selected  from  among 
his  special  enemies,  such  as  Doffo  Spina,  was  nominated,  which 
set  promptly  to  work  on  April  10,  although  its  formal  commis- 
sion, including  power  to  use  torture,  was  not  made  out  until  the 


*  Landucci,  p.  170. — Processo  Auteutico,  pp.  534,  543,— Burlamacclii,  p.  564. 

t  Landucci,  p.  111. — Procesao  Autentico,  pp.  544,  540. — Eiirlamacchi,  p.  564. 

-Nardi,  Lib.  ii.  p.  78.— Villari,  IL  173-77 ;  App.  pp.  sciv,,  ccs 
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11th.  Papal  authority  to  disregard  the  clerical  immunity  of  the 
prisoners  was  applied  for,  but  the  proceedings  were  not  delayed 
by  waiting  for  the  answer,  which,  of  course,  was  favorable,  and 
two  papal  commissioners  were  adjoined  to  the  tribunal.  Savona- 
rola and  his  companions,  still  ironed  hand  and  foot,  were  carried  . 
to  the  Bargello.  The  official  account  states  that  ho  was  first  in- 
terrogated kindly,  but  as  he  would  not  confess  he  was  threatened 
with  torture,  and  this  proving  ineffectual  he  was  subjected  to 
three  and  a  half  tratU  di  fune.  This  was  a  customary  form  of 
torture,  known  as  the  strappado,  which  consisted  in  tying  the 
prisoner's  hands  behind  his  back,  tlien  hoisting  him  by  a  rope  fast- 
ened to  his  wrists,  letting  him  drop  from  a  height  and  arresting 
him  with  a  jerli  before  bis  feet  reached  the  floor.  Sometimes 
heavy  weights  were  attached  to  the  feet  to  render  the  operation 
more  severe.  Officially  it  is  stated  that  this  first  application  was 
sufficient  to  lead  him  to  confess  freely,  but  the  general  belief  at 
the  time  was  that  it  was  repeated  with  extreme  severity.* 

Be  this  as  it  may,  Savonarola's  nervous  organization  was  too 
sensitive  for  him  to  endure  agony  which  he  knew  would  be  in- 
definitely prolonged  by  those  determined  to  effect  a  predestined 
result.  He  entreated  to  be  released  from  the  torture  and  promised 
to  reveal  everything.    His  examination  lasted  until  April  18,  but 


'  Landucci,  pp.  171-3.— Villari,  II.  178 ;  App.  p.  cUv.— Processo  Autentico, 
pp.  530-1. 

Yioli  (Villari,  II.  App.  exvi.-vii.)  aajs  that  the  torture  was  repeatedly  applied 
— on  one  cvcuiag  no  less  than  fourteen  times  from  the  pulley  to  the  floor,  nud 
that  his  arms  were  so  injured  that  he  wae  unable  to  feed  himself;  but  this  must 
be  exa^;erated  in  view  of  the  pious  treatises  which  he  wrote  while  in  prison. 
BurlamaccTii  says  that  he  was  tortured  repeatedly  both  with  cord  and  fire  (pp. 
566,  568).  Barchai-d,  the  papal  prothonotnry,  states  that  ho  was  tortured  seven 
times,  and  Barchard  was  likely  to  know  and  not  likely  to  exaggerate  (Burch, 
Diar.  of.  Pteuves  dea  MSmoives  de  Commines,  Bruxelles,  1706,  p.  434).  The  ex- 
pression of  Commines,  who  was  well-informed,  is  "le  gesnireKt  A  merveilks^^ 
(M&moires,IJb.viir.  eh.  10).  But  the  most  emphatic  evidence  is  that  of  the  Sig- 
noria,  who,  in  answer  to  the  reproaches  of  Alexander  at  their  tardiness,  declare 
that  they  had  to  do  with  a  man  of  great  endurance ;  they  had  osaidnously  tort- 
ured him  for  many  days  with  slender  results,  which  they  would  suppress  until 
tlioy  could  force  him  to  reveal  all  his  secrets — "  multa  et  assidua  quajstione,  mul- 
tis  diebus,  per  vim  vis  pauca  estorsimus,  quoj  nnnc  cclara  animus  crat  donee 
omnia  nobis  paterent  siii  animi  involucra"  (Villari,  II.  197). 
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even  in  his  complying  frame  of  mind  the  resultant  confession  re- 
quired to  be  manipulated  before  it  could  be  made  public.  For 
this  infamous  piece  of  work  a  fitting  instrument  was  at  hand, 
Ser  Ceccone  was  an  old  partisan  of  the  Medici  whose  life  had 
.  been  saved  by  Savonarola's  secretly  giving  him  refuge  in  San 
Marco,  and  who  now  repaid  the  benefit  by  sacrificing  his  bene- 
factor. As  a  notary  he  was  familiar  with  such  work,  and  un- 
der his  skilful  hands  the  incoherent  answers  of  Savonarola  were 
moulded  into  a  narrative  which  is  the  most  abject  of  self-accusar 
tions  and  most  compromising  to  all  his  friends.* 

He  is  made  to  represent  himself  as  being  from  the  first  a  con- 
scious impostor,  whose  sole  object  was  to  gain  power  by  deceiving 
the  people.  If  his  project  of  convoking  a  council  had  resulted  in 
his  being  chosen  pope  he  would  not  liave  refused  the  position,  but 
if  not  he  would  at  all  events  have  become  the  foremost  man  in 
the  world.  For  his  own  purposes  he  had  arrayed  the  citizens 
against  each  other  and  caused  a  rupture  between  the  city  and  the 
Holy  See,  striving  to  erect  a  government  on  the  Venetian  model, 
with  Francesco  Yalori  as  perpetual  doge.  The  animus  of  the 
trial  is  clearly  revealed  in  the  scant  attention  paid  to  his  spiritual 
aberrations,  which  were  the  sole  offences  for  which  he  could  be 
convicted,  and  the  immense  detail  devoted  to  his  political  activity, 
and  to  his  relations  with  all  obnoxious  citizens  whom  it  was  de- 
sired to  involve  in  his  ruin.  Had  there  been  any  pretence  of  ob- 
serving ordinary  judicial  forms,  the  completeness  with  which  he 
was  represented  as  abasing  himself  would  have  overreached  its 
purpose.  In  forcing  him  to  confess  that  he  was  no  prophet,  and 
that  he  had  always  secretly  believed  the  papal  excommunication 
to  be  valid,  he  was  relieved  from  the  charge  of  persistent  heresy, 
and  he  could  legally  he  only  sentenced  to  penance ;  but,  as  there 


•  Landucci,  p.  172. — Processo  Autentico,  p.  550.— PerfcDs,  pp.  307-8.— Bur- 
lomficchi,  pp.  56Q-7.— Villari,  U.  188, 193 ;  App.  cxviii.-sxi. 

It  is  part  of  the  Savonarola  legend  that  Savonarola  threatened  Ser  Ceccone 
witii  death  within  a  year  if  he  did  cot  remove  certain  interpolations  from  the 
confession,  and  that  the  prediction  was  verified,  Ceccone  dying  within  the  time, 
tmiionselled,  and  refuaiug  in  despair  the  consolations  of  religion  (BurlaniaccUi, 
p.  575.— Violi  ap.  Villari,  II.  App.  cssvii.). 

Ceccone  performed  the  same  office  for  the  confession  of  FrS  Domenioo  {Villari, 
II.  App,  Doc.  xxvii,). 
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was  no  intention  of  being  restricted  to  legal  rules,  the  first  object 
was  to  discredit  him  with  the  people,  after  which  he  could  be 
judicially  murdered  with  impunity.* 

The  object  was  thoroughly  attained.  On  April  10,  in  the  great 
hall  of  the  council,  the  confession  was  publicly  read  in  the  pres- 
ence of  all  who  might  see  fit  to  attend.  The  effect  produced  is 
well  described  by  the  honest  Luca  Landucci,  who  had  been  an 
earnest  and  devout,  though  timid,  follower  of  Tra  Girolamo,  and 
who  now  grieved  bitterly  at  the  disappearance  of  bis  illusions,  and 
at  the  shattering  of  the  gorgeous  day-dreams  in  whieli  the  dis- 
ciples had  nursed  themselves.  Deep  was  bis  anguish  as  he  lis- 
tened to  the  confession  of  one  "  whom  we  believed  to  be  a  prophet 
and  who  now  confessed  that  he  was  no  prophet,  and  that  what  he 
preached  was  not  revealed  to  him  by  God.  I  was  stupefied  and 
my  very  soul  was  filled  with  grief  to  see  the  destruction  of  such 
an  edifice,  which  crumbled  because  it  was  founded  on  a  lie.  I  had 
expected  to  see  Florence  a  new  Jerusalem,  whence  should  issue 
the  laws  and  the  splendor  and  the  example  of  the  holy  life ;  to 
see  the  renovation  of  the  Church,  the  conversion  of  the  inlidel,  and 
the  rejoicing  of  the  good.  I  found  the  reverse  of  all  this,  and  I 
swallowed  the  dose"  —  a  natural  enough  metaphor,  seeing  that 
Landucci  was  an  apotheeary.f 

Yet  even  with  this  the  Signoria  was  not  satisfied.  On  April 
21  a  new  trial  was  ordered ;  Savonarola  was  tortured  again,  and 
farther  avowals  of  his  political  action  were  wrung  from  him,t 
while  a  general  arrest  ivas  made  of  those  who  were  compromised 
by  bis  confessions,  and  those  of  Domenico  and  Salvestro,  creating  a 
terror  so  widespread  that  large  numbers  of  his  followers  fled  from 
the  city.  On  the  2Tth  the  prisoners  were  taken  to  the  IJargello 
and  so  tortured  that  during  the  whole  of  the  afternoon  their 
shrieks  were  heard  by  the  passers-by,  but  nothing  was  wrung 


*  Processo  Autentico,  pp.  551-64, 587. — Villari,  II.  App.  cxlvii.  sqq. 

Tioli  states  that  tlie  confession  as  interpolated  by  Ceccone  was  printed  and 
circulated  by  the  Signoria  as  a  justification  of  their  action,  Lut  tliat  it  proved  so 
unaatiafactoiy  to  the  public  that  iu  a  few  days  all  copies  were  ordered  by  proc- 
lamation to  be  surrendered  (Villari,  II.  App.  p,  csiv.). 

t  Landucci,  p.  173.— Butlamacclii,  p.  567. 

t  This  confession  was  never  made  public.  Villari,  who  diseovcrcd  Ihe  MS., 
has  printed  it,  App.  p.  clxxv. 
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from  them  to  incriminate  Savonarola.  The  officials  in  power  had 
but  a  short  time  for  action,  as  their  term  of  office  ended  with  the 
month,  although  by  arbitrary  and  illegal  devices  they  secured  suc- 
cessors of  their  own  party.  Their  last  official  act,  on  the  30th, 
was  the  exile  of  ten  of  the  accused  citizens,  and  the  imposition  on 
twenty-three  of  various  fines,  amounting  in  all  to  twelve  thousand 
florins.* 

The  new  government  which  came  in  power  May  1  at  once  dis- 
charged the  imprisoned  citizens,  but  kept  Savonarola  and  his  com- 
panions. These,  as  Dominicans,  were  not  justiciable  by  the  civU 
power,  but  tho  Signoria  immediately  applied  to  Alexander  for 
authority  to  condemn  and  execute  them.  He  refused,  and  ordered 
them  to  be  delivered  to  him  for  judgment,  as  ho  had  already  done 
when  tho  news  reached  him  of  Savonarola's  capture.  To  this  the 
repubhc  demurred,  doubtless  for  the  reason  privately  alleged  to 
the  ambassador,  that  Savonarola  was  privy  to  too  many  state 
secrets  to  be  intrusted  to  the  Eoman  curia ;  but  it  suggested  that 
the  pope  might  send  commissioners  to  Florence  to  conduct  the 
proceedings  in  his  name.  To  this  he  assented.  In  a  brief  of  May 
11  the  Bishop  of  Taison,  the  suffragan  of  the  Archbishop  of  Plor- 
encG,  is  instructed  to  degrade  the  culprits  from  holy  orders,  at  the 
requisition  of  the  commissioners  who  had  been  empowered  to  con- 
duct the  examination  and  trial  to  final  sentence.  In  the  selection 
of  these  commissioners  tho  Inquisition  does  not  appear.  Even 
had  it  not  faUen  too  low  in  popular  estimation  to  be  intrusted 
with  an  affair  of  so  much  moment,  iu  Tuscany  it  was  Franciscan, 
and  to  have  given  special  authority  to  the  existing  inquisitor, 
Frd  Francesco  da  Montalcino,  would  have  been  injudicious  in  view 
of  the  part  taken  by  the  Franciscans  in  tho  downfall  of  Savonarola. 
Alexander  showed  his  customary  shrewdness  in  selecting  for  the 
miserable  work  the  Dominican  general,  Giovacchino  Torriani, 
who  bore  the  reputation  of  a  kind-hearted  and  humane  man.  He 
was  but  a  stalking-horse,  however,  for  the  real  actor  was  his  asso- 
ciate, Francesco  Komolino,  a  clerk  of  Lerida,  whose  zeal  in  the 
infamous  business  was  rewarded  with  the  cardinalate  and  arch- 
bishopric of  Palermo.    After  all,  their  duties  were  only  ministerial 


*  Landucci,  p.  174.— Proceaso  Autentioo,  p.  563,— Villari,  II.  310, 317.— Nardi, 
til),  n.  p.  70. 
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and  not  judicial,  for  the  matter  had  been  prejudged  at  Kome. 
Komohno  openly  boasted,  "  "We  shall  have  a  fine  bonfire,  for  I 
bring  the  sentence  with  me."  * 

The  commissioners  reached  Florence  Hay  19,  and  lost  no  time 
in  accomphshing  their  object.  The  only  result  of  the  papal  inter- 
vention was  to  subject  the  victims  to  a  surplusage  oi  agony  and 
shame.  For  form's  sake,  the  papal  judges  coukl  not  accept  the 
proceedings  already  had,  but  must  inflict  on  Savonarola  a  third 
trial.  Brought  before  Komolino  on  the  20th,  he  retracted  his  con- 
fession as  extorted  by  torture,  and  asserted  that  be  was  an  envoy 
of  God.  Under  the  inquisitorial  formulas  this  retraction  of  con- 
fession rendered  him  a  relapsed  heretic,  who  could  bo  burned  with- 
out further  ceremony,  but  his  judges  wanted  to  obtain  information 
desired  by  Alexander,  and  again  the  sufferer  was  repeatedly  sub- 
jected to  the  strappado,  when  he  withdrew  his  retraction.  Special 
inqmries  were  directed  to  ascertain  whether  the  Cawlinal  of  Naples 
had  been  privy  to  the  design  of  convoking  a  general  council,  and 
under  the  stress  of  reiterated  torture  Savonarola  was  brought  to 
admit  this  on  the  21st,  but  on  the  22d  he  withdrew  the  assertion, 
and  the  whole  confession,  although  manipulated  by  the  skilful 
hand  of  Ser  Ceccone,  was  so  nearly  a  repetition  of  the  previous 
one  that  it  was  never  given  to  the  public.  This  mattered  little, 
however,  for  the  whole  proceedings  were  a  barefaced  mockery  of 
justice.  From  some  oversight  Domenico  da  Pescia's  name  had  not 
been  included  in  the  papal  commission.  He  was  an  individual 
of  no  personal  importance,  but  some  zealous  Florentine  warned 
Eomolino  that  there  might  be  danger  in  sparing  him,  when  the 
commissioner  carelessly  replied  "  A  frataccio  more  or  less  makes 
no  difference,"  and  his  name  was  added  to  the  sentence.  He  was 
an  impenitent  heretic,  for  with  heroic  finnness  he  had  borne  the 
most  excruciating  torture  without  retracting  his  faith  in  his  be- 
loved prophet.t 

'  Landucci,  p.  I74.~N'ardi,  Lib.  ii.  p.  70.— Wndding.  ann.  1496,  No.  7,— 
Perrena,  p.  399.~Processo  Auteiitico,  p.  333.— Burlamacclii,  p.  508. — Erev.  Hist. 
Ord.  Prtedicat.  (Marteue  Ampl.  Coll,  VI.  393). 

t  Landucci,  p.  170. — Nardi,  Lib.  ii.  pp.  80-1.— Burlamacclii,  p.  568.— Violi 
(Villari,  II.  App.  cxsv.).— Villari,  II,  300-8,  339-33 ;  App.  clxxxiv.,  cxciv.,  oscvii. 

There  was  one  peculiarity  in  this  examination,  before  Romolino  which  I  have 
not  seen  recorded  elsewhere.    Doring  the  interrogatory  of  May  31  Savonarola 
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The  accused  were  at  least  spared  the  torment  of  suspense.  On 
the  22d  judgment  was  pronounced.  They  were  condemned  as 
heretics  and  schismatics,  rebels  from  the  Church,  sowers  of  tares 
and  revealers  of  confessions,  and  were  sentenced  to  be  abandoned 
to  the  secular  arm.  To  justify  relaxation,  it  was  requisite  that 
the  culprit  should  be  a  relapsed  or  a  defiant  heretic,  and  Savona- 
rola was  not  regarded  as  coming  under  either  category.  Ho  had 
always  declared  his  readiness  to  retract  anything  which  Home 
might  define  as  erroneous.  He  had  confessed  all  that  had  been 
required  of  him,  nor  was  his  retraction  when  removed  from  tort- 
ure treated  as  a  relapse,  for  be  and  his  companions  were  admitted 
to  communion  before  execution,  without  undergoing  the  ceremony 
of  abjuration,  which  shows  that  they  were  not  considered  as 
heretics,  nor  cut  oS  from  the  Church.  In  fact,  as  though  to  com- 
plete the  irregularity  of  the  whole  transaction,  Savonarola  himself 
was  allowed  to  act  as  the  celebrant,  and  to  perform  the  sacred 
mysteries  on  the  rooming  of  the  execution.  Afi  this  went  for 
nothing,  however,  when  a  Borgia  was  eager  for  revenge.  On  the 
previous  evening  a  great  pile  bad  been  built  in  the  piaiiza.  The 
next  morning.  May  23,  the  ceremony  of  degradation  from  holy 
orders  was  performed  in  public,  after  which  the  convicts  were 
handed  over  to  the  secular  magistrates.  Was  it  hypocrisy  or  re- 
morse that  led  Eomofino  at  this  moment  to  give  to  bis  victims,  in 
the  name  of  Alexander,  plenary  indulgence  of  their  sins,  thus  re- 
storing them  to  a  state  of  prunai  innocence  ?  Irregular  as  the 
whole  affair  had  been,  it  was  rendered  still  more  so  by  the  Signoria, 
which  modified  the  customary  penalty  to  hanging  before  the  burn- 
ing, and  the  three  martyrs  endured  their  fate  in  silence.* 

The  utmost  care  was  taken  that  the  bodies  should  be  utterly 
consumed,  after  which  every  fragment  of  ashes  was  scrupulously 
gathered  up  and  thrown  into  the  Amo,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
preservation  of  rehcs.  Yet,  at  the  risk  of  their  Uves,  some  earnest 
disciples  secretly  managed  to  secure  a  few  fioating  coals,  as  well 


wag  subjected  to  fresh  tortuve  as  a  prcliraimiry  to  asking  hia  ooiiflrmation  of  the 
statements  just  mode  under  repeated  tortures  (Viliari,  IL  App,  c.-icvi.). 

•  Landuccj,  pp.  176-7.— Processo  Autentico,  p.  549.— Viliiiri,  II.  239 ;  App. 
cxcviii.— Oantfi,  Eretici  d'ltalia,  L  239.— Burlamacclii,  pp.  seQ-'JO.— Nardi,  Lib. 
u.  p.  83. 
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as  some  fragments  of  garments,  which  were  treasured  and  vener- 
ated even  to  recent  times.  Thoagh  many  of  the  believers,  like 
honest  Landueci,  were  disillusioned,  many  were  persistent  in  the 
faith,  and  for  a  long  while  lived  in  the  daily  expectation  of  Savon- 
arola's advent,  like  a  new  Messiah,  to  work  out  the  renovation  of 
Christianity  and  the  conversion  of  the  infidel — the  realization  of 
the  splendid  promises  with  which  he  had  beguiled  himself  and 
them.  So  profound  and  lasting  was  the  impression  made  by  his 
terrible  fate  that  for  more  than  two  centuries,  until  1703,  the  place 
of  execution  was  secretly  strewetl  mth  flowers  on  the  night  of  the 
anniversary,  May  23.* 

The  papal  commissioners  reaped  a  harvest  by  summoning  to 
Rome  the  followers  of  Savonarola,  and  then  speculating  on  their 
fears  by  selling  them  exemptions.  Florence  itself  was  not  long 
in  realizing  the  strength  of  the  reaction  against  the  puritanic 
methods  which  Savonarola  had  enforced.  The  streets  again  be- 
came iiUed  with  reckless  desperadoes,  quarrels  and  murders  were 
fi"equent,  gambling  was  unchecked,  and  license  reigned  supreme. 
Kardi  teUs  us  that  it  seemed  as  if  decency  and  virtue  had  been 
prohibited  by  law,  and  the  common  remark  was,  that  since  the 
coming  of  Mahomet  no  such  scandal  had  been  inflicted  upon  the 
Church  of  God.  As  Landueci  says,  it  seemed  as  if  hell  had  broken 
loose.  As  though  in  very  wantonness  to  show  the  Church  what 
were  the  alhes  whom  it  had  sought  in  the  effort  to  crush  unwel- 
come reform,  on  the  following  Christmas  eve  a  horse  was  brought 
into  the  Duomo,  and  deUberately  tortured  to  death,  goats  were 
let  loose  in  San  Marco,  and  in  all  the  churches  assafoitida  was 
placed  in  the  censers ;  nor  does  it  seem  that  any  punishment  was 
visited  upon  the  perpetrators  of  these  public  sacrileges.  The 
Church  had  used  the  sceptics  to  gain  her  ends,  and  could  not  com- 
plain of  the  manner  in  which  they  repaid  her  for  her  assistance  in 
the  unholy  afliance-f 


*  Landueci,  p.  178. — Perreus,  p.  381.— Processo  Autentico,  p.  547, — Nartti, 
Lib.  II.  p.  83.~Villari,  II.  351. 

Burlamacchi'a  relation  (pp.  570-1)  of  the  maiiuer  in  which  an  arm,  a  Land, 
and  the  lieait  of  Savonarola  were  preserved  for  the  veneration  of  the  faithful, 
baa  the  evident  appearance  of  a  legend  to  justify  the  authenticity  of  the  relics. 

+  Nardi,  Lib.  n.  pp.  83-3. — Landueci,  pp.  190-1. 
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Savonarola  had  built  hi9  house  upon  the  sand,  and  was  swept 
away  by  the  waters.  Yet,  in  spite  of  his  execution  as  a  heretic, 
the  Church  has  tacitly  confessed  its  own  crime  by  admitting  that 
he  was  no  heretic,  but  rather  a  saint,  and  the  most  convenient 
evasion  of  responsibihty  was  devoutly  to  refer  the  whole  matter, 
as  Luke  Wadding  does,  to  the  mysterious  judgment  of  God.  Even 
Torriani  and  Eomolino,  after  burning  him,  when  they  ordered, 
May  27,  under  pain  of  excommunication,  all  his  writings  to  be  de- 
livered up  to  them  for  examination,  were  unable  to  discover  any 
heretical  opinions,  and  were  obliged  to  return  them  without  eras- 
ures. Perhaps  it  might  have  been  as  well  to  do  tliis  before  con- 
demning him.  Paul  III.  declared  that  he  would  hold  as  a  heretic 
any  one  who  should  assail  the  memory  of  Fri  Girolamo;  and 
Paul  IV.  had  his  works  rigorously  examined  by  a  special  congre- 
gation, which  declared  that  they  contained  no  heresy.  Fifteen  of 
his  sermons,  denunciatory  of  ecclesiastical  abuses,  and  his  treatise 
De  YeniaU  Prophetica,  were  placed  upon  the  index  as  unfitted 
for  general  reading,  donee  corrigantm;  but  not  as  heretical. 
Benedict  XIY.,  in  his  great  work,  De  Servonim  Dei  BeatiJicaUone, 
includes  Savonarola's  name  in  a  list  of  the  saints  and  men  illustri- 
ous for  sanctity.  Images  of  him  graced  with  the  nimbus  of  sanc- 
tity were  allowed  to  be  publicly  sold,  and  St.  Fihppo  K^eri  kept 
one  of  these  constantly  by  him.  St.  Francesco  di  Paola  held  him 
to  be  a  saint.  St.  Catarina  Kicci  used  to  invoke  him  as  a  saint, 
and  considered  his  suffrage  peculiarly  efficacious ;  when  she  was 
canonized,  her  action  with  regard  to  this  was  brought  before  the 
consistory,  and  was  thoroughly  discussed.  Prospero  lambertini, 
afterwards  Benedict  XIY.,  was  the  ProTmtor  fidei,  and.  investi- 
gated the  matter  carefully,  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  this  in 
no  degree  detracted  from  the  merits  of  St.  Oatarina.  Benedict 
XIII.  also  examined  the  case  thoroughly,  and,  dreading  a  renewal 
of  the  old  controversy  as  to  the  justice  of  Savonarola's  sentence, 
ordered  the  discussion  to  cease  and  the  proceedings  to  continue 
without  reference  to  it,  which  was  a  virtual  decision  in  favor  of 
the  martyr's  saintliness.  In  S.  Maria  Novella  and  S.  Marco  he  is 
pictured  as  a  saint,  and  in  the  frescos  of  the  Vatican  Eaphael  in- 
cluded him  among  the  doctors  of  the  Church.  The  Dominicans 
long  cherished  his  memoiy,  and  were  greatly  disposed  to  regard 
him  as  a  genuine  prophet  and  uncanonized  saint.    When  Clement 
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VIII.,  in  1598,  hoped  to  acquire  Ferrara,  he  is  said  to  have  made 
a  TOW  that  it  suceessfiil  he  irould  canonize  Savonarola,  and  the 
hopes  of  the  Dominicans  grew  so  sanguine  that  they  composed  a 
litany  for  him  in  advance.  In  fact,  in  many  of  the  Dominican 
convents  of  Italy  during  the  sixteenth  century,  on  the  anniversary 
of  his  execution  an  office  was  sung  to  him  as  to  a  martyr.  His 
marvellous  career  thus  furnishes  the  exact  antithesis  of  that  of  his 
Ferrarese  compatriot,  Armanno  Pongilupo^the  one  was  vener- 
ated as  a  saint  and  then  burned  as  a  heretic,  the  other  was  burned 
as  a  heretic  and  then  venerated  as  a  saint.* 


■  Wadding,  ann.  1498,  No.  23.— Lauducci,  p.  178. — Penena,  pp.  396-7.— Pro- 
cesso  Autentico,  pp.  534, 538.— Cantu,  Eretici  d'ltalia,  I.  334-5.-— Eunudicti  PP. 
Xiy,  De  Servorum  Dei  Beati 2 cation e,  Lib.  m.  c.  xsv.  §§  17-20.— Brcv.  Hist. 
Ovd.  Prasdic,  (Mai'teae,  Ampl.  Coll.  VI.  394), — Ecuscb,  Dei'  Index  der  verbotenea 
Bucher,  I.  368. 

A  goodly  catalogue  of  miracles  performed  by  Savonarola's  intorceasion  will  1)g 
found  piously  chronicled  by  Buiiamaccbi  aad  Bottonio  (Baluz.  et  Mansi  I.  pp. 
571-83), 
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CHAPTER  V. 

POLITICAL   HERESY   nTILIZED  BY  THE   STATE, 

It  was  inevitable  that  secular  potentates  should  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Church  in  the  employment  of  a  weapon  so  efficient 
as  the  charge  of  heresy,  when  they  chanced  to  be  in  the  position 
of  controlling  the  ecclesiE^tical  organization. 

A  typical  illustration  of  this  is  seen  when,  during  the  anarchy 
which  prevailed  in  Eome  after  the  death  of  Innocent  VII.  in  li06, 
Easiho  Ordelaffi  incurred  tho  enmity  of  the  Colonnas  and  the  Sa- 
veUi,  and  they  found  that  the  easiest  way  to  deal  with  him  was 
through  the  Inquisition.  Under  their  impulsion  it  seized  him  and 
two  of  his  adherents,  Uatteo  and  Merenda,  Through  means  pro- 
cured by  his  daughter,  Ordelaffi  escaped  from  prison  and  was  con- 
demned in  coniumacictm.  The  others  confessed — doubtless  under 
torture — ^the  heresies  attributed  to  them,  were  handed  over  to  the 
secular  arm,  and  were  duly  burned.  Their  houses  were  torn  down, 
and  on  their  sites  in  time  wore  erected  two  others,  one  of  which 
afterwards  became  the  dweUing  of  Michael  Angelo  and  the  other 
of  Salvator  Eosa.* 

Secular  potentates,  however,  had  not  waited  till  the  fifteenth 
century  to  appreciate  the  facilities  afforded  by  heresy  and  the 
Inquisition  for  the  accomplishment  of  their  objects.  Already  a 
hundred  years  earlier  the  methods  of  the  Inquisition  had  suggested 
to  Philippe  le  Bel  the  great  crime  of  the  Middle  Ages— the  de- 
struction of  the  Order  of  the  Temple. 

When,  in  1119,  Hugues  de  Payen  and  Geoffroi  de  Saint-Adhe- 
mar  with  seven  companions  devoted  themselves  to  tho  pious  task 
of  keeping  the  roads  to  Jerusalem  clear  of  robbers,  that  pilgrims 
might  traverse  them  in  safety,  and  when  Raymond  du  Puy  about 

•  Eipoll  11.  506.— Wadding,  auu.  1409,  So.  13.— Tamburiai,  Storia  Gen.  dell' 
luquia.  II.  437-9. 
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the  same  time  organized  the  Poop  Brethren  of  the  IHospital  of  St, 
John,  they  opened  a  new  career  which  was  irresistibly  attractive 
to  the  warlike  ardor  and  religious  enthusiasm  of  the  age.  The 
strange  combination  of  monasticism  and  chivalry  corresponded  so 
^actlyto  the  ideal  of  Christian  Imighthood  that  the  Military 
QrdM«Jhu3"fo5'2dsa~^eediry~were  reckoned  among  the  leading 
institutions  of  Europe.  At  the  Council  of  Troyes,  in  1128,  a  Rule, 
drawn  up  it  is  said  by  St.  Bernard,  was  assigned  to  Ungues  and 
his  associates,  who  were  known  as  the  Poor  Soldiers  of  the  Tem- 
ple. Tliey  were  assigned  a  white  habit,  as  a  symbaLof  innocence, 
to  which  Eugenius  III.  added  a  red  cross,  and  their  standard,  Saur 
aSant,  half  black  and  half  white,  with  its  legend,  "iVoji  twMs  Dotn- 
ine"  soon  became  the  rallying-point  of  the  01marian_chjy3Jry-.-: 
The  Eole,  based  upon  that  of  the  strict  Cistercian  Order,  was 
exceedingly  severe.  The  members  were  bound  by  the  three  mo- 
nastic vows  of  obedience,  poverty,  and  chastity,  and  these  were 
enforces  in  the  statutes  of  the  Order  with  the  utmost  rigor.  The 
applicant  for  admission  was  required  to  ask  permission  to  become 
the  serf  and  slave  of  the  "  House  "  forever,  and  was  warned  that 
he  henceforth  surrendered  his  own  will  irrevocably.  He  was 
promised  bread  and  water  and  the  poor  vestments  of  the  House ; 
and  if  after  death  gold  or  silver  were  found  among  his  effects 
his  body  was  thrust  into  unconsecrated  ground,  or,  if  burietl,  it 
was  exhumed.  Chastity  was  prescribed  in  the  same  unsparing 
fashion,  and  even  the  kiss  of  a  mother  Avas  forbidden.* 

The  fame  of  the  Order  quickly  filled  all  Europe ;  knights  of 
the  noblest  blood,  dukes  and  princes,  renounced  the  world  to  serve 
Christ  in  its  ranks,  and  soon  in  its  general  chapter  three  hundred 
knights  were  gathered,  in  addition  to  serving  brethren.  Their 
possessions  spread  immensely.  Towns  and  villages  and  churches 
and  manors  were  bestowed  upon  them,  from  which  the  revenues 

*  Jac.  de  Vitriaco  Hist.  Hicrosol.  cap.  Go  (Bongars,  II.  1083-l).^Rol<!winck 
Paacic.  Teuipor.  (Pistorii  R.  Germ.  Scriptt.  II.  546).— Rcgula  Paupomm  Com- 
miUtouum  Templi  c.  73  (Harduin.  VI.  ii.  1146).— Rfeglo  et  Statuta  sccreta  des 
TempUera,  §§  135,  128  (MiuUara  do  Chambure,  Paria,  1840,  pp.  455,  488-90, 
494.-5). 

Since  this  cliaptor  was  written,  the  Soci6t6  dc  I'Hiatoire  do  France  has  issued 
a  morG  cori'ect  and  complete  edition  of  tile  Bulc  and  Statutes  of  tlie  Templars, 
under  the  care  of  M.  Henri  de  Curaoa. 
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were  sent  to  the  Grand  Master,  whose  official  residence  waa  Jeru- 
salem, together  with  the  proceeds  of  the  collections  of  an  organ- 
ized system  of  beggary,  thoir  agents  for  which  penetrated  into 
every  comer  of  Christendom.  Scarce  had  the  Order  been  or- 
ganized when,  in  1133,  the  mighty  warrior,  Alonso  I.  of  Aragon, 
known  as  el  BataUador  and  also  as  el  EmferaHor,  because  his  rule 
extended  over  Navarre  and  a  large  portion  of  Castile,  dying  with- 
out children,  left  his  whole  dominions  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre  and  to 
the  Knights  of  the  Temple  and  of  the  Hospital  in  undivided  thirds ; 
and  though  the  will  was  not  executed,  the  knights  were  promised 
and  doubtless  received  compensation  from  his  successor,  Kamiro  el 
Monje.  More  practical  was  the  Hberahty  of  Philip  Augustus,  in 
1223,  when  he  left  the  two  Orders  two  thousand  marks  apiece 
absolutely,  and  the  enormous  sum  of  fifty  thousand  marks  each 
on  condition  of  keeping  in  service  for  three  years  three  hundred 
knights  in  the  Holy  Land.  We  can  understand  how,  in  1191,  the 
Templars  could  buy  the  Island  of  Cyprus  from  Richard  of  Eng- 
land for  twenty-five  thousand  silver  marks,  although  they  sold  it 
the  next  year  for  the  same  price  to  Gui,  King  of  Jerusalem,  We 
can  understand,  also,  that  this  enormous  development  began  to  ex- 
cite apprehension  and  hostility.  At  the  Council  of  Lateran,  in 
1179,  there  was  bitter  strife  between  the  prelates  and  the  Military 
Orders,  resulting  in  a  decree  which  required  the  Templars  to  sur- 
render all  recently  acquired  churches  and  tithes— an  order  which, 
in  1186,  Urban  III.  defined  as  meaning  all  acquired  ivithiri  the 
ten  yeare  previous  to  the  conncU.* 

This  indicates  that  already  the  prelates  were  beginning  to  feel 
jealous  of  the  new  organization.    In  fact,  the  antagonism  which 

*  Jac.  de  Vitriaco  loc.  cit.— Eobcrt  de  MoDtc  Coiitia,  Sigeb.  Gembl.  (Pistorii, 
op.  cit.  I.  875).-~Zurita,  ABales  de  Atagon,  Lib.  I.  c.  53-3.— Art  de  Verifier  lea 
Dates  V.  337.— Tculet,  Layettes,  I.  550,  No.  1547.— Orandes  Chroniquea,  IV-.  86. 
— Gualt.  Mapes  do  Nugia  Curialima  Dist.  i.  c.  xsiii.— Hans  Pmtz,  Malteser  "Ur- 
kunden,  MuucUen,  1883,  p.  43. 

A  cnrioua  illustration  of  the  prominence  which  tlie  Templare  were  acquiring 
in  the  social  organization  is  afforded  in  1191,  ■when  they  were  made  conservators 
of  the  Truce  of  God,  by  which  the  nobles  and  prelates  of  Languedoc  and  Pro- 
vence agreed  that  beasts  and  implements  and  seed  employed  in  agriculture  should 
be  unmolested  in  time  of  war.  Tor  enforcing  this  the  Templars  were  to  receive  a 
bushel  of  corn  for  every  plough. — Prutz,  op.  cit.  pp.  44-5. 
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we  have  already  traced  in  the  thirteenth  century  between  the 
Mendicant  Ordei^  and  the  secular  clergy  %vas  but  the  repetition 
of  that  "which  had  long  existed  with  respect  to  the  Military  Or- 
ders. These  from  the  first  were  the  especial  favorites  of  the  Holy 
See,  whose  poHoy  it  was  to  elevate  them  into  a  militia  depending 
solely  on  Rome,  thus  rendering  them  an  instrument  in  extending 
its  influence  and  brealdng  do^vn  the  independence  of  the  local 
churches.  Privileges  and  immunities  were  showered  npon  them ; 
they  were  exempted  from  tolls  and  tithes  and  taxes  of  all  kinds; 
their  churches  and  houses  were  endowed  with  the  right  of  asylum ; 
their  persons  enjoyed  the  inviolability  accorded  to  ecclesiastics ; 
they  were  released  from  all  feudal  obligations  and  allegiance ;  they 
were  justioiable  only  by  Rome ;  bishops  were  forbidden  to  oxcora- 
munieate  them,  and  were  even  ordered  to  refer  to  the  Koman  curia 
all  the  infinite  qnestions  which  arose  in  local  quarrels.  In  1255, 
after  the  misfortunes  of  the  crusade  of  St.  Louis,  alms  given  to 
their  collectors  were  declared  to  entitle  the  donors  to  Holy  Land 
indulgences.  In  short,  nothing  was  omitted  by  the  popes  that 
would  stimulate  their  growth  and  bind  them  firmly  to  the  chair 
of  St.  Peter.* 

Thus  it  was  inevitable  that  antagonism  should  spring  up  be- 
tween the  secular  hierarchy  and  the  Military  Orders.  The  Tem- 
plars wore  continually  complaining  that  the  prelates  were  en- 
deavoring to  oppress  them,  to  impose  exactions,  and  to  regain 
by  various  devices  the  jurisdiction  from  which  the  popes  had 
relieved  them ;  their  right  of  asylum  was  violated ;  the  priests 
interfered  with  their  begging  collectors,  and  repressed  and  inter- 
1  the  pious  legacies  designed  for  them ;  the  customary  quar- 
s  over  burials  and  burial-fees  were  numerous,  for,  until  the  rise 
of  the  Mendicants,  and  even  afterwards,  it  was  a  frequent  thing 
for  nobles  to  order  their  sepulture  in  the  Temple  or  the  Hospital. 
To  these  complaints  the  popes  ever  lent  a  ready  ear,  and  the  favor- 
itism which  they  manifested  only  gave  a  shar]^)er  edge  to  the  hos- 
tibty  of  the  defeated  prelates.  In  12(i4  there  was  a  threatened 
rupture  between  the  papacy  and  the  Temple.  Etienne  de  Sissy, 
Marshal  of  the  Order  and  Preceptor  of  Apulia,  refused  to  assist 


'  Rymcr,  Fceiiera,  I.  30.— Can.  10,  11,  Estra.  in.  30.— Prutu,  op.  cit.  pp.  £ 
46,  48,  49,  51,  53,  53,  56-61,  64,  70,  78-9. 
111.-16 
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in  the  crusade  preparing  against  Manfred,  and  was  removed  by 
Urban  IV.  When  ordered  to  resign  his  commission  he  boldly 
replied  to  Urban  that  no  pope  had  ever  interfered  ivith  the  inter- 
nal affairs  of  the  Order,  and  that  he  would  resign  his  offleo  only 
to  the  Grand  Master  who  had  conferred  it.  Urban  excommuni- 
cated him,  but  the  Order  sustained  him,  being  discontented  be- 
cause the  succors  levied  for  the  Holy  Land  were  diverted  to  the 
papal  enterprise  against  Manfred.  The  following  year  a  new 
pope,  Clement  IV.,  in  removing  the  escommunication,  bitterly  re- 
proached the  Order  for  its  ingratitude,  and  pointed  out  that  only 
the  support  of  the  papacy  could  sustain  it  against  the  hostility  of 
the  bishops  and  princes,  which  apparently  was  notorious.  Still 
the  Order  held  out,  and  in  common  with  the  Hospitallers  and  Cis- 
tercians, refused  to  pay  a  tithe  to  Charles  of  Anjou,  in  spite  of 
which  Clement  issued  numerous  bulls  confirming  and  enlarging  its 
privileges.* 

That  this  antagonism  on  the  part  of  temporal  and  spiritual 
potentates  had  ample  justification  there  can  be  little  doubt.  If, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  Mendicant  Orders  rapidly  decUned  from  the 
enthusiastic  self-abnegation  of  Dominic  and  Francis,  such  a  body 
as  the  Templars,  composed  of  ambitious  and  warlike  knights,  could 
hardly  be  expected  long  to  retain  its  pristine  ascetic  devotion. 
Already,  in  1152,  the  selfish  eagerness  of  the  Grand  Master,  Ber- 
nard de  Tremelai,  to  secure  the  spoils  of  Ascalon  nearly  prevented 
the  capture  of  that  city,  and  the  fall  of  the  Kingdom  of  Jerusalem 
was  hastened  when,  in  1172,  the  savage  ferocity  of  Eudes  de  Saint- 


-  Prutz,  op.  cit.  pp.  38-41,  43,  45,  47-8,  57,  64-9,  75-80.— J.  Ddaville  le 
Roulx,  Documeuta  concenmnt  ks  Templiera  Paris,  1883,  p.  39. — Bini,  Dei  Tem- 
pieri  in  Toscana,  Lucca,  1845,  pp.  453-55.— Ray naUl,  ann.  1365,  Ko.  75-6.— Mar- 
teno  Tliesaur.  n.  111,118. 

The  systematic  beggary  of  tlie  Templars  must  have  been  peculiarly  exasper- 
Rting  hath  to  the  secular  clei^y  and  tbe  Mendicants,  Monsignor  Bini  prints  a 
document  of  1244  in  which  tlie  Preceptor  of  Lucca  gives  to  Albertino  di  Pontre- 
moli  a  commission  to  beg  for  tbe  Order.  Albertino  employs  a  certain  Aliotto  to 
do  the  begging  from  June  till  the  following  Carnival,  and  pays  him  by  empow- 
ering him  to  beg  on  liis  own  account  from  the  Carnival  to  the  octave  of  Easter 
(op.  cit,  pp.  401-2,  439-4O3,  For  the  disgraceful  squabbles  which  arose  between 
the  secular  clergy  and  the  Military  Orders  over  this  privileged  beggary,  see  Pau- 
con,  Ilegistres  do  Boniface  VIIL  No.  1950,  p.  746, 
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Amand,  tben  Grand  Master,  prevented  the  conversion  of  the  King 
of  the  Assassins  and  all  his  people.  It  was  not  without  show  of 
justification  that  about  this  time  Walter  Jfapes  attributes  the  mis- 
fortunes of  the  Christians  of  the  East  to  the  corruption  of  the  Mili- 
tary Orders.  By  the  end  of  the  century  we  have  seen  from  King 
Richard's  rejoinder  to  Eoulqnes  de  Neuilly  that  Templar  was 
already  synonymous  with  pride,  and  in  1207  Innocent  III.  took 
the  Order  to  task  in  an  epistle  of  violent  denunciation.  His  apos- 
tolic ears,  ho  said,  were  frequently  disturbed  with  complaints  of 
their  excesses.  Apostatizing  from  God  and  scandalizing  the  Church, 
their  unbridled  pride  abused  the  enormous  pivileges-bestQwedupon 
them.  Employing  doctrines  worthy  of  demons,  tbey  givalheir 
cross  to  every  tramp  who  can  pay  them  two  or  three  ^eucB-a-year, 
and  then  assert  that  these  are  entitled  to  ecclesiastical  services  and 
Christian  burial,  even  though  laboring  under  excommunication. 
Thus  ensnared  by  the  devil  they  ensnare  the  souls  of  the  fai'^iHT 
He  forbears  to  dwell  further  on  these  and  other  wickednesses  by 
which  they  deserve  to  be  despoiled  of  their  privileges,  preferring 
to  hope  that  they  will  free  themselves  from  their  turpitude.  A 
concluding  allusion  to  their  lack  of  respect  towards  papal  legates 
probably  explains  the  venomous  vigor  of  the  papal  attack,  but  the 
accusations  which  it  makes  touch  points  on  which  there  is  other 
conclusive  evidence.  Although  by  the  statutes  of  the  Order  the 
purchase  of  admission,  directly  or  indirectly,  was  simony,  entailing 
expulsion  on  him  who  paid  and  degradation  on  the  preceptor  who 
was  privy  to  it,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  doubtful  charac- 
ters thus  effected  entrance  into  the  Order.  The  papal  letters  and 
privileges  so  freely  bestowed  upon  them  were  moreover  largely 
abused,  to  the  vexation  and  oppression  of  those  with  wbom  they 
came  in  contact,  for,  exclusively  justiciable  in  the  Roman  curia, 
they  were  secure  against  all  pleaders  who  could  not  afford  that 
distant,  doubtful,  and  expensive  litigation.  The  evils  thence  arising 
were  greatly  intensified  when  the  policy  was  adopted  of  forming 
a  class  of  serving  brethren,  by  whom  their  extensive  properties 
were  cultivated  and  managed  without  the  cost  of  hired  labor. 
Churls  of  every  degree,  husbandmen,  shepherds,  swineherds,  me- 
chanics, household  servants,  were  thus  admitted  into  the  Order, 
until  they  constituted  at  least  nine  tenths  of  it,  and  although  these 
were  distinguished  by  a  brown  mantle  in  place  of  the  white  gar- 
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ment  of  the  knights,  and  although  they  complained  of  the  con- 
tempt and  oppression  with  which  they  were  treated  by  their 
knightly  brethren,  nevertheless,  in  their  relations  with  the  out- 
side world,  they  were  full  members  of  the  Order,  shrouded 
with  its  inviolability  and  entitled  to  all  its  privileges,  which 
they  were  not  likely  by  moderation  to  render  less  odious  to  the 
community.* 

Thus  the  knights  furnished  ample  cause  for  external  hostility 
and  internal  disquiet,  though  there  is  probably  no  ground  for  the 
accusation  that,  in  1239,  they  betrayed  I'rederic  II.  to  the  infidel,  and, 
in  1250,  St.  Louis  to  the  Soldan  of  Egypt.  Yet  T"rederic  II.  doubt- 
less had  ample  reason  for  dissatisfaction  with  their  conduct  dur- 
ing his  crusade,  which  he  revenged  by  expelling  them  from  Sicily 
in  1239,  and  confiscating  their  property ;  and  though  he  recalled 
them  soon  after  and  assumed  to  restore  their  possessions,  he  re- 
tained a  large  portion.  StiU,  pious  liberality  continued  to  increase 
the  wealth  of  the  Order,  though  as  the  Christian  possessions  in  the 

"  Guillel.  Tyrii  Hist.  Lib.  xvn.  c.  27 ;  xs.  31-3.— Gualt.  Mapes  de  Nugis 
Curialium  Dial.  I.  e.  sx.— Idhoc.  PP.  HI.  Begest.  x.  ISl.  Cf,  sv.  131.— Bfegle  et 
Statuts  Eecreta,  S  173,  p.  880.— Michelet,  ProcEs  des  Templiers,  I.  SO ;  H.  9,  83, 
140,  18G-7,  40e-7  (Collection  de  Documents  inedits,  Paris,  1841-51). 

When,  in  1307,  tte  Templars  at  Beaucaire  were  seized,  oat  of  sixty  arrested, 
five  wet^knighta,  one  apriest,  and  fifty-four  were  serving  brethren;  in  June,  1310, 
out  of  tbirty-three  prisoners  in  the  Chateau  d'Alais,  there  were  four  kuighta  and 
one  ptiestjWith  twenty-eight  serving  brethren  (Vaiasette,  IV.  141).  In  the  trials 
which  have  reached  us  the  proportion  of  knights  ia  even  less.  The  serving  breth- 
ren occasionallj  reached  the  dignity  of  preceptor;  but  hoiv  little  this  implies  is 
shown  by  the  examination,  iu  June,  1310,  of  Giovanni  di  Heritone,  Preceptor 
of  Castello  Villari,  a  serving  brother,  who  speaks  of  himself  as  "simplex  et  rus- 
tiovs"  (SchottmiiUer,  Der  Ansgang  des  Tempier-Ordens,  Berlin,  1887,  II.  135, 
130). 

The  pride  of  birth  in  the  Order  is  illustrated  by  the  rule  that  none  could  bo 
admitted  as  knights  except  those  of  kaightly  descent.  In  the  Statutes  a  case  is 
cited  of  a  knight  who  was  received  as  such ;  those  who  were  of  his  country  de- 
clared that  he  was  not  the  son  of  a  knight.  He  was  sent  for  fi-om  Antioch  to  a 
chapter  where  this  was  found  to  be  true,  when,  the  white  mantle  was  remoTcd 
and  a  brown  one  put  on  him.  His  receptor  was  then  in  Europe,  and  when  ho 
returned  to  Syria  ho  was  called  to  account.  He  justified  himself  by  his  having 
acted  under  the  orders  of  his  commander  of  Poitou.  This  was  found  to  be  true; 
otherwise,  and  but  that  he  was  a  good  knight  (proudona),  he  would  have  lost  the 
habit  (ESgle,  §  135,  pp.  403-3). 
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Eaat  shrank  more  and  more,  people  began  to  attribute  the  cease- 
less misfortunes  to  the  bitter  jealousy  and  animosity"  existing  be- 
tween the  rival  Orders  of  the  Temple  and  the  Hospital,  which  in 
1243  had  broken  out  into  open  war  in  Palestine,  to  the  great  com- 
fort of  the  inSdel.  A  remedy  was  naturally  sought  in  a  union  of 
the  two  Orders,  together  with  that  of  the  Teutonic  Knights.  At 
the  Council  of  Lyons,  in  1274,  Gregory  X.  vainly  endeavored  to  ef- 
fect this,  but  the  countervailing  influences,  including,  it  was  said, 
the  gold  of  the  brethren,  were  too  powerful.  In  these  reproaches 
perhaps  the  Orders  were  held  to  an  undeserved  accountability, 
for  while  their  quarrels  and  the  general  misconduct  of  the  latins 
in  Palestine  did  much  to  wreck  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  the 
real  responsibility  lay  rather  with  the  papacy.  When  thousands 
of  heretics  were  sent  as  crusaders  in  punishment,  the  glory  of  the 
service  was  fatally  tarnished.  When  money  raised  and  vows  talcen 
for  the  Holy  Land  were  diverted  to  the  irarposi^  of  the  papal 
power  in  Italy,  when  the  doctrine  was  publicly  announced  that 
the  home  interests  of  the  Holy  See  were  more  important  than  the 
i-ecovery  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  the  enthusiasm  of  Christendom 
against  the  infidel  was  chiUetl,  When  salvation  could  be  gained 
at  almost  any  time  by  a  short  term  of  service  near  home  in  the 
quarrels  of  the  Church,  whether  on  the  Weser  or  in  Lombardy, 
the  devotion  which  had  carried  thousands  to  the  Syrian  deserts 
found  a  less  ruggetl  and  a  safer  path  to  heaven.  It  is  easy  thus 
to  understand  how  in  the  development  of  papal  aggrandizement 
through  the  thirteenth  century  recruits  and  money  were  lacking  to 
maintain  against  the  countless  hordes  of  Tartars  the  conquests  of 
Godfrey  of  Eouillon.  In  addition  to  all  this  the  Holy  Land  was 
made  a  penal  settlement  whither  were  sent  the  malefactors  of 
Europe,  rendering  the  Latin  colony  a  horde  of  miscreants  whose 
crimes  deserved  and  whose  disorders  invited  the  vengeance  of 
Heaven.*  

•  Matt.  Paris,  ann.  133S,  1343  (Ed.  I(i44,  p.  340,  430).~MaTisuct  ie  Jeunc, 
Hist,  des  Tempiiers,  Paris,  1789, 1, 840-1.— Prut?;,  op.  cit.  pp.  GO-!.— Mag.  Cbrou. 
Belgic.  nnn.  1274.— Fan  cou,  Kegistres  de  Boniface  VIII.  No.  1891-3, 1097.— Marin. 
Saauti  Secret.  Fidel.  Lib.  nt.  P.  ix.  c  1,  3  (Bongars,  II.  188-9), 

The  Hospital  was  open  to  the  Baiae  reproaches  as  the  Temple.  In  1238 
Gregory  IX.  vigorously  assailed  the  Kuightg  of  St-  Johu  for  their  abuiSo  of  tlio 
privileges  bestowed  on  them — th^  unobasUty  and  the  betrayal  of'thc  cause  of 
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"With  the  fall  of  Acre,  in  1291,  the  Christians  were  driven 
definitely  from  tho  shores  of  Syria,  causing  intense  grief  and  in- 
dignation, throughout  Europe.  In  that  disastrous  siege,  hrought 
on  by  the  perfidy  of  a  band  of  erusadera  who  refused  to  observe 
an  existing  truce,  the  Hospital  won  more  glory  than  the  Temple, 
although  the  Grand  Master,  GruiUaume  de  Beaujeu,  had  been  chosen 
to  command  the  defence,  and  feU  bravely  fighting  for  the  cross. 
After  the  surrender  and  massacre,  his  successor,  the  monk  Gaudini, 
sailed  for  Cyprus  with  ten  knights,  the  sole  survivors  of  five  hun- 
dred who  had  held  out  to  the  last.  Again,  not  without  reason,  the 
cry  went  up  that  the  disaster  was  the  result  of  the  quarrels  be- 
tween the  Military  Orders,  and  Nicholas  IV.  promptly  sent  letters 
to  the  kings  and  prelates  of  Christendom  asking  their  opinions  on 
the  project  of  uniting  them,  in  view  of  the  projected  crusado  which 
was  to  sail  on  St.  John's  day,  1393,  under  Edward  I.  of  England. 
At  least  one  affirmative  answer  was  received  from  the  provincial 
council  of  Salzburg,  but  ere  it  reached  Eome  Nicholas  was  dead. 
A  long  interregnum,  followed  by  the  election  of  the  hermit  Pier 
Morrone,  put  an  end  to  the  pi-oject  for  the  time,  but  it  was  again 


God  in  Palestine.    He  ctcli  asstrts  that  there  are  uot  a  few  heretics  among  them. 
— Eaynald.  ann.  1S38,  No.  31-3. 

A  Mtvente  bj  a  Templar,  eyideutly  written  soon  ofter  the  fall  of  Acre,  alludes 
bitterly  to  the  sacrifice  taade  of  the  Holy  Land  iu  favor  of  the  ambition  and 
cupidity  of  the  Holy  See — 

"  Lo  papa  fa  de  perdou  gran  largueza 
Oontr'  Alaninna  ab  Aries  e  Frances; 
E  sai  meat  nos  mostram  gran  cobreza, 
Quar  nostras  crotz  van  per  crotz  de  tornea ; 
E  qui  vol  camjnr  Homania 
Per  la  gnerra  de  Lombardia? 
Nostres  legatz,  don  yeu  vos  die  per  ver 
Qu'els  veudon  Dieu  el  perdon  per  aver." — 

Meyer,  Becueil  d^aneiens  Texfes,  p.  08. 
It  ia  also  to  be  borne  iu  mind  that  indulgences  were  vulgarized  in  many  other 
ways.  "When  St.  Francis  announced  to  Honorius  III.  that  Christ  had  sent  iiim  to 
obtain  plenary  pardons  for  those  who  should  visit  the  Church  of  S.  Maria  di 
PorKiuncola,  thecardinals  at  once  objected  that  this  would  nullify  tho  indulgences 
for  the  Holy  Land,  and  Honorius  thereupon  limited  the  Portiuncula  indulgence 
to  tho  twenty-four  hours  commencing  with  the  vespers  of  August  1.— Amoni, 
Legeuda  S.  Francisci,  Append,  c.  ssxiii. 
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taken  up  by  Boniface  YIII.,  to  be  interrupted  and  laid  aside,  prob- 
ably by  his  engrossing  quarrel  ivitli  Philippe  le  Bel.  "What  was 
the  drift  of  public  opinion  at  the  time  is  probably  reflected  in  a 
tract  on  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Laud  addressed  to  Edward  I. 
It  is  there  proposed  that  the  two  Orders,  whose  scandalous  quar- 
rels have  rendered  them  the  object  of  scorn,  shall  bo  fused  together 
and  confined  to  their  eastern  possessions,  which  should  be  sufficient 
for  their  support,  while  their  combined  revenues  from  their  west- 
em  property,  estimated  at  eight  hundred  thousand  livres  Toumois 
per  annum,  be  employed  to  further  the  crusEide.  Evidently  the 
idea  was  spreading  that  their  wealth  could  be  seized  and  used  to 
better  purpose  than  it  was  likely  to  be  in  their  hands.* 

Thus  the  Order  was  somewhat  discredited  in  popular  ostimar 
tion  when,  in  1297,  Jacques  de  Ifolay,  whose  terrible  fate  has  east 
a  sombre  shadow  over  his  name  through  the  centuries,  was  elected 
Grand  Master,  after  a  vigorous  and  bitter  opposition  by  the  par- 
tisans of  Hugues  de  Peraud.  A  few  years  of  earnest  struggle  to 
regain  a  foothold  in  Palestine  seemed  to  exhaust  the  energy  and 
resoarces  of  the  Order,  and  it  became  quiescent  in  Cyprus.  Its 
next  exploit,  though  not  ofhcial,  was  not  of  a  nature  to  conciliate 
public  opinion.  Charles  de  Yalois,  the  evil  genius  of  his  brother 
Phihppe  le  Bel,  and  of  his  nephews,  in  1300  married  Catherine, ' 
granddaughter  of  Baldwin  II.  of  Constantinople,  and  titular  em- 
press. In  1306  he  proposed  to  make  good  his  wife's  claims  on 
the  imperial  throne,  and  he  found  a  ready  instrument  in  Clement 
v.,  who  persuaded  himself  that  the  attempt  would  not  be  a  weak- 
ening of  Christianity  in  the  East,  but  a  means  of  recovering  Pales- 
tine, or  at  least  of  reducing  the  Greek  Church  to  subjection.  He 
therefore  endeavored  to  unite  the  Italian  republics  and  princes  in 
this  crusade  against  Christians.  Charles  II.  of  Naples  undertook 
an  expedition  in  conjunction  with  the  Templare.  A  fleet  was 
fitted  out  under  the  command  of  Eogel-,  a  Templar  of  high  reputa- 
tion for  skill  and  audacity.  It  captured  Thessalonica,  but  in  place 
of  actively  pursuing  Andronicus  II.,  the  Templars  turned  their 

•  Mausuet,  op.  cit.  II.  101, 133.— Do  Escidio  Urb)3  Acconia  (Murteiie  Ampl. 
Col].  Y.  757).— Eaynald.  aiin.  12S),  No.  30,  31.— Arcliives  Nat.  de  France,  J,  431, 
No.  40.— Chrou.  Salisburg.  ann.  1S91  (Caniaii  et  Basnnge  ni.  n.  489).— Atmal. 
Eberliard.  Altaheiis.  (lb.  IV.  239).— De  Eecuperatioiiu  Terra;  Sancta;  (Bongars,  II. 
8S0-1). 
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arms  against  the  Latin  princes  of  Greece,  ravaged  cruelly  the  shores 
of  Thrace  and  the  Morea,  and  returned  with  immense  booty,  hav- 
ing aroused  enmities  which  were  an  element  in  their  downfall.  In 
contrast  to  this  the  HospitaEera  were  acquiring  fresh  renown  as 
the  champions  of  Christ  by  gallantly  conquering,  after  a  four 
years'  struggle,  the  island  of  Khodes,  in  which  they  so  long  main- 
tained the  cause  of  Christianity  in  the  East.  In  1306  Clement 
V.  sent  for  de  Molay  and  GuiUaume  de  ViUaret,  Grand  Master  of 
the  Hospitallers,  to  consult  about  a  new  crusade  and  the  often  dis- 
cussed project  of  the  union  of  the  Orders.  He  told  them  to  come 
as  secretly  as  possible,  but  while  the  Hospitaller,  engrossed  with 
preparations  for  the  siege  of  Rhodes,  excused  himself,  de  Molay 
came  in  state,  with  a  retinue  of  sisty  knights,  and  manifested  no 
intention  of  returning  to  his  station  in  the  East.  This  well  might 
arouse  the  question  whether  the  Templars  were  about  to  abandon 
their  sphere  of  duty,  and  if  so,  what  were  the  ambitions  schemes 
which  might  lead  them  to  transfer  their  headquarters  to  France. 
The  Teutonic  knights  in  withdrawing  from  the  East  were  carving 
out  for  themselves  a  kingdom  amid  the  Pagans  of  northeastern 
Europe.    Had  the  Templars  any  similar  aspirations  nearer  home  ?  * 


*  Rayaaia.  una.  1S06,  No.  3-5, 13,— Eegcst.  ClemeDt.  PP.  V.  (Ed,  Benedict.  T. 
I.  pp.  40-46 ;,  T.  II.  p.  55,  53,  Roihk,  188j-6).-Msnauet,  op.  cit.  II.  133.— Ray- 
nouard,  Monuments  liistoriqnca  relatifs  S  la  Conclamnation  des  Chevaliers  du  Tem- 
ple, Paris,  1813,  pp.  17, 40. 

The  summons  to  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Hospifal  is  dated  Jure  G,  1306, 
(Regest^  Clem,  PP.  V.  T,  I.  p.  100).  That  to  de  Molay  was  prohahly  issued  at  the 
same  time.  From  some  briefs  of  Clement,  June  13, 180G,  in  fiivor  of  Humbert 
Blanc,  Preceptor  of  Auvergnc,  it  would  seem  that  the  latter  was  engaged  in  some 
crusading  enterprise  (IbiO.  pp.  191-S),  probably  in  connection  with  the  attempt 
of  Charles  of  Yalois,  When  Hnguesde  Peraud,  however,  and  other  chiefs  of  the 
Order  were  about  to  sail,  in  November,  Clement  retained  them  (lb.  T.  II.  p.  5). 

It  has  rather  been  the  fashion  with  historians  to  assume  that  do  Molay  trans- 
ferred the  headquarters  of  the  Order  from  Cyprus  to  Paris.  Yet  when  the  papal 
orders  for  arrest  reached  Cyprus,  on  Mny  37, 1308,  the  marshal,  draper,  iind  treas- 
urer surrendered  themselves  with  others,  showing  that  there  had  been  no  thought 
of  removing  the  active  administration  of  the  Order. — (Duptiy,  Traitez  concemant 
I'Histoire  de  Prance,  Ed.  1700,  pp.  03, 133).  Raimbaut  de  Caron,  Preceptor  of 
Cyprus,  apparently  had  accompanied  de  Molay,  and  was  arrested  with  him  in  the 
Temple  of  Paris  (Proc6s  des  Templiers,  II.  374),  but  with  this  exception  all  the 
principal  knights  seized  were  only  local  dignitaries. 

I  think  also  that  Schottratiller  (Ber  Untergang  des  Templer-Ordens,  Berlin, 
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Suspicions  of  the  kind  might  not  unnaturally  bo  excited,  and 
yet  bo  wholly  without  foundation.  Modern  ivriters  have  exer- 
cised thoir  ingenuity  in  conjecturing  that  there  was  a  plot  on  hand 
for  the  Templars  to  seize  the  south  of  France  and  erect  it  into  an 
independent  kingdom.  The  Order  had  early  multiplied  rapidly 
in  the  provinces  from  the  Garonne  to  the  Ehone ;  it  is  assumed 
that  they  were  deeply  tinctured  with  Catharism,  and  held  relations 
with  the  concealed  heretics  in  those  regions.  All  tiiis  is  the  sheer- 
est assumption  without  the  slightest  foundatio]i.  There  was  not 
a  trace  of  Catharism  iu  the  Order,*  and  we  have  seen  how  by  this 
time  the  Cathari  of  Languedoc  had  been  virtually  exterminated, 
and  how  the  land  had  been  Gallicized  by  the  Inquisition.  Such 
an  alliance  would  have  been  a  source  of  wealmess,  not  of  strength, 
for  it  would  have  brought  upon  them  all  Europe  in  arms,  and  had 
there  been  a  shred  of  evidence  to  that  effect,  Philippe  lo  Bel  would 
have  made  the  most  of  it.  Neither  can  it  be  assumed  that  they 
were  intriguing  with  the  discontented,  orthodox  population.  Ber- 
nard Delicieux  and  the  Carcassais  would  never  have  turned  to  the 
feeble  Ferrand  of  Majorca  if  they  could  have  summoned  to  their 
assistance  the  powerful  Order  of  the  Temple.  Teteven  the  Order 
of  the  Temple,  however  great  might  have  been  its  aggregate,  was 
fatally  weakened  for  such  ambitious  projects  by  being  scattered 
in  isolated  fragments  over  the  whole  extent  of  Europe ;  and  its 
inabihty  to  concentrate  its  forces  for  either  aggression  or  defence 
was  shown  when  it  surrendered  with  scarce  an  cfEort  at  self-pres- 
ervation in  one  country  after  another.  Besides,  it  was  by  no 
means  so  numerous  and  wealthy  as  has  been  popularly  supposed. 
The  dramatic  cireumstances  of  its  destruction  have  inflamed  the 
imagination  of  all  who  have  written  about  it,  loading  to  a  not  un- 
natural exaggeration  in  contrasting  its  prosperity  and  its  misery. 
An  anonymous  contemporary  tells  us  that  the  Templars  were  so 


1887, 1.  60, 90 ;  II.  38)  sufficientlj  proves  the  incrcdiljility  of  tlie  story  of  tliG  im- 
mense treasure  brought  to  France  by  de  MoUy,  and  lie  further  points  out  (I.  08) 
that  the  preservation  of  tlie  archiTesoftlie  Order  in  Malta  shows  that  tlicy  could 
not  have  been  removed  to  France. 

"  Perhaps  tbe  most  detailed  and  authoritative  contemporary  account  of  the 
downfall  of  the  Templars  is  that  of  Bernard  Gui  (Flor.  Chronic,  ap.  Bouquet 
SXI.  710  sqq.).  It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  had  tbiivc  been  anything  savoring 
of  Catharism  in  the  Order  he  would  bave  scented  it  out  aud  alluded  to  it. 
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rich  and  powerful  that  they  could  scarce  havo  been  suppressed  but 
for  the  secret  and  sudden  movement  of  Philippe  le  Eel.  Villani, 
who  -was  also  a  contemporary,  says  that  their  power  and  wealth 
were  well-nigh  incomputable.  As  time  went  on  conceptions  be- 
came magnified  by  distance.  Trithemius  assures  us  that  it  was  the 
richest  of  all  the  monastic  Orders,  not  only  in  gold  and  silver,  but 
in  its  vast  dominions,  towns  and  castles  in  all  the  lands  of  Europe. 
Modern  writers  have  even  exceeded  this  in  their  efforts  to  present 
definite  figures.  Mailiard  de  Chambure  assumes  that  at  the  time 
of  its  downfall  it  numbered  thirty  thousand  knights  with  a  revenue 
of  eight  million  livres  Toumois.  Wilcke  estimates  its  income  at 
twenty  million  thalers  of  modern  money,  and  asserts  that  in  France 
alone  it  could  keep  in  the  field  an  army  of  fifteen  thousand  cavaliers. 
Zockler  calculates  its  income  at  fifty-four  millions  of  francs,  and 
that  it  numbered  twenty  thousand  knights.  Even  the  cautious 
Havemann  echoes  the  extravagant  statement  that  in  wealth  and 
power  it  could  rival  all  the  princes  of  Christendom,  while  Schott- 
miiller  assumes  that  in  France  alono  there  were  fifteen  thousand 
brethren,  and  over  twenty  thousand  in  the  whole  Order.* 

The  pecuhar  secrecy  in  which  all  the  affairs  of  the  Order  were 
shrouded  renders  such  estimates  purely  conjectural.  As  to  num- 
bers, it  has  been  overlooked  that  the^great  body  of  membeis  were 
serving  brethren,  not  fighting-men-^e^fen^,- husbandmen,- and 
menials  employed  on  the  lands  and  in  the  houses  of  the  knights, 
and  adding  little  to  their  effective  force.  "When  they  considered  it 
a  legitimate  boast  that  in  the  one  hundred  and  eighty  years  of 
their  active  existence  twenty  thousand  of  the  brethren  had  per- 
ished in  Palestine,  we  can  see  that  at  no  time  conid  the  roll  of 
knights  have  exceeded  a  few  thousand  at  most.  At  the  Council 
of  Vienne  the  dissolution  of  the  Order  was  urged  on  the  ground 
that  more  than  two  thousand  depositions  of  witnesses  had  been 
talien,  and  as  these  depositions  covered  virtually  all  the  prisoners 


•  Wilclie,  Geschichte  ties  OrdcDS  der  Tempelherren,  II.  Ausga.be,  1660,  II.  61, 
103-4,  183.— Chron.  Anonyme  (Bouciuet,  XXI.  149).— Villani  CroD.  Tin.  03. — 
Hag.  Chron.  Belgic.  (Pistor.  III.  13S).— Trithem,  Cliron.  Hirsaug.  ann.  1307,— 
RSgle  et  Statuts  secrets,  p.  64.— Real-Encyklop,  XV.  305.— Havemonn,  Gosdjicbto 
des  Ausgangs  des  Tempelberrenordens,  Stuttgart,  1846,  p.  165.— SchottraiiUeri 
op.  cit.  I.  236,  Q9S. 
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examined  in  Pranco,  England,  Spain,  Italy,  and  Germany,  whose 
evidence  could  be  used,  it  shows  that  the  whole  number  can  only 
have  been  insignificant  in  comparison  with  what  had  been  general- 
ly imagined.  Cyprus  was  the  headquarters  of  the  Order  after  the 
fall  of  Acre,  yet  at  the  time  of  the  seizure  there  were  but  one  hun- 
dred and  eighteen  members  there  of  all  ranks,  and  the  numbers 
with  which  we  meet  in  the  trials  everywhere  are  ludicrously  out 
of  proportion  with  the  enormoua  total  popularly  attributed  to 
the  Order.  A  contemporary,  of  warmly  papalist  sympathies,  ex- 
presses his  grief  at  the  penalties  righteously  incurred  by  fifteen 
thousand  champions  of  Christ,  which  may  be  talien  as  aji  approxi- 
mate guess  at  the  existing  number ;  and  if  among  these  we  assume 
fifteen  hundred  knights,  we  shall  pi-obably  be  rather  over  than  un- 
der the  reality.  As  for  the  wealth  of  the  Order,  in  the  general  ef- 
fort to  appropriate  its  possessions  it  was  every  one's  interest  to  con- 
ceal the  details  of  the  aggregate,  but  we  chance  to  have  a  standard 
which  shows  that  the  estimates  of  its  supereminent  riches  are  gross- 
ly exaggerated.  In  1244  Matthew  Paris  states  that  it  possessed 
throughout  Christendom  nine  thousand  manors,  while  the  Hospi- 
tallers had  nineteen  thousand.  Nowhere  was  it  more  prosperous 
than  in  Aquitaine,  and  about  the  year  1300,  in  a  computation  of  a 
tithe  granted  to  Philippe  le  Bel,  in  the  province  of  Bordeaux,  the 
Templars  are  set  down  at  six  thousand  iivres,  the  Hospitallers  at 
the  same,  while  the  Cistercians  are  registered  for  twelve  thousand. 
In  the  accounts  of  a  royal  collector  in  1293  there  are  specified  in 
Auvergno  fourteen  Temple  preceptories,  paying  in  all  three  hun- 
dred and  ninety-two  Iivres,  while  the  preceptories  of  the  Hospital- 
lers number  twenty-four,  with  a  payment  of  three  hundred  and 
sixty-four  Iivres.  It  ivill  be  remembered  that  a  contemporary 
ivriter  estimates  the  combined  revenues  of  the  two  Orders  at  eight 
hundred  thousand  Iivres  Tournois  per  annum,  and  of  this  the  larger 
portion  probably  belonged  to  the  Hospital.* 


•  Proc&s  des  Templiers,  I.  144.— Eaynald.  ann.  1S07,  No.  13 ;  ann.  1311,  No. 
53.~Schottmailer,  op.  cit.  I.  465.— Ferreti  Vicentiui  Hiat.  (Muiatori  8.  li.  I.  IX. 
1018).— Matt.  Paris,  ann.  1344  (p,  417).— Dom  Bouquot,  XXI.  545.— Cbassdng, 
Bpicilegium  Brif  atenao,  pp.  213-13. 

An  illustration  of  the  exaggerations  current  as  to  tlio  Templara  is  seen  in  the 
assertion,  confidently  made,  that  in  Roussilion  and  Ccrdagnc  the  Order  owned 
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Yet  the  wealth  of  the  Order  wasmore  thanjuf^cifiiLLto^escite 
the  cupidity "  oIrij^l_  IreehobtOTS,  and  its  power  and  privileges 
^nite  enougETojjouae  .distmaLJnJhe^^l^of .a  less  .suspicious 
"despot  than  Philippe  le  Bel.  Many  ingenious  theories  have  been 
'aHvanced'  to  explain  his  action,  but  they  are  superfluous.  In  his 
quarrel  with  Boniface  VIII.,  though  the  Templars  were  accused 
ot  secretly  sending  money  to  Home  in  defiance  of  his  prohihition, 
they  stood  by  him  and  signed  an  act  approving  and  confirming 
the  assembly  of  the  Louvre  in  June,  1303,  where  Boniface  was  for- 
mally accused  of  heresy,  and  an  appeal  was  made  to  a  future 
council  to  be  assembled  on  the  subject.  So  cordial,  in  fact,  was  the 
understanding  between  the  king  and  the  Templars  that  royal  let- 
ters of  July  10, 1303,  show  that  the  collection  of  all  the  royal  rev- 
enues throughout  France  was  intrusted  to  Ilugues  de  Peraud,  the 
Visitor  of  Prance,  who  had  narrowly  missed  obtaining  the  Grand 
Mastership  of  the  Order,  In  June,  1304,  Philippe  confirmed  all 
their  privileges,  and  in  October  he  issued  an  Ordonnance  granting 
them  additional  ones  and  spealiing  of  their  merits  in  terms  of 
warm  appreciation.  They  lent  him,  in  1299,  the  enormous  sum  of 
five  hundred  thousand  fivres  for  the  dowry  of  his  sister.  As  late 
as  1306,  when  Hugues  de  Peraud  had  suffered  a  loss  of  two  thou- 
sand silver  marks  deposited  with  Tommaso  and  Vanno  Mozzi,  Plor 
entine  bankers,  who  fraudulently  disappeared,  Philippe  promptly 
intervened  and  ordered  restitution  of  the  suM  by  Aimon,  Abbot  of 
S.  Antoine,  who  had  gone  security  for  the  bankers.  When  in  his 
extreme  financial  straits  he  debased  the  coinage  unto  a  popular 
insurrection  was  excited  in  Paris,  it  was  in  the  Temple  that  he 
took  refuge,  and  it  was  the  Templars  that  defended  him  against 
the  assaults  of  the  mob.  But  these  very  obhgations  were  too  great 
to  be  incurred  by  a  monarch  who  was  striving  to  render  himself 
absolute,  and  the  recollection  of  them  could  hardly  fail  to  suggest 
that  the  Order  was  a  dangerous  factor  in  a  kingdom  where  feudal 

half  the  land,  while  an  examination  of  its  Cartuliiry  shows  that  in  reality  it  pos- 
sessed but  fotir  lordships,  together  with  fragmentary  lights  over  rents,  tithes,  or 
villeins  in  seventy  other  places.  A  single  abhey,that  of  St.  Michel  de  Cnsa, 
possessed  thirty  lordships  and  similar  rights  in  two  hundred  other  places,  and 
there  were  two  other  abbeys,  Aries,  and  Cornelia  and  Conflent,  each  richer  than 
the  Templars. — Allart,  Bulletin  de  la  SocifitS  Agricole,  Scientifique  et  LittSroiro 
des  Pyrenees  Orientalcs,  T.  XV.  pp.  107-3. 
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institutions  were  being  converted  into  a  despotism.  While  it 
might  not  have  strength  to  sever  a  portion  of  the  provinces  and 
erect  an  independent  principality,  it  might  at  any  moment  become 
a  disagreeable  element  in  a  contest  with  the  great  feudatories  to 
whom  the  knights  were  bound  by  common  sympathies  and  inter- 
ests. He  was  engaged  in  reducing  them  to  subjection  by  the  ex- 
tension of  the  royal  jurisdiction,  and  the  Templars  were  subject 
to  no  jurisdiction  sav& that. of  the  Holy  See.  They  were  not  his 
subjects ;  they  owed  him  no  obedience  or  allegiance ;  he  could  not 
summon  them  to  perform  military  service  as  he  could  his  bishops, 
but  they  enjoyed  the  rightto  d6cla£e  war  and  make  peace  on  their 
own  account  without  responsibility  to  any  6ne";'they  were  clothed 
in  all  the  personal  inviolability  of  ecclesiastics,  and  he  possessed  no 
means  of  control  over  them  as  he  did  with  the  hierarchy  of  the 
GaUican  Church.  They  were  exempt  from  all  taxes  and  tolls  and 
customs  dues ;  their  lands  contributed  nothing  to  his  necessities, 
save  when  he  could  wring  from  the  pope  the  concession  of  a  tithe. 
"While  thus  in  every  way  independent  of  him,  they  were  bound  by 
rules  of  the  bhndest  and  most  submissive  obedience  to  their  own 
superiors.  T^e  command  of  the  Master  was  received  as  an  order 
from  God ;  no  member  could  have  a  lock  upon  a  bag  or  trunk, 
could  bathe  or  let  blood,  could  open  a  letter  from  a  kinsman  with- 
out permission  of  his  commander,  and  any  disobedience  forfeited 
the  habit  and  entailed  imprisonment  in  chains,  with  its  indelible 
disabilities.  It  is  true  that  in  1203  there  hatl  been  symptoms  of 
turbulence  in  the  Order,  when  the  intervention  of  Eoiiifaee  VIII. 
was  required  to  enforce  subjection  to  the  Master,  but  this  had 
passed  away,  and  the  discipline  within  its  ranks  was  a  religious 
obligation  which  rendered  it  vastly  more  efficient  for  action  than 
the  elastic  allegiance  of  the  vassal  to  his  seigneur.  ,§uch  a  body| 
of  armed  warriors  was  an  anomaly  in  a  feudal  organizationL^'Hd 
when  the  Templars  seemed  to  have  abandoned  their  military  ac- 
tivity in  the  East,  Philippe,  in  view  of  their  wealth  and  numbers 
in  France,  may  well  have  regarded  them  as  a  possible  obstacle  to 
his  schemes  of  monarchical  aggrandizement  to  be  got  rid  of  at  the 
first  favorable  moment.  At  the  commencement  of  his  reign  he 
had  endeavored  to  put  a  stop  to  the  perpetual  acquisitions  of  both 
the  rehgious  Orders  and  the  Templars,  through  which  increasing 
bodies  of  land  were  faUing  under  mainmorte,  and  the  f  ruitle^ness 
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of  the  effort  must  have  strengthened  his  comdctions  of  its  neces- 
sity. If  it  be  asked  why  he  attacked  the  Templars  rather  than  the 
Hospitallers,  the  answer  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
the  Temple  was  the  weaker  of  the  two,  while  the  secrecy  shroud- 
ing its  ritual  rendered  it  an  object  of  popular  suspicion.* 

Walsingham  asserts  that  Philippe's  d^ign  in  assaOing  the  Tem- 
plars was  to  procure  for  one  of  his  younger  sons  the  title  of  King  of 
Jerusalem,  with  the  Templar  possessions  as  an  appanage.  Such  a 
project  was  completely  within  the  line  of  thought  of  the  time,  and 
would  have  resulted  in  precipitating  Europe  anew  upon  Syria.  It 
may  possibly  have  been  a  motive  at  the  outset,  and  was  gravely 
discussed  in  the  Council  of  Vienne  in  favor  of  Philippe  le  Long, 
but  it  is  evident  that  no  sovereign  outside  of  France  would  have 
permitted  the  Templar  dominions  within  his  territories  to  pass 
under  the  control  of  a  member  of  the  aspiring  house  of  Capet.f 

For  the  explanation  of  Philippe's  action,  however,  we  need 
hardly  look  further  than  to  financial  considerations.  He  was  in 
desperate  straits  for  money  to  meet  the  endless  drain  of  the  Flem- 
ish war.  He  had  imposed  taxes  until  some  of  his  subjects  were  in 
revolt,  and  others  were  on  the  verge  of  it.  He  had  debased  the 
currency  until  he  earned  the  name  of  the  Counterfeiter,  had  found 
himself  utterly  unable  to  redeem  his  promises,  and  had  discovered 
by  experience  that  of  all  financial  devices  it  was  the  most  costly 
and  ruinous.  His  resources  were  exhausted  and  his  scruples  were 
few.  The  stream  of  confiscations  from  Languedoc  was  beginning  to 
run  dry,  while  the  sums  which  it  had  supplied  to  the  royal  treasury 
for  more  than  half  a  century  had  shown  the  profit  which  was  de- 
rivable from  well-applied  persecution  of  heresy.    He  had  just  car- 


*  Du  Puy,  Hist,  du  Differend,  Preuves,  pp.  136-7.— Baudouin,  Lettrea  inSditcs 
de  Philippe  le  Bel,  p.  163.— Maillard  de  Cliambure,  p.  01.— Urnndes  Chroniqaes,V. 
173.— Kaynouard,  pp.  14, 31.— Rjmer,  I.  30.— Eegest.  Clement,  PP.  V.  T,  I.  p.  103 
(Ed.  Benedict.  Romre,  1885).— Prutz,  pp.  23,  31,  38,  46,  49,  51-3,  59,  76, 78,  79, 
80.— Rigle  et  Statuts,  §  39,  p.  236 ;  §  58,  pp,  349,  354 ;  5  130,  pp.  463-4.— Thomas, 
Registres  di:  Bonifiice  Vin.  T.  I.  No.  490.— Baudouin,  op.  cit.  p.  313. 

ScliottmUUer  (Der  TJntergang  des  Tempi er-Ordens,  Berlin,  1887, 1.  05) 
jectures  that  the  loan  of  five  hundi'ed  thousand  livrea  to  Philippe  is  probably  a 
popular  error  arising  from  the  JEtervention  of  the  Templars  as  bankers  in  the 
payment  of  the  dowry. 

t  D'Argentrfe  1. 1.  380.- Wilcke,  op.  cit.  II.  304-6. 
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ried  out  a  financial  expedient  of  the  same  kind  as  his  dealings  with 
the  Templars,  by  arresting  all  the  Jews  of  the  kingdom  simultane- 
ously, stripping  them  of  their  property,  and  banishing  them  under 
pain  of  death,  A  memorandum  of  questions  for  consideration, 
still  preserved  in  the  Tresor  des  Chartrcs,  shows  that  he  expected 
to  benefit  in  the  same  way  from  tlie  confiscation  of  the  Templar 
possessions,  while,  as  we  shall  see,  he  overlooked  the  fact  that 
these,  as  ecclesiastical  property,  were  subject  to  the  imprescriptible 
rights  of  the  Church,* 

The  stories  about  Squin  de  Florian,  a  renegade  Templar,  and 
'NoSo  Dei,  a  wicked  Florentine,  both  condemned  to  death  and  con- 
cocting the  accusations  to  save  themselves,  are  probably  but  the 
conception  of  an  imaginative  chronicler,  handed  down  from  one 
annalist  to  anotJier.-f-  Such  special  interposition  was  whoUy  un- 
necessary. The  foolish  secre.cy,.in,  wLichJihe  _Templars  enveloped 
their  proceedings  was  a  natural  stimulus  of  popular  cuHosity  an'^ " 
suspicion.  Alone  among  religious  Orders,  the  ceremonies  of  recep- 
tion were  conducted  in  the  strictest  privacy;  chapters  were  held 
at  daybreak  with  doors  closely  guarded,  and  no  particijiant  was 
allowed  to  speak  of  what  was  done,  even  to  a  fellow-Templar  not 
concerned  in  the  chapter,  under  the  heaviest  penalty  known — that 
of  expulsion.  That  this  should  lead  to  gossip  and  stories  of  rites 
too  repulsive  and  hideous  to  bear  the  light  was  inevitable.  It  was 
the  one^dama^ng  fact  against  them,  and  when  Humbert  Elanc, 
Preceptor  of  Auvergne,  was  asked  on  bis  trial  why  such  secrecy 
was  observed  if  they  had  nothing  to  conceal,  he  could  only  an- 
swer "  through  folly."  Thus  it  was  common  report  that  the  neo- 
phyte was  subjected  to  the  humiliation  of  kissing  the  posteriors 
of  his  preceptor — a  report  which  the  Hospitallers  took  special 
pleasure  in  circulating.  That  unnatural  lusts  should  be  attributed 
to  the  Order  is  easily  understood,  for  it  was  a  prevalent  vice  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  one  to  which  monastic  communities  were  espe- 


'  Guill.  Nangiac,  Coutin.  ann.  1300.— Vaissetto,  IV.  135.— liaynonard,  p.  24. 

f  Viiliini,  Cron.  viu.  93.— Amalr.  Augerii  Vit.  Clem.  V.  (Muratori  S.  R.  I.  lit 
n.  44a-44).— S.  Antonini  Hist.  (D'ArgentrS  I.  I.  3S1),— Tritliem.  Chi-on.  llirsnug. 
ann.  1307.— Eajuald.  ann.  1307,  No,  13.  The  best-informed  contemporaries, 
Bernard  Gui,  tlie  Continuation  of  Nangis,  Jean  de  S.  Victor,  the  Qraudes  Chro- 
niques,  say  nothing  about  this  story. 
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cially  subject;  as  recently  as  1292  a  horrible  scandal  of  this  kind 
had  led  to  the  banishment  of  many  professors  and  theologians  of 
the  University  of  Paris.  Darker  rumors  were  not  lacking  of  un- 
christian practices  introduced  in  the  Order  by  a  Grand  Master 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Soldan  of  Babylon,  and  procuring  his  release 
under  promise  of  rendering  them  obligatory  on  the  members. 
There  was  also  a  legend  that  in  the  early  days  of  the  Order  two 
Templars  were  riding  on  one  horae  in  a  battle  beyond  seas.  The 
one  in  front  recommended  himself  to  Christ  and  was  sorely 
wounded ;  the  one  behind  recommended  himself  to  him  who  best 
oould  help,  and  he  escaped.  The  latter  was  said  to  be  the  demon 
in  human,  shape  who  told  his  wounded  comrade  that  if  he  would 
believe  him  the  Order  would  grow  in  wealth  and  power.  The 
Templar  was  seduced,  and  thence  came  error  and  unbelief  into  the 
organization.  "We  have  seen  how  readily  such  stories  obtained 
credence  throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  how  they  grew  and  became 
embroidered  with  the  most  fantastic  details.  TJhe-.piblia-nund 
was-^pe-lo  believe  anything  of  the  Templars ;  a  spark  only  was 
needed  to  produce  a  cohflagration.* 


'  KSgle  ct  StitHts  secrets,  §  81,  p.  314  ;  §  124,  p.  448.— Wilkina  Concilia  IL 
838.— Procba  des  Templiera,  I.  186-7, 454 ;  II.  139, 153, 195-0, 323, 440, 445, 471. 
—8.  Damiani  Lib.  Gomorrhian.— Guillel.  Nangiac.  ami.  1130. — Alani  <:le  Insulis 
Lib.  de  Planctu  Natnrie. — Gunlt.  Mapea  de  Nugis  Curialium  i.  sxiv. — Predicho 
del  B.  Frft  Giordaao  daRivalto,  Firenze,  1831, 1. 230.— Regest.  Clement,  PP.  V.  T. 
V.  p.  259  (Ed.  BenedicUn.  Koinre,  1887).— Alvar. Pelag.  do  Planet  Eccles.  Lib.  n. 
Art.  ii,  fol.  Ixsxiii. — Mfemoires  de  JacqAies  Da  Clercq,  Liv.  nr.  cli.  43 ;  Liv.  iv. 
ch.  3. — Rogeti  Bacon  Compend.  Studii  Pliilosophise  cap,  ii,  (M.  R,  Series  1. 413). 

Unnatural  crime  ivaa  subject  to  eocleaiastieal  jurisdiction  and  tlie  punisliment 
was  burning  alive  (TrSa  Ancien  Cout,  de  Bretagae,  Art.  113,143  ap.  Bourdot  de 
Eichebourg,  IV.  337,  333. — Statuta  Criminalia  Mediolani  e  tenebris  in  lucem 
edita,  cap.  51,  Bergomi,  1594).  An  instance  of  the  infliction  of  tbe  penalty  by 
secular  justice  is  recorded  at  Boiirges  in  1445  (Jean  Charticr,  Hist,  de  Charles 
VII.  Ed.  Godcfroy,  p.  73),  and  another  at  Zurich  ia  1483  (V.  Anshelni,  Die  Berner 
Chrouik,  Gem,  1884, 1.  321),  though  in  1451  Nicliolas  V.  Iiad  subjected  the  crime 
to  the  Inquisition  {Ripoll  III.  301).  D'Argenti'6  sajs  "Htec  prana  toto  regno  et 
vulgo  atatutia  Italife  indicitur  per  ciYitates,  aed  pens  irritis  Icgibus"  {Comment. 
Consuetiid.  Due,  Britann.  p.  1810).  In  England  it  was  a  secular  crime,  punish- 
able by  burning  alire  (Home,  Myrror  of  Justice,  cap,  iv.  §  14)  and  in  Spain  by 
castration  and  lapidation  (El  Fuero  real  de  Espafia,  Lib,  iv.  Tit.  is..  ].  3). 

The  gossiping  cKpericnces  in  Syria  nnd  Italy  of  Antonio  Sicci  da  Vereelli,  as 
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Philippe's  ministers  and  agents — Guillaume  do  Nogaret,  tl-iiil- 
laume  de  Flaisian,  Eenaud  de  Eoyc,  and  Enguerrand  de  Marigny 
— wore  quite  fitted  to  appreciate  such  an  opportunity  to  reheve 
the  royal  exchequer,  nor  could  they  be  at  a  loss  in  iinding  testi- 
mony upon  which  to  frame  a  formidable  list  of  charges,  for  we 
have  already  seen  how  readily  evidence  was  procured  from  a^j- 
parently  respectable  witnesses  convicting  Boniface  VIII.  of  crimes 
equally  atrocious.  In  the  present  case  the  task  was  easier :  the 
Templars  could  have  been  no  exception  to  the  general  demoraliza- 
tion of  the  monastic  Orders,  and  in  their  ranks  there  must  have 
been  many  desperate  adventurers,  ready  for  any  crime  that  would 
bring  a  profit.  Expelled  members  there  were  in  plenty  who  had 
been  ejected  for  their  misdeeds,  and  who  could  lose  nothing  by 
gratifying  their  resentments.  Apostates  also  wore  there  who  bad 
fled  from  the  Order  and  were  liable  to  imprisonment  if  caught, 
besides  the  crowd  of  worthless  ribalds  whom  the  royal  agents 
could  always  secure  when  evidence  for  any  purpose  was  wanted. 
These  were  quietly  collected  by  Guillaumo  de  Nogaret,  and  kept 
in  the  greatest  secrecy  at  Corbeil  under  charge  of  the  Dominican, 
Humbert.  Heresy  was,  of  course,  the  most  available  charge  to 
bring.  The  Inquisition  was  there  as  an  unfailing  instrument  to 
secure  conviction.  Popular  rumor,  no  matter  by  whom  affirmed, 
was  sufficient  to  require  arrest  and  trial,  and  when  once  on  trial 
there  were  few  indeed  from  whom  the  inquisitorial  process  could 
not  wring  conviction.    "When  once  the  attempt  was  determined 

_upon  the  result,  was  inevitaJGIeT^ 

Still,  the  attempt  could  not  be  successful  without  tiie  concur- 
rence of  Clement  V.,  for  the  inquisitorial  courts,  both  of  the  Holy 
Office  and  of  the  bishops,  were  under  papal  control,  and,  besides, 
public  opinion  would  require  that  the  guilt  of  the  Order  should 


related  before  tlie  papal  commission  in  Marcli,  1311,  allow  the  popular  belief 
that  there  was  a  terrible  secret  iu  the  Order  which  none  of  its  metiibcra  dared 
i-eveal  (ProcBs,  I.  G44-5). 

It  is  perhaps  a  coincidence  that  in  1307  the  Teutonic  Order  was  likewise  ac- 
cused of  heresy  by  the  Archbishop  of  Eiga.  Its  Grand  Master,  Carl  Beffart.was 
summoned  by  Clement,  and  with  difficulty  averted  from  his  Order  the  fate  of  the 
Templars.— ■Wilcke,  II.  118. 

*  Proofs  des  Templiers,  I.  30,  lG8.~Cliron.  Anonjme  (Bouquet,  XXI.  137).— 
Joann.  de  S.  Victor.  (Bouquet,  XXI.  049-50). 

III.— IT 
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be  proved  in  other  lands  besides  France,  To  enable  Philippe  to 
enjoy  the  expected  confiscations  in  hia  own  dominions,  confis- 
cation must  be  general  throughout  Europe,  and  for  this  th'j  co- 
operation of  the  Holy  See  was  essential.  Clement  subsequently  de- 
clared that  Phihppe  broached  the  subject  to  him  in  all  its  details 
before  his  coronation  at  Lyons,  November  14, 1305,*  but  the  papal 
bulls  throughout  the  whole  matter  are  so  infected  with  mendacity 
that  slender  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  their  statements.  Possi- 
bly some  allusion  may  have  been  made  to  the  current  reports  de- 
faming the  Order,  but  Clement  is  probably  not  subject  to  the  im- 
putation which  historians  have  thrown  upon  him,  that  his  sum- 
mons to  de  Molay  and  de  Villarct  in  1306  was  purely  a  decoy.  It 
seems  to  me  reasonable  to  conclude  that  he  sent  for  them  in  good 
faith,  and  that  de  Holay's  own  imprudence  in  establishing  himself 
in  France,  as  though  for  a  permanence,  excited  at  once  the  sus- 
picions and  cupidity  of  the  king,  and  ripened  into  action  what 
had  previously  been  merely  a  vague  conception. f 

If  such  was  the  case,  Philippe  was  not  long  in  maturing  the 
project,  nor  were  his  agents  slow  in  gathering  material  for  the 
accusation.  In  hia  interview  with  Clement  at  Poitiers,  in  the 
spring  of  1307,  he  vainly  demanded  the  condemnation  of  the 
memory  of  Boniface  VIII.,  and,  faihng  in  this,  he  brought  for- 
ward the  charges  against' the  Templars,  while  temporarily  drop- 
ping the  other  matter,  but  with  equal  lack  of  immediate  result, 
Clement  sent  for  de  Molay,  who  came  to  him  with  Eaimbaud  de 
Caron,  Preceptor  of  Cyprus,  Geoffroi  de  Gonneville,  Preceptor  of 
Aquitaine  and  Poitou,  and  Hugues  de  Peraud,  Visitor  of  France, 
the  principal  officers  of  the  Order  then  in  the  kingdom.  The 
charges  were  communicated  to  them  in  all  their  foulness.     Clem- 

•  Bull.  Pastoralis  priBeminentim  (Mag.  Bull.  Rom,  Supplem.  IX,  12G).— Bull. 
Miciens  mitenMrdiam  (lb.  p.  130). — The  Itineraries  of  Pliilippe  and  the  record  of 
pastoral  visittttiona  by  Bertraiid  dc  Gotli  (Clemeat  V,)  sufficiently  disprove  tho 
legendary  story,  originating  with  Villani,  of  the  conditions  entered  into  in  advance 
at  St.  Jean  d'Angely  between  Philippe  and  Cleineut  (see  van  Os,  Do  Abolitione 
Ordinis  Templariorum,  Herlripoli,  1874,  pp.  14-15),  None  the  less,  however,  was 
Clement  practically  subordinated  to  Philippe. 

t  Schottuiullct's  theory  (DerUntergangdesTempler-Ordens,I,  91)  tliat  Clem- 
ent summoned  the  chiefs  of  the  two  Military  Orders  to  ari'ange  with  them  for  the 
protection  of  the  Holy  See  against  Philippe  appears  to  me  destitute  of  all  prob- 
ability. 
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ent  subsequently  had  the  audacity  to  declare  to  all  Europe  that 
de  Wolay  before  his  arrest  confessed  their  truth  in  the  presence 
of  his  subordinates  and  of  ecclesiastics  and  laymen,  hut  this  is  a 
manifest  lie.  Tho  Templare  returned  to  Paris  evidently  relieved 
of  all  anxiety,  thinldng  that  they  had  justified  themselves  com- 
pletely, and  de  Molay,  on  October  12,  the  eve  of  the  arrest,  had 
the  honor  to  be  one  of  the  four  pall-bearers  at  the  obsequies  of 
Catharine,  wife  of  Charles  de  Valois,  evidently  for  the  purpose  of 
lulling  him  with  a  sense  of  security.  Nay,  more,  on  August  24, 
Clement  had  written  to  Philippe  urging  him  to  make  peace  ■with 
England,  and  referring  to  his  charges  against  the  Templars  in  their 
conversations  at  Lyons  and  Poitiers,  and  the  representations  on 
the  subject  made  by  his  agents.  The  charges,  he  says,  appear  to 
him  incredible  and  impossible,  but  as  de  Jfolay  and  the  chief  of- 
ficers of  the  Order  had  complained  of  the  reports  as  injurious,  and 
had  repeatedly  asked  for  an  inv^tigation,  offering  to  submit  to 
the  severest  punishment  if  found  guilty,  he  proposes  in  a  few  days, 
on  his  return  to  Poitiers,  to  commence,  with  the  advice  of  his  car- 
dinals, an  examination  into  the  matter,  for  which  he  aslts  the  king 
to  send  him  the  proofs.* 

No  inipreasion  had  evidently  thus  far  been  made  upon  Clement, 
and  he  was  endeavoring,  in  so  far  as  he  dared,  to  shuffle  the  affair 
aside.  Philippe,  however,  had  under  his  liands  the  machinery 
.^fluisite.  to  attain  iiis  ends,  and  he  felt  assured  that  when  the 
Church  was  once  committed  to  it,  Clement  would  not  venture  to 
withdraw.  The  Inquisitor  of  France,  Guillanme  do  Paris,  was  his 
confessor  as  well  as  papal  chaplain,  and  could  bo  relied  upon.  It 
was  his  ofHcial  duty  to  talfe  cognizance  of  all  accusations  of  heresy, 
and  to  summon  the  secular  power  to  his  assistance,  while  his  aw- 
ful authority  overrode  all  the  special  immunities  and  personal  in- 
violabihty  of  the  Order.  As  the  Templars  were  all  defamed  for 
heresy  by  credible  witnesses,  it  was  strictly  according  to  legal  form 
for  Frere  GuiUaume  to  summon  Philippe  to  arr^t  those  within 
his  territories  and  bring  them  before  the  Inquisition  for  trial.    As 

*  Villani  Chron.  viii.  01-2.— Eajnald.  ann.  3311,  No.  29.— Ptol.  Lucens.  Hist. 
Ecclea.  Lib.  sxiv,  (Muratori  S.  R.  I.  XI.  1238).— Contin.  Guill.  Naiigiac.  ann.  1307. 
— Eaynouard,  pp.  18,  IS.— Van  Os  De  Abol.  Oi'J.  Tumplar.  p.  43.— Proems  dos 
Templiei-s,  n.  400.— Jtag.  Bull.  Rom.  IX.  131.— ProcCs,  L  95.— Du  Puy,  Traitez 
conceraaut  I'Hbtoite  de  France,  Paris,  1700,  pp.  10, 117. 
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the  enterprise  was  a  large  one,  secrecy  and  combined  operations 
were  requisite  for  its  success,  and  Phiiippe,  as  soon  as  Clement's 
letter  had  shown  him  that  he  was  not  to  expect  immediate  papal 
co-operation,  lost  no  time.  He  always  asserted  that  he  liad  acted 
under  requisition  from  the  inquisitor,  and  excused  his  haste  by  de- 
claring that  his  victims  were  collecting  their  treasures  and  prepar- 
ing to  fly.  On  September  14  royal  letters  were  sent  out  to  the 
king's  representatives  throughout  France,  ordering  the  simultane- 
ous arrest,  under  authority  from  Frere  Guillamne,  of  all  members 
of  the  Order  on  October  13,  and  the  sequestration  of  all  property. 
I"rero  GuUlaume,  on  September  20,  addressed  all  inquisitoi«  and 
all  Dominican  priors,  sub-priors,  and  lectors,  commissioning  them 
to  act,  and  reciting  the  crimes  of  the  Templars,  which  he  charac- 
terized as  sufficient  to  move  the  earth  and  disturb  the  elements. 
He  had,  he  said,  examined  the  witnesses,  he  had  summoned  the 
king  to  lend  his  aid,  and  he  cunningly  added  that  the  pope  was 
infonned  of  the  charges.  The  royal  instructions  were  that  the 
Templars  when  seized  were  to  be  strictly  guarded  in  solitary  con- 
finement ;  they  were  to  he  brought  before  the  inquisitorial  com- 
missioners one  by  one ;  the  articles  of  accusation  were  to  he  read 
over  to  them;  they  were  to  bo  promised  pardon  if  they  would 
s  the  truth  and  return  to  the  Chui-ch,  and  be  told  that  other- 
3  they  were  to  be  put  to  death,  while  torture  was  not  to  be 
1  in  extracting  confession.  The  depositions  so  obtained  were 
to  be  sent  to  the  king  as  speedily  as  possible,  under  the  seals  of 
the  inquisitors.  AH  Templar  property  was  to  be  sequestrated  and 
careful  inventories  he  made  out.  In  undertaking  an  act  which 
would  shock  public  opinion  in  no  common  fashion,  it  was  neces- 
sary that  it  should  be  justified  at  once  by  the  confessions  wrung 
from  the  prisoners,  and  nothing  was  to  be  spared,  whether  by 
promises,  threats,  or  violence,  to  secure  the  result.* 

'  Du  Puy,  pp.  18-10,  86. — Stemler,  Contingent  zur  Geschichte  der  Tcuiplcr, 
Leipzig,  1783,  pp.  80-50.— Pissot,  Pi'ocBs  et  Condainaatioa  des  Templiers,  Paiis, 
I805,pp,  S9-43. 

Clement  Y.,  in  liis  letters  of  November  31  to  Edward  of  England,  and  No- 
vember 23  toKobert,Dulto  of  Calabria,  describeaPliilippe  as  having  acted  under 
the  orders  of  the  Inquisition,  and  as  presenting  the  prisoners  for  judgment  to  the 
Cliurch  (Ryraer  HI.  30 ;  MS8.  Chioccarello,  T.  VHL).  Tie  Holy  Offiee  was  rec- 
ognized at  tlie  time  as  being  tlie  responsible  instrumentality  of  the  whole  affair 
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This  was  all  stri^y^^m^accordance  with  inquisitorial  praetiee, 
and  the  resiiltliorrespoiicled  with  the  royal  expectations.  Under 
the  able  management  of  Giiillamne  de  Nogaret,  to  whom  the  di- 
rection of  the  affair  was  confided,  on  October  13  at  daybreak  the 
arrests  took  place  throngliout  the  land,  but  few  of  the  Templars 
escaping.  Nogaret  himself  took  charge  of  the  Paris  Temple, 
where  about  a  hundred  and  forty  Templars,  with  de  Molay  and 
his  chief  officials  at  their  head,  were  seized,  and  the  vast  treasure, 
of  t.iio.,OrdpT  fpl]  itito_Uie  king's  hands.  The  air  had  been  thick 
with  presages  of  the  impending  storm,  but  the  Templars  under- 
rated the  audacity  of  the  king  and  had  made  no  preparations  to 
avert  the  blow,  l^ow  they  were  powerless  in  the  hands  of  the 
unsparing  tribunal  which  could  at  wilt  prove  them  guilty  out  of 
their  own  months,  and  hold  them  up  to  the  scorn  and  detestation 
of  mankind.* 

Phihppe's  first  care  was  to  secure  the  support  of  pubiic.opiniou- 
ajid  aUay  the  excitement  caused  by  this  unexpected  move.  The 
next  day,  Saturday,  October  14,  the  masters  of  the  university  and 
the  cathedral  canons  were  assembled  in  ITotre  Dame,  where  Guil- 
laume  de  Nogaret,  the  Pr4v6t  of  Paris,  and  other  royal  offlcials 
made  a  statement  of  the  offences  which  had  been  proved  against 
the  Templars.  The  following  day,  Sunday  the  15th,  the  people 
were  invited  to  assemble  in  the  garden  of  the  royal  palace,  where 
the  matter  was  explained  to  them  by  the  Dominicans  and  the 
royal  spokesmen,  while  similar  measures  were  adopted  through- 
out the  kingdom.  On  Monday,  the  16th,  royal  letters  were  ad- 
dressed to  all  the  princes  of  Christendom  announcing  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Templar  heresy,  and  urging  them  to  aid  the  king 
in  the  defence  of  the  faith  by  following  his  example.    At  once 

(Clirou.  Fran.  Pipiui  c.  40  irp  JIuratori  S  R,  I.  1X749-50).  The  bull  Faeiens 
miaei-ieordiam  of  August  13  ISOS  giTLS  tie  inc[uisitor3  tlii'oughout  Europe  in- 
structions to  participate  in  the  subsequei  t  proceedings  (Mag.  Bull.  Rom.  IX.  136). 

In  fact,  the  whole  matter  m  is  strictly  inquisitorial  business,  and  it  is  a  note- 
Tvorthy  ihct  that  where  the  Inqu  sition  was  in  good  working  order,  as  in  France 
and  Italy,  there  was  no  difficulty  in  obtiimng  the  requisite  evidence.  In  Castile 
and  Germany  it  failed ;  in  En^jlind,  as  we  <"hall  see,  nothing  could  be  done  until 
the  Inquisition  was  practically  established  tempomiily  for  the  puipose. 

*  Dom.  Bouq,uet,  XXI.  448.  — Vaiasette,  IV.  130.  — Chron.  Anon.  (Bouquet, 
SSI.  137, 143).— Cont.  Guill.  Nangiac.  ann.  1307.— Joann.  de  S.Victor.  (Bouquet, 
SSI.  649).~Procea  des  Templiers,  I.  458 ;  H.  373. 
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the  luciuiaition  wit^  fc-t  hT\M]v^^tvcnv\!^  Fi-om  October  19  to  I^o- 
vember  24  Frere  Guillaume  and  his  assistants  were  employed  in 
recording  the  confessions  of  a  hundred  and  thirty-eight  prison- 
ers captured  in  the  Temple,  and  so  efficacious  were  the  means 
employed  that  bnt  three  refused,  to  admit  at  least  some  of  the 
charges.  What  these  methods  were  the  records  of  course  fail  to 
show,  for,  as  we  have  seen,  the  official  confession  was  always  made 
after  removal  from  the  torture -chamber,  and  the  \'ictim  was  re- 
quired to  swear  that  it  was  free  and  unconstrained,  without  fear 
or  force,  though  he  knew  that  if  he  retracted  what  he  had  uttered 
or  promised  to  utter  on  the  rack  he  would  be  liable  to  fresh  tort- 
ure, or  to  the  stake  as  a  relapsed  heretic.  Tlie  same  scenes  were 
enacting  all  over  France,  where  the  commissioners  of  Frere  Guil- 
laume,  and  sometimes  Frere  Guillaume  himself,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  royal  officials,  were  engaged  in  tlie  same  work.  In  fact, 
the  complaisant  Guillaume,  in  default  of  proper  material  for  labor 
so  extensive,  seems  occasionally  to  have  commissioned  the  royal 
deputies  to  act.  A  few  of  the  reports  of  these  examinations  have 
been  preserved,  from  Champagne,  Normandy,  Querci,  Eigorre, 
Beaucaire,  and  Languedoc,  and  in  these  the  occasional  allusions 
to  torture  show  tba,t  it  was  employed  whenever  necessary.  In  all 
eases,  of  course,  it  was  not  required,  for  the  promise  of  pardon  and 
the  threat  of  burning  would  frequently  suffice,  in  conjunction  with 
starvation  and  the  harshness  of  the  prison.  The  rigor  of  the  ap- 
plication of  the  inquisitorial  process  is  shown  by  the  numerous 
deaths  and  the  occasional  suicides  prompted  by  despair  to  which 
the  records  bear  testimony.  In  Paris  alone,  according  to  the  tes- 
timony of  Fonsard  de  Gisiac,  thirty^ix  Templars  perished  under 
torture ;  at  Sens,  Jacques  de  Saciac  said  that  twenty-five  had  died 
of  torment  and  suffering,  and  tlie  mortality  elsewhere  was  noto- 
rious. When  a  number  of  the  Templai-s  subsequently  repeated 
their  confessions  before  the  pope  and  cardinals  in  consistory,  they 
dwelt  upon  the  excessive  tortures  which  they  had  endured,  aj- 
^ough  Clement  in  reporting  the  result  was  careful  to  specify  that 
^eir  confessions  were  free  and  unconstrained.  Do  Molay,  of 
course,  was  not  spared.  He  was  speedily  brouglit  into  a  comply- 
ing state  of  mind.  Although  his  confession,  October  24,  is  exceed- 
ingly brief,  and  only  admits  a  portion  of  the  errors  charged,  yet 
he  was  induced  to  sign  a  letter  addressed  to  the  brethren  stating 
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that  he  had  confessed  and  recommending  them  to  do  the  same,  as 
having  been  deceived  by  ancient  error.  As  soon  a,s  he  and  other 
chiefs  of  the  Order  were  thus  committed,  the  masters  and  students 
of  all  the  faculties  of  the  university  were  summoned  to  meet  in 
the  Temple ;  the  wretched  victims  wore  brought  before  them  and 
were  required  to  repeat  their  confessions,  which  they  did,  with 
the  addition  that  these  errors  had  prevailed  in  the  Order  for  thir- 
ty years  and  more.* 

The  errors  charged  against  them  were  virtually  five  :^.l.  That 
when  a  neophyte  was"received  the  preceptor  led  him  behind  the 
altar,  or  to  the  sacristy  or  other  secret  place,  showed  him  a  crucifix 
and  made  him  thrice  renounce  the  prophet  and  spit  upon  the  cross. 
II.  He  was  then  stripped,  and  the  preceptor  kissed  him  thrice,  on 
the  posteriors,  the  navel,  and  the  mouth.  III.  He  was  then  told 
that  unnatural  lust  was  lawful,  and  it  was  commonly  indulged  in 
throughout  the  Order,  IV,  The  cord  which  the  Templars  wore 
over  the  shirt  day  and  night  as  a  symbol  of  chastity  had  been 
consecrated  by  wrapping  it  around  an  idol  in  the  form  of  a  human 
head  with  a  great  beard,  and  this  head  was  adored  in  the  chapters, 
though  only  known  to  the  Grand  Master  and  the  elders.  V.  The 
priests  of  the  Order  do  not  consecrate  the  host  in  celebrating 
mass.  When,  in.  August,  1308,  Clement  sent  throughout  Europe  a 
series  of  articles  for  the  interrogation  of  the  accused,  drawn  up  for 
him  by  Phihppe,  and  varying  according  to  different  recensions 
from  eighty-seven  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  in  number, 
these  charges  were  elaborated,  and  varied  on  the  basis  of  the  im- 
mense mass  of  confessions  which  had  meanwhile  been  obtained. 
The  indecent  hisses  were  represented  as  mutual  between  the  re- 
ceptor and  the  received ;  (hsbelicf  in  the  sacrament  of  the  altar 
was  asserted ;  a  cat  was  said  to  appear  in  the  chapters  and  to  be 
worshipped ;  the  Grand  Master  or  preceptor  presiding  in  a  chap- 
ter was  held  to  have  power  of  absolving  from  all  sin ;  all  brethren 

*  Joaan.  de  S.Victor  (Bouquet,  XXI.  643-50).— Contiu.  Guili.  Nangbc.  anii. 
1307.  ~  Cliron.  Anon.  (Bouquet,  SXI.  137).  —  Scbottmilller,  op.  cit.  I.  131-33.— 
Zurita,  Afiales  de  Aragon,  Lib.  v.  c.  73.— Procfes  ties  Templiers,  II.  0, 375, 38B,  884. 
— Du  Puy,  pp.  35-6,  88-01, 101-G.— Rajnouartl,  pp.  39-40, 164,  235-S,  340-5.— 
Procfea  dea  Templiers,  I.  36,  69,  303,  301 ;  II.  305-6.— Ptol,  Lucens.  Hist,  Ecclos. 
Lib.  xsiv.  (Muratori  S.  R.  I.  XI.  1330).— Tritliem.  Chron.  Ilirsaug.  ann.  1307.— 
CbroB.  Anon.  (Bouquet,  XXI.  140). 
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were  instructed  to  acquire  property  for  the  Order  by  fair  means 
or  foul,  and  alJ  the  above  were  declared  to  be  fixed  and  absolute 
rules  of  the  Order,  dating  from  a  time  beyond  the  memory  of  any 
member.  Besides  these,  it  was  reproached  for  the  secrecy  of  its 
proceedings  and  neglect  in  the  distribution  of  alms.  Even  this, 
however,  did  not  satisfy  the  public  imagination,  and  the  most 
absurd  exaggerations  found  credence,  such  as  we  have  so  frequently 
seen  in  the  case  of  other  heresies.  The  Templars  were  said  to  have 
admitted  betraying  St.  Louis  and  the  stronghold  of  Acre,  and  that 
they  had  such  arrangements  with  the  Soldan  of  Babylon  tliat  if  a 
new  crusade  were  undertaken  the  Christians  would  all  be  sold  to 
him.  They  had  conveyed  away  a  portion  of  the  royal  treasure, 
to  the  great  injury  of  the  kingdom.  The  cord  of  chastity  was 
magnified  into  a  leather  belt,  worn  next  the  skin,  and  the  malioin- 
merie  of  this  girdle  was  so  powerful  that  as  long  as  it  was  worn 
no  Templar  could  abandon  his  errors.  Sometimes  a  Templar  who 
died  in  this  false  belief  was  burned,  and  of  his  ashes  a  powder  was 
made  which  confirmed  the  neophytes  in  their  infidelity.  "When 
a  child  was  born  of  a  virgin  to  a  Templar  it  was  roasted,  and  of 
its  fat  an  ointment  was  made  wherewith  to  anoint  the  idol  wor- 
shipped in  the  chapters,  to  which,  according  to  other  rumors, 
human  sacrifices  were  offered.  Such  were  the  stories  which  passed 
frem-mQnth_to  mouth  and  served  to  intensify  pojjular  fi.bhor)v^Tip,p,.* 
It  is,  perhaps,  necessary  at  this  point  to  discuss  the  still  mooted 
question  as  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  Order,  Disputants 
have  from  various  motives  been  led  to  find  among  the  Templars 
Manicbaian,  Gnostic,  and  Cabalistic  errors  justifying  their  destruc- 
tion. Hammer-Purgatall  boasted  that  he  had  discovered  and 
identified  no  less  than  thirty  Templar  images,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  at  the  time  of  their  sudden  arrest  the  Inquisition,  aided  by  the 
eager  creatures  of  Philippe,  was  unable  to  lay  its  hands  on  a  single 
one.  The  only  thing  approaching  it  was  a  metal  reUquary  in 
the  form  of  a  female  head  produced  from  the  Paris  Temple,  which, 
on  being  opened,  was  found  to  contain  a  small  skull  preserved  as  a 
relic  of  the  eleven  thousand  virgins-f 

•  PisBot,  pp.  *l-2. — ProcBsdesTempliers,  I.  83  sqq.— Miig.  Bull.  Eoman.  IX, 
130  sqq.— Raynouard,  p.  50.— Grandes  Chroniques  V.  188-00.— Chron.  Aaoa. 
(Bouquet,  XXI.  137).— Naucleri  Chron.  ann.  1300. 

+  Wilcke,  ir.  424.— ProcBs  des  Templicrs,  II.  318.— Tlie  flimaincss  of  the  cvi- 
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This  fact  alone  would  serve  to  dispose  of  the  gravest  of  the 
charges,  for,  if  the  depositions  of  some  of  the  acciisetl  are  to  be  be- 
lieved, these  idols  were  kept  in  every  commandery  and  were  em- 
ployed in  every  reception  of  a  neophyte.  With  regard  to  the 
other  accusations,  not  admitting  thus  of  physical  proof,  it  is  to  be 
observed  tliat  much  has  been  made  by  raodern  theorists  of  the 

dence  which  aufficeB  to  satisfy  arclireologista  of  tliis  kinil  is  seen  in  tlie  liibor- 
lOHS  trifling  of  M.  Migoard,  wlio  finds  iu  a  scuiptitred  stone  coffer,  discovered  nt 
Essaroisin  1789,  all  tile  secrets  of  gnostic  Manichceism,  and  who  thereupon  lenps 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  coffer  must  liave  belonged  to  the  Templars  wlio  had 
a  preceptory  ivlthia  eight  or  ten  miles  of  tlie  place,  and  that  it  served  as  a  re- 
ceptacle for  the  Baphometic  idol  (Mignard,  Monographic  dii  coffret  de  M.  le 
due  de  Blacas,  Paris,  1853.— Suite,  1833). 

It  is  impossible  to  listen  without  respect  to  Professor  Hans  Prntz,  whose 
labors  in  the  archives  of  Valetta  I  have  fieelj  quoted  above,  and  one  can  only 
view  with  regret  the  efforts  of  such  a  man  wasted  in  piecing  together  contra- 
dictory statements  of  tortured  witnesses  to  evolve  out  of  them  a  dualistic  heresy 
— an  amalgamation  of  Oatharan  elements  ivith  Luciferan  beliefs,  to  which  even, 
the  uBlucky  Stedingera  contribute  corroboration  (Gelieimlehre  u.  Gehcimsta- 
tuten  (lea  Tempelherren-Ordens,  Berlin,  1879,  pp.  03, 8G,  100),  It  ought  to  be 
Buffieicnt  to  prevent  such  wasted  labor  for  the  future,  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  if  there  had  been  ardor  and  cciuviction  enougli  in  the  Order  to  risk  the 
organization  and  propagation  of  a  new  heresy,  there  would,  nnquestiojiably,  have 
been  at  least  a  few  martyrs,  such  as  all  other  heretical  sects  ftirnishcd.  Tet  not 
a  single  Templar  avowed  the  faith  attributed  to  them  and  persisted  iu  it.  All 
who  confessed  under  the  stress  of  the  prosecution  eagerly  abjured  the  errors 
attributed  to  them  and  asked  for  absolution.  A  single  case  of  obstinacy  would 
have  been  worth  to  Philippe  and  Clement  all  the  other  testimony,  and  would 
have  beea  made  the  pivotal  point  of  the  trials,  but  there  was  not  one  such.  All 
the  Templars  who  were  bnrned  were  martyrs  of  another  sort— men  who  had  con- 
fessed under  torture,  had  retracted  their  confosaons,  and  who  preferred  the  stake 
to  the  disgrace  of  persisting  in  the  admission  estorted  from  them.  It  does  not 
seem  to  occur  to  the  ingenious  frnniers  of  heretical  beliefs  for  the  Templars  that 
they  most  construct  aheresy  whose  believers  will  not  suffer  death  iu  its  defence, 
but  will  endure  to  be  burned  iu  scores  rather  than  submit  to  tlie  stigma  of  hav- 
ing it  ascribed  to  them.  The  mere  statement  of  the  case  is  enough  to  show  the 
fabulous  character  of  all  the  theories  so  laboriously  congtrncted,  especially  that  of 
M.  Mignard,  who  proves  that  the  Templars  were  Cathari— heretics  wiroae  aspira- 
tion for  martyrdom  was  peculiarly  notorious. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  consult  Loiaeleur's  "  La  Doctrine  Socrite  des  Tem- 
pliers"  (Orleans,  1873),  but  from  Prutz's  references  to  it  I  gather  that  it  is 
grounded  ou  the  same  false  basis  and  is  open  to  the  some  easy  refutation, 
TVilcke's  speculations  are  too  perversely  crude  to  he  worth  attention. 
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fact  that  tlio  rules  and  statutes  of  the  Order  were  reserved  exclu- 
sively for  its  chiefs,  and  it  has  been  assumed  that  in  them  were 
developed  the  secret  mysteries  of  the  heresy.  Yet  nothing  of  the 
kind  was  alleged  in  the  proceedings ;  the  statutes  were  never 
offered  in  evidence  hy  the  prosecution,  although  many  of  them 
must  have  been  obtained  in  the  sudden  seizure,  and  this  for  the 
best  of  reasons.  Sedulously  as  they  were  destroyed,  two  or  three 
copies  escaped,  and  these,  carefully  collated,  have  been  printed. 
They  breathe  nothing  but  the  most  ascetic  piety  and  devotion  to 
the  Church,  and  the  numerous  illustrative  eases  cited  in  them  show 
that  up  to  a  period  not  long  anterior  to  the  destruction  of  the 
Order  there  were  constant  efforts  made  to  enforce  the  rigid  Eule 
framed  by  St.  Bernard  and  promulgated  by  the  Council  of  Troyes 
in  1128.  Thus  there  is  absolutely  no  external  evidence  against  the 
Order,  and  the  proof  rests  entirely  upon  confessions  extracted  by 
the  alternative  of  pardon  or  burning,  by  torture,  by  the  threat  of 
torture,  or  by  the  indirect  torture  of  prison  and  starvation,  which 
the  Inquisition,  both  papal  and  episcopal,  know  so  well  how  to 
employ.  We  shall  see,  in  the  development  of  the  affair,  that  when 
these  agencies  were  not  employed  no  admissions  of  criminality 
could  be  obtained.*    No  one  who  had  studied  the  criminal  juris- 


*  Writers  unfamiliar  with  the  judicial  prooeasea  of  tiie  period  are  misled  by 
the  customary  formula,  to  the  effect  that  tlie  conflrmatioii  of  a  confession  is  not 
obtained  by  force  or  fear  of  torture.  See  Raynald.  ann.  1807,  No.  12,  and  Bini, 
Dei  Tenipieri  in  Toscana,  p.  433.  Wilcke  asserts  positively  (op.  cit.  II.  S18) 
that  de  Molay  never  was  tortured,  which  may  possibly  be  true  (Amalr.  Auger. 
Vit.  Clem.  V,  «p.  Muratori  III.  ii.  461),  bat  he  saw  his  comrades  around  liim  sub- 
jected to  torture,  and  it  waa  a  mens  question  of  strength  of  nerve  whether  he 
yielded  before  or  after  the  rack.  Prutz  even  says  that  in  England  neither  tort- 
ure nor  terrorism  was  employed  (Geheimlehre,  p.  104),  which  we  will  see  below 
was  cot  the  case.  Van  Os  (De  Abol.  Ord.  Tempi,  pp.  107,  lOS)  is  bolder,  and 
argues  that  a,  confession  confirmed  after  torture  is  as  convincing  as  if  no  torture 
had  been  used.  He  carefully  suppresses  the  fact,  however,  that  retraction  was 
held  to  be  relapse  and  entailed  death  by  hurniug. 

How  tlie  system  worked  is  illustrated  by  the  examination  of  the  Preceptor  of 
Cyprus,  Eaimbaud  de  Caron,  before  the  inquisitor  Guillaume,  Nov.  10, 1307. 
When  first  interrogated  he  would  only  admit  that  he  had  been  told  in  the 
presence  of  hia  uncle,  the  Bishop  of  Carpentraa,  that  lie  would  have  to  renounce 
Christ  to  obtain  admission.  He  wns  then  removed  and  subsequently  brought 
back,  wlien  he  remembered  ttat  at  hia  reception  he  had  been  forced  to  r» 
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prudence  of  the  later  Middle  Ages  will  attach  the  slightest  weight 
to  confessions  obtained  under  such  conditions,  We  have  seen,  in 
the  case  of  the  Stedingers,  how  easy  it  ivas  to  create  belief  in  the 
most  groundless  charges.  We  have  seen,  under  Conrad  of  Mar- 
burg, how  readily  the  fear  of  death  and  the  promise  of  absolution 
would  cause  nobles  of  birth  and  station  to  convict  themselves  of 
the  foulest  and  most  impossible  offences.  We  shall  see,  when  we 
come  to  consider  persecution  for  witchcraft,  with  what  facility  the 
rack  and  strappado  procured  from  victims  of  all  ranks  confessions 
of  participating  in  the  Sabbat,  and  of  holding  personal  intercourse 
with  demons,  of  charming  away  harvests,  of  conjuring  hail-storms, 
and  of  killing  men  and  cattle  with  spells.  Riding  through  the 
air  on  a  broomstick,  aud  commerce  with  incubi  and  succubi  rest 
upon  evidence  of  precisely  the  same  character  and  of  much  greater 
weight  than  that  upon  which  the  Templars  were  convicted,  for 
the  witch  w^as  sure  of  burning  if  she  confessed,  and  bad  a  chance 
of  escaping  if  she  could  endure  the  torture,  while  the  Templar  was 
threatened  with  death  for  obstinacy,  and  was  promised  immunity 
as  a  reward  for  confession.  If  we  accept  the  evidence  against  the 
Templar  we  cannot  reject  it  in  the  case  of  the  witcli. 

As  the  testimony  thus  has  no  intrinsic  weight,  the  only  scien- 
tific method  of  analyzing  the  affair  is  to  sift  the  whole  mass  of 
confessions,  and  determine  their  credibility  according  to  tlie  in- 
ternal evidence  which  they  afford  of  being  credible  or  otherwise. 
Several  hundred  depositions  have  reached  us,  taken  in  France, 
_England,  and  Italy,  for  the  most  part  naturally  those  incriminat- 
ing tlie  Order,  for  the  assertions  of  innocence  were  usually  sup- 
pressed, and  the  most  damaging  witnesses  were  made  the  most  of. 
These  are  sufficiently  numerous  to  afford  us  ample  material  for 
estimating  the  character  of  the  proof  on  which  the  Order  was 
condemned,  and  to  obtain  from  them  a  reasonable  approximation 
to  the  truth  requires  only  the  application  of  a  few  tests  suggested 
by  common-sense. 

There  is,  firstly,  the  extreme  inherent  improbability  that  a  rich. 


Christ  aad  spit  on  the  cross,  and  had  bcon  taught  that  the  gratification  of  un- 
natural lust  waa  permissibie,  Tet  this  confession,  so  evidently  the  result  of  tort- 
ure,winds  lip  with  the  customary  formula  that  he  swore  it  waa  not  the  result  of 
force  or  fear  of  prison  or  torture.— ProcSs,  II.  374-5. 
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worldly,  and  ambitious  body  of  men  like  the  Templars  should  be 
secretly  engaged  in  the  dangerous  and  visionary  task  of  laying  the 
foundations  of  a  new  religion,  which  would  bring  them  no  advan- 
tage if  they  succeedod  in  supplanting  Christianity;  and  wiiieh  was 
certain  to  lead  them  to  destruction  in  the  infinite  chances  of  detec- 
tion. To  admit  this  is  to  ascribe  to  them  a  spiritual  exaltation 
and  a  readiness  for  martyrdom,  which  we  might  expect  from  the 
asceticism  of  a  Catharan  or  a  Dolcinist,  but  not  from  the  worldJi- 
ness  which  was  the  real  corroding  vice  of  the  Order.  Secondly, 
if  the  Templars  wore  thus  engaged  in  the  desperate  enterprise  of 
propagating  a  new  faith  under  the  eyes  of  the  Inquisition,  they 
would  be  wary  in  initiating  strangers ;  they  would  exercise  ex- 
treme caution  as  to  the  admission  of  members,  and  only  reveal  to 
them  their  secrets  by  degrees,  as  tlaey  found  them  worthy  of  con- 
fidence and  zealously  willing  to  incur  the  risk  of  martyrdom. 
Thirdly,  if  a  new  dogma  were  thus  secretly  taught  as  an  indispen- 
sable portion  of  the  Rule,  its  doctrines  would  be  rigidly  defined 
and  its  ritual  be  closely  administered.  The  witnesses  who  con- 
fessed to  initiation  would  all  teU  the  same  story  and  give  the  same 
details. 

^  Thus  evidence  of  the  weightiest  and  most  coherent  character 
would  be  requisite  to  overcome  the  inherent  improbability  that 
the  Templars  could  be  embarked  in  an  enterprise  so  insane,  in 
place  of  which  we  have  only  confessions  extracted  by  the  threat 
or  application  of  torture,  and  not  a  single  instance  of  a  persistent 
heretic  maintaining  the  belief  imputed  to  him.  Turning  to  the 
testimony  to  see  whether  it  comports  with  the  conditions  which 
we  have  named,  we  find  that  no  discrimination  whatever  was 
exercised  in  the  admission  of  neophytes.  Not  a  single  witness 
speaks  of  any  preliminary  preparation,  though  several  intimate 
that  tbey  obtained  entrance  by  making  over  their  property  to  the 
Order.*  Indeed,  one  of  the  charges  was,  that  there  was  no  pre- 
liminary probation,  and  that  the  neophyte  at  once  became  a  pro- 
fessed member  in  full  standing,  which,  as  explained  by  a  knight  of 
Mas  Deu,  was  because  their  services  were  considered  to  be  at  once 
required  against  the  8aracens.t  Youths  and  even  children  of 
tender  years  were  admitted,  although  in  violation  of  tlie  statutes 

'  ProcBa,  H.  138,  407.  t  Ibid,  IL  451. 
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of  the  Order,  of  ages  ranging  from  ten  or  eleven  years  upward,* 
High-bora  knights,  priding  themselves  on  their  honor,  priests,  la- 
borers, husbandmen,  menials  of  all  kinds  were  brought  in,  and,  if 
we  are  to  believe  their  evidence,  they  were  without  notice  obhged, 
by  threats  of  death  and  lifelong  imprisonment,  to  undergo  the 
severest  personal  humiliation,  and  to  perform  the  awful  task  of 
renouncing  their  Saviour  and  spitting  on,  or  even  more  outra- 
geously defiling,  the  cross  which  was  the  object  of  their  veneration 
and  the  symbol  of  their  faith.  Such  a  method  of  propagating 
heresy  by  force  in  the  Europe  of  the  Inquisition,  of  trusting  such 
fearful  secrets  to  children  and  to  unwilling  men  of  ail  conditions, 
is  so  absurd  that  its  mere  assertion  deprives  the  testimony  of  all 
claim  to  credence. 

.Equally  damaging  tO-the-CredibJlity  of  thej3vidence  is  the  self- 
contradictory  character  of  its  details.  It  was  obtained  by  examin- 
ing the  accused  on  a  series  of  charges  elaborately  drawn  up,  and 
by  requiring  answers  to  each  article  in  succession,  so  that  the  gen- 
eral features  of  the  so-called  confessions  were  suggested  in  advance. 
Had  the  charges  been  true  there  could  have  been  little  variation 
in  the  answers,  but  in  place  of  a  definite  faith  or  a  systematic 
ritual  we  find  every  possible  variation  that  could  suggest  itself  to 
witnesses  striving  to  invent  stories  that  should  satisfy  their  tort- 
urers. Some  say  that  they  were  taught  Deism — that  God  in 
heaven  alone  was  to  be  worshipped.!  Others,  that  they  were 
forced  to  renounce  God.J  The  usual  fonnula  reported,  however, 
was  simply  to  renounce  Christ,  or  Jesus,  while  others  were  called 
upon  to  renounce  Notre  Sire,  or  la  Profeta,  or  Christ,  the  Virgin, 
and  the  Saints.§  Some  professed  that  they  could  not  recollect 
whether  their  renunciation  had  been  of  God  or  of  Christ.]]     Some- 

*  ProcSs,!.  241,413,  415,003,611;  11.7,395,298,354,350,  383, 304.— RBgle, 
§7,  p.  311. 

tProcSs,  I.  313,333;  II.  388,404.— -Raynoiiard,  p.  38!.— In  thia  and  tliG  fol- 
lowiag  notca  I  can  only  give  a  few  references  ns  esaniplea.  To  (io  so  Gsliaust- 
ively  would  be  to  make  an  analytical  index  of  the  whole  voluminous  mass  of 
testimony. 

t  Procbs,  I.  30G,  343,  303,  378, 88G,  etc. ;  II.  5,  27,  etc. 

gProcfea,  I.  354,417;  11.  34,63,73,  101.— Bini,l>(.'i  Tcmplcri  in  Toscana,  pp. 
463,470,478. 

i  ProcSs,  ir.  43, 44,  59. 
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times  we  hear  that  instruction  was  given  that  they  should  not 
believe  in  Christ,  that  he  was  a  false  prophet,  that  he  suffered  for 
his  own  sins,  but  more  frequently  that  the  only  reason  alleged  was 
that  such  was  the  Eule  of  the  Order.*  It  was  the  same  with  the 
idol  which  has  so  greatly  exercised  the  imagination  of  commen- 
tators. Some  witnesses  swore  that  it  was  produced  whenever  a 
neophyte  was  received,  and  that  its  adoration  was  a  part  of  the 
ceremony ;  others  that  it  was  only  exhibited  and  worshipped  in 
the  secrecy  of  chapters ;  by  far  the  greater  number,  however,  had 
never  seen  it  or  heard  of  it.  Of  those  who  professed  to  have  seen 
it,  scarce  two  described  it  alike,  within  the  limits  suggested  by  the 
articles  of  accusation,  which  spoke  of  it  as  a  head.  Sometimes  it 
is  black,  sometimes  white,  sometimes  with  black  hair,  and  some- 
times white  and  black  mixed,  and  again  with  a  long  white  beard. 
Some  witnesses  saw  its  neck  and  shoulders  covered  with  gold ;  one 
declared  that  it  was  a  demon  {Ma/iife)  on  which  no  one  could  look 
without  trembling ;  another  that  it  had  for  eyes  carbmioles  which 
lighted  up  the  room ;  another  that  it  had  two  faces ;  another  three 
faces  ;  another  four  legs,  two  behind  and  two  before,  and  yet  an- 
other said  %  was  a  statue  with  three  heads.  On  one  occasion  it  is 
a  picture,  on  another  a  painting  on  a  plaque,  on  another  a  small  fe- 
male figure  which  the  preceptor  draws  from  under  his  garments, 
and  on  another  the  statue  of  a  boy,  a  cubit  in  height,  sedulously 
concealed  in  the  treasury  of  the  preceptory.  According  to  the  tes- 
timony of  one  witness  it  degenerated  into  a  calf.  Sometimes  it  is 
called  the  Saviour,  and  sometimes  Bafomet  or  Maguineth — corrup- 
tions of  Mahomet — and  is  worshipped  as  Allah.  Sometimes  it  is 
God,  creating  all  things,  causing  the  trees  to  bloom  and  the  grass  to 
germinate,  and  then  again  it  is  a  friend  of  God  who  can  approach 
him  and  intercede  for  the  suppliant.  Sometimes  it  gives  responses, 
and  sometimes  it  is  accompanied  or  replaced  by  the  devil  in  the 
form  of  a  black  or  gray  cat  or  raven,  who  occasionally  answers  the 
questions  addressed  to  him,  the  performance  winding  up,  like  the 
witches'  Sabbat,  with  the  introduction  of  demons  in  the  form  of 
beautiful  women.f 

•  ProcSs,  L  206-7, 29i,  411, 439, 464,  533 ;  II.  31, 128, 243,  366. 
t  Proc69,  L  190,  307,  309,  503,  BST;  IL  IBS,  303,  313,  379,  300,  313,  315,  363, 
364.— Du  Puy,  pp.  105-6.— Raynouard,  pp.  S46-8,  379-83,  S8S.— Bini,  pp.  463, 
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Similar  contradictions  are  observable  in  tbe  evidence  as  to  the 
ritual  of  reception.  The  details  laid  down  in  the  Euie  are  accu- 
rately and  uniformly  described,  but  when  the  witnesses  come  to 

474,  483,  487,  488.— "Wilkins,  Concilin,  11,  358.— ScliottmUllor,  op.  cit.  U.  39,  50, 
68, 70, 137,  410, 411.— Vaissette,  FV.  Ul.—Stemler,  pp.  124^5. 

It  is  in  this  multiform  creature  of  the  imaginntion  that  Dr.  Wilcku  (II.  131-3) 
sees  alternately  an  rnage  of  John  the  Baptist  and  tlie  triune  Makroposopus  of  tho 
Cabala. 

Among  tlie  few  outside  witnesses  who  appeired  befoie  the  p'ipil  commission 
iu  1310-11,^05  Antonio  Sicei  of  Yercelli,  iiiiper  nl  and  apostolic  notary,  wlio 
forty  years  before  liad  served  the  Templars  in  Sjria  ni  that  cipacity  and  had 
recently  beeii  employed  in  the  case  by  the  Inqm-^ition  of  Pins  Among  liis 
Eastern  experiences  he  gravely  related  a  story  cnnont  in  Sidon  that  it  lord  of 
that  city  once  loved  desperately  but  fruitlessly  a  noble  maiden  of  Armenia ;  slio 
died,  ajid,  like  Pcrionder  of  Corinth,  on  the  right  of  her  burial  he  opened  licr 
tomb  and  gratified  his  passion.  A  mjaterioua  voice  said, "  Itctnm  in  nine  montha 
and  you  will  fiud  a  head,  your  son !"  Iu  due  time  lie  catiic  back  and  found 
a  human  head  in  the  tomb,  when  the  voice  said, "  Qaard  this  bead,  for  all  jonr 
good-fortune  will  come  from  it !"  At  the  time  the  witness  heard  this,  Mattliieu 
le  Siiuvage  of  Picardy  was  Preceptor  of  Sidon,  who  liad  established  brotherhood 
with  the  Soldan  of  Babylon  by  each  tlrinkiag  the  Other's  blood.  Then  a  certain 
Julian,  wlio  had  succeeded  to  Sidon  and  to  the  possession  of  the  head,  entered 
the  Order  and  gave  to  it  the  town  and  all  his  wealth.  He  was  subsequently 
expelled  and  entered  the  Hospitallers,  whom  he  finally  abandoned  for  the  Pro- 
monstrafensians  (Procfes,  I.  G4o-G).  This  somewhat  irrelevant  and  disconnected 
story  so  impressed  tho  commissioners  that  they  made  Antonio  reduce  it  to  writ- 
ing himself,  and  lost  no  subsequent  opportunity  of  inquiring  about  the  head 
of  Sidon  from  all  other  witnesses  who  had  been  in  Syria.  Shortly  aftcnvm-ds 
Jean  Seuandi,  who  had  lived  in  Sidon  for  five  years,  informed  them  that  the 
Templara  purchased  the  city,  and  that  Julian,  who  had  been  one  of  its  lorfs, 
entered  the  Order  but  apostatized  and  died  in  poverty.  One  of  his  ancestors 
was  said  to  have  loved  a  maiden  and  abused  her  corpse,  but  ho  had  heard  noth- 
ing of  the  head  (lb.  II.  140).  Pierre  de  Nobihac  had  been  for  many  years  be- 
yond seas,  but  had  likewise  never  heard  of  it  (Ih.  215).  At  length  their  curiosity 
was  gratified  by  Hugues  de  Faure,  who  confirmed  the  fact  that  Sidon  had  been 
purchased  by  the  Grand  Master,  Thoraaa  Berard  (1357-1373),  and  added  that 
after  the  fall  of  Acre  helwd  heard  in  Cyprus  that  the  heiress  of  Maracloa,  in  Trip- 
oli, had  been  loved  by  a  noble  who  had  exhumed  her  body  and  violated  it,  and 
cut  off  her  head,  a  voice  telling  him  to  guard  it  well,  for  it  would  destroy  all  who 
looked  upon  it.  He  wrapped  it  up  and  kept  it  in  a  coffer,  and  in  Cyprus,  when 
he  wished  to  destroy  a  town  or  the  Greeks,  he  would  uncover  it  and  accomplish 
bis  purpose.  Desiring  to  destroy  Constantinople  he  sailed  thither  with  it,  but 
his  old  nurse,  curious  to  know  what  was  in  the  coffer  so  carefulij  preserved, 
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speak  of  the  sacrilegious  rites  imputed  to  them,  they  flounder  among 
almost  every  variation  that  could  suggest  itself  to  their  imagina- 
tions. Usually  ronuneiation  of  God  or  Christ  and  spitting  on  the 
cross  are  both  required,  but  in  many  cases  renunciation  without 
spitting  suffices,  and  in  as  many  more  spitting  without  renuncia- 
tion.* Occasionally  spitting  is  not  sufficient,  but  trampling  is  added, 
and  even  urination ;  indeed  some  over-zealous  witnesses  declared 
that  the  Templars  assembled  yearly  to  perform  tlie  latter  cere- 
mony, while  others,  while  admitting  the  sacrilege  of  their  reception 
rites,  say  that  the  yearly  adoration  of  the  cross  on  Good  Friday, 
prescribed  in  the  Eulo,  was  also  observed  with  great  devotion.f 
Generally  a  plain  cross  is  described  as  the  object  of  contempt,  but 
sometimes  a  crucifix  is  used,  or  a  painting  of  the  crucifixion  in  an 
iRuminated  missal ;  the  cross  on  the  preceptor's  mantle  is  a  com- 
mon device,  and  even  two  straws  laid  crosswise  on  the  ground  suf- 
fices. In  some  cases  spitting  thrice  upon  the  ground  was  only 
required,  without  anything  being  said  as  to  its  being  in  disrespect 
of  Christ.:|:  Many  witnesses  declared  that  the  sacrilege  was  per- 
formed in  full  view  of  the  assembled  brethren,  others  that  the 
neophyte  was  taken  into  a  dark  comer,  or  behind  the  altar,  or  into 
another  room  carefully  closed ;  in  one  case  it  took  place  in  a  field, 
in  another  in  a  grange,  in  another  in  a  cooper-shop,  and  in  another 


opened  it,  when  a  sudden  storm  burst  over  the  ship  and  sank  it  witli  fill  on 
board,  except  a  few  sailors  wlio  escnped  to  toll  the  ta.le.  Since  then  so  flsh  have 
been  found  in  that  part  of  the  sea  (Lh.  238-4).  Quillaumo  Aviil  had  be«ii  seven 
years  bejond  seas  ivithout  hearing  of  the  head,  but  had  been  told  that  in  the 
irhiripool  of  Setalias  a  head  sometimes  appeared,  and  then  all  the  Tossela  there 
were  lost  (lb.  388).  All  this  rubbish  was  sent  to  the  Council  of  Vionne  as  part 
of  tlie  evidence  against  the  Order. 

»  Procfes,  I.  233, 343,  350, 414, 433,  439,  533,  530,  54C,  etc. 

f  Procfes,  1. 333 ;  H.  319,  33S,  337, 364.— Eaynouard,  374-5, 379-80.— Bini,  pp. 
463,  497. 

At  the  feast  of  the  Holy  Cross  in  May  and  September,  and  on  Good  Friday, 
the  Templars  all  assembled,  and,  laying  aside  shoes  and  head-gear  and  swoids, 
adored  the  cross,  with  the  hymn — 

Ador  tc  Crist  ct  bcnesesc  to  Crist 

Qui  per  la  sancta  tua  crou  nos  resemist.— 


t  ProcSs,  I.  333,  360,  536,  539,  541,  546,  606 ; 
Bayuouaid,  p.  375. 


(Pi'ocBs,  n.  474,  491,  503.) 
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ill  a  room  used  for  the  manufacture  of  shoes.*  As  a  rule  the  pre- 
ceptor was  represented  as  enforcing  it,  but  in  many  cases  the  duty 
was  confided  to  one  or  more  serving  brethren,  and  in  one  instance 
the  person  officiating  had  his  head  hidden  in  a  eowl-f  Almost 
universally  it  formed  part  of  the  ceremonies  of  reception,  some- 
times oven  before  the  vows  were  administered  or  the  mantle  be- 
stowed, but  generally  at  the  conclusion,  after  the  neophyte  was 
fidly  committed,  but  there  were  occasional  instances  in  which  it 
was  postponed  until  a  later  hour,  or  to  the  nest  day,  or  to  longer 
intervals,  extending,  in  one  or  two  cases,  to  months  and  years.J 
.Some  witnesses  declared  that  it  formed  part  of  all  receptions; 
others  that  it  bad  been  enforced  in  their  case,  but  they  had  never 
seen  it  or  heard  of  it  in  other  receptions  at  which  they  had  been 
present.  In  general  they  swore  that  they  were  told  it  was  a  rule 
of  the  Order,  bat  some  said  that  it  was  explained  to  them  as  a  joke, 
and  others  that  they  were  told  to  do  it  with  the  mouth  and  not 
with  the  heart.  One,  indeed,  deposed  that  he  had  been  offered  the 
choice  between  renouncing  Olnist,  spitting  on  the  cross,  and  the 
indecent  kiss,  and  he  selected  the  spitting.g  In  fact,  the  evidence 
as  to  the  enforcement  of  the  sacrilege  is  hopelessly  contradictory. 
In  many  cases  the  neophyte  was  excused  after  a  slight  resistance ; 
in  othei-s  he  was  thrust  into  a  dark  dungeon  until  he  yielded. 
Egidio,  Preceptor  of  San  Goraignano  of  Florence,  stated  that  he 
had  known  two  recalcitrant  neophytes  carried  in  chains  to  Rome, 
where  they  perished  in  prison,  and  Niccolo  Eegino,  Preceptor  of 
Grosseto,  said  that  recusants  were  slain,  or  sent  to  distant  parts, 
like  Sardinia,  where  they  ended  their  days.  Geoffroi  de  Oharney, 
Preceptor  of  Normandy,  swore  that  he  enforced  it  upon  the  first 
neophyte  whom  he  received,  but  that  he  never  did  so  afterwards, 
and  Gui  Dauphin,  one  of  the  high  officers  of  the  Order,  said  virtu- 
ally the  same  thing  ;  Gaucher  de  Liancourt,  Preceptor  of  Reims, 
on  the  other  hand,  testified  that  he  had  required  it  in  all  cases,  for 


•  ProcSa,!  530,  533,  535,  539,  544,  540,  505,  573,  022  ;  U,  34,  27,  39,  31, 130, 
280,  363,  540,  579,— SchoitmuOcr,  11.  413. 

t  PrncEs,  I.  38S,  536, 539, 5S5, 573, 593. 
.     I  ProcSs,  L  413,  434,  444,  469,  504,  559,  503 ;  II.  75, 99, 113, 133,  305-— Itay- 
nouard,  p.  380.— Schottmtiller,  op,  cit.  II.  133, 410. 

§  ProcBs,  I.  407, 418, 435, 463,  573, 588  j  II.  37,  38, 67, 174, 185,  314. 
Ill,— IS 
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if  he  had  not  he  would  have  been  hnprisoned  for  life,  and  Hugues 
de  Peraud,  the  Visitor  of  France,  declared  that  it  was  obligatory 
on  him.* 

It  would  be  a  work  of  supererogation  to  pursue  this  examina- 
tion further.  The  same  irreconcilable  confusion  reigns  in  the  evi- 
dence as  to  the  other  charges — the  J2ord.pf.  chastity, the  obscene 
kiss,  the  mutilation  of  the  canon,  of  the  mass,!  the  power  of  abso- 
lution assigned  to  the  Grand  Master,  the  Hcense  for  unnatural 
-  -oiiime.  It  might  be  argued,  as  these  witnesses  had  been  received 
into  tiie  Order  at  times  varying  from  fifty  to  sixty  years  previous 
to  within  a  few  months,  and  at  places  so  widely  apart  as  Palestine 
and  England,  that  these  variations  are  explicable  by  local  usages 
or  by  a  gradually  perfected  belief  and  ritual.  An  investigation  of 
the  confessions  shows,  however,  that  no  such  explanation  will  suf- 
fice ;  there  can  be  no  grouping  as  to  the  time  or  place  of  the  cere- 
mony. Yet  there  can  be  a  grouping  which  is  of  supreme  signifi- 
cance, a  grouping  as  to  the  tribunal  through  which  the  witn^s 
passed.  This  is  often  very  notable  among  the  two  hundred  and 
twentj'-five  who  were  sent  to  the  papal  commission  from  various 
parts  of  France,  and  examined  in  1310  and  1311.  As  a  rule  they 
manifested  extreme  anxiety  that  their  present  depositions  should 
accord  with  those  which  they  had  made  when  subject  to  inquisi- 
tion by  the  bishops— doubtless  they  made  them  as  nearly  so  as 
their  memories  would  permit — and  it  is  easy  to  see  how  greater  or 
less  rigor,  or  how  concert  between  those  confined  in  the  same  pris- 
on, had  led  to  the  concoction  of  stories  such  as  would  satisfy  their 

*  Procbs,  L  404;  II.  200,  281,  284,  305,  399,  338,  354,  356,  363,  389,  300,  895, 
407.— Bini,  pp.  468,488. 

It  is  not  easj  to  appreciate  tlie  reasoning  of  Miohelet  (Procfes,  II.  Tii.-viii,), 
■who  argues  that  the  uniformity  of  denial  in  a  series  of  depositions  taken  by  the 
Bishop  of  Elne  suggests  concert  of  statement  agreed  upon  in  advance,  wliile  the 
variations  in  those  who  admitted  guilt  are  an  evidence  of  their  veracitj.  If  the 
Templars  wero  innocent,  denials  of  the  charges  read  to  them  seriatim  would  be 
necessarily  identical ;  if  they  were  guilty,  the  confessions  would  bo  likewise  uni- 
form. Thus  the  identity  of  the  one  group  and  the  diversity  of  the  other  both 
concur  to  disprove  the  accusations. 

t  Incontrovertible  evidence  that  the  Templar  priests  did  not  mutilate  the 
■words  of  consecration  in  the  mass  is  furnished  in  the  Cypriote  proceedings  by 
ecclesiastics  -who  had  long  dwelt  witli  them  in  the  East.- Processus  Cypricua 
(Schottmuller,  U.  379,  383,  383;). 
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judges.  Thus  tho  confessions  obtained  by  the  Ordinary  of  Poi- 
tiers have  a  character  distinct  from  these  extorted  by  the  Bishop 
of  Clermont,  and  we  can  classify  the  penitents  of  the  Bishop  of 
Le  Mans,  the  Archbishop  of  Sens,  the  Archbishop  of  Tours,  the 
Bishops  of  Amiens,  Eodez,  Macon,  in  fact  of  nearly  ail  the  prelates 
who  took  part  in  the  terrible  drama.* 

Another  feature  indicating  the  untrustworthy  character  of  tho 
evidence  is  that  large  numbei-s  of  the  witnesses  swore  that  they 
had  confessed  the  sacrilege  committed  to  priests  and  friars  of  all 
kinds,  to  bishops,  and  even  to  papal  penitentiaries,  and  had  received 
absolution  by  the  imposition  of  penance,  usually  of  a  trifling  char- 
acter, such  as  fasting  on  Fridays  for  a  few  months  or  a  year.f  No 
ordinary  confessor  could  absolve  for  heresy ;  it  was  a  sin  reserved 
for  the  inquisitor,  papal  or  episcopal.  The  most  that  the  con- 
fessor could  have  done  would  have  been  to  send  the  penitent  to 
some  one  competent  to  grant  absolution,  which  would  only  have 
been  administered  under  the  heaviest  penance,  including  denunci- 
ation of  the  Order.  To  suppose,  in  fact,  that  thousands  of  men, 
during  a  period  of  fifty  or  a  hundred  years,  could  have  been  en- 
trapped into  such  a  heresy  mthout  its  becoming  matter  of  noto- 
riety, is  in  itself  so  violent  an  assumption  as  to  deprive  the  whole 
story  of  all  claims  upon  belief. 

Thus  the  more  closely  the  enormous  aggregate  of  testimony  is 
examined  the  more  utterly  worthless  it  appears,  and  this  is  con- 
firmed by  the  fact  that  nowhere  could  compromising  evidence  be 
obtained  without  the  use  of  inquisitorial  methods.  Had  thousands 
of  men  been  univiUingly  forced  to  abjure  their  faith  and  been  ter- 
rorized into  keeping  the  dread  secret,  as  soon  as  the  pressure  was 
removed  by  the  seizure  there  would  have  been  a  universal  eager- 
ness to  nnburden  the  conscience  and  seek  reconciliation  with  the 
Church.  No  torture  would  liave  been  requisite  to  obtain  aE  the 
evidence  required.    In  view,  therefore,  of  the  extreme  improba- 

*  Procfes,  I.  330-1,  394-74,  393-307,  331-67, 477-93,  803-19,  631-41 ;  II,  1-3, 
50-85,  01-114,  122-33,  154-77,  184-91,  334-56,  383-7. 

t  Procfes,  I.  398,  30S,  319,  836,  372,  401,  405,  437,  430,  etc. 

It  is  not  easy  to  undorstiind  the  prescription  of  Friday  fasting  as  a  penance 
for  a  Templar,  for  the  aacetic  rales  of  the  Order  already  required  the  most  rigid 
fasting.  Meat  was  only  allowed  three  days  in  the  weelc,  and  a  second  Lent  was 
kept  from  the  Sunday  before  Jlnrtinmas  until  Cliristraas  (Efeglc,  §§  15, 57). 
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bility  of  tlio  charge,  of  the  means  employed  to  obtain,  proof  for  its 
support,  ami  the  lacl:;  of  coherence  in  the  proof  so  obtained,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  no  judicial  mind  in  possession  of  the  facts  can 
hesitate  to  pronounce  a  sentence,  not  merely  of  not  proven,  but  of 
acquittal.  The  theory  that  there  were  inner  grades  in  the  Order, 
by  which  those  alone  to  be  trusted  were  initiated  in  its  secret  doc- 
trines, is  perfectly  untenable.  As  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  kind 
to  support  it,  it  is  a  matter  of  mere  conjecture,  which  is  sufficiently 
negatived  by  the  fact  that  with  scarce  an  exception  those  who  con- 
fessed, whether  ploughmen  or  knights,  relate  the  sacrilege  as  tak- 
ing place  on  their  admission.  If  the  witnesses  on  whom  the  pros- 
ecution relied  are  to  be  believed  at  all,  the  infection  pervaded  the 
whole  Order. 

Yet  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  there  may  have  been 
some  foundation  for  the  popular  gossip  that  the  neophyte  at  his 
reception  was  forced  to  kiss  the  posteriors  of  bis  preceptor.  As 
we  have  seen,  a  large  majority  of  the  Order  consisted  of  serving 
brethren  on  whom  the  knights  looked  down  with  infinite  con- 
tempt. 8ome  such  occasional  command  on  the  part  of  a  reckless 
knight,  to  enforce  the  principle  of  absolute  obedience,  in  admitting 
a  plebeian  to  nominal  fraternity  and  equality,  would  not  have 
been  foreign  to  the  manners  of  the  age.  Who  can  say,  moreover, 
that  men,  soured  with  the  disillusion  of  life  within  the  Order, 
chafing  under  the  bonds  of  their  iiTevocable  vow,  and  perhaps  re- 
leased from  all  religious  convictions  amid  the  license  of  the  East, 
may  not  occasionally  have  tested  the  obedience  of  a  neophyte  by 
bidding  him  to  spit  at  the  cross  on  the  mantle  that  had  grown 
hateful  to  him  P    No  one  who  recognizes  the  wayward  perversity 

"  Tliia  would  seem  not  unlikely  if  we  are  to  believe  the  confession  of  Jean 
d'AumGnea,  E.  aeryiog  brother  who  stated  that  at  his  reception  his  preceptor 
turned  all  the  other  brethren  out  of  the  chapel,  and  after  some  difficulty  forced 
him  to  spit  at  the  cross,  after  which  he  said  "  Go,  fool,  and  confess."  This  Jean 
at  once  did,  to  ft  Pranciacan  who  imposed  on  him  only  the  penance  of  three  Fri- 
day fasts,  saying  tliat  it  was  intended  as  a  teat  of  constancy  in  case  of  capture  ■ 
by  the  Saracens  (Procfea,  I.  588-01). 

Another  serving  brother,  Pierre  de  Clieniit,  related  that  after  he  had  been 
forced  to  renounce  God  his  preceptor  smiled  disdainfully  at  him,  as  though  de- 
apising  him  (lb.  I.  531). 

Equally  suggestive  is  the  story,  told  by  the  serving  brother  Budes  de  Burea, 
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of  human  nature,  or  who  is  familiar  with  the  condition  of  monas- 
tieism  at  the  period,  can  deny  the  possibiUtios  of  such  occasional 
performances,  whether  as  brutal  jokes  or  spiteful  assertions  of 
supremacy,  but  the  only  rational  conclusion  from  the  whole  tre- 
mendous! tragedy  is  that  the  Order  was  innocent  of  the  crime  for 
which  it  was  punished. 

While  Philippe  was  seizing  his  prey,  Oleniont,  at  Poitiers, 
was  occupiodln  the  equally  liicrative'Woflr  of  sending  collectors 
throughout  Gtcnnany  to  exact  a  tithe  of  all  ecclesiastical  revenues 
for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land.  When  aroused  from  this 
with  the  news  that  Philippe,  under  the  authority  of  Frere  Guil- 
laume  the  inquisitoi",  bad  thus  taken  decided,  and  irrevocable  action 
in  a  matter  which  was  still  before  him  for  consideration,  his  first 
emotion  naturally  was  that  of  wounded  pride  and  indignation, 
sharpened  perhaps  by  the  apprehension  that  he  would  not  be  able 
to  secure  his  share  of  the  spoils.  He  dared  not  publicly  disavow 
responsibility  for  the  act,  and  what  would  be  the  current  of  pub- 
lic opinion  outside  of  Fi-ance  no  man  could  divine.  In  this  cruel 
dilemma  he  wrote  to  Philippe,  October  27,  1307,  expressing  his 
indignation  that  the  king  should  have  taken  action  in  a  matter 
which  the  brief  of  August  24  showed  to  be  receiving  papal  con- 
sideration. Carefully  suppressing  the  fact  of  the  intervention  of 
the  Inquisition  which  legally  justified  the  whole  proceeding,  Clem- 

a  youth  of  twenty  at  tlie  Liiuo,  tlmt  after  his  reception  lio  was  tnkcn  into  another 
room  bj  two  of  the  brethven  ani!  forced  to  renounce  Clirist.  On  his  refusing  at 
first,  one  of  them  said  tliat  in  his  countiy  people  renounced  God  a  hundred  times 
for  a  flea— perhaps  an  esaggeration,  but  *'  Je  rcnye  Dieu  "  was  one  of  the  com- 
monest of  expletives.  Wlien  the  preceptor  heard  liiin  weeping  he  called  to  the 
tormentors  to  let  him  alone,  as  they  would  set  liim  crazy,  and  he  subsequently 
told  Eudes  that  it  was  a  joke  (lb.  II.  100-3). 

"What  is  the  real  import  of  Buch  incidents  may  be  gathered  from  a  story  re- 
lated by  a  witness  during  the  inquesfcheld  in  Cypnis,  May,  1310.  He  had  heard 
from  a  Genoese  niamed  Matteo  Zaccaria,  who  had  long  been  a  prisoner  in  Cairo, 
that  when  the  news  of  the  proceedings  against  the  Order  reached  the  Soldan 
of  Egypt  he  drew  from  his  prisons  about  forty  Templars  captured  ten  years  be- 
fore on  the  island  of  Tortosa,  and  offered  them  wealth  if  they  would  renounce 
their  religion.  Surprised  and  angered  by  their  refiisal,  he  remanded  them  to 
their  dungeons  and  ordered  them  to  be  deprived  of  food  and  dnnk,  when  they 
perished  to  a  man  rather  than  apostatize.— Schottmii Her,  op.  cit.  IL  ICO. 
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ent  sought  a  further  ground  of  complaint  by  reminding  the  king 
that  Templars  were  not  under  royal  jurisdiction,  but  under  that 
of  the  Holy  See,  and  he  had  committed  a  grave  act  of  disobedi- 
ence in  seizing  their  persons  and  property,  both  of  which  must  be 
forthwith  delivered  to  two  cardinals  sent  for  the  purpose.  These 
were  Berenger  de  Fr^dole,  Cardinal  of  SS.  I^ereo  and  AchiUe, 
and  ^fitienne  de  Suissi  of  S.  Ciriaco,  both  Frenchmen  and  creatures 
of  Philippe,  who  had  procured  their  elevation  to  the  sacred  college. 
He  seems  to  have  had  no  trouble  in  coming  to  an  understanding 
with  them,  for,  though  the  trials  and  tortures  were  pushed  unre- 
mittingly, another  letter  of  Clement's,  JSTovember  30,  praises  the 
king  for  putting  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  Holy  See,  and  one 
of  Philippe's  of  December  24  announces  that  he  had  no  intention 
of  infringing  on  the  rights  of  the  Church  and  does  not  intend  to 
abandon  his  own ;  he  has,  lie  says,  delivered  the  Templars  to  the 
cardinals,  and  the  administration  of  their  property  shall  be  kept 
separate  from  that  of  the  crown.  Clement's  susceptibilities  be- 
ing thus  soothed,  even  before  the  trials  at  Paris  were  ended  he  is- 
sued, November  22,  the  bull  Pastor<dis  ^meminentim,  addressed  to 
all  the  potentates  of  Europe,  in  which  he  related  what  Philippe 
had  done  at  the  requisition  of  the  Inquisitor  of  Franco,  in  order 
that  the  Templars  might  be  presented  to  the  judgment  of  the 
Church ;  how  the  chiefs  of  the  Order  had  confessed  the  crimes 
imputed  to  them ;  how  he  himself  liad  examined  one  of  them  who 
was  employed  about  his  person  and  had  confirmed  the  truth  of 
the  allegations.  Therefore  he  orders  all  the  sovereigns  to  do  like- 
wise, retaining  the  prisoners  and  holding  their  property  in  the 
name  of  the  pope  and  subject  to  his  order.  Should  the  Order 
prove  innocent  the  property  is  to  he  restored  to  it,  otherwise  it 
is  to  be  employed  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land,*    This 


"  Eegest,  Clement.  PP.  V.  T.  II.  p.  93.— Du  Pay,  pp.  117-18, 134, 184.— Scliott- 
miiller,  I.  94.— Rjmer,  Feed.  HI.  30.— MSS.  Ciiioccarello  T,  YIII.— Mag.  Bull. 
Eom.  tS.  120, 131.— Zuritn,  Lib.  t.  c  73. 

Apparently  there  was  a.  genoral.cxpcotation  that  the  Hospitallers  would  share 
tlie  fate  of  the  Templars,  and  a  disposition  was  manifested  at  once  to  pillage 
them,  for  Clement  felt  obliged,  December  31,  1307,  to  issue  a  bull  coaflrming  all 
their  privileges  and  immnnities,  and  to  send  throughout  Europe  letters  ordering 
tliom  to  be  protected  from  all  encroachments  (Rcgest.  Clem.  PP.  V.  T.  III.  pp. 
14, 17-18,  30-1,  273;  T.  IV.  p.  418). 
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was  the  irrevocable  act  which  decided  the  fate  of  the  Templars,  as 
we  shall  see  hereafter  when  we  consider  the  action  of  the  princes 
of  Europe  outside  of  France. 

Philippe  thus  had  forced  Clement's  hand,  and  Clement  waa 
fairly  committed  to  the  investigation,  which  in  the  hands  of  the 
Inquisition  could  only  end  in  the  destruction  of  the  Order.  Secure 
in  his  position,  the  king  pushed  on  the  examination  of  the  prison- 
ers throughout  the  kingdom,  and  the  vigilance  of  his  agents  is 
shown  in  the  case  of  two  German  Templars  returning  home,  whom 
they  arrested  at  Chaumont  and  delivered  to  the  Inquisitor  of  the 
Three  Bishoprics,  One  was  a  priest,  the  other  a  serving  brother, 
and  the  inquisitor  in  reporting  to  Philippe  says  that  he  had  not 
tortured  the  latter  because  he  was  very  sick,  but  that  neither  had 
admitted  that  there  was  in  the  Order  aught  that  was  not  pure 
and  holy.  The  examinations  went  on  during  the  winter  of  1308, 
when  Clement  unexpectedly  put  a  stop  to  them.  Wiiat  was  his 
motive  we  can  only  conjecture ;  probably  he  found  that  PhiHppe's 
promises  with  regard  to  the  Templar  possessions  were  not  likely 
to  be  fulfilled,  and  that  an  assertion  of  his  control  was  necessary. 
Whatever  his  reasons,  ho  suddenly  suspended  in  the  premises  the 
power  of  all  the  inquisitors  and  bishops  in  France  and  evoked  to 
himself  the  cognizance  of  the  whole  aifair,  alleging  that  the  sud- 
denness of  the  seizure  without  consulting  him,  although  so  near 
and  so  accessible,  had  excited  in  him  grave  suspicions,  which  had 
not  been  allayed  by  the  records  of  the  examinations  submitted  to 
him,  for  these  were  of  a  character  rather  to  excite  incredulity — 
though  in  November  he  had  proclaimed  to  all  Christendom  his 
conviction  of  their  truth.  It  shows  how  completely  the  whole 
judicial  proceedings  were  inquisitional  that  thk  brought  thorn  to 
an  immediate  close,  provoking  Philippe  to  uncontrollable  \vrath. 
Angrily  he  wrote  to  Clement  that  he  had  sinned  greatly :  even 
popes,  he  hints,  may  fall  into  heresy ;  he  had  wronged  all  the  prel- 
ates and  inquisitors  of  France ;  he  had  inspired  the  Templars 
with  hopes  and  they  were  retracting  their  confessions,  especially 
Hugues  de  Peraud,  who  had  had  the  honor  of  dining  with  the 
cardinal-deputies.  Evidently  some  intrigue  was  on  foot,  and  Clem- 
ent was  balancing,  irresolute  as  to  which  side  offered  most  advan- 
tage, and  satisfied  at  least  to  show  to  Philippe  that  he  was  indis- 
pensable,   Philippe  at  first  was  disposed  to  assert  his  indepen- 
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dence  and  claim  jurisdiction,  and  he  applied  to  the  University  for 
an  opinion  to  support  his  claims,  but  the  Faculty  of  Theology  re- 
plied, March  25, 1308,  as  it  could  not  help  doing :  the  Templars 
were  religious  and  consequently  exempt  from  secular  jurisdiction ; 
the  only  cognizance  which  a  secular  court  could  have  over  heresy 
was  at  the  request  of  the  Church  after  it  had  abandoned  the 
heretic;  in  case  of  necessity  the  secular  power  could  arrest  a 
heretic,  but  it  could  only  be  for  the  purpose  of  delivering  him 
to  the  ecclesiastical  court ;  and  finally  the  Templar  property  must 
be  held  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  given  to  the  Order,* 

Philippe,  thus  foiled,  proceeded  to  bring  a  still  stronger  pressure 
to  bear  on  Clement,  He  appealed  to  his  subservient  bishops  and 
summoned  a  national  assembly,  to  meet  April  15  in  Tours,  to  delib- 
erate with  him  on  the  subject  of  the  Templars.  Already,  at  the 
Assembly  of  Paris  in  1303,  he  had  called  in  the  Tiors-Etat  and  had 
learned  to  value  its  support  in  his  quarrel  with  Boniface,  and  now 
he  again  brought  in  the  communes,  thus  founding  the  institution 
of  the  States-General.  After  some  delay  the  assembly  met  in 
May,  In  his  summons  Philippe  had  detailed  the  crimes  of  the 
Templars  as  admitted  facts  which  ought  to  arouse  for  their  pun- 
ishment not  only  arms  and  the  laws,  but  brute  cattle  and  the  four 
elements.  He  desired  his  subjects  to  participate  in  the  pious  work, 
and  therefore  he  ordered  the  towns  to  select  each  two  deputies 
zealous  for  the  faith.  From  a  gathering  collected  under  such  ira: 
pulsion  it  was  not  difficult,  in  spite  of  the  secret  leaning  of  the 
nobles  to  the  proscribed  Order,  to  procure  a  virtually  unanimous 
expression  of  opinion  that  the  Templars  deserved  death. f 
,  "With  the  prestige  of  the  nation  at  his  back,  Philippe  went  from 
Tours,  at  the  end  of  May,  to  Clement  at  Poitiers,  accompanied  by 
a  strong  deputation,  including  his  brothers,  his  sons,  and  his  counr 


'  Du  Pay,  pp,  12-13,  8t-5,  89,  109,  111-13,  134 D'Aclicry  Spicileg.  U. 

189.— Raynouard,  p.  238,  306. 

Jean  de  9.  Victor  gives  tbe  date  of  the  declaration  of  the  University  as  the 
Saturday  after  Ascension.  (May  25,  ap.  Bouquet,  SSL  C51),  but  Du  Puy  de- 
Bcriliea  the  document  as  sealed  with  fourteen  seals,  and  dated  on  Lady  Day 
[March  25). 

+  Archives  Adminiatratives  de  Reims,  T.  IL  pp.  65,  66, — Chassaing  Spicile- 
gium  BrivatensB,  pp.  374-5.— Du  Puy,  pp.  33-9,  85, 113, 116.— Coatin.  Nangiao. 
ana.  130S.— Joann.  de  S.  Victor.  (Bouquet,  SSL  650).— Raynouard,  p.  4a. 
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cillors.     Long  and  earnest  wei-e  the  disputations  over  the  affair, 
Philippe  urging,  through  his  spokesman,  Gruillaiime  de  Plaisian,  that 
the  Templare  had  been  found  guilty  and  that  immediate  punish- 
ment should  folloiv ;   Clement  reiterating  his  grievance  that  an 
affair  of  such  magnitude,  exclusively  appertaining  to  the  Holy 
See,  should  be  carried  on  without  his  initiative.     A  body  like  the 
Order  of  the  Temple  had  powerful  friends  all  over  Europe  whose 
influence  with  the  curia  was  great,  and  the  papal  perplexities  were 
manifold  as  one  side  or  the  other  preponderated ;   but  Clement 
had  irrevocably  committed  himself  in  the  face  of  all  Europe  by 
his  bull  of  November  22,  and  it  was  in  reality  but  a  question  of 
the  terms  on  which  he  would  allow  the  affair  to  go  on  in  France 
by  removing  the  suspension  of  the  powers  of  the  Inquisition.    The 
bargaining  was  sharp,  but  an  agreement  was  reached.    As  Clement 
had  reserved  the  matter  for  papal  judgment,  it  was  necessary  that 
some  show  of  investigation  should  be  had.    Seventy-two  Templars 
were  drawn  from  the  prisons  of  Paris  to  be  examined  by  the  pope 
and  sacred  coUege,  that  they  might  bo  able  to  assert  personal 
knowledge  of  their  guilt.     Clement  might  well  shrink  from  eon- 
fronting  de  iRTolay  and  the  chiefs  of  the  Order  whom  he  was  be- 
traying, while  at  the  same  time  they  could  not  be  arbitrarily  omit- 
ted.    They  were  therefore  stopped  at  Chinon  near  Tours,  under 
pretext  of  sickness,  while  the  others  were  sent  forward  to  Poitiers. 
From  the  28tli  of  June  to  July  1  they  were  solemnly  examined  by 
five  cai'dinals  friendly  to  Phihppe  deputed  for  the  purpose.    The 
official  report  of  the  examinations  shows  tiie  care  ivhich  had  been 
exercised  in  the  selection  of  those  who  were  to  perform  this  scene 
in  the  drama.     A  portion  of  them  were  spontaneous  witnesses 
who  had  left,  or  had  tried  to  leave,  the  Order.    The  rest,  with  the 
ten-ible  penalty  for  retraction  impending  over  them,  coniirmed  the 
coniemons  made  before  the  Inquisition,  which  in  many  cases  had 
been  extracted  hy  torture.    Tiien,  July  2,  they  were  brought  before 
the  pope  in  full  consistory  and  the  same  scene  was  enacted.    Thus 
the  papal  jurisdiction  was  recognized ;  Clement  in  his  subsequent 
buUs  could  speak  of  his  own  knowledge,  and  could  declare  that  the 
accused  had  confessed  their  errors  spontaneously  and  without  coer- 
cion, and  had  humbly  begged  for  absolution  and  reconciliation.* 

•  Ptol.  Lucens.  Hist.  Eccles.  tib.  ssrv.  (Mnnitori  S.  R.  I.  XL  1S39-30). — 
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The  agreement  duly  executed  between  Clement  and  PhiUppe 
bore  that  the  Templars  should  be  dehvered  to  the  pope,  but  be 
guarded  in  his  name  by  the  king ;  that  their  trials  should  be  pro- 
ceeded with  by  the  bishops  in  their  several  dioceses,  to  whom,  at 
the  special  and  earnest  request  of  the  king,  the  inquisitors  were 
adjoined — but  de  Molay  and  the  Preceptors  of  the  East,  of  Nor- 
mandy, Poitou,  and  Provence,  were  reserved  for  the  papal  judg- 
ment ;  the  property  was  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  commission- 
ers named  by  the  pope  and  bishops,  to  whom  the  king  was  secretly 
to  add  appointees  of  his  own,  but  ho  was  to  pledge  himself  in  writ- 
ing that  it  should  be  employed  solely  for  the  Holy  Land.  Clement 
assumed  that  tlie  fate  of  the  Order,  as  an  institution,  was  too 
weighty  a  question  to  be  decided  without  the  intervention  of  a 
general  council,  and  it  was  decided  to  call  one  in  October,  1310. 
The  Cardinal  of  Palestrina  was  named  as  the  papal  representative 
in  charge  of  the  persons  of  the  Templars— a  duty  which  he  speed- 
ily fulfilled  by  transferring  them  to  the  king  under  condition  that 
they  should  be  held  at  the  disposition  of  the  Church.  Clement 
performed  his  part  of  the  bargain  by  removing,  July  5,  the  sus- 
pension of  the  inquisitors  and  bishops,  and  restoring  their  jurisdic- 
tion in  the  matter.  Directions  were  sent  at  the  same  time  to  each 
of  the  bishops  in  France  to  associate  with  himself  two  cathedral 
canons,  two  Dominicans,  and  two  Franciscans,  and  proceed  with 
the  trials  of  the  individual  Templars  within  his  diocese,  admitting 
inquisitors  to  participate  at  will,  but  taking  no  action  against  the 
Order  as  a  whole ;  all  persons  were  ordered,  under  pain  of  excom- 
munication, to  arrest  Templars  and  dehver  them  to  the  inquisitors 
or  episcopal  officials,  and  Philippe  furnished  twenty  copies  of  royal 
letters  commanduig  his  subjects  to  restore  to  the  papal  deputies 
aU  property,  real  and  personal,  of  the  Order,* 


Joarni. de  S.Victor  (Bonquet, XXL  650).— Eaynouard, pp.  44^-5, 345-52.— Du Puy, 
pp.  13-14. — SchottmiiUer,  op.  cit,  II.  13  sqq. — Ball.  S^adena  miserkordiam,  IZ 
Aug.  1808  (Bymer,  IL  101.— Mag.  Bull.  Rom.  IS.  13S). 

.  •  Du  Piiy,  pp.  15-1  r,  SO,  89, 88, 107-8, 118-18, 121-33, 135.— Oontin.  Nangiac. 
ann,  1808.— Raynouard,  pp.  48, 4S.— Joaun.  de  S.  Victor  (Bouquet,  SXL  651).— 
D'Acliery  Spicileg.  II,  200. 

Guillftume  do  Plaiaian,  who  had  been  PJiiliiJpe's  chief  instrument  in  these 
transactional  received  special  marks  of  Clement's  favor  by  briefs  dated  August 
5  (Regeat.  Clement  PP,  V-  T.  IH.  pp.  310,  337). 
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Although  Clement  declared  in.  his  bulls  to  Europe  that  Philippe 
had  manifested  his  disinterestedness  by  surrendering  all  the  Tem- 
plar property,  the  question  was  one  which  gave  rise  to  a  good  deal 
of  skilful  fencing  on  both  sides.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  pursue 
the  affair  in  its  details,  but  we  shall  soo  how  in  the  end  Philippe 
successfully  cheated  his  partner  in  the  game  and  retained  the  con- 
trol which  he  apparently  gave  up.* 

The  rival  powers  having  thus  come  to  an  understanding  about 
their  victims,  proceedings  were  resumed  with  fresh  energy.  Clem- 
ent made  up  for  his  previous  hesitation  witJi  ample  show  of  zeal. 
De  Molay  and  the  chief  officialrwith-himr-were  detained  at  Chinon 
until  the  middle  of  August,  when  the  Cardinals  of  SS.  Nereo  and 
Achille,  of  S.  Ciriaco  and  of  S.  Angelo,  were  sent  thither  to  ex- 
amine them.  These  reported,  August  20,  to  Philippe,  that  on  the 
l7th  and  following  days  they  had  interrogated  the  Grand  Master, 
the  Master  of  Cyprus,  the  Visitor  of  France,  and  the  Preceptors  of 
Normandy  and  Poitou,  who  had  confirmed  their  previous  confes- 
sions and  had  humbly  asked  for  absolution  and  reconciliation, 
which  had  been  duly  given  them,  and  the  king  is  asked  to  pardon 
them.  There  are  two  things  noteworthy  in  this  which  illustrate 
the  duplicity  pervading  the  whole  affair.  In  the  papal  bulls  of 
August  12,  five  days  before  this  examination  was  commenced,  its 
results  are  fuUy  set  forth,  with  the  assertion  that  the  confessions 
were  free  and  spontaneous.  Moreover,  when,  in  November,  1309, 
this  bull  was  read  over  by  the  papal  commission  to  de  Jlolay,  on 
hearing  its  recital  of  what  he  was  said  to  have  confessed  he  was 
stupefied,  and,  crossing  himseli  twice,  said  he  wished  to  God  the 

•  Bull.  FaeiemmiserieoTdiam.~Rs.yiia.\<l.  anil.  1300,  No.  3, — Dn  Puj,  pp.  04-5, 
86-88,  127,  207-9.— Proems  ties  Templiers  I,  50-3.— -Rayiiouard,  p.  47.— Regest. 
Clemiint.  PP.  V.  T.  IV.  pp.  4S3-4. 

Clement  appointed  six  curatore  in  France  to  look  after  tlie  property  for  tlie 
Holy  See.  By  lettera  of  Jimuary  5, 1309,  lie  gave  thcin  an  allowance  from  the 
Templar  property  of  forty  sous  parim  of  good  money  each  for  evei7  night  which 
they  might  have  to  spend  away  from  home,  at  the  same  time  cautioning  them 
that  they  must  not  fraudulently  leave  their  houses  -without  necessify  {Regoat. 
T.  IV.  p,  439).  A  brief  of  January  3R,  1310,  transferring  &om  the  Bishop  of 
Vaison  to  the  canon,  Gerard  de  Biis'sy,  the  custody  of  certiun  Templar  houses, 
shows  that  Clement  succeeded  in  obtaining  possession  of  a  (Hirtion  (lb,  T.  V. 
p.  66). 
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custom  of  the  Saracens  and  Tartars  were  observed  towards  persons 
so  perveree,  for  they  beheaded  or  cut  in  two  those  who  thus  per- 
verted the  truth.  He  might  have  said  more  had  not  Guillaume  de 
Plaisian,  the  royal  agent,  who  pretended  to  be  his  friend,  cautioned 
him  as  to  the  risk  which  he  ran  in  thus  constructively  retracting 
his  coniession,  and  he  contented  himself  with  asking  for  time  for 
consideration.* 

On  August  12  Clement  issued  a  series  of  bulls  which  regu- 
lated the  methods  of  procedure  in  the  case,  and  showed  that  he  was 
prepared  fully  to  perform  his  part  of  the  agreement  with  Philippe. 
The  bull  Faciens  misencordiam,  addressed  to  the  prelates  of  Chris- 
tendom, recited  at  great  length  the  proceedings  thus  far  taken 
against  the  accused,  and  the  guilt  which  they  bad  spontaneously 
acknowledged ;  it  directed  the  bishops,  in  conjunction  with  inquisi- 
torial commissioners  appointed  by  the  pope,  to  summon  all  Tem- 
plars before  them  and  make  inquisition  concerning  them.  j\fter 
this  provincial  councils  were  to  be  summoned,  where  the  guilt  or 
innocence  of  the  individuals  was  to  be  determined,  and  in  all  the 
proceedings  the  local  inquisitors  had  a  right  to  take  part.  The 
results  of  the  inquisitions,  moreover,  were  to  he  promptly  trans- 
mitted to  the  pope.  With  this  was  enclosed  a  long  and  elaborate 
series  of  articles  on  which  the  accused  were  to  bo  examined — arti- 
cles drawn  up  in  Paris  by  the  royal  officials — and  the  whole  was 
ordered  to  be  published  in  the  vernacular  in  all  parish  churches. 
The  bull  Begnmis  in  cmlis,  addressed  to  all  princes  and  prelates, 
repeated  the  narrative  part  of  the  other,  and  ended  by  convoking, 
for  October  1,  1310,  a  general  council  at  Vienne,  to  decide  as  to 
the  fate  of  the  Order,  to  consult  as  to  the  recovery  of  the  Iloly 
Laud,  and  to  take  such  action  as  might  be  required  for  the  ref or- 
ination  of  the  Church.  By  another  bull,  Faciens  Tms&rioordiam, 
dated  August  8,  a  formal  summons  was  issued  to  aU.  and  singular 
of  the  Templars  to  appear  before  the  council,  personally  or  by  pro- 
curators, on  a  certain  day,  to  answer  to  the  charges  against  the 
Order,  and  the  Cardinal  of  Palestrina,  who  was  in  charge  of  them, 
was  ordered  to  produce  de  Molay  and  the  Preceptors  of  France, 
^Normandy,  Poitou,  Aquitaine,  and  Provence  to  receive  sentence. 
This  was  the  simplest  requirement  of  judicial  procedure,  and  the 


"  Da  Puy,  pp.  33-4, 133. — Bull.  Fallens  muericordiam,. — Procfes,  I.  3^5. 
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manner  in  which  it  was  subsequently  eluded  forms  one  of  the  dark- 
est features  in  the  whole  transaction.  Finally  there  were  other 
bulls  elaborately  providing  for  the  payment  of  the  papal  commis- 
sioners and  inquisitors,  and  ordering  the  Templar  possessions  ev- 
erywhere to  be  sequestrated  to  await  the  result  of  the  trial,  and 
to  be  devoted  to  the  Holy  Land  in  case  of  condemnation.  Much,  it 
was  stated,  had  already  been  wickedly  seized  and  appropriated,  and 
all  persons  were  summoned  to  make  restitution,  under  pain  of  ex- 
communication. All  debtors  to  the  Order  were  summoned  to  pay, 
and  all  persons  cognizant  of  such  debts  or  of  stolen  property  were 
required  to  give  information.  The  series  of  bulls  was  completed 
by  one  of  December  30,  to  be  read  In  all  churches,  declaring  aJl 
Templars  to  be  suspect  of  heresy,  ordering  their  capture  as  such 
and  delivery  to  the  episcopal  ordinaries,  and  forbidding  all  poten- 
tates and  prelates  from  hai'boring  them  or  showing  them  any  aid 
or  favor,  under  pain  of  excommunication  and  interdict.  At  the 
same  time  another  bull  was  directed  to  all  the  princes  of  Christen- 
dom, commanding  them  to  seize  any  Templars  who  might  as  yet 
not  have  been  arrested.* 

The  prosecution  of  the  Templars  throughout  Europe  was  thus 
organized.  Even  such  distant  points  as  Achaia,  Corsica,  and  Sar- 
dinia were  not  neglected.  The  large  number  of  special  inquisitors 
to  be  appointed  was  a  work  of  time,  and  the  correspondence  be- 
tween Philippe  and  Clement  on  the  subject  sliows  that  they  vir- 
tually were  selected  by  the  king.  In  France  tlie  work  of  prose- 
cution was  speedily  set  on  foot,  and,  after  a  respite  of  some  six 
months,  the  Templars  found  themselves  transferred  from  the  im- 
provised inquisitorial  tribunals  set  on  foot  by  Frere  GuiUaurae  to 
the  episcopal  courts  as  provided  by  Clement.     In  every  diocese 

•  Eymer,  III.  101.— Mag.  Bull.  Rom.  IX.  134, 130.— Hard uiti.  VII.  1383, 1289, 
1331, 1353.— Schmidt,  Pabatlichc  Urkuaden  und  Regestcu,  llallc,  188C,  pp. 
71-3.— Raynftld.  aan.  1308,  No.  8.— Contin.  Guill.  Nangiac.  anD.  1308.— Ray- 
nouard,  p.  50.— Regest.  Clement.  PP.  V.  T.  III.  pp.  281  sqq.,  pp.  3C3  aqq.,  380 
sqq.;  T.  IV.  pp.  3,  276  sqq.,  479-83. 

The  3Iaster  of  England  and  the  Master  of  Germany  were  reserved  for  papal 
judgment.  Tlie  bull  Faciem  miecricordiavi,  addressed  to  Oermnny,  contained  no 
command  to  assemble  provincial  councils  (Harduin.  VII.  1353). 

In  spite  of  all  that  had  occurred,  this  bull  seema  to  Lave  taken  the  public  by 
surprise  outside  of  France.  Walter  of  Heiiiingford  calls  it  "lullam  Jtorribilem 
contra  Templarios  "  (Chrou.  Ed.  1S49, 11.  379). 
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the  bishops  were  soon  busily  at  work.  Curiously  enough,  some  of 
them  doubted  whether  they  could  use  torture,  and  apphed  for  in- 
structions, to  which  Clement  answered  that  they  were  to  be  gov- 
erned by  the  written  law,  which  removed  their  misgivings.  The 
papal  instructions  indicate  that  these  proceedings  only  concerned 
those  Templars  who  had  not  passed  through  the  hands  of  Frere 
GuiUaume  and  his  commissioners,  but  there  seems  to  have  been 
little  distinction  observed  as  to  this.  Clement  urged  forward  the 
*  with  Httle  regard  to  formality,  and  authorized  the 
i  to  act  outside  of  their  respective  dioceses,  and  without 
respect  to  the  place  of  origin  of  the  accused.  The  sole  object 
evidently  was  to  extract  from  them  satisfactory  confessions,  as 
a  preparation  for  the  provincial  councils  which  were  to  be  sum- 
moned for  their  final  judgment.  Those  who  had  already  confessed 
were  not  likely  to  retract,  Eefore  the  papal  commission  in  1310, 
Jean  de  Cochiac  exhibited  a  letter  from  Phihppe  de  Vohet  and 
Jean  de  Jamville,  the  papal  and  royal  custodians  of  the  prisoners, 
.  to  those  confined  at  Sens  at  the  time  the  Bishop  of  Orleans  was 
sent  there  to  examine  them  (the  archbishopric  of  Sens  was  then 
vacant),  warning  them  that  those  who  revoked  the  confessions 
made  before  "  los  guisitor  "  would  be  burned  as  relapsed.  Vohet, 
when  summoned  before  the  commission,  admitted  the  seal  to  be 
his,  but  denied  authorizing  the  letter,  and  the  commission  prudent- 
ly abstained  from  pushing  the  investigation  further.  The  nervous 
anxiety  manifested  by  most  of  those  brought  before  the  commis- 
sion that  their  statements  should  accord  with  what  they  had  said 
before  the  bishops,  shows  that  thoy  recognized  the  danger  whicli 
they  incurred,* 

The  treatment  of  those  who  refused  to  confess  varied  with 
the  temper  of  the  bishops  and  their  adjuncts.  The  records  of 
their  tribunals  have  mostly  disappeared,  and  we  are  virtually  left 
to  gather  what  we  can  from  the  utterances  of  a  few  witnesses 
who  made  to  the  commission  chance  allusions  to  their  former  ex- 
periences. Yet  the  proceedings  before  the  Bishop  of  Clermont 
would  show  that  they  were  not  in  all  cases  treated  with  undue 
harehness.    He  had  sixty-nine  Templars,  of  whom  forty  c 


•  Du  Puy,  pp.  110,  135.— Raynouard,  p.  130.~Regcst.  Clement.  PP.  V,T.  IV. 
p.  453-55, 457-8.— Proc&s,  L  71-3, 138, 133, 135,  463, 511,  540,  etc. 
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and  twenty-nine  refused  to  admit  any  evil  in  the  Order.  Tben  be 
assembled  them  and  divided  them  into  the  two  groups.  The  re- 
cusants declared  that  they  adhered  to  their  assertion,  and  that  if 
they  should  subsequently  confess  through  fear  of  torture,  prison, 
or  other  affliction,  they  protested  that  they  should  not  be  believed, 
and  that  it  should  not  prejudice  them,  nor  does  it  appear  that  any 
constraint  was  afterwards  put  upon  them.  The  others  were  asked 
whether  they  had  any  defence  to  offer,  or  whether  they  were  ready 
for  definitive  sentence,  when  they  unanimously  declared  that  they 
had  nothing  to  offer  nor  wished  to  hear  their  sentence,  but  sub- 
mitted themselves  to  the  mercy  of  the  Churcli.  What  that  mercy 
was  we  shall  see  hereafter.  All  bishops  were  not  as  mild  as  he 
of  Clermont,  but  in  the  fragmentary  recitals  before  the  commis- 
sion it  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  the  action  of  the  episco- 
pal tribunals  from  that  of  Frere  Guillaume's  inquisitors.  A  few 
instances  will  suffice  to  show  how,  between  the  two,  testimony 
was  obtained  against  the  Order.  Jean  de  Rompreye,  a  husband- 
man, declared  that  he  knew  nothing  but  good  of  the  Order,  al- 
though he  had  confessed  otherwise  before  the  Bishop  of  Orleans 
after  being  thrice  toi-tured.  Robert  Vigier,  a  serving  brother,  like- 
wise denied  the  accusations,  though  he  had  confessed  them  before 
the  Bishop  of  Kevers  at  Paris,  on  account  of  the  fierceness  of  tlie 
torture,  under  which  he  understood  that  three  of  his  comrades, 
Gautier,  Ilenri,  and  Chanteloup,  had  died.  Bernanl  de  Vado,  a 
priest,  had  been  tortured  by  fire  applied  to  the  soles  of  the  feet  to 
such  an  extent  that  a  few  days  afterwards  the  bones  of  his  heels 
dropped  out,  in  testimony  of  which  he  exhibited  the  bones.  Nine- 
teen brethren  from  P^rigord  had  confessed  before  the  Bishop  of 
Perigord  through  torture  and  starvation — one  of  them  had  been 
kept  for  six  months  on  bread  and  water,  without  shoes  or  upper 
clothing.  Guillaume  d'Erre,  when  brought  before  the  Bishop  of 
Saintes,  had  denied  all  the  charges,  but  after  being  put  on  bread 
and  water  and  threatened  with  torture,  had  confessed  to  renounc- 
ing Christ  and  spitting  at  the  cross — a  confession  which  he  now 
retracts.  Thomas  de  Pamplona,  under  many  tortures  inflicted  on 
him  at  St.  Jean  d'Angely,  had  confirmed  the  confession  made  by 
de  Molay,  and  then,  upon  being  put  ujjon  bread  and  water,  had 
confessed  before  the  Bishop  of  Saintes  to  spitting  at  the  cross,  all 
of  which  he  now  retracts.    These  instances  might  be  multiplied 
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out  of  the  few  who  had  the  hardihood  to  incur  the  risk  of  raartyr'- 
dom  attendant  upon  withdrawing  their  confessions.  Indeed,  in 
the  universal  terror  impressed  on  the  friendless  and  defenceless 
wretches,  we  cannot  condemn  those  who  yielded,  and  can  only  ad- 
mire the  constancy  of  those  who  endured  the  torture  and  braved 
the  stake  in  defonco  of  the  Order.  "What  was  the  general  feeling 
among  them  was  voiced  by  Aymon  de  Barbara,  who  had  thrice 
been  tortured,  and  had  for  nine  weeks  been  kept  on  bread  and 
water.  He  pitifully  said  that  he  had  suffered  in  body  and  soul, 
but  as  for  retracting  his  confession,  ho  would  not  do  so  as  long  as 
he  was  in  prison.  The  mental  struggles  which  the  poor  creatures 
endured  are  well  iUaatrated  by  Jean  de  Cormole,  Preceptor  of 
Moissac,  who  when  brought  before  the  commission  hesitated  and 
would  not  describe  the  ceremonies  at  his  own  reception,  though 
he  declared  that  he  liad  seen  nothing  wrong  at  the  reception  of 
others.  The  recollection  of  the  tortures  which  he  had  endured  in 
Paris,  in  which  he  had  lost  four  teeth,  completely  unnerved  him, 
and  he  begged  to  have  time  for  consideration.  He  was  given 
until  the  next  day,  and  when  he  reappeared  his  resolution  had 
broken,  down.  He  confessed  the  whole  catalogue  of  villainies ;  and 
when  asked  if  he  had  consulted  any  one,  denied  it,  but  said  that 
he  had  requested  a  priest  to  say  for  him  a  mass  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
that  God  might  direct  him  what  to  do.* 

These  instances  will  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  work  in  which 
the  whole  episcopate  of  Prance  was  engaged  during  the  remainder 
of  the  year  130S  and  through  1309  and  1310.  All  this,  however, 
concerned  merely  the  members  of  the  Order  as  individuals.  The 
fate  of  the  Templar  possessions  depended  upon  the  judgment  to 
be  rendered  on  the  Order  as  a  body  corporate,  and  for  this  pm-- 
pose  Clement  had  assigned  for  it  a  day  on  which  it  was  to  appear 
by  its  syndics  and  procurators  before  the  Council  of  Vienne,  to 
put  in  its  defence  and  show  cause  why  it  should  not  be  abolished. 
Seeing  that  the  officers  and  members  were  scattered  in  prison 
throughout  Europe,  this  waa  a  manifest  impossibility,  and  some 
method  was  imperatively  required  by  which  they  could,  at  least 
constructively,  bo  represented,  if  only  to  hear  their  sentence. 


II.  13,  la 
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Among  the  bulls  of  August  12, 1308,  therefore,  there  was  one 
creating  a  cominission,  with  the  Archbishop  of  Narbonne  at  its 
head,  authorized  to  summon  before  it  all  the  Templars  of  France, 
to  examine  them,  and  to  report  the  result.  Subsequent  bulls  of 
May,  1309,  directed  the  commission,  to  set  to  worlt,  and  notilied 
Philippe  concerning  it.  August  8,  1309,  the  commission  assem- 
bled in  the  abbey  of  Sainte-Genevieve,  and  by  letters  addressed 
to  all  the  archbishops  of  the  kingdom  cited  all  Templars  to  ap- 
pear before  them  on  the  first  working-day  after  Martinmas,  and 
the  Order  itself  to  appear  by  its  syndics  and  procurators  at  the 
Council  of  Vienne,  to  receive  such  sentence  as  God  should  decree. 
On  the  appointed  day,  November  12,  the  commissioners  reassem- 
bled, but  no  Templars  appeared.  For  a  week  they  met  daily,  and 
daily  the  form  was  gone  through  of  a  proclamation  by  the  ap- 
paritor that  if  any  one  wished  to  appear  for  the  Order  or  its  mem- 
bers the  commission  was  ready  to  listen  to  him  kindly,  but  with- 
out result.  On  examining  the  replies  of  the  prelates  they  were 
found  to  have  imperfectly  fulfilled  their  duty.  Philippe  evident- 
ly regarded  the  whole  proceeding  with  distrust,  and  was  not  in- 
clined to  aid  it.  A  somewhat  peremptory  communication  on  No- 
vember 18  was  addressed  to  the  Bishop  of  Paris,  explaining  that 
their  proceedings  were  not  against  individuals,  but  against  the 
whole  Order ;  that  no  one  was  to  be  forced  to  appear,  but  that  all 
who  so  chose  must  be  allowed  to  come.  This  brought  the  bishop 
before  them  on  November  22,  with  explanations  and  apologies ; 
and  a  summons  to  Philippe  de  Vohet  and  Jean  de  Jamville,  the 
papal  and  royaJ  custodians  of  the  Templars,  brought  those  officials 
to  promise  obedience.  Yet  the  obstacles  to  the  performance  of 
their  task  did  not  disappear.  On  the  22d  they  were  secretly  in- 
formed tliat  some  persons  had  come  to  Paris  in  lay  garments  to 
defend  the  Order,  and  had  been  thrown  in  prison.  Thereupon 
they  sent  for  Jean  de  Tlvhlaveh,  ^ihtii  of  the  Chatelct,  who  said 
that  by  royai  order  he  had  arrested  seven  men  said  to  be  Tem- 
plars in  disguise,  who  had  come  with  money  to  engage  advocates 
in  defence  of  the  Order,  but  on  torturing  two  of  them  ho  had 
found  this  not  to  be  the  case.  The  matter  proved  to  be  of  little 
significance  except  as  manifesting  the  purpose  of  the  king  to  con- 
trol the  action  of  the  commission.* 

*  Joann.  de  S.  Victor  (Bouquet,  XXI.  654),— Pi-ofi6a,  I.  I-3I. 
in.— 19 
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At  length  the  eommissioii  succeeded  in  securing  the  presence 
of  do  Molay,  of  Hugues  de  Peraud,  and  of  some  of  the  brethren 
confined  in  Paris.  De  Molay  said  he  was  not  wisa  and  learned 
enough  to  defend  the  Order,  but  he  would  hold  himself  vile  and 
miserable  if  he  did  not  attempt  it.  Yet  he  was  a  prisoner  and 
penniless ;  he  had  not  four  deniers  to  spend,  and  only  a  poor  serv- 
ing brother  with  whom  to  advise ;  he  prayed  to  have  aid  and  coun- 
sel, and  he  would  do  his  best.  The  commissioners  reminded  him 
that  trials  for  heresy  were  not  conducted  according  to  legal  forms, 
that  advocates  were  not  admitted,  and  thoy  cautioned  him  as  to 
the  risk  he  incurred  in  defending  the  Order  after  the  confession 
which  he  had  made.  Kindly  they  read  over  to  him  the  report  of 
the  cardinals  as  to  his  confession  at  Chinon ;  and  on  his  manifest- 
ing indignation  and  astonishment,  Guillaume  de  Plaisian,  who 
seema  to  have  been  watching  the  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the 
king,  gave  him,  as  we  have  already  seen,  another  friendly  caution 
which  closed  his  lips.  He  asked  for  delay,  and  when  he  reap- 
peared Guillaume  de  Nogaret  was  there  to  take  advantage  of  any 
imprudence.  From  the  papal  letters  which  had  been  read  to  him 
he  learned  that  the  pope  had  reserved  him  and  the  other  chiefs  of 
the  Order  for  special  judgment,  and  he  therefore  asked  to  have 
the  opportunity  of  appearing  before  the  papal  tribunal  without 
delay.  The  shrewdness  of  this  device  thus  made  itself  apparent. 
It  separated  the  leaders  from  the  rest ;  de  Molay,  Hugues  de  Pe- 
raud,  and  Geoffroi  de  Gonneville  were  led  to  hope  for  special  con- 
sideration, and  selfishly  abandoned  their  followers.  As  for  the 
brethren,  their  answers  to  the  commission  were  substantially  that 
of  Geraud  de  Cans — he  was  a  simple  knight,  without  horse,  arms, 
or  land ;  he  knew  not  how,  and  could  not  defend  the  Order.* 

By  this  time  Philippe  seems  to  have  been  satisfied  that  no 
barm  could  come  from  the  operations  of  the  commission.  His  op- 
position disappeared,  and  he  graciously  lent  them  his  assistance. 
November  28,  a  second  summons  was  sent  to  the  bishops  threaten- 
ing them  with  papal  indignation  for  a  continuance  of  their  neglect, 
and,  what  was  far  more  efficacious,  it  was  accompanied  with  orders 
from  Phihppe  directing  his  jailers  to  afford  to  the  episcopal  offi- 
cials access  to  the  imprisoned  Templars,  while  the  baillis  were 

'  ProcEs,  1.38,  30,41-5,  8S. 
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instructed  to  send  to  Paris,  under  sure  guard,  all  Templars  desir- 
ing to  defend  their  Order.* 

February  3, 1310,  was  the  day  named  in  this  new  citation.  By 
the  5th  Templars  began  to  pour  in,  nearly  all  eager  to  defend 
their  Order.  They  accumulated  until  the  commission  was  embar- 
rassed how  to  deal  with  them,  and  finally,  on  March  28,  five  hun- 
dred and  forty-six  who  had  offered  to  defend  were  assembled  in 
the  garden  of  the  episcopal  palace,  where  the  commissioners  ex- 
plained to  them  what  was  proposed,  and  suggested  that  they 
should  nominate  six  or  eight  or  ten  of  their  number  to  act  as  pro- 
curators; theywould  not  again  have  an  opportunity  of  meeting, 
and  the  commission  would  proceed  on  the  31st,  but  the  procura- 
tors should  have  access  to  them  in  their  several  prisons,  and  should 
agree  with  them  as  to  what  defence  should  be  offered.  A  pro- 
miscuous crowd,  whose  differences  of  dialect  rendered  intercom- 
munication impossible,  abandoned  by  their  natural  leaders  and 
thus  suddenly  brought  together,  was  not  fitted  for  deliberation 
on  so  delicate  an  emergency.  Many  hesitated  about  acting  with- 
out orders  from  the  Master,  for  all  initiative  on  the  part  of  sub- 
ordinates was  strictly  forbidden  by  the  Eule.  The  commissioners 
seem  to  have  been  sincerely  desirous  of  getting  the  matter  into 
some  sort  of  shape,  and  finally,  on  the  31st,  they  ordered  their 
notaries  to  visit  the  honses  in  which  the  Templars  were  confined 
and  report  their  wishes  and  conclusions.  This  was  a  process 
requiring  time,  and  the  reports  of  tlie  notaries  after  making 
their  daily  rounds  are  pitiful  enough.  The  wretched  prisoners 
floundered  helplessly  when  called  u^wn  to  resolve  as  to  their 
action.  Most  of  them  declared  the  Order  to  be  pure  and  holy, 
but  knew  not  what  to  do  in  the  absence  of  their  superiors. 
There  was  a  general  clamor,  often  on  bended  knees,  for  readmis- 
sion  to  the  sacraments.  Many  begged  to  be  assured  that  when 
they  died  they  should  he  buried  in  consecrated  ground ;  others 
offered  to  pay  for  a  chaplain  out  of  the  miserable  allowance  doled 
to  them ;  some  asked  that  the  allowance  be  increased,  others  that 
they  should  have  clothes  to  cover  their  nakedness.  They  were 
urgent  in  the  impossible  request  that  they  should  have  experts 
and  learned  men  to  advise  with  and  appear  for  them,  for  they 

*  Proc&s,  I.  47-S3. 
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were  simple  and  illiterate,  chained  in  prison  and  unable  to  act ;  and 
they  farther  begged  that  security  should  be  given  to  witnesses,  as 
all  vfho  had  confessed  were  threatened  with  burning  if  they  should 
retract.  A  paper  presented  April  4  by  those  confined  ia  the  house 
of  the  Abbot  of  Tiron  is  eloquent  in  its  suggestiveness  as  to  their 
treatment,  for  the  houses  in  which  they  were  quartered  had  appar. 
ently  taken  them  on  speculation.  They  assert  the  purity  of  the 
Order  and  their  readiness  to  defend  it  as  well  as  men  can  who  are 
fettered  in  prison  and  pass  the  night  in  dart  fosses.  They  further 
complain  of  the  insufficiency  of  their  allowance  of  twelve  deniers 
a  day,  for  they  pay  three  deniers  each  per  day  for  their  beds ;  for 
hire  of  kitchen,  napery,  and  cloths,  two  sols  six  deniers  per  week ; 
two  sols  for  taking  off  and  replacing  their  fetters  when  they 
appear  before  the  commission ;  for  washing,  eighteen  deniers  a 
fortnight ;  wood  and  candles,  four  deniers  a  day,  and  ferriage  across 
from  N'otre  Dame,  sixteen  deniers.  It  is  o\'ident  that  the  poor 
creatures  were  exploited  relentlessly.* 

The  outcome  of  the  matter  was  that  on  April  7  nine  repre- 
sentatives presented  a  paper  in  the  name  of  all,  declaring  that 
without  authority  from  the  Master  and  Convent  they  could  not 
appoint  procurators,  but  they  offer  themselves  one  and  aU  in 
defence  of  the  Order,  and  ask  to  be  present  at  the  council  or  wher- 
ever it  is  on  trial.  They  declare  the  charges  to  be  horrible  and 
impossible  Kes  fabricated  by  apostates  and  fugitives  expelled  for 
crime  from  the  Order,  confirmed  by  torturing  those  who  uphold 
the  truth,  and  encouraging  liars  with  recompenses  and  great  prom- 
ises. It  is  wonderful,  they  say,  to  see  greater  faith  reposed  in 
those  corrupted  thus  by  worldly  advantage  than  in  those  who, 
like  the  martyrs  of  Christ,  have  died  in  torture  with  the  palm  of 
martyrdom,  and  in  the  hving  who,  for  conscience'  sake,  have  suf- 
fered and  daily  suffer  in  their  dungeons  so  many  torments,  tribula- 
tions, and  miseries.  In  the  universal  terror  prevailing  they  pray 
that  when  the  brethren  are  examined  there  may  he  present  no 
laymen  or  others  whom  they  may  fear,  and  that  security  may  be 


'  ProcEs,  L  103-51. — It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  allowance  was  in  the 
fearfully  debnaod  currency  of  Philippe  Ic  Be!,  According  to  a  document  of  1318 
the  Hvre  TournoiB  still  was  to  the  sterling  pound  as  1  to  4i  (Olim,  III.  1370). 

Other  Templars  sulisequently  offered  to  defend  the  Order,  malting  five  hun- 
dred and  seventy-three  up  to  May  S. 
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1  them,  for  all  who  have  confessed  are  daily  threatened  with 
burning  if  they  retract.  In  reply  the  commissioners  disavowed 
responsibility  for  their  ill-usage,  and  promised  to  ask  that  they  be 
humanely  treated  in  accordance  with  the  orders  of  the  Cardinal 
of  Palestrina,  to  whom  they  had  been  comraittett  by  the  pope. 
The  Grand  Master,  they  added,  had  been  urged  to  defend  the 
Order,  but  had  declined,  and  claimed  that  he  was  reserved  for  the 
pope.* 

Having  thus  given  the  Templars  a  nominal  opportunity  for 
defence,  the  commissioners  proceeded  to  take  testimony,  appoint- 
ing four  of  the  representatives,  Eenaud  de  Provins,  Preceptor  of 
Orleans,  Pierre  de  Boulogne,  procurator  of  tlie  Order  in  the  papal 
court,  and  Geoffroi  de  Chambonnet  and  Bertrand  de  Sartiges, 
knights,  to  be  present  at  the  swearing  of  the  witnesses,  and  to  do 
■what  might  be  requisite  without  constituting  them  formal  defend- 
ers of  the  Order.  These  four  on  April  13  presontetl  another  paper 
in  which,  after  alluding  to  the  tortures  employed  to  extort  confes- 
sions, they  stated  it  to  be  a  notorious  fact  that  to  obtain  testimony 
from  Templars  sealed  royal  letters  had  been  given  them  promising 
them  liberty  and  large  pensions  for  life,  and  telling  them  that  the 
Order  was  permanently  abolished.  This  was  evidently  intended 
as  a  protest  to  pave  the  way  for  disabling  the  adverse  witnesses, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  the  only  defence  in  the  inquisitorial 
process,  and  with  the  same  object  they  also  asked  for  the  names  of 
all  mtnesses.  They  did  not  venture  to  ask  for  a  copy  of  the  e^n- 
dence,  but  they  earnestly  requested  that  it  should  be  kept  secret, 
to  avert  the  danger  that  might  otherwise  threaten  the  witnesses. 
Subject  to  the  interruption  of  the  Easter  solemnities,  testimony, 
mostly  adverse  to  the  Order,  continued  to  be  taken  up  to  May  &, 
from  witnesses  apparently  carefully  selected  for  the  purpose.  On 
Sunday,  May  10,  the  commissioners  were  suddenly  called  together, 
at  the  request  of  Renaud  de  Provins  and  his  colleagues,  to  receive 
the  startling  announcement  that  the  provincial  Council  of  Sens, 
which  had  been  hastily  assembled  at  Paris,  proposed  to  prosecute 
all  the  Templars  who  had  offered  to  defend  the  Order.  Most  of 
these  had  previously  confessed ;  they  had  heroically  taken  their 
hves  in  their  hands  when,  by  asserting  the  purity  of  the  Order, 

'  ProcSs,  I.  lG5~r2. 
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they  had  constructively  revoked  their  confessions.  The  four 
Templars  therefore  appealed  to  the  commissioners  for  protection, 
as  the  action  of  the  council  would  fatally  interfere  with  the  work 
ill  hand;  they  demanded  apostoU,  and  that  their  persons  and 
rights  and  the  whole  Order  should  be  placed  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  the  Holy  See,  and  time  and  money  be  allowed  to  prosecute 
the  appeal.  They  farther  asked  the  commissioners  to  notify  the 
Archbishop  of  Sens  to  take  no  action  while  the  present  esaminar 
tion  was  in  progress,  and  that  they  be  sent  before  him  with  one  or 
two  notaries  to  make  a  protest,  as  they  can  find  no  one  who  dares 
to  draw  up  such  an  instrument  for  them.  The  commissioners 
were  sorely  perplexed  and  debated  the  matter  until  evening,  when 
they  recalled  the  Templars  to  say  that  while  they  heartily  com- 
passionated tliem  they  could  do  nothing,  for  the  Archbishop  of 
Sens  and  the  council  were  acting  under  powers  delegated  by  the 
pope.* 

It  was  no  part  of  Pliilippe's  policy  to  allow  the  Order  any 
opportunity  to  be  heard.  The  sudden  rally  of  nearly  six  hundred 
members,  after  their  chiefs  had  been  skilfully  detached  from 
them,  and  their  preparations  for  defence  at  the  approaching  coun- 
cil promised  a  struggle  which  he  proceeded  to  crush  at  the  outset 
vrith  his  customary  unscrupulous  energy.  The  opportunity  was 
favorable,  for  after  long  effort  he  had  just  obtained  from  Clement 
the  archbishopric  of  .Sens  (of  which  Paris  was  a  suffragan  see) 
for  a  youthful  creature  of  his  own,  Philippe  de  Marigny,  brother 
of  his  minister  Enguerrand,  who  took  possession  of  the  dignity 
only  on  April  5.  The  bull  Faoiens  tmsericordiam,  had  prescribed 
that,  after  the  bishops  had  completed  their  inquests,  provincial 
councils  were  to  be  called  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  individual 
brethren.  In  pursuance  of  this,  the  king  through  his  archbishops 
was  master  of  the  situation.  Provincial  councUB  were  suddenly 
called,  that  for  Sens  to  meet  at  Paris,  for  Reims  at  Senlis,  for 
Normandy  at  Pont  de  I'Arche,  and  for  N'arbonne  at  Carcassonne, 
and  a  demonstration  was  organized  which  should  paralyze  at  once 
and  forever  all  thought  of  further  opposition  to  his  will.  Xo  time 
was  wasted  in  any  pretence  of  judicial  proceedings,  for  the  canon 
law  provided  that  relapsed  heretics  were  to  be  condemned  with- 


*  ProcSs,  L  173,  aOl-4,  SSS-G 
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out  a  hearing.  On  the  11th  the  Council  of  Sens  was  opened  at 
Paris.  On  the  13th,  while  the  commissioners  were  engaged  in 
taking  testimony,  word  was  brought  them  that  fifty-four  of  those 
who  had  offered  to  defend  the  Order  had  been  condemned  as  re- 
lapsed heretics  for  retracting  their  confessions,  and  were  to  be 
burned  that  day.  Hastily  they  sent  to  the  council  Philippe  de 
Vohet,  the  papal  custodian  of  the  Templars,  and  Amis,  Archdeacon 
of  Orleans,  to  ask  for  delay.  Vohet,  they  said,  and  many  others 
asserted  that  the  Templars  who  died  in  prison  declared  on  peril 
of  their  souls  that  the  crimes  alleged  were  false;  Ilenand  de 
Frovins  and  his  colleagues  had  appealed  before  them  from  the 
council ;  if  the  proposed  executions  took  place  the  functions  of  the 
commission  would  be  impeded,  for  the  witnesses  that  day  and  the 
day  before  were  crazed  with  terror  and  wholly  unfit  to  give  evi- 
dence. The  envoys  hurried  to  the  council-hall,  where  they  were 
treated  with  contempt  and  told  that  it  was  impossible  that  the 
commission  could  have  sent  such  a  message.  The  fifty-four 
martyrs  were  piled  in  wagons  and  carried  to  tho  fields  near  the 
convent  of  S.  Antoine,  where  they  were  slowly  tortured  to  death 
with  fire,  refusing  all  offers  of  pardon  for  confession,  and  manifest- 
ing a  constancy  which,  as  a  contemporary  tells  us,  placed  their 
souls  in  great  peril  of  damnation,  for  it  led  the  people  into  the 
error  of  believing  them  innocent.  The  council  continued  its  work, 
and  a  few  days  later  burned  four  more  Templars,  so  that  if  there 
were  any  who  stiil  proposed  to  defend  the  Order  they  might 
recognize  what  would  be  their  fate.  It  ordered  the  bones  of  Jean 
de  Toume,  former  treasurer  of  the  Temple,  to  be  exhumed  and 
burned;  those  who  confessed  and  adhered  to  tlieir  confessions 
were  reconciled  to  the  Church  and  liberated ;  those  who  persisted 
in  refusing  to  confess  were  condemned  to  perpetual  prison.  This 
was  rather  more  humane  than  the  regular  inquisitorial  practice, 
but  it  suited  the  royal  policy  of  the  moment.  A  few  weeks  later, 
at  Senlis,  the  Council  of  Reims  burned  nine  more ;  at  Pont  de 
I'Arche  three  were  burned,  and  a  number  at  Carcassonne.* 


*  Fisquct,  La  France  Poatificalc,  Sens,  p.  G8,— ProcBa,  1. 374r-5, 28t.—Contin. 
Ciron.G.  de  Fi'aclieto  (Bouquet,  XXI.  83).— Chron.  Anon.  (Bouquet,  XXL  140).— 
Atualr.  Auger.  Hist.  Pontif,  (Eccard  II.  1810). — Ti'itliem.  Chron.  Iliraaug.  ann, 
1307.— Bern.  Guidon.  Flor.  Ciirtrn.  (Bouquet,  XXL  719).— Joann.  do  S.  "Victor 
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This  ferocious  expedient  accomplished  its  purpose.  When,  on 
the  day  after  the  executions  at  Paris,  May  13,  the  commission 
opened  its  session,  the  first  witness,  Aimery  de  ViUiers,  threw 
himself  on  his  knees,  pale  and  desperately  frightened ;  beating  his 
breast  and  stretching  forth  his  hands  to  the  altar,  he  invoked  sud- 
den death  and  perdition  to  body  and  soul  if  he  lied.  He  declared 
that  all  the  crimes  imputed  to  the  Order  were  false,  although  he 
had,  under  torture,  confessed  to  some  of  them.  "When  he  had  yes- 
terday seen  his  fifty-four  brethren  carried  in  wagons  to  be  burned, 
and  heard  that  they  had  been  burned,  he  felt  that  he  could  not 
endure  it  and  would  confess  to  the  commissioners  or  to  any  one 
else  whatever  might  be  required  of  him,  even  that  he  had  slain  the 
Lord.  Jn  conclusion  he  adjured  the  commissioners  and  the  nota- 
ries not  to  reveal  what  be  had  said  to  bis  jailers,  or  to  the  royal 
officials,  for  he  would  be  burned  like  the  fifty-four.  Then  a  pre- 
vious witness,  Jean  Bertrand,  came  before  the  commission  to  sup- 
plicate that  his  deposition  be  kept  secret  on  account  of  the  danger 
impending  over  him.  Seeing  all  this,  the  commission  felt  that 
during  this  general  terror  it  would  be  wise  to  suspend  its  sittings, 
and  it  did  so.  It  met  again  on  the  18th  to  reclaim  fruitlessly  from 
the  Archbishop  of  Sens,  Eenaud  de  Proving,  who  had  been  put  on 
trial  before  the  council.  Pierre  dc  Boulogne  was  likewise  snatched 
away  and  could  not  be  obtained  again.  Many  of  the  Templars 
who  liad  offered  to  defend  the  Order  made  haste  to  withdraw,  and 
all  effort  to  provide  for  it  an  organized  hearing  before  the  Council 
of  Yienne  was  perforce  abandoned.  Whether  Clement  was  privy 
to  this  high-handed  interruption  of  the  functions  of  his  commission 
is  perhaps  doubtful,  but  he  did  nothing  to  rehabilitate  it,  and  his 
quiescence  rendered  him  an  accompfice.    He  had  only  s 


{Bouquet,  XXI.  654-55).— Contin.  Guill.  Nangiac.  aim.  1310.— Grandes  Chro- 
iiiqiies,V.187.—Chi-ou.  Cornel.  ZaQtflletann.  1310  (MarteneAmpl.  Coll.  V.  158).— 
Beasin,  Concil.  Botomagena.  p.  iil. — Rayiiouard,  pp.  118-20. 

It  was  not  all  bishops  who  were  ready  to  accept  the  inquisitorial  doctrine 
that  revocation  of  confeaaiou  was  equiyalont  to  relapse.  The  question  was  dis- 
cussed in  the  Council  of  Narbonne  and  decided  in  the  negative. — Rajnouard,  p. 
lOG. 

The  number  of  tbose  who  refused  to  confess  was  not  insignificant.  Some 
papers  respecting  the  expenses  of  detention  of  Templars  at  Senlis  describe  sisty- 
five  as  not  reconciled,  who  therefore  cannot  have  confessed. — lb.  p.  107. 
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in  betraying  to  a  fiery  death  the  luckless  wretches  ivliom  he  had 
tempted  to  come  forward,* 

On  April  4,  by  the  bull  Alma  Mater,  Clement  had  postponed 
the  Conrteil  of  Vienne  from  October,  1310,  until  October,  1311,  in 
consequence  of  the  inquisition  against  the  Templars  requiring  more 
time  than  had  been  expected.  There  was,  therefore,  no  necessity 
for  haste  on  the  part  of  the  commission,  and  it  adjourned  until 
November  3.  Its  members  were  long  in  getting  together,  and  it 
did  not  resume  its  sessions  until  December  17.  Then  Guillaume 
de  Chambonnet  and  Bertrand  de  Sartiges  were  brought  before  it, 
when  they  protested  that  they  could  not  act  for  the  Order  without 
the  aid  of  Kenaudde  Proving  and  Pierre  de  Boulogne.  These,  the 
commission  informed  them,  had  solemnly  renounced  the  defence 
of  the  Order,  had  returned  to  their  first  confessions,  and  had  been 
condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment  by  the  Council  of  Sens, 
after  which  Pierre  had  broken  jail  and  fled.  The  two  knights 
were  offered  permission  to  be  present  at  the  swearing  of  the  ivit- 
nesses,  with  opportunity  to  file  exceptions,  but  they  declsu'ed  them- 
selves unfitted  for  the  task  and  retired.  Thus  all  pretence  of 
affording  the  Order  a  chance  to  bo  heard  was  abandoned,  and  the 
subsequent  proceedings  of  the  commission  became  merely  an  ex 
parte  accumulation  of  adverse  testimony.  It  sat  until  June,  in- 
dustriously hearing  the  witnesses  brought  before  it ;  but  as  those 
were  selected  by  Phihppe  de  Vohet  and  Jean  do  Jamville,  care 
was  evidently  taken  as  to  the  character  of  the  evidence  that  should 
reach  it.  Most  of  the  witnesses,  in  fact,  had  been  reconciled  to 
the  Church  through  confession,  abjuration,  and  absolution,  and  no 
longer  belonged  to  the  Order  which  they  had  abandoned  to  ite 
fate.  Among  the  largo  number  of  Templars  who  had  refused  to 
confess,  only  a  few,  and  these  apparently  by  accident,  were  allowed 
to  appear  before  it.  There  were  also  a  few  who  dared  to  retract 
what  they  had  stated  before  the  bishops,  but  with  these  slender  ex- 
ceptions all  the  evidence  was  adverse  to  the  Order.  In  fact,  it 
frequently  happened  that  witnesses  ivero  sworn  who  never  reap- 
peared to  give  their  testimony,  and  that  this  was  not  accidental  is 
rendered  probable  by  the  fact  that  Eenaud  de  Provins  was  one  of 
these.    Finally,  on  June  5,  the  commission  closed  its  labors  and 

•  Procfes,  L  875-83. 
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transmitted  without  comment  to  Clement  its  records  as  part  of 
the  material  to  guide  the  judgment  of  the  assembled  Church  at 
the  Council  of  Vienne.* 

Before  proceeding  to  the  last  scene  of  the  drama  at  Yienne,  it 
is  necessary  to  consider  briefly  the  action  taken  with  the  Templars 
outside  of  France.  In  England,  Edward  II.,  on  October  30, 1307, 
replied  to  Philippe's  announcement  of  October  16,  to  the  effect 
that  he  and  his  council  have  given  the  most  earnest  attention  to 
the  matter ;  it  has  caused  the  greatest  astonishment,  and  is  so 
abominable  as  to  be  well-nigh  incredible,  and,  to  obtain  further  in- 
formation, he  bad  sent  for  his  Seneschal  of  Agen.  So  strong  were 
his  convictions  and  so  earnest  his  desire  to  protect  the  threatened 
Order  that  on  December  4  he  wrote  to  the  Kings  of  Portugal,  Cas- 
tile, Aragon,  and  Kapl^  that  the  accusations  must  proceed  from 
cupidity  and  envy,  and  begging  them  to  shut  their  ears  to  detrac- 
tion and  do  nothing  without  deliberation,  so  that  an  Order  so  dis- 
tinguished for  purity  and  honor  should  not  be  molested  until 
legitimately  convicted.  Kot  content  with  this,  on  the  10th  he  re- 
plied to  Clement  that  the  reputation  of  the  Templars  in  England 
for  purity  and  faith  is  such  that  he  cannot,  without  further  proof, 
beheve  the  terrible  rumors  about  them,  and  ho  begs  the  pope  to 
resist  the  calumnies  of  envious  and  wicked  men.  In  a  few  days, 
however,  he  received  Clement's  bull  of  November  22,  and  could 
no  longer  doubt  the  facts  asserted  by  the  head  of  Christendom. 
He  hastened  to  obey  its  commands,  and  on  the  15th  elaborate 
orders  were  already  prepared  and  sent  out  to  all  the  sheriffs  in 
England,  with  minute  instructions  to  capture  all  the  Templars  on 
January  10, 1308,  including  directions  as  to  the  sequestration  and 
disposition  of  their  property,  and  this  was  followed  on  the  20th  by 

'  Hai-duiu.  Vir.  1334.— Procfes,  I.  380-7 :  II.  8-4,  389-73.— Rajnouard,  pp. 
354-6. — A  notarial  attestation  describes  tLo  voluminous  record  as  conaiating  of 
319  folios  with  forty  lines  to  tlie  page,  equivalent  to  17,530  Hues. 

How  close  a  watch  was  kept  on  the  witnesses  is  seen  in  tlio  cise  of  three, 
Martin  ^c  Mont  Richard,  Jean  Durand,  and  Jean  de  Buans,  wlio,  on  Mai  eh  S3, 
asserted  that  they  knew  of  no  evil  in  the  Order.  Two  days  latci  thej  are 
brought  back  to  say  that  tliey  had  lied  through  folly.  When  before  their 
bishops  they  liad  confessed  to  renouncing  and  spitting,  and  it  was  true  What 
persuasions  were  applied  to  them  during  the  interval  no  one  can  tclL — Procfea, 
IL  88-39,  107-9. 
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similar  commands  to  the  EDgHsh  authorities  in  Ireland,  Scotland, 
and  Wales.  Possibly  Edward's  impending  voyage  to  Boulogne  to 
many  Isabella,  the  daughter  of  Philippe  le  Bel,  may  have  had 
something  to  do  with  his  sudden  change  of  purpose.* 

The  seizure  was  made  accordingly,  and  the  Template  were  kept 
in  honorable  durance,  not  in  prison,  awaiting  papal  action ;  for 
there  seems  to  have  been  no  disposition  on  the  part  either  of  Church 
or  State  to  take  the  initiative.  The  delay  was  long,  for  though 
commissions  were  issued  August  12, 1308,  to  the  papal  inquisitors, 
Sicard  de  Lavaur  and  the  Abbot  of  Lagny,  they  did  not  start  until 
September,  1309,  and  on  the  13th  of  tliat  month  the  royal  safe- 
conducts  issued  for  them  show  their  arrival  in  England,  Then  in- 
structions were  sent  out  to  arrest  all  Templars  not  yet  seized  and 
gather  them  together  in  London,  Lincoln,  and  York,  for  the  ex- 
aminations to  be  held,  and  the  bishops  of  those  sees  were  strictly 
charged  to  be  present  throughout.  Similar  orders  wore  sent  to 
Ireland  and  Scotland,  where  the  inquisitors  appointed  delegates  to 
attend  to  the  matter.  It  apparently  was  not  easy  to  get  the  ofti- 
eials  to  do  their  duty,  for  December  14  instructions  were  required 
to  all  the  sheriffs  to  seize  the  Templars  who  were  wandering  in 
secular  habits  throughout  the  land,  and  in  the  following  March 
and  again  in  January,  1311,  the  Sheriff  of  York  was  scolded  for  al- 
lowing those  in  his  custody  to  wander  abroad.  Popular  sympathy 
evidently  was  with  the  inculpated  brethren.! 

At  length,  on  October  20, 1309,  the  papal  inquisitors  and  the 
Bishop  of  London  sat  in  the  episcopal  palace  to  examine  the  Tem- 
plars collected  in  London.  Interrogated  singly  on  all  tlie  numer- 
ous articles  of  accusation,  they  all  asserted  the  innocence  of  the 
Order.  Outside  witnesses  were  called  m  who  mostly  declared 
their  belief  to  the  same  efEect,  though  some  gave  expression  to 
the  vague  popular  rumors  and  scandalous  stories  suggested  by  the 
secrecy  of  proceedings  within  the  Order.  The  inquisitors  were 
nonplussed.  They  had  come  to  a  country  whose  laws  did  not  rec- 
ognize the  use  of  torture,  and  without  it  they  ^vcre  powerless  to 

"  Rymer,  Fcodcra,  III,  18.  34-7, 4C-9. 

t  Regest.  Clement.  PP.  V.  T.  III.  pp.  310,  477.— Rymcr,  Pcccl.  lil.  1G8-9, 173, 
179-80,  182,  195,  203-4,  344. 

Tlio  pay  assigned  to  the  inquisitors  was  three  florins  ench  per  diem,  to  be 
a  the  Templar  property  (Regest,  ubi  sup.). 
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accomplish  the  work  for  which  they  had  been  sent.  In  their  dis- 
gust they  finally  applied  to  the  king,  and  on  December  15  they 
obtained  from  him  an  order  to  the  custodians  of  the  prisoners 
to  permit  the  inquisitors  and  episcopal  ordinaries  to  do  with  the 
bodies  of  the  Templars  what  they  pleased,  "in  accordance  with 
ecclesiastical  law" — ecclesiastical  law,  by  the  hideous  perversion  of 
the  times,  having  come  to  mean  the  worst  of  abuses,  from  which 
secular  law  still  shrank.  Either  the  jailers  or  the  episcopal  offi- 
cials interposed  difficnlties,  for  the  mandate  was  repeated  March 
1, 1310,  and  again  March  8,  with  instructions  to  report  the  cause 
if  the  previous  one  had  not  been  obeyed.  Still  no  evidence  worth 
the  trouble  was  gained,  thongh  the  examinations  were  prolonged 
through  the  winter  and  spring  until  May  24,  when  three  captured 
fugitives  were  induced  by  means  easily  guessed  to  confess  what  was 
wanted,  of  which  use  was  made  to  the  utmost.  At  length  Clement 
grew  impatient  under  this  lack  of  result.  On  August  G  he  wrote 
to  Edward  that  it  was  reported  that  he  had  prohibited  the  use  of 
torture  as  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  and  that  the  in- 
quisitors were  thus  powerless  to  extract  confessions.  No  law  or 
usage,  he  said,  could  be  permitted  to  override  the  canons  provided 
for  such  cases,  and  Edward's  counsellors  and  officials  who  were 
guilty  of  thus  impeding  the  Inquisition  were  hable  to  the  penal- 
ties provided  for  that  serious  offence,  while  the  king  himself  was 
warned  to  consider  whether  his  position  comported  with  his  honor 
and  safety,  and  was  offered  remission  of  his  sins  if  he  would  with- 
draw from  it — ^perhaps  the  most  suggestive  sale  of  an  indulgence 
on  record.  Simdar  letters  at  the  same  time  were  sent  to  aU  the 
bishops  of  England,  who  were  scolded  for  not  having  already  re- 
moved the  impediment,  as  they  were  in  duty  bound  to  do.  Under 
this  impulsion  Edward,  August  26,  again  ordered  that  the  bishops 
and  inquisitors  should  be  allowed  to  employ  ecclesiastical  law,  and 
this  was  repeated  October  6  and  23,  November  22,  and  April  28, 
ISll — in  the  last  instances  the  word  torture  being  used,  and  in  aU 
of  them  the  king  being  careful  to  explain  that  what  he  does  is 
through  reverence  for  the  Holy  See.  August  18, 1311,  similar  in- 
structions were  sent  to  the  Sheriff  of  York.* 

•  Wilkins,  Concil.  Mag.  Brit,  II.  339-98.— Bymer,  IH.  195,  S03-3,  324-5, 
387-83,  260,  374.- Eegest  Clement.  PP.  V.  T.  Y.  pp.  455-7. 
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Thus  for  once  the  papal  Inquisition  found  a  foothold  in  Eng- 
land, but  apparently  its  methods  were  too  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of 
the  nation,  to  be  rewai-ded  with  complete  success.  In  spite  of  ex- 
aminations prolonged  for  more  than  eighteen  months,  the  Tem- 
plars could  not  be  convicted.  The  most  that  could  bo  accomplished 
was,  that  in  provincial  councils  held  in  London  and  York  in  the 
spring  and  summer  of  1311,  thej'  were  brought  to  admit  that  they 
were  so  defamed  for  heresy  that  they  could  not  furnish  the  purga- 
tion required  by  law ;  they  therefore  asked  for  mercy  and  prom- 
ised to  perform  what  penance  might  be  enjoined  on  thom.  Some 
of  them,  moreover,  submitted  to  a  form  of  abjuration.  The  coun- 
cils ordered  them  scattered  among  different  monasteries  to  perform 
certain  penance  until  the  Holy  See  should  decide  as  to  the  future 
of  the  Order.  This  was  the  final  disposition  of  the  Templars  in 
England.  A  Uberal  provision  of  fourpence  a  day  was  made  for 
their  support,  while  two  shillings  was  assigned  to  William  de  la 
More,  the  Master  of  England,  and  on  his  death  it  was  continued  to 
Humbert  Blanc,  tho  Preceptor  of  Auvergne,  who,  fortunately  for 
himself,  was  in  England  at  the  time  of  arrest,  and  was  caught 
there.  This  shows  that  they  were  not  regarded  as  criminals,  and 
the  testimony  of  Walsinghani  is  that  in  the  monasteries  to  which 
they  were  assigned  they  comported  themselves  piously  and  right- 
eously in  every  respect.  In  Ireland  and  Scotland  their  examina- 
tions failed  to  procure  any  proof  against  the  Order,  save  the  vague 
conjectures  and  stories  of  outside  witnesses  industriously  gathered 
together.* 

In  Lorraine,  as  soon  as  news  came  of  the  seizure  in  Erancc,  the 
Preceptor  of  Viliencourt  ordered  the  brethren  under  him  to  shave 
and  abandon  their  mantles,  which  was  virtually  releasing  them 
from  the  Order.     Duke  Thiebault  followed  the  exterminating  pol- 


•  Wilkins,  IT.  314,  373-83,  304-400,— Ejmer,  III.  393,  337, 334,  349,  472-3.— 
Procfes  des  Templiers,  U.  130.— D'ArgentHi  I.  i.  380. 

That  the  ailowance  for  the  Templara  was  ]ibei-iil  is  shown  by  tbat  made  for 
the  Bishop  of  Glasgow  when  confined,  in  1313,  in  the  Castle  of  Porchester.  His 
p^diem.  was  6d,  that  for  his  valet  3<?.,  for  his  chaplain  five  farthings,  and  the  same 
forhbBervaiit(Ejmer,  in.  863).  T!ie  wages  of  tho  janitor  of  the  Temple  in  Lon- 
don was  2^.,  by  a  charter  of  Edward  II.  in  1314  (Wilcke,  H.  498). 
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icy  of  Philippe  with  complete  success.  A  large  nmnber  of  the 
Templars  were  burned,  and  he  managed  to  secure  most  of  their 
property.* 

In  Germany  our  knowledge  of  what  took  place  is  somewhat 
fragmentary.  The  Teutonic  Order  afforded  a  career  for  the  Ger- 
man chivalry,  and  the  Templars  were  by  no  means  so  numerous 
as  in  France,  their  fate  was  not  so  dramatic,  and  it  attracted  com- 
paratiyely  little  attention  from  the  chroniclers.  One  annalist  in- 
forms us  that  they  were  destroyed  with  the  assent  of  the  Emperor 
Henry  on  account  of  their  collusion  with  the  Saracens  in  Pales- 
tine and  Egypt,  and  their  preparation  for  establishing  a  new  em- 
pire for  themselves  among  the  Christians,  which  shows  how  little 
impression  on  the  popular  mind  was  made  by  the  assertion  of 
their  heresies.  For  the  most  part,  indeed,  the  action  taken  de- 
pended upon  the  personal  views  of  the  princely  prelates  who  pre- 
sided over  the  great  archbishoprics.  Burchard  III.  of  Magdeburg 
was  the  first  to  act.  Obliged  to  visit  the  papal  court  in  1307  to 
obtain  the  pallium,  he  returned  in  May,  1308,  with  orders  to  seize 
aU.  the  Templars  in  his  province;  and  as  he  was  already  hostile  to 
them,  he  obeyed  with  alacrity.  There  were  but  four  houses  in  bis 
territories :  on  these  and  their  occupants  he  laid  his  hands,  leading 
to  a  long  series  of  obscure  quarrels,  in  which  he  incurred  excom- 
munication from  the  Bishop  of  Halberstadt,  which  Clement  hast- 
ened to  remove ;  by  burning  some  of  the  more  obstinate  brethren, 
moreover,  he  involved  himself  in  war  with  tlieir  kindred,  in  which 
he  fared  badly.  As  late  as  1318  the  Hospitallers  are  found  com- 
plaining to  John  XXII.  that  Templars  were  stUl  in  possession  of 
the  greater  portion  of  their  property,  f 

The  bull  Faciens  misBrieorddam  of  August,  1308,  sent  to  the 
German  prelates,  reserved,  with  Clement's  usual  policy,  the  Grand 
Preceptor  of  Germany  for  papal  judgment.  With  the  exception 
of  Magdeburg,  its  instructions  for  active  measures  received  slack 

•  ProcEs,  ir.  367.— Calmet,  Hist.  G6u.  de  Lorrniiie,  H.  436. 

t  Gassari  Annal.  Augstbnrgena.  nnn.  1813  {Menken.  Scriptt.  I.  1473).— Tor- 
quati  Series  Pontif.  Magdeburg,  ann.  1307-8  (Menken.  IH.  390).— Hay n aid.  ann. 
1310,  No.  40.— C11T5I1.  Episc.  Merseburgeas.  c.  xxvii.  §  3  (Ludewig  IV.  408).— 
Bothonia  Cbron.  ann.  1311  <Leibnitz  III.  374).— Wilcke,  IL  342,  346,  S24-5.— 
Begest.  Clement  PP.  V.  T.  T.  p.  371.— Schmidt,  PSbstliche  Urkunden  und  Rc- 
gesten,  Halle,  1886,  p.  77.— Havemann,  p.  833. 
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obedience.  It  was  not  to  much  purpose  that,  on  Beceniber  30  of 
the  same  year,  he  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Austria  to  arrest  all  the 
Templars  in  his  dominions,  and  commissioned  the  Ordinaries  of 
Mainz,  Treves,  Cologne,  Magdeburg,  Strassburg,  and  Constance  as 
special  inquisitors  within  their  several  dioceses,  while  he  sent  the 
Abbot  of  Crudacio  as  inquisitor  for  the  rest  of  Germany,  ordering 
the  prelates  to  pay  him  five  gold  florins  a  day.  It  was  not  until 
1310  that  the  great  archbishops  could  be  got  to  work,  and  then  the 
results  were  disappointing.  Treves  and  Cologne,  in  fact,  made 
over  to  Burchard  of  Magdeburg,  in  1310,  their  authority  as  com- 
missioners for  the  seizure  of  the  Templar  lands,  and  Clement  con- 
firmed this  with  instructions  to  proceed  with  vigor.  As  regards 
the  persons  of  the  Templars,  at  Treves  an  inquest  was  held  in 
which  seventeen  witnesses  were  heard,  including  three  Templars, 
and  resulting  in  their  acquittal.  At  Mainz  the  Archbishop  Peter, 
who  had  incurred  Clement's  displeasure  by  transferring  to  his  suf- 
fragans his  powers  as  commissioner  over  the  Templar  property, 
was  at  length  forced  to  caU  a  provincial  council,  May  11, 1310. 
Suddenly  and  unbidden  there  entered  the  AVild-  and  Eheingraf, 
Hugo  of  Salm,  Commander  of  Grumbach,  with  twenty  knights 
fully  armed.  There  were  fears  of  violence,  but  the  archbishop 
asked  Hugo  what  he  had  to  say :  the  Templar  asserted  the  inno- 
cence of  the  Order ;  those  who  had  been  burned  had  steadfastly 
denied  the  charges,  and  their  truth  had  been  proved  by  the  crosses 
on  their  mantles  remaining  unbumed — a  miracle  popularly  believed, 
which  had  much  influence  on  public  opinion.  He  concluded  by 
appealing  to  the  future  pope  and  the  whole  Church,  and  the  arch- 
bishop, to  escape  a  tumult,  admitted  the  protest.  Clement,  on 
hearing  of  these  proceedings,  ordered  the  council  to  be  reassembled 
and  to  do  its  work.  He  was  obeyed.  The  Wildgraf  Frederic  of 
Salm,  brother  of  Hugo  and  Master  of  the  Khine-province,  offered 
to  undergo  the  red-hot  iron  ordeal,  but  it  was  unnecessary.  Forty- 
nine  witnesses,  of  whom  thirty-seven  were  Templars,  were  exam-, 
ined,  and  all  swore  to  the  innocence  of  tho  Order,  The  twelve 
non-Templars,  who  were  personages  of  distinction,  were  emphatic 
in  their  declarations  in  its  favor.  Among  others,  the  Archpriest 
John  testified  that  in  a  time  of  scarcity,  when  tho  measure  of  corn 
rose  from  three  sols  to  thirty-three,  the  commandery  at  Mostaire 
fed  a  thousand  persons  a  day.    The  result  was  a  verdict  of  acquit- 
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tal,  whicli  was  so  displeasing  to  the  pope  tliat  he  ordered  Burchard 
of  Magdeburg  to  take  the  matter  in.  hand  and  bring  it  to  a  more 
satisfactory  conclusion.  Burchard  aeema  to  have  eagerly  obeyed, 
but  the  results  have  not  reached  us.  Archbishop  Peter  continued 
to  hope  for  some  adjustment,  and  when,  after  the  Council  of 
Yienne,  he  was  forced  to  hand  over  the  Templar  property  to  the 
Hospitallers,  he  required  the  latter  to  execute  an  agreement  to  re- 
turn the  manor  of  Topf  stadt  if  the  pope  should  restore  the  Order.* 

In  Italy  the  Templars;  ^vere  not  numerous,  and  the  pope  had 
better  control  over  the  machinery  for  their  destruction.  In  Na- 
ples the  appeal  of  Edward  II.  was  in  vain.  The  Angevine  dynasty 
was  too  closely  allied  to  the  papacy  to  hesitate,  and  when  a  copy 
of  the  .bull  Pastoralis  ^memmentuB^i  November  21, 13.07,  was 
addressed  to  Kobert,  I>nke  of  Calabria,  son  of  Charles  II.,  there 
was  no  hesitation  in  obedience.  Orders  were  speedily  sent  out  to 
all  the  provinces  under  the  Neapolitan  crown  to  arrest  the  Tem- 
plarg^and  sequestrate  their  prGpfirty.__  Philip,  Duke  of  AchalaTahd 
Homania,  the  youngest  son  of  Charles,  was  forthwith  commanded 
to  carry  out  the  papal  instructions  in  all  the  possessions  in  the 
Levant.  January  3,  1308,  the  officials  in  Provence  and  Forcal- 
quier  were  instructed  to  make  the  seizure  January  23,  The  Order 
was  numerous  in  those  districts,  but  the  members  must  have  mostly 
fled,  for  only  forty-eight  were  arrested,  who  are  said  to  have  been 
tried  and  executed,  but  a  document  of  1S18  shows  that  Albert  de 
Blacas,  Preceptor  of  Aix  and  St,  Maurice,  who  had  been  impris- 
oned in  1308,  was  then  still  enjoying  the  Commanderj^  of  St, 
Maurice,  with  consent  of  the  Hospitallers.  The  Templar  movar^ 
bles  woredinded  between  the  pope  and  king,  and  the  landed  pos- 
sesions were  made  over  to  the  Hospital.  In  the  kingdom  of  Na- 
ples itself,  some  fragmentary  reports  of  the  papal  commission  sent 


•Hardain.  ¥11.1353.— RegesL  Clement.  PP.V.T.IY.  pp.  S-4;  T.V.  p,  373. 
— Du  Puy,  pp.  63-3,  ISO-L— Schmidt,  Pabstliche  Urkunden,  p.  77.— Eaynald. 
ann,  1310,  No.  40.— Raynounrd,  pp.  137, 370. — Jo.  Latomi  Cat.  Arcbiepp.  Mogantt. 
(Monkec.  IH.  536),— H.  Mutii  Chron.  Lib.  xxir.  nun.  1311.— Wilcke,  U.  243, 
346,  325,  33B.— Schottmiiller,  I,  445-6. 

Even  Eaynaldus  (ano.  1S07,  No.  13)  allades  to  tbe  iacombustibility  of  tha 
Templars'  crosses  as  an  evidence  in  their  favor. 
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in  1310  to  obtain  evidence  against  the  Order  as  a  whole  and  against 
the  Grand  Preceptor  of  Apulia,  Oddo  de  Valdrio,  show  that  no  ob- 
stacle was  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  inquisitors  in  obtaining  by 
the  customary  methods  the  kind  of  testimony  desired.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  Sicily,  where,  as  we  have  seen,  Frederic  of  Aragon 
bad  admitted  the  Inquisition  in  1304.* 

In  the  States  of  the  Church  we  have  somewhat-fuller  accounts 
of  the  later  proceedings.  Although  we  know  nothing  of  what 
was  done  at  the  time  of  arrest,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  a 
territory  subjected  directly  to  Clement  his  hull  of  November  32, 
1307,  was  strictly  obeyed ;  that  all  members  of  the  Order  were 
seized  and  that  appropriate  means  were  empToyed  to  secure  con- 
fessio_ns_^  ~When  the  papal  commission  was  sent  to  Paris  to  afford 
the  Order  an  opportunity  to  prepare  its  defence  at  the  Council  of 
Vienne,  similar  commissions,  armed  with  inquisitorial  powers, 
were  despatched  elsewhere,  and  the  report  of  Giacomo,  Bishop  of 
Sutri,  and  Kaster  Pandolfo  di  Sabello,  who  were  commissioned  in 
that  capacity  in  the  Patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  although  unfortu- 
nately not  complete,  gives  us  an  insight  into  the  real  object  which 
underlay  the  ostensible  purjjoso  of  these  commissions.  In  October, 
1309,  the  inquisitors  commenced  at  Rome,  where  no  one  appeared 
before  them,  although  they  summoned  not  only  members  of  the 
Order,  but  every  one  who  had  anything  to  say  about  it.  In  De- 
cember they  went  to  Yiterbo,  where  five  Templars  lay  in  prison, 
who  declined  to  appear  and  defend  the  Oi-der.  In  January,  1310, 
they  proceeded  to  Spoleto  without  finding  either  Templars  or 
other  witnesses.  In  February  they  moved  to  Assisi,  where  they 
adopted  the  form  of  ordering  all  Templars  and  their  fautors  to  be 
brought  before  them,  and  this  they  repeated  in  March  at  Gubbio, 
but  in  both  places  without  result.  In  April,  at  Aquila,  they  sum- 
moned witnesses  to  ascertain  whether  the  Templars  Jiad  any 
churches  in  the  Abruzzi,  but  not  even  the  preceptor  of  the  Hos- 
pitallers could  give  them  any  infonnation.  All  the  Franciscans  of 
the  place  were  then  assembled,  but  they  knew  nothing  to  the  (dis- 
credit of  the  Order.    A  few  days  later,  at  Penna,  llicy  adopted  a 


*  Mag.  Bull.  Eoin.  IX.  131-3. —  Archivio  di  Napoli,  MSS.  Cliioccarcllo,  T. 
Vlir,— Du  Puy,pp.  G3-4,  87,  223-0.— EajQoaarcl,  pp.  300,  27&-B4.— Scliottmul- 
ler,  II.  108  sqq. 
Ill,— 20 
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new  formula  by  inviting  all  Templars  and  others  who  desired  to 
defend  the  Order  to  appear  before  them.  Here  two  Templars 
were  found,  who  were-  personally  summoned  repeatedly,  but  they 
refused,  saying  that  they  would  not  defend  the  Order.  One  of 
them,  "Walter  of  Naples,  was  excused,  owing  to  doubts  as  to  his 
being  a  Templar,  but  the  other,  named  Ceeco,  was  brought  before 
the  inquisitors  .and  told  them  of  an  idol  kept  for  worship  in  the 
treasure-chamber  of  a  preceptory  in  Apulia.  In  Slay,  at  Chieti, 
they  succeeded  in  getting  hold  of  another  Templar,  who  confessed 
to  renouncing  Christ,  idol-worship,  and  other  of  the  charges.  B^_, 
May  23  they  were  back  in  Eome  j^auiiig^atations,  but  again  with- 
ont^regult^  The  following~week  they  were  back  at  Viterbo,  re- 
solved to  procure  some  evidence  from  the  five  captives  imprisoned 
there,  but  the  latter  again  sent  word  that  none  of  them  wished  to 
appear  before  the  inquisitors  or  to  defend  the  Order.  Five  times 
in  aU.  they  were  summoned  and  five  times  they  refused,  but  the  in- 
quisitors were  not  to  be  balked.  Tour  of  the  prisoners  were  brought 
forward,  and  by  means  which  can  readily  be  guessed  were  induced 
to  talk.  From  the  7th  of  June  to  the  19th,  the  inquisitors  were 
employed  in  receiving  their  depositions  as  to  renouncing  Christ, 
spitting  on  the  cross,  etc.,  all  of  which  was  duly  recorded  as  free 
and  spontaneous.  On  July  3  the  commissioners  were  at  Albano 
issuing  the  customary  summons,  but  on  the  8th  their  messenger 
reported  that  he  could  find  no  Templars  in  Campania  and  Mari- 
tima ;  and  a  session  at  Velletri  on  the  16th  was  similarly  fruitless. 
The  next  day  tiiey  summoned  other  witnesses,  but  eight  ecclesias- 
tics who  appeared  had  nothing  to  tell.  Then  at  Segni  they  heard 
five  witnesses  without  obtaining  any  evidence.  Castel  Fajole  and 
Tivoli  were  equally  barren,  but  on  the  27th,  at  Palombara,  "Walter 
of  I^aples  was  brought  to  them  from  Penna,  the  doubts  as  to  his 
membership  of  the  Order  having  apparently  been  removed.  Their 
persistence  in  this  case  was  rewarded  with  fuU  details  of  heretical 
practices.  Here  the  record  ends,  ^e  industrious  search  of  nine 
months  through  these  extensive  territories  having  r^idted  in  find- 
ing eighfTemplars,  and  obtaining  seven  incriminating  dep^tions.* 
^^raT'making  allowance  for  those  who  may  have  succeeded~in 
escaping,  it  shows,  like  the  rest  gf^jhe  Italian  proceedLngs..Iioffl^ 
scanty  were  the  numbers  of  the  Order  in  the  Penmsdii.___ 
*  SchottmttUer,  II.  40G-19. 
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Jntherest  of  Italy  Clement's  bull  of^l307,  addressed  to  thearch- 
bishops  andorderiiig  an  inquest,  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  slack- 
ly~o56ye3.~"'TEe'earirest  action  on  record  is  an  order,  in  1308,  of  Frd 
Ottone,  £.quisitor  of  Lombardy,  requiring  the  delivery  of  three  Tem- 
plaj^  to  the  Podest^  of  Casale,  Some  further  impulsion  apparent- 
ly was  requisite,  and  in  1309  Giovanni,  Archbishop  of  Pisa,  was  ap- 
pointed Apostolic  Nuncio  in  charge  of  the  affair  throughout  Tug- 
cany,  Lombardy,  Dalmatia,  and  Istria,  with  a  stipend  of  eight 
florins  per  diem,  to  be  assessed  on  the  Templar  property.  In 
Ancona  the  Bishop  of  Fano  examined  one  Templar  who  con- 
fessed nothing,  and  nineteen  other  witnesses  who  furnished  no  in- 
criminating evidence,  and  in  Eomagnnola,  Eainaldo,  Archbishop 
of  Eavenna,  and  the  Bishop  of  Eiraini  interrogated  two  Templars  at 
Cesena,  both  of  whom  testified  to  the  innocence  of  the  Order,  The 
archbishop,  who  was  papal  inquisitor  against  the  Templars  in  Lom- 
bardy, Tuscany,  Tarvisina,  and  Istria,  seems  to  have  extended  his 
inquest  over  part  of  Lombardy,  though  no  results  are  recorded. 
Papal  letters  were  published  throughout  Italy,  empowering  the 
m£u^isitor§.iQJQokMterthe-Templar  property,  of  which  the  Arch- 
bishops of  Bologna  and  Pisa  were  appointed  administrators ;  it 
was  farmed  out  and  the  proceeds  remitted  to  Clement.  Eainaldo 
of  Bologna  sympathized'with  the  Templars,  and  no  very  earnest 
efforts  were  to  be  expected  of  him.  He  called  a  synod  at  Bologna 
in  1309,  where  some  show  was  made  of  taking  up  the  subject,  but 
no  results  were  reached,  and  when,  in  1310,  his  vicar,  Bonincontro, 
went  to  Eavenna  with  the  papal  buUs,  he  made  no  secret  of  his 
favor  towards  the  accused.  At  length  Eainaldo  was  forced  to 
action,  and  issued  a  proclamation,  November  25, 1310,  reciting  the 
papal  commands  to  hold  provincial  councils  for  the  examination 
and  judgment  of  the  Templars,  in  obedience  to  which  he  summoned 
one  to  assemble  at  Eavenna  in  January,  1311,  calling  upon  the  in- 
quisitors to  bring  thither  the  evidence  which  they  had  obtained  by 
the  use  of  torture.  The  council  was  held  and  the  matter  discussed, 
but  no  conclusion  was  reached.  Another  was  summoned  to  meet 
at  Bologna  on  June  1,  but  was  transferred  to  Eavonna  and  post- 
poned till  June  IS.  To  this  the  bishops  were  ordered  to  bring  all 
Templars  of  their  dioceses  under  strict  guard,  the  result  of  which 
was  that  on  Juno  16,  seven  knights  were  produced  before  the 
council.    They  were  sworn  and  interrogated  seriatim  on  aH  the 
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articles  as  furnished  by  the  pope,  which  they  unanimously  denied. 
Tho  .question  was  then  put  to  the  council  whether  they  should  be 
tortured^jind  it  was  jmswered  in  the  negative,  in  sgite  of  the  oppo- 
sition of  two  Dominican  inquisitors  present.  It  was  decided  that 
the  case  should  not  be  referred  to  the  pope,  in  view  of  the  nearness 
of  the  Council  of  Vienne,  but  that  the  accused  should  be  put  upon 
their  purgation.  The  nest  day,  however,  when  the  council  met 
this  action  was  reversed  and  there  was  a  unanimous  decision  that 
the  innocent  should  be  acquitted  and  tho  guilty  punished,  redcou- 
ing  among  the  innocent  those  who  had  confessed  through  fear  of 
torture  and  had  revoked,  or  who  would  have  revoked  hut  for  fear 
of  repetition  of  torture.  As  for  the  Order  as  a  whole,  the  coun- 
cil recommended  that  it  should  be  preserved  if  a  majority  of  the 
members  ifere  innocent,  and  if  the  guilty  were  subjected  to  abju- 
ration and  punishment  witliin  the  Order.  In  addition  to  the 
seven  knights  there  were  five  brethren  who  were  ordered  to  purge 
themselves  by  August  1,  before  Uberto,  Bishop  of  Bologna,  with 
seven  conjurators ;  of  these  the  purgations  of  two  are  extant, 
and  doubtless  aH  succeeded  in  perfonning  the  ceremony.  It  was 
no  wonder  that  Clement  was  indignant  at  this  reversal  of  all  in- 
quisitorial usage  and  ordered  the  burning  of  those  who  had  thus 
relapsed — though  the  command  was  probably  not  obeyed,  as 
Bishop  Bini  assures  us  that  no  Templars  were  burned  in  Italy. 
The  council  further,  in  appointing  delegates  to  Vienne,  instructed 
them  that  the  Order  should  not  be  abohshed  unless  it  was  found 
to  be  thoroughly  corrupted.  For  Tuscany  and  Lombardy,  Clement 
appointed  as  special  inquisitors  Giovanni,  Archbishop  of  Pisa, 
Antonio,  Bishop  of  Florence,  and  Pietro  Giudici  of  liome,  a  canon 
of  Verona.  These  were  instructed  to  hold  the  inquests,  one  upon 
the  brethren  individually  and  one  upon  the  Order.  They  were 
troubled  with  no  scruples  as  to  the  use  of  torture  and,  as  we 
shall  presently  see,  secured  a  certain  amount  of  the  kind  of  testi- 
mony desired.  Venice  kindly  postponed  the  inevitable  uprooting 
of  the  Order,  and  when  it  eventually  took  place  there  was  no  un- 
Y  hardship.* 


■  Begest.  Clement.  PP.  V.  T.  IV.  p.  301.  -  Bini,  pp.  430-1,  i34,  437^8.  ~ 
Raynald.  ann.  1309,  No.  3,— Kaynouard,  pp.  373-77.— Clirou.  Parmens.  ann. 
1309  (Muratori  a  B.  I.  IS.  8S0).— Du  Puj,  pp.  57-8.— Rubei  Hist.  Ravennat.  Ed. 
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Cyprus  was  the  headquarters  of  the  Order.  There  resided  the 
marshal,  Ayine  d'Osiliers,  who  was  its  chief  in  the  absence  of  the 
Grand  Master,  and  there  was  the  "  Convent,"  or  governing  body. 
It  was  not  until  May,  1308,  that  the  papal  bull  commanding  the 
arrest  reached  the  island,  and  there  could  be  no  pretence  of  a  secret 
and  sudden  seizure,  for  the  Templars  were  advised  of  what  had 
occurred  in  France.  They  had  many  enemies,  for  they  had  taken 
an  active  part  in  the  turbulent  politics  of  the  time,  and  it  had  been 
by  their  aid  that  the  regent,  Amaury  of  Tyre,  had  been  placed  in 
power.  He  hastened  to  obey  the  papal  commands,  but  with  many 
misgivings,  for  the  Templars  at  first  assumed  an  attitude  of  de- 
fence. Kesistance,  however,  was  hopeless,  and  in  a  few  weeks  they 
submitted ;  their  property  was  sequestrated  and  they  were  kept  in 
honorable  confinement,  without  being  deprived  of  the  sacraments. 
This  continued  for  two  years,  until,  in  April,  1310,  the  Abbot  of 
Alet  and  the  Archpriest  Tommaso  of  Eieti  came  as  papal  inquisi- 
tors to  inquire  against  them  individually  and  the  Order  in  general, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Bishops  of  Limisso  and  Famagosta. 
The  examination  commenced  May  1  and  continued  until  June  5, 
when  it  came  abruptly  to  an  end,  in  consequence,  doubtless,  of  the 
excitement  caused  by  the  murder  of  the  Kegent  Amaurj^.  All  the 
Templars  on  the  island,  seventy-five  in  number,  together  with  fifty- 
six  other  -witnesses,  were  duly  interrogated  upon  tlie  long  list  of 
articles  of  accusation.  That  the  Templars  wore  unanimous  in 
.denying  the  charges  and  in  assorting  the,  purity.„ef  the.Qriler  ., 
shows  that  torture  cannot  Have  been  employed.  More  convincing 
as  to  their  infiocence  is  the  evidence  of  the  other  witnesses,  con- 
sisting of  ecclesiastics  of  all  ranks,  nobles,  and  burghers,  many  of 
them  political  enemies,  who  yet  rendered  testimony  emphatically 
favorable.  As  some  of  them  said,  they  knew  nothing  but  good 
of  the  Order,  AH  dwelt  upon  its  liberal  charities,  and  many  de- 
scribed the  fervor  of  the  zeal  with  ^vhich  the  Templars  discharged 
their  religious  duties.  A  few  alluded  to  the  popular  suspicions 
aroused  by  the  secrecy  observed  in  the  holding  of  cliapters  and 
the  admission  of  neophytes ;  the  Dominican  Prior  of  Nicosia  spoke 

1589,  pp.  517, 531,  533,  534, 535, 536.— -Ctimpi,  DelV  Hist  Ecclc3.  <li  Piacenza,  P. 
III.  p.  41.— Barbarano  dei  Jfironi  Hist.  Eccles.  di  Vicenza,  II.  157-8.— Anton, 
Versucli  eiuet  Gescliiclite  tier  Tenipelherrenordeiia,  Leipzig,  1779,  p.  139. 
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of  the  reports  brought  from  France  by  his  brethren  after  the  arrest, 
and  Simon  de  Sarezariis,  Prior  of  the  Hospitallers,  said  that  he  had 
had  similar  intelligence  sent  to  him  by  his  correspondents,  but  the 
eridence  is  unquestionable  that  in  Cyprus,  where  they  were  best 
known,  among  friends  and  foes,  and^speeially  among  those  who 
had  been  in  intimate  relations  with  the  Templars  for  long  periods, 
there  was  ^neral  sympathy  for  the  Order,  and  that  there  had 
been  no  evil  attributed  to  it  until  the  papal  bulls  had  so  unquali- 
fiedly asserted  its  guilt.  All  this,  when  sent  tq^Jsment,  was  nat- 
urally most  unsatisfactory,  and  when  the  time  approached  for  the 
Council  of  Vienne,  he  despatched  urgent  orders,  in  August,  1311, 
taJja.se.the„Templars  tortur^  sojis^to  ^ocure  confessions.  "Wtat 
^vas  the  result  of  this  we  have  no  means  of^nowfng.*  ~ 

In  Aragon,  PhiUppe's  letter  of  October  16, 1307,  to  Jayme  II. 
was  accompanied  with  one  from  the  Dominican,  Fray  Eomeo  de 
Bruguera,  asserting  that  he  had  been  present  at  the  confession 
made  by  de  Molay  and  others.  Notwithstanding  this,  on  Novem- 
ber 17  Jayme,  like  Edward  II.,  responded  with  wann  praises  of 
the  Templars  of  the  Idngdom,  whom  he  refused  to  arrest  without 
absolute  proof  of  guilt  or  orders  from  the  pope.  To  the  latter  he 
wrote  two  days  later  fop  advice  and  instructions,  and  when,  on 
December  1,  he  received  Clement's  bull  of  November  22,  he  could 
hesitate  no  longer,  Kamon,  Bishop  of  Valencia,  and  Ximenes  de 
Luna,  Bishop  of  Saragossa,  who  chanced  to  be  with  him,  received 
orders  to  make  in  their  respective  dioceses  dihgent  inquisition 
against  the  Templars,  and  Fray  Juan  IJotger,  Inquisitor-general  of 
Aragon,  was  instructed  to  extirpate  the  heresy.  As  resistance  was 
anticipated,  royal  letters  were  issued  December  3  for  the  immediate 
arrest  of  all  members  of  the  Order  and  the  sequestration  of  their 
property,  and  the  inquisitor  published  edicts  summoning  them  be- 
fore him  in  the  Dominican  Convent  of  Valencia,  to  answer  for  their 
faith,  and  prohibiting  all  local  officials  from  rendering  them  assist- 
ance. Jayme  also  summoned  a  council  of  the  prelates  to  meet  Jan- 
uary 6, 1308,  to  deliberate  on  the  subject  with  the  inquisitor.  A 
number  of  arrests  were  effected ;  some  of  the  brethren  shaved  and 


-  Scliottmullor,  I.  457-09,  494;  II.  147-~400.— Du  Puj,  pp.  63,  lOfi-7.— Eay- 
nouard,  p.  385. 
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threw  off  their  mantles  and  succeeded  in  hiding  themselves ;  some 
endeavored  to  escape  by  sea  with  a  quantity  of  treasure,  but  ad- 
verse storms  cast  them  hack  upon  the  coast  and  they  were  seized. 
The  great  body  of  the  knights,  however,  threw  themselves  into 
their  castles.  Ramon  Sa  Guardia,  Preceptor  of  Mas  Deu  in  Kous- 
sillon,  was  acting  as  lieutenant  of  the  Commander  of  Aragon,  and 
fortified  himself  in  Miravet,  while  othera  occupied  tlie  strongholds 
of  Ascon,  Mont90,  Cantavieja,  Vilell,  Castellot,  and  Chalamera. 
On  January  20, 1308,  they  were  summoned  to  appear  before  the 
Council  of  Tarragona,  but  they  refused,  and  Jayme  promised  the 
prelates  that  he  would  use  the  whole  forces  of  the  kingdom  for 
their  subjugation.  This  proved  no  easy  task.  The  temporal  and 
spiritual  lords  promised  assistance,  except  the  Count  of  XJrgel,  the 
Viscount  of  Hocaberti,  and  the  Bishop  of  Girona ;  but  public  sym- 
pathy was  with  the  Templars,  Many  noble  youths  embraced 
their  cause  and  joined  them  in  their  castles,  while  the  people 
obeyed  slackly  the  order  to  take  up  arms  against  them.  The 
knights  defended  themselves  bravely.  Castellot  surrendered  in 
I^ovember,  soon  after  which  Sa  Guardia,  in  Miravet,  rejected  the 
royal  ultimatum  that  they  should  march  out  with  their  arms  and 
betake  themselves  by  twos  and  threes  to  places  of  residence,  from 
which  they  were  not  to  wander  farther  than  two  or  three  bow- 
shots, receiving  a  liberal  allowance  for  their  support,  while  the 
king  should  ask  the  pope  to  order  the  bishops  and  inquisitors  to 
expedite  the  process.  In  response  to  this  Sa  Guardia  addressed 
Clement  a  manly  appeal,  pointing  out  the  services  rendered  to  re- 
ligion by  the  Order ;  that  many  knights  captured  by  the  Saracens 
languished  in  prison  for  twenty  or  thirty  years,  when  by  abjuring 
they  conld  at  once  regain  their  liberty  and  be  ricldy  rewarded — 
seventy  of  their  brethren  were  at  that  moment  enduring  such  a 
fate.  They  were  ready  to  appear  in  judgment  before  the  pope,  or 
to  maintain  their  faith  against  all  accusers  by  arras,  as  was  custom- 
ary with  knights,  but  they  had  no  prelates  or  advocates  to  defend 
them,  and  it  was  the  duty  of  the  pope  to  do  so.  A  month  after 
this  Miravet  was  forced  to  surrender  at  discretion,  and  in  another 
month  all  the  rest,  except  Montgo  and  Chalamera,  which  held  out 
until  near  July,  1309,  Clement  at  once  took  measur-es  to  get  pos- 
session of  the  Templar  property,  but  Jaymo  refused  to  deliver  it 
to  the  papal  commissioners,  alleging  that  most  of  it  bad  been  de- 
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rived  from  the  crown,  and  that  he  had  made  heavy  outlays  on  the 
sieges ;  the  most  that  he  would  promise  was  that  if  the  council 
should  aboUsh  the  Order  he  would  surrender  the  property,  subject 
to  the  rights  and  claims  of  the  crown.  Clement  seems  to  have 
sought  a  temporary  compromise.  In  letters  of  January  5,  1309, 
he  announces  that  the  Templars  of  Aragon  and  Catalonia,  like 
faithful  sons  of  the  Church,  Jiad  ivTitten  to  him  offering  to  surren- 
der their  persons  and  property  to  the  Holy  See,  and  to  obey  his 
commands  in  every  way ;  he  therefore  sends  his  chaplain,  Ber- 
trand,  Prior  of  Cessenon,  to  receive  them  and  transfer  them  to  the 
custody  and  care  of  the  king,  taking  from  him  sealed  letters  that 
he  holds  them  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  See.  Whether  Jayme  as- 
sented to  this  arrangement  as  to  the  property  does  not  appear,  but 
lie  was  not  punctilious  about  the  persons  of  the  Templars,  and  on 
July  li  he  issued  orders  to  the  viguiers  to  deliver  them  to  the  in- 
quisitor and  ordinaries  when  required.  In  1310  Clement  sent  to 
Aragon,  as  elsewhere,  special  papal  inquisitors  to  conduct  the  trials. 
They  were  met  by  the  same  difficulties  as  in  England  :  in  Aragon 
torture  was  not  recognized  by  the  law,  and  in  1325  we  find  the 
Cortes  protesting  against  its  use  and  against  the  inquisitorial  pro- 
cess as  infractions  of  the  recognized  liberties  of  the  land,  and  the 
king  admitting  the  protest  and  promising  that  such  methods  should 
not  be  employed  except  for  counterfeiters,  and  then  only  in  the 
case  of  strangers  and  vagabonds.  Still  the  inquisitors  did  wliat 
they  could.  At  their  request  the  king,  July  5, 1310,  ordered  his 
baillis  to  put  the  Templars  in  irons  and  to  render  their  prison 
'  harsher.  Then  the  Council  of  Tarragona  interfered  and  asked 
that  they  be  kept  in  safe  but  not  afflictive  custody,  seeing  that 
nothing  had  as  yet  proved  their  guilt,  and  their  case  was  still  un- 
decided. In  accordance  witli  this,  on  October  30,  the  king  ordered 
that  they  should  be  free  in  the  castles  where  they  were  confined, 
giving  their  parole  not  to  escape  under  pain  of  being  reputed  her- 
etics. This  was  not  the  way  to  obtain  the  desired  evidence,  and 
Clement,  March  18, 1311,  ordered  them  to  be  tortured,  and  asked 
Jayme  to  lend  his  aid  to  it,  seeing  that  the  proceedings  thus  far 
had  resulted  only  in  "  vehement  suspicion."  This  cruel  command 
was  not  at  first  obeyed.  In  May  the  Templars  prayed  the  king 
to  urge  the  Archbishop  of  Tarragona  to  have  their  case  decided  ia 
the  council  then  impending,  and  Jayme  accordingly  addressed  the 
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archbishop  to  that  effect,  but  nothing  was  done,  and  in  August  he 
ordered  them  to  be  again  put  in  chains  and  harshly  imprisoned. 
The  papal  representatives  were  evidently  growing  impatient,  as 
the  time  set  for  the  Council  of  Vienne  was  approaching,  and  the 
papal  demands  for  adverae  evidence  remained  unsatisfied.  Finally, 
on  the  eve  of  the  a^embling  of  the  council,  the  king  yielded  to  the 
pope.  September  29  he  issued  an  order  appointing  Umbert  de  Cap- 
depont,  one  of  the  royal  judg^,  to  assist  at  the  judgment,  when 
sentence  should  be  rendered  by  the  inquisitors,  Petlro  de  Montclus 
and  Juan  Llotger,  along  with  the  Bishops  of  Lerida  and  Vich,  who 
had  been  especially  commissioned  by  the  pope.  Wo  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  details  of  the  investigation,  but  tlicre  is  evidence 
that  torture  was  unsparingly  used,  for  thero  is  a  royal  letter  of 
December  3  ordering  medicaments  to  be  prepared  for  those  of  the 
Templai^  who  might  need  them  in  consequence  of  sickness  or  tort- 
ure. At  last,  in  March,  1313,  the  Archbisliop  of  Tarragona  asked 
to  have  them  brought  before  his  provincial  council,  then  about  to 
assemble,  and  the  king  assented,  but  nothing  was  done,  probably 
because  the  Council  of  Vienne  was  still  in  session  ;  but  after  the 
dissolution  of  the  Order  had  been  proclaimed  by  Clement,  and  the 
fate  of  the  members  was  relegated  to  the  local  councils,  one  was 
held,  October  18,  1312,  at  Tarragona,  which  decided  the  question 
so  long  pending.  The  Templars  were  brought  before  it  and  rigor- 
ously examined.  November  4  the  sentence  Avas  publicly  read, 
pronouncing  an  unqualified  acquittal  from  all  the  errors,  crimes, 
and  impostures  with  which  they  were  charged ;  they  were  declared 
beyond  suspicion,  and  no  one  should  dare  to  defame  them.  In 
view  of  the  di^olution  of  the  Order  the  council  was  somewhat 
puzzled  to  know  what  to  do  with  them,  but  after  prolonged  debate 
it  w^as  determined  that  until  the  pope  should  otherwise  decree 
they  should  reside  in  the  dioceses  in  which  their  property  lay,  re- 
ceiving proper  support  from  their  sequestrated  lands.  This  decree 
was  carried  out,  and  when  the  property  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Hospitallers  it  was  burdened  with  these  charges.  In  1319  a 
list  of  pensions  thus  payable  by  the  Hospitallers  would  seem  to 
show  that  the  Templars  were  liberally  provided  for,  and  received 
what  was  due  to  them.* 

'  Allan,  Bulletin  de  la  SociGte  de3  PyrCndus  Oricntalcs,  1867,  Tool.  XV.  pp. 
87-43,  67-9,  72,  76-8,  M-B.— Zurita,  Afiales  de  Ai-agon,  Lib.  v,  c.  72,  Lib.  \j.  c. 
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Jayme  I.  of  Majorca  was  in  no  position  to  resist  the  pressure 
brought  upon  him  by  Philippe  le  Eel  and  Clement.  His  little 
kingdom  consisted  of  the  Balearic  Isles,  the  counties  of  Eoussillon 
and  Cerdagne,  the  Seignory  of  Montpellier  and  a  few  other  scat- 
tered possessions  at  the  mercy  of  his  powerful  neighbor.  He 
promptly  therefore  obeyed  the  papal  bull  of  November  22, 1307, 
and  by  the  end  of  the  month  the  Templars  in  his  dominions  were 
all  arrested.  In  Eoussillon  the  only  preceptory  was  that  of  Mas 
Deu,  which  was  one  of  the  strongholds  of  the  land,  and  there  the 
Templars  were  collected  and  confined  to  the  number  of  twenty- 
five,  including  the  Preceptor,  Earaon  Sa  Guardia,  the  gallant  de- 
fender of  Miravct,  who  after  his  surrender  was  demanded  by  the 
King  of  Majorca  and  willingly  joined  his  comrades.  We  know 
nothing  of  what  took  place  on  the  islands  beyond  the  fact  of  the 
arrest,  but  on  the  mainland  we  can  follow  with  some  exactness 
the  course  of  events.  Roussillon  constituted  the  diocese  of  Elne, 
which  was  suffragan  to  the  archbishopric  of  I^arbonne.  May  5, 
1309,  the  archbishop  sent  to  Kamon  Costa,  Bishop  of  Elne,  the  ar- 
ticles of  accusation  with  the  papal  buU  ordering  an  inquest.  The 
good  bisliop  seems  to  have  been  in  no  haste  to  comply,  but,  plead- 
ing illness,  postponed  the  matter  until  January,  1310.  Then,  in 
obedience  to  the  instructions,  he  summoned  two  Franciscans  and 
two  Dominicans,  and  with  two  of  his  cathedral  canons  he  pro- 
ceeded to  interrogate  the  prisoners.  It  is  evident  that  no  torture 
was  employed,  for  in  their  prolonged  examinations  they  substan- 
tially agreed  in  asserting  the  purity  and  piety  of  the  Order,  and 
their  chaplain  offered  in  evidence  their  book  of  ritual  for  recep- 
tions in  the  vernacular,  commencing, "  Quan  aloiim  promn  requer 
la  compaya  de  la  Ifayso.'"  "With  manly  indignation  they  refused 
to  believe  that  the  Grand  Master  and  chiefs  of  the  Order  had  con- 
fessed to  the  truth  of  the  charges,  but  if  they  had  done  so  they 
had  lied  in  their  throats— or,  as  one  of  them  phrased  it,  they  were 
demons  in  human  skin.  With  regard  to  the  cord  of  chastity,  an 
humble  peasant  serving  brother  explained  not  only  that  it  was 
procured  wherever  they  chose,  but  that  if  it  chanced  to  break 


61.— Hegcst.  Clement.  PP.  V.  T.  IV.  pp.  435  E<jq,— La  Fuente,  Hist.  Ecles.  de 
Bspafis,  H.  369-70.— Ptol.  Luceus.  Hist.  Eccles.  Lib.  xxiv.  (Muratori  S.  RL  XL 
iaS8).— Concil.  Tarraconens.  nnn,  1313  fAguirre,  TI.  333-4). 
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while  ploughing  it  was  at  once  temporarily  replaced  with  one 
made  of  reeds.  The  voluminous  testimony  was  forwarded,  with  a 
simple  certificate  of  its  accuracy,  by  Bishop  Ramon,  August  31, 
1310,  which  shows  that  he  was  in  no  haste  to  transmit  it.  It  could 
have  proved  in  no  sense  satisfactory,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  cruel  orders  of  Clement,  in  March,  1311,  to  procure  con- 
fessions by  torture  were  duly  obeyed,  for  Jean  de  Bourgogne,  sac- 
ristan of  Majorca,  was  appointed  by  Clement  inquisitor  for  the 
Templars  in  Aragon,  Navarre,  and  Majorca,  and  the  same  methods 
must  unquestionably  have  been  followed  in  all  the  kingdoms. 
After  the  Council  of  Vienne  there  ensued  a  rather  curious  con- 
troversy between  the  archbishops  of  Tarragona  and  Narbonne  on 
the  subject.  The  former,  with  the  Bishop  of  Valencia,  was  papal 
custodian  of  Templar  property  in  Aragon,  Majorca,  and  Navarre. 
He  seems  thus  to  have  imagined  that  he  held  jurisdiction  over  the 
Templars  of  RoussiUon,  for,  October  15, 1313,  he  declared  Eamon 
Sa  Guardia  absolved  and  innocent,  and  directed  him  to  live  with 
his  brethren  at  Meis  Deu,  with  a  pension  of  three  hundred  and 
fifty  livres,  and  the  use  of  the  gardens  and  orchards,  the  other 
Templars  having  pensions  ranging  from  one  hundred  to  thirty 
livres.  Yet,  in  September,  1315,  Bernard,  Arclibishop  of  Nar- 
bonne,  ordered  Bishop  Kamon's  successor  Guillen  to  bring  to  the 
provincial  council  which  he  had  summoned  all  the  Templars  im- 
prisoned in  his  diocese,  together  with  the  documents  relating  to 
their  trials,  in  order  that  their  persons  might  be  disposed  of.  King 
Jayme  I.  had  died  in  1311,  but  bis  son  and  successor,  Sancho,  in- 
tervened, saying  that  Clement  had  placed  the  Templars  in  his 
charge,  and  he  would  not  surrender  them  without  a  papal  order 
— the  papacy  at  that  time  being  vacant,  with  little  prospect  of  an 
early  election.  He  added  that  if  they  were  to  be  punished  it  be- 
longed to  him  to  have  them  tried  in  his  court,  and  to  protect  his 
jurisdiction  he  appealed  to  the  future  pope  and  council.  This  was 
effectual,  and  the  Templars  remained  undistm'bed.  A  statement 
of  pensions  paid  in  1319  shows  that  of  the  twenty-five  examined 
at  Mas  Deu  in  1310  ten  had  died ;  the  remainder,  with  one  addi- 
tional brother,  were  drawing  pensions  amounting  in  the  aggregate 
to  nine  hundred  and  fifty  livres  a  year.  On  tlie  island  of  Majorca 
there  were  still  nine  whose  total  pensions  wore  three  hundred  and 
eixty-two  livres  ten  sols.    In  1329  there  were  stiU.  nine  Templars 
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receiving  pensions  allotted  on  the  Preceptory  of  Mas  Deu,  though 
most  of  them  had  retired,  to  their  houses,  for  they  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  restricted  as  to  their  place  of  residence.  By  this 
time  the  indomitable  Earaon  Sa  Guardia's  name  had  disappeared. 
One  by  one  they  dropped  off,  yntil  in  1350  there  was  but  a  single 
survivor,  the  knight  Berenger  dez  Coll.* 

In  Castile  no  action  seems  to  have  been  taken  until  the  bull 
Faciens  tmsericordiam  of  August  12,  1308,  was  sent  to  the  prel- 
ate ordering  them  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  Dominican, 
Eymeric  de  Navas,  as  inquisitor.  Fernando  lY.  then  ordered  the 
Templars  arrested,  and  their  lands  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
bishops  until  the  fate  of  the  Order  should  be  determined.  There 
was  no  alacrity,  however,  in  pursuing  the  affair,  for  it  was  not 
until  April  15, 1310,  that  Archbishop  Gonzalo  of  Toledo  cited  the 
Master  of  Castile,  Kodrigo  Yballez,  and  his  brethren  to  appear  be- 
fore him  at  Toledo,  For  the  province  of  Compostella,  comprising 
Portugal,  the  archbishop  held  a  council  at  Medina  del  Campo, 
where  thirty  Templars  and  three  other  witnesses  were  examined, 
all  of  whom  testified  in  favor  of  the  Order;  a  priest  swore  that 
he  had  heard  the  confessions  of  many  Templars  on  their  death- 
beds, as  well  as  others  mortally  wounded  by  the  infidel,  and  all 
were  orthodox.  No  better  success  attended  inquests  held  by  the 
Bishop  of  Lisbon  at  Medina  Celi  and  Orense.  The  only  judicial 
action  of  which  we  have  notice  was  that  of  the  Council  of  Salor- 
manca  for  the  province  of  Compostella,  where  the  Templars  were 
unanimously  acquitted,  and  the  cruel  orders  to  torture  them  issued 
the  next  year  by  Clement  seem  to  have  been  disregarded.  After 
the  Order  was  dissolved  the  Templars  for  the  most  part  continued 
to  lead  exemplary  lives.  Many  retired  to  the  mountains  and  ended 
their  days  as  anchorites,  and  after  death  their  bodies  remained  in- 
corruptible, in  testimony  of  the  sainthness  of  their  martyrdom.t 

•  Allart,  op.  cit.  pp.  S4, 42,  Ofl,  CO,  73-4, 1Q,  8!-i,  86, 93-8,  lOS.—ProcSs,  II.  434- 
515.— Vaissette,  IV.  153. 

I  have  met  ivith  no  details  as  to  the  treatment  of  the  Templars  of  Navarre ; 
but  as  Louis  Hutin,  son  of  Philippe  le  Bel,  succeeded  to  that  kingdom  in  1307, 
of  course  the  French  methods  prevailed  there,  and  tlie  papal  Inquisitor,  Jean  de 
Bourgogne,  had  full  opportunity  to  procure  testimony  ia  what  uinnner  was  moat 
effective. 

+  Eegcat.  Clement.  PP.  V.  T.  III.  pp,  289,  299,—  Llorente,  CIi.  in.  Ai't.  3,  No. 
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Portugal  belonged  ecclesiastically  to  the  province  of  Corapos- 
tella,  and  the  Bishop  of  Lisbon,  commissioned  to  investigate  the 
Order,  found  no  ground  for  the  charges.  The  fate  of  the  Templars 
there  was  exceptionally  fortunate,  for  King  Diniz,  grateful  for 
their  services  in  his  wars  with  the  Saracens,  founded  a  new  Order, 
that  of  Jesus  Christ,  or  de  Avis,  and  procured  its  approval  in  1318 
from  John  XXII.  To  this  safe  refuge  the  Templars  and  their 
lands  were  transferred,  the  commander  and  many  of  the  precep- 
tors retaining  their  rank,  and  the  new  Order  was  thus  merely  a 
continuation  of  the  old.* 

The  period  finally  set  for  the  Council  of  Vienne  was  approach- 
ing, and  thus  far  Clement  had  failed  to  procure  any  evidence  of 
weight  against  the  Templars  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Franco, 
where  bishop  and  inquisitor  had  been  the  tools  of  Philippe's  re- 
morseless energy.  Clement  may  at  the  first  have  been  Pliilippe's 
unwilling  aecomphce,  but  if  so  he  had  long  since  gone  too  far  to 
retract.  "Wliether,  as  beheved  by  many  of  his  contemporaries,  he 
was  sharing  the  spoils,  is  of  little  moment.  He  had  committed 
hmiself  personally  to  all  Europe,  in  the  bull  of  November  22, 1307, 
to  the  assertion  of  the  Templars'  guilt,  and  had  repeated  this  em- 
phatically in  his  subsequent  utterances,  with  details  admitting  of 
no  retraction  or  explanation ;  he,  as  well  as  they,  was  on  trial 
before  Christendom,  and  their  acquittal  by  the  council  would  he 
his  conviction.  He  was,  therefore,  no  judge,  but  an  antagonist, 
forced  by  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  to  destroy  them,  no  mat- 
ter through  what  unscrupulous  methods.  As  the  council  drew 
near  his  anxiety  increased,  and  he  cast  ai'ound  for  means  to  secure 
the  testimony  which  should  justify  him  by  proving  the  heresy  of 
the  Order,  We  have  seen  how  he  urged  Edward  II,  to  introduce 
torture  into  the  hitherto  unpolluted  courts  of  England,  and  how  he 
succeeded  in  having  the  brethren  of  Aragon  tortured  in  violation 
of  the  liberties  of  the  land.  These  were  but  specimens  of  a  series 
of  bulls,  perhaps  the  most  disgraceful  that  ever  proceeded  from  a 
vicegerent  of  God.     From  Cyprus  to  Portugal,  prince  and  prel- 

6, 7.— Mariana,  Lib.  xv.  c.  10  (Ed.  1789,  p.  390,  note).— Eaynouard,  pp.  138,  283^ 
66.— Aguiwe,  VI.  330.— La  Fuecto,  Hist.  Eclea.  IL  308-70. 

•  Eaynouard,  pp.  304,  367.— Raynald.  aim.  1317,  No.  40.— -Zuntd,  Lib.  vi.  c. 
26 — LaFuente,n.  873. 
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ate  were  ordered  to  obtain  confessions  by  torture ;  in  some  places, 
he  said,  it  had  been  negligently  and  imprudently  omitted,  and  the 
omission  must  be  repaired.  The  canons  required  that  in  such 
cases  those  who  refused  to  confess  must  be  submitted  to  a  "  re- 
ligious torturer"  and  the  truth  thus  be  forced  from  them.  So 
earnest  was  he  that  he  wrote  to  his  legate  in  Rhodes  to  go  to 
Cyprus  and  personally  see  that  it  was  done.  The  result  in  such 
cases  was  to  be  sent  to  him  as  speedily  as  possible.* 

How  much  of  human  agony  these  inhuman  orders  caused  can 
never  be  known.  It  was  not  merely  that  those  who  had  hitherto 
been  spared  the  rack  were  now  subjected  to  it,  but,  in  the  eager- 
ness to  supplement  the  evidence  on  hand,  those  who  had  already 
undergone  torture  were  brought  from  their  dungeons  and  again 
subjected  to  it  with  enhanced  severity,  in  order  to  obtain  from 
them  still  more  extravagant  admissions  of  guilt.  Thus  at  Flor- 
ence thirteen  Templars  had  been  duly  inqnisitioned  in  1310,  and 
some  of  them  had  confessed.  Under  the  fresh  papal  urgency  the 
inquisitors  again  assembled  in  September,  1311,  and  put  them 
through  a  fresh  series  of  examinations.  Six  of  them  yielded  testi- 
mony in  every  way  satisfactory — the  adoration  of  idols  and  cats 
and  the  rest.  Seven  of  them,  however,  were  obstinate,  and  testi- 
fied to  the  innocence  of  the  Order.  The  inquisitors  showed  their 
appreciation  of  what  Clement  wanted  by  sending  him  only  the 
six  confessions.  The  other  seven  brethren,  they  reported,  had 
been  duly  tortured,  but  had  stated  nothing  that  was  worth  the 
sending,  as  they  were  serving  brethren  or  newly  initiated  mem- 
bers who,  presumably,  were  ignorant — although  elsewhere  the 
most  damaging  evidence  had  been  obtained  from  such  brethren 
and  utilized.  Clement  evidently  knew  his  man  when  he  selected 
the  Archbishop  of  Pisa  as  the  head  of  this  inquisition.  We  hap- 
pen to  have  another  illustration  of  the  results  of  Clement's  urgency 
in  preparing  for  the  council.  In  the  Chateau  d'Alais  the  Bishop 
of  Nimes  held  thirty-three  Templars  who  had  already  been  ex- 
amined and  confessions  extorted  from  some  of  them,  ivhich  had 
mostly  been  retracted.  Under  Clement's  orders  for  fresh  tortures 
twenty-nine  survivors  of  these  (four  having  meanwhile  died  in 
prison)  were  brought  out  in  August,  1311.     Some  of  them  had 


'  Rajnaia.  auu.  1311,  No,  53.— Eaynouard,pp.  16G-7.— Schottmiiller,  I.  395, 
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T  been  tortured  three  years  before,  but  now  all  were  toi-t- 
ured  again,  with  the  result  of  obtaining  the  kind  of  testimony  re- 
quired, including  demon-worship.* 

In  spite  of  all  these  precautions  it  required  the  most  arbitrary- 
use  of  both  papal  and  kingly  influence  to  force  from  the  council  a 
reluctant  assent  to  what  was  evidently  regarded  by  Christendom 
as  the  foulest  injustice.  It  is,  perhaps,  significant  that  the  acts  of 
the  council  vanished  from  the  papal  archives,  and  we  are  left  to 
gather  its  proceedings  from  such  fragmentary  allusions  as  occur 
in  contemporary  chroniclers  and  from  the  papal  bulls  which  re- 
cord its  results.  Good  orthodox  CathoHcs  have  even  denied  to  it 
the  right  to  be  considered  (Ecumenic,  in  spite  of  the  presence  of 
more  than  three  hundred  bishops  from  all  the  states  of  Europe, 
the  presidency  of  a  pope,  and  the  book  of  canon  laws  which  was 
adopted  in  it,  no  one  knows  how.f 

The  first  question  to  be  settled  was  Clement's  demand  that  the 
Order  should  be  condemned  without  a  hearing,  lie  had,  as  we 
have  seen,  solemnly  summoned  it  to  appear,  through  its  chiefs  and 
procurators,  before  the  council,  and  had  ordered  the  Cardinal  of 

•  Biui,  p.  501.— HajnouariJ,  pp.  333-5,  303.— Vaissetto,  IV.  140-t. 
t  Hefele,  Concilieugescliichte  I.  GG.— Franz  Ihrlc,  Arcliiv  f.  Litt.-  u.  Kirclien- 
geschiclite,  1886,  p.  353. — The  apologetic  tone  ia  wbich  it  was  felt  necessary  to 
speak  of  the  acts  of  the  council  with  regard  to  the  Templars  is  ivcll  illustrated 
by  a  Vatican  MS,  quoted  by  Raynnldiis,  ann.  1311,  No.  54. 

Only  fragments  have  reached  us  of  the  vast  accumulation  of  <Socuments  re- 
specting the  case  of  the  Templars.  In  the  migrations  of  Clement  V.  doubtless 
some  were  lost  (Franz  Ehrle,  Arcliiv  flir  Litt.-  u.  Kirch engcscli.  1885,  p.  7) ; 
otliets  in  the  Schism,  ivhen  Benedict  XDI.  carried  a  portiou  of  the  archives  to 
Peniscola  (Schottmuiler,  I.  705),  and  others  again  in  the  transport  of  the  papers 
of  the  curia  from  Avignon  to  Rome.  When,  in  1810,  Napoleon  ordered  the 
papal  archives  transferred  to  Paris,  wliore  they  remained  unljl  1815,  the  first 
caro  of  General  Radet,  the  French  Inspector-general  of  Rome,  was  to  secure 
those  concerning  the  trials  of  the  Templars  and  of  Galileo  (Regoat.  Clement. 
PP.  T.,  Romfe,  1885,  T.  I.  Prolog,  p.  ccxxis.).  During  their  stay  in  Paris  Ray- 
nouard  utilized  them  in  the  work  so  often  quoted  above,  but  even  then  only  a 
few  seem  to  have  been  accessible,  and  of  these  n  portion  are  now  not  to  be  found 
in  the  Vatican  MSS.,  although  Schottmiiller,  the  most  recent  investigator,  ex- 
presses a  hope  that  the  missing  ones  may  yet  bo  traced  (op.  cit.  I.  713).  The 
number  of  boxes  sent  to  Paris  amounted  to  3330,  and  the  papal  archivists  com- 
plained that  many  documents  were  uot  restored.  The  French  authorities  de- 
clared that  the  papal  agents  to  whom  they  had  been  delivered  sold  ii 
qnantities  to  grocers  (Reg.  Clem.  V.  Proleg.  pp.  ccsciii.-ccscviii.). 
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Palestrina,  whom  he  had  appointed  their  custodian,  to  present 
them  for  that  purpose ;  he  had  organized  a  commission  expressly 
to  hsten  to  those  who  were  wilhng  to  defend  it,  and  to  arrange  for 
them  to  nominate  procuratoi's,  and  he  had  uttered  no  protest  when 
Pliilippe's  savage  violence  had  put  an  end  to  the  attempt.  iN'ow 
the  council  bad  met  and  the  chiefs  of  the  Order  were  not  brought 
before  it.  The  subject  was  too  delicate  a  one  to  be  trusted  to  the 
body  of  the  council,  and  a  picked  convocation  was  formed  of  prel- 
ates selected  from  the  nations  represented— Spain,  France,  Italy, 
Germany,  Hungary,  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland— to  discuss 
the  matter  with  the  pope  and  cardinals.  On  a  day  in  November, 
while  this  body  was  listening  to  the  reports  sent  in  by  the  inquis- 
itors, suddenly  there  appeared  before  them  seven  Templars  offer- 
ing to  defend  the  Order  in  the  name,  they  said,  of  fifteen  hundred 
or  two  thousand  brethren,  refugees  who  were  wandering  in  the 
mountains  of  the  Lyonnais.  In  place  of  hearing  them,  Clement 
promptly  cast  them  into  prison,  and  when,  a  few  days  later,  two 
more,  undeterred  by  the  fate  of  their  predecessors,  made  a  similar 
attempt,  they  were  likewise  incarcerated.  Clement's  principal 
emotion  was  fear  for  his  own  life  from  the  desperation  of  the  out- 
casts, leading  him  to  take  extra  precautions  and  to  advise  Phihppe 
to  do  the  same.  This  was  not  calculated  to  make  the  prelates 
feel  less  keenly  the  shame  of  what  they  were  asked  to  do,  for 
which  the  only  reason  alleged  was  the  injury  to  the  Holy  Land 
arising  from  the  delay  to  be  anticipated  from  discussion ;  and  when 
the  matter  came  to  a  vote  only  one  Italian  bishop  and  three 
Frenchmen  (the  Archbishops  of  Sens,  Reims,  and  Eouen,  who  had 
burned  the  relapsed  Templars)  were  found  to  record  themselves  in 
favor  of  the  infamy  of  condemning  the  Order  unheard.  They 
might  well  hesitate.  In  Germany,  Italy,  and  Spain  provincial 
councils  had  solemnly  declared  that  they  could  find  no  evil  in  the 
Order  or  its  members.  In  England  the  Templars  had  only  con- 
fessed themselves  defamed  of  heresy.  In  France  alone  had  there 
been  any  general  confession  of  guilt.  Even  if  individuals  were 
guilty,  they  had  been  condemned  to  appropriate  penance,  and  there 
was  no  warrant  for  destroying  without  a  hearing  so  noble  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Church  Mihtant  as  the  great  Order  of  the  Temple.* 


*  Bull.  Vow  in  exeeUi}  (Van  Oa,  pp.  73-4).— Du  Puy,  pp.  177-8.— Ptol.  Lucens. 
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Clement  vainly  used  every  effort  to  win  over  the  Council.  The 
most  that  he  could  do  was  to  prolong  tho  discussion  until  the 
middle  of  Febi'iiary,  1312,  when.  Philippe,  who  had  called  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Three  Estates  at  Lyons,  hard  by  Vienne,  came  thence 
with  Charles  de  Valois,  his  three  sons  and  a  following  numerous 
enough  to  impress  the  prelates  with  his  power.  A  royal  order  of 
March  li  to  the  Seneschal  of  Toulouse  to  make  a  special  levy  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  delegates  sent  by  that  city  successively 
to  Tours,  Poitiers,  Lyons,  and  Vienne,  "  on  the  business  of  the  faith 
or  of  the  Templara,"  shows  how  the  policy,  begun  at  Tours,  of 
overawing  the  Church  by  pressure  from  the  laity  of  the  Icing- 
dom  was  unscrupulously  pursued  to  the  end.  Active  discussions 
followed,  Philippe  had  dexterously  brougfit  forward  again  the 
question  of  the  condemnation  of  Boniface  VIII,  for  heresy,  which 
he  had  promised,  a  year  previous,  to  abandon.  It  was  an  impossi- 
bility to  grant  this  without  impugning  the  legitimacy  of  Boniface's 
cardinals  and  of  Clement's  election,  but  it  served  the  purpose  of 
affording  an  apparent  concession.  The  combined  pressure  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  council  became  too  strong  for  further  resistance, 
and  the  Gordian  knot  was  resolutelj'  severed.  In  a  secret  con- 
sistory of  cardinals  and  prelates  held  Mai-ch  23,  Clement  presented 
the  bull  Vox  in  exoelso,  in  which  he  admitted  that  tlie  evidence  did 
not  eanonically  justify  the  definitive  condemnation  of  the  Order, 
but  he  argued  that  it  had  been  so  scandalized  that  no  honorable 
men  hereafter  could  enter  it,  that  delay  would  load  to  tho  dilapida- 
tion of  its  possessions  with  consecLuent  damage  to  the  Holy  Land, 
and  that,  therefore,  its  provisional  abolition  by  the  Holy  See  was 
expedient.  April  3  the  second  se^ion  of  the  council  was  held, 
in  which  the  bull  was  published,  and  Clement  apologized  for  it  by 

Hiat.  Ecciee.  Lib.  xxiv.  (Muratori  S.  B.  I.  XI.  1S36).— Raynouard,  p.  187.--Cf. 
Rnjnald.  ann.  1311,  No.  53. 

If  Schi>ttmiillei'a  assumptioii  be  correct  ii3  to  the  " Deminutio  luboris  cxami- 

nt  uu  p  cs  IS  contra  ordineni  Teiiipli  in  Anglio,"  printed  by  liim  from  a 
la  a  Us  (  1  cit.  II.  T3  sqq.) — that  it  \\sa  prepared  to  bo  laid  before  tlie 
cam        a    f  tlio  Council  of  Vienne,  it  sbowa  the  nnscmpulons  manner  in 

111  d  ncc  was  garbled  for  the  purpose  of  misleading  tliose  wlio  were 

t       t  n  ju  1  0    nt.     AH  the  favorablo  testimony  is  suppressed  and  tlio  wikl- 

t  p    f  w  men  and  monks  is  sei'iously  presented  as  tliougli  it  were  incoa- 

trovertililc. 
III.— 21 
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explaining  that  it  was  necessary  to  propitiate  his  Jear  son,  the 
King  of  France,  If  the  popular  belief  was  that  the  sentence  was  ' 
rendered  by  Philippe's  command,  it  was  not  without  justification. 
Thus,  after  all  this  cruelty  and  labor,  the  Order  was  abolished 
without  being  convicted.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  coun- 
cil acquiesced  wilUngly  in  this  solution  of  the  question.  The 
individual  members  were  thus  relieved  of  responsibility,  and  they 
felt  that  the  Order  had  been  so  fouUy  dealt  with  that  policy  re- 
qnired  injustice  to  be  carried  out  to  the  bitter  end.* 

The  next  point  to  be  determined  was  the  disposition  of  the 
Templar  property,  which  gave  rise  to  a  long  and  somewhat  bitter 
debate.    Various  plans  were  proposed,  but  finally  Clement  suo- 


*  Jo.  Hocsemil  Gest.  Episcc.  Leocliens.  (CliapeaviUe,  II.  845).^Baii(]ouia,  Let- 
tres  infedites  do  Philippe  le  Bel,  p.  170.— Oliron.  Cornel.  Zantflict  rniji.  1307  (Mar- 
tene  Anipl.  Coll.  V.  IB4).— Bull.  Fot  in  exeeleo  (Van  Ob,  pp.  75-77).— Bern. 
GuidoD.  Flor.  Chwn.  (Bouquet,  XSI.  721).— Wilcke,  U.  307.— Gilrtleri  Hist. 
Templarior.  Amstel.  1703,  p.  3G5.— Vertot,  Hist,  dea  Chev.  de  Sraltlie,  Ed.  1755, 
Tom  n.  p.  136.- Coiitin.  Guill.  Nangiac.  ann.  1311-12.— Martin.  Polon.  Contin. 
(Eccard.  L  1438).—Tritliem.  Cliron.  Hirsaug.  anu.  1307. 

■When,  in  1773,  Clement  XIV.  desired  to  abolish  tlie  Ord«r  of  Jesuits  by  on 
arbitrarj  exercise  of  papal  power,  he  did  not  fail  to  find  a  precedent  in  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Templars  by  Clemeat  V.— as  he  says  in  his  bull  of  July  33,  1773, 
"Etiamai  concilium  generals  Viennense,cui  negotiuni  esaminandum  coramiserat, 
a  formali  et  defiDitiva  scntentia  ferenda  cenauerit  se  abstinere."^Bullar.  Roman, 
Contin.  Prati,  1847,  V.  620. 

The  wits  of  the  day  did  not  allow  tlie  affair  to  pass  unimproved.  Bernard 
Goi  cites  as  current  at  the  time  the  Leoniae  verse,  "  Ees  est  esempli  destructa 
BUperbia  Templi."  Hocsemius  quotes  for  us  a  chronogram  by  P.  de  Awana,  poa- 
sibiy  alluding  to  the  treasure  ■which  Philippe  gained— 

"Excidium  Templi  nimia  pinguediae  rempli 
Ad  LILIVM  duo  C  consocianda  doce." 

To  minds  of  other  temper  there  were  not  lacking  portents  to  prove  the  anger 
of  Heaven,  whether  at  the  crimes  of  the  Order  or  at  ita  destruction — eclipses  of 
sun  and  moon,  paralielia,  paraselence,  fires  darting  from  earth  to  heaven,  thunder 
in  clear  sky.  Near  Padua  a  mare  dropped  a  foal  with  nine  feet;  flocks  of  birds 
of  aa  unknown  species  were  seen  in  Lombardy ;  throughout  the  Paduiin  terri- 
tory a  rainy  winter  was  aaceeeded  by  a  dry  summer  with  hail-storms,  so  that 
the  harvests  were  a  failure.  Ho  Etruscan  haruspex  or  Roman  augur  eould  wish 
for  clearer  omens :  it  reads  like  a  page  of  Livy, — Albertini  Mussati  Hist.  August. 
Bubr.  X.  XI.  (Muratori  9.  B.  I.  X.  377-9).— Cf.  Ptol.  Lucons.  Hist,  Eccies.  Lib. 
xsrv.  (lb.  XI.  1233) ;  Fr.  Jordan.  Chron.  ann.  13U  (Muratori  Antiq.  XI.  789). 
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eeeded  in  procuring  its  transfer  to  the  Hospitallers.  It  may  not 
be  true  that  they  bribed  him  Iieavily  to  accomplisli  this,  but  such 
a  behef  prevailed  extensively  at  the  time,  and  sufficiently  illus- 
trates the  estimate  entertained  of  him  by  his  contemporaries. 
May  2  the  bail  Ad  providain  announced  that,  although  in  view  of 
the  proceedings  thus  far  had  the  Order  could  not  legally  bo  sup- 
pressed, it  was  provisionally  and  irrevocably  aholislied  by  apos- 
tolic ordinance ;  it  was  placed  under  perpetual  inhibition,  and  any 
one  presuming  to  enter  it  or  to  assume  its  habit  incurred  ipso  facto 
excommunication.  All  the  property  of  the  Order  was  assumed  by 
the  Holy  See,  and  was  transferred  to  the  Hospital  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem,  saving  in  the  kingdoms  of  Castile,  Aragon,  Majorca,  and 
Portugal.  As  early  as  August,  1310,  Jayme  of  Aragon  had  urged 
his  brother  monarchs  to  unite  with  him  in  defending  their  claims 
before  the  papal  court ;  and  though  he  disregarded  Clement's  in- 
vitation to  appear  in  person  before  the  council  to  state  his  rear 
sons,  the  three  kings  took  care  to  have  their  views  energetically 
represented.  Elsewhere,  all  who  occupied  and  detained  such 
property,  no  matter  what  their  rank  or  station,  were  required, 
under  pain  of  excommunication,  to  hand  it  over  to  the  Hospital- 
lers within  a  month  after  summons.  This  bull  was  sent  to  all 
princes  and  prelates,  and  the  latter  were  instructed  to  enforce  the 
surrender  of  the  pi"operty  by  a  vigorous  use  of  excommunication 
and  interdict,* 

The  burning  question  as  to  the  property  being  thus  settled,  the 
less  material  one  as  to  the  persons  of  the  Templars  was  shuffled 
off  by  referring  thorn  to  their  provincial  councils  for  judgment, 
with  the  exception  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Order  still  reserved  to  the 
Holy  See.  All  fugitives  were  cited  to  appear  within  a  year  before 
their  bishops  for  examination  and  sentence ;  failure  to  do  so  in- 
curred ipso  facto  excommunication,  which  if  endured  for  another 

'  Contin.  Gain.  Nangiac.  ann.  I313.~-I?ajnaltl.  ann.  1313,  No.  5.— Hocscmii 
Gest.  Episcopp.  Leod.  (ChnpeaTiUe,  IL  346).--Clivcni.  Fr.  Pipini  c.  49  <Muratori 
S.  It.  L  IX.  750).— Chron.  Asfens.  c.  2T  (lb.  XI.  104).— Chron.  Cornel.  Zantfliet 
snB.  1310  (Mnrtene  Ampl.  Coil.  V.  160).— Walsingham  (D'ArgeiitrG  I.  t.  280).— 
RajEouard,  pp.  197-8.— Bull.  Ad  pimidam,  (Rymcr,  III.  333.— Mag.  Bull.  Rom. 
IX.  149.— Harduiii.  VH.  1341-8).— Bull.  Nvper  in  generali  (Rymer  III.  336.  Mag. 
Bull.  Rom.  IX.  150).— Zurita,  Lib.  v.  c.  99.— Allort,  op.  oit.  pp.  71-3.— Schmidt, 
Pabstlicbe  Urkun(len,p.  81. 
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year  became  condemnation  for  heresy.  General  instructions  were 
given  that  the  unpenitent  and  relapsed  were  to  he  visited  with  the 
utmost  penalties  of  the  law.  Those  who,  even  under  torture,  denied 
all  knowledge  of  error  afforded  a  prohlem  insoluble  to  the  wisdom 
of  the  council  and  were  referred  to  the  provincial  councils  to  be 
treated  as  justice  and  the  equity  of  the  canons  required :  to  those 
who  confessed,  the  rigor  of  justice  should  be  tempered  with  abun- 
dant mercy.  They  were  to  be  placed  in  the  former  houses  of  the 
Order  or  in,  monasteries,  taking  care  that  no  great  number  should 
be  herded  together,  and  be  decently  maintained  out  of  the  property 
of  the  Order.  Interest  in  the  subject,  however,  passed  away  with 
the  alienation  of  the  property,  and  few  provincial  councils  seem  to 
have  been  held  save  those  of  Tarragona  and  Narbonne  already  men- 
tioned. Many  Templars  rotted  to  death  in  their  dungeons ;  some 
of  the  so-called  "relapsed"  wore  burned;  many  wandered  over 
Europe  as  homeless  vagabonds;  others  maintained  theniselves  as 
best  they  might  by  manual  labor.  In  Naples,  curiously  enough, 
John  XXII.  in  1318  ordered  them  to  be  supported  by  the  Domin- 
icans and  Franciscans.  When  some  attempted  to  marry,  John 
XXII.  pronounced  that  their  vows  were  still  binding  and  their 
marriages  void,  thus  admitting  that  their  reception  had  been  regu- 
lar and  not  vitiated.  lie  hkewise  assumed  their  orthodoxy  when  he 
permitted  them  to  enter  other  Orders.  A  certain  number  of  them 
did  so,  especially  in  Germany,  where  their  fate  was  less  bitter  than 
elsewhere,  and  where  the  Hospitallers  welcomed  them  by  formal 
resolution  of  the  Conference  of  Frankfurt-am-Mayn  in  1317.  The 
last  Preceptor  of  Brandenburg,  Frederic  of  Alvensleben,  was  re- 
ceived into  the  Hospital  with  the  same  preferment.  In  fact,  popu- 
lar sympathy  in  Germany  seems  to  have  led  to  the  assignment  to 
them  of  revenues  of  which  the  Hospitallers  complained  as  an  in- 
supportable burden,  and  in  1318  John  XXII.  ordered  that  they 
should  not  be  so  provided  for  as  to  enable  them  to  lay  up  money 
and  live  luxuriously,  but  should  have  merely  a  living  and  garments 
suited  to  spiritual  persons.* 


•  Bern.  Guidon.  Flor.  Cliron.  {Bouquel^  XXI.  722).— Godtfroj  de  Paris,  v. 
6038-9.— Ferteti  Vicentiu.  Hist.  (Muratori  S.  E.  I.  IX.  1017).— Lo  Bouls,  Docu- 
ments, etc.,  p.  51.— Havemaun,  Oescbichte  dea  Ausgaiigs.p.  390.— Fr,  Pipini  Cliron. 
c.  49  (Muratori  IX.  750).— Joajin.  de  S,  Victor.  (Bouquet,  XXL  658).— Vaissette, 
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THere  remained  to  ba  disposed  of  do  Molay  and  the  other 
chiefs  reserved  by  Clement  for  his  personal  judgment — a  reserva- 
tion which,  as  we  have  seen,  by  inspiring  them  with  selfish  hopes, 
led  them  to  abandon  their  brethren.  When  this  purpose  had  been 
accomplished  Clement  for  a  while  seemed  to  forget  them  in  their 
drear  captivity.  It  was  not  till  December  22,  1313,  that  he  ap- 
pointed a  commission  of  three  cardinals,  Arnaud  of  S.  Sabina, 
Nicholas  of  S.  Eusebio,  and  Amaldo  of  S.  Prisca,  to  investigate  the 
proceedings  against  them  and  to  absolve  or  condemn,  or  to  inflict 
penance  proportionate  to  their  offences,  and  to  assign  to  them  on 
the  property  of  the  Order  such  pensions  as  were  fitting.  The  cardi- 
nals dallied  with  their  duty  until  Marcli  19, 1314,  when,  on  a  scaffold 
in  front  of  Notre  Dame,  de  Molay,  Gooffroi  do  Ohamey,  Master  of 
Normandy,  Hugues  de  Peraud,  Visitor  of  France,  and  Godefroi  de 
Gonneville,  Master  of  Aquitaine,  were  brought  forth  from  the  jail 
in  which  for  nearly  seven  yeara  they  had  lain,  to  receive  the  sen- 
tence agreed  upon  by  the  cardinals,  in  conjunction  with  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Sens  and  some  other  prelates  whom  they  had  called  in. 
Considering  the  offences  which  the  culprits  hatl  confessetl  and  con- 
finned,  the  penance  imposed  was  in  accordance  with  rule — that  of 
perpetual  imprisonment.  The  affair  was  suppceed  to  be  concluded 
when,  to  the  dismay  of  the  prelates  and  wonderment  of  the  as- 
sembled crowd,  de  Molay  and  Geoffroi  do  Charney  arose.  They 
had  been  guilty,  they  said,  not  of  the  crimes  imputed  to  them,  but 
of  basely  betraying  their  Order  to  savo  their  own  lives.  It  was 
pure  and  holy;  the  charges  were  fictitious  and  tho  confessions 
false.  Hastily  the  cardinals  delivered  them  to  the  Prevot  of  Paris, 
and  retired  to  deliberate  on  this  unexpected  contingency,  but  they 
were  saved  all  trouble.  "When  the  news  was  carried  to  Philippe 
he  was  furious.  A  short  consultation  with  his  council  only  was 
required.  The  canons  pronounced  that  a  relapsed  heretic  was  to 
be  burned  without  a  hearing ;  the  facts  were  notorious  and  no 
formal  judgment  by  the  papal  commission  need  be  waited  for. 
That  same  day,  by  sunset,  a  pile  was  erected  on  a  small  island  in 
'the  Seine,  the  Isle  des  Juifs,  near  the  palace  garden.  There  de 
Molay  and  de  Charney  were  slowly  burned  to  death,  refusing  all 


IV.  141.— Stemler,  Coutiogent  zur  Oescbichte  dcr  Tompler,  pp.  SO-1,— Raynouartl, 
pp.  218-4,  283-6.— Wilcke,  U.  330,  S40.— Anton,  Versucli,  p.  143. 
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offers  of  pardon  for  retraction,  and  bearing  their  torment  vfith.  a 
composure  which  won  for  them  the  reputation  of  martyrs  among 
the  people,  who  reverently  collected  their  ashes  as  relics.  It  re- 
mained for  a  modem  apologist  of  the  Church  to  declare  that  their 
intrepid  self-sacrifice  proved  them  to  he  champions  of  tlie  devil. 
In  their  death  they  triumphed  over  their  peisecutor  and  atoned 
for  the  pusiUanimity  with  which  they  had  abandoned  those  com- 
mitted to  their  guidance.  Huguea  de  Peraud  and  the  Master  of 
Aquitaine  lacked  courage  to  imitate  them,  accepted  their  penance, 
and  perished  miserably  in  their  dungeons,  Eaimbaud  de  Caron, 
the  Preceptor  of  Cyprus,  had  doubtless  been  already  released  by 
death,* 

The  fact  that  in  little  more  than  a  month  Clement  died  in  tor- 
ment of  the  loathsome  disease  known  as  lupus,  and  that  in  eight 
months  PhiUppe,  at  the  early  age  of  forty-sis,  perished  by  an  acci- 
dent while  hunting,  necessarily  gave  rise  to  the  legend  that  de  Mo- 
lay  had  cited  them  before  the  tribunal  of  God,  Such  stories  were 
rife  among  the  people,  whose  sense  of  justice  had  been  scandalized 
by  the  whole  affair.  Even  in  distant  Germany  Philippe's  death 
was  spoken  of  as  a  retribution  for  his  destruction  of  the  Templars, 
and  Clement  was  described  as  shedding  tears  of  remorse  on  his 
death-bed  for  three  great  crimes,  the  poisoning  of  Henry  TI.  and 
the  ruin  of  the  Templars  and  Beguines.  An  Italian  contemporary, 
papalist  in  his  leanings,  apologizes  for  introducing  a  story  of  a 
wandering  outcast  Templar  carried  from  ^Naples  to  the  presence 
of  Clement,  bearding  him  to  his  face,  condemned  to  tlie  stalce,  and 
from  the  flames  summoning  him  and  Philippe  to  the  judgment- 
'seat  of  God  within  the  year,  which  was  marvellously  fulfilled. 


•  aiyciiM.  nnn.  1313,  No.  39.— Raj-nouariS,  pp.  305-10,— Con  tin.  Guill,  Naii- 
giac,  anil.  1313.— Joaiin.  de  S.Victor.  (Bouquet,  XXI.  658).— Cliron.  Anon,  (Bou- 
quet, XXL  143).— Godefroy  de  Paris  y.  C033~GI30.— Villani  Cbroii.  viii.  03.— 
Cliton.  Cornel.  Zantfliet  aim.  1310  (Marteno  Ampl.  Coll.  V.  160).  — Tritheni. 
Chron.  Hirsaug.  onn.  1307.— Pauli^myiii  de  Beb.  Gest,  Franc.  Ed.  1509,  p.  431. 
—Van  Os,p.  111. 

In  his  haste  Philippe  did  not  stop  to  inquire  as  to  his  rights  over  tlie  Isle  dcs 
Juifs.  It  happened  that  the  monks  of  St.  Germain  des  PrBs  claimed  hanU  et 
loMejuBtim  there,  and  they  promptly  complained  that  tlicj  were  wronged  by  the 
execution,  whereupon  Philippe  issued  letters  declaring  that  it  should  work  no 
prejudice  to  tliem  (Olim,  II.  590). 
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These  tales  show  how  the  popular  heart  was  stirred  and  how  the 
popular  sympathies  were  directed.* 

In  fact,  outside  oi  France,  where,  for  obvious  reasons,  contem- 
porary opinion  was  cautious  in  expression,  tlie  downfall  of  the 
Templars  was  very  largely  attributed  to  the  remorseless  cupidity 
of  Philippe  and  Clement.  Even  in  France  public  sentiment  in- 
clined in  their  favor.  Godefroi  de  Paris  evidently  goes  aa  f ar  as 
he  dares  when  he  says  : 

"  Djvcraemont  tie  co  Ten  parlu, 
Kt  ou  mondo  en  est  grant  hataille— 
— L'ea  puet  bieu  dfecisvoir  Tj-glisH 
Mfes  Ten  nc  puet  oa  auic  guise 
Diex  ci6ceroir.    Je  n'en  clis  plus: 
Qni  voudiTi  dira  le  seuiplus," 

It  required  courage  animated  by  a  lofty  sense  of  duty  when,  at  the 
height  of  the  persecution,  the  Dominican,  Pierre  de  la  Palu,  one  of 
the  foremost  theologians  of  the  day,  voluntarily  appeared  before 
the  papal  commission  in  Paris  to  say  tliat  he  had  been  present  at 
many  examinations  where  some  of  the  accused  confessed  the 
3  and  others  denied  them,  and  it  appeared  to  him  that  the 


*  Paiili  Langii  Cliron.  Citicens.  ann.  1314  (Pistorii  I.  1301).— Cliron.  Sampe- 
ttini  Erfurtens.  aun.  1315  (Menken  III.  335).— Naucleri  Chron.  aun.  1300.— Fer- 
reti  Vicentiu.  Hist.  (Muratori  S,  R.  I.  IX.  1018). 

Clement's  reputation  was  such  tliat  tliis  wjis  not  tiio  only  legend  of  tlie  kind 
about  ilia  deatii.  Wliiie  jet  Ai-chbishop  of  Bordeaux,  lie  had  a.  Ijitter  quarrel 
with  Walter  of  Bruges,  a  hoiy  Fi'ancisean  wliom  Nicholas  HI.  liad  forced  to  ac- 
cept tlie  episcopate  of  Poitiers.  On  Lis  elevation  to  tlie  papaoj  lie  gratified  his 
grudge  by  deposing  Walter  and  ordering  him  toa  convent.  Walter  made  nocom-' 
plaint,  but  on  his  deatli-bed  he  appealed  to  the  judgment  of  God,  and  died  ivith 
a  paper  ia  liis  hand  in  which  he  cited  the  papal  oppressor  before  the  divine 
tribunal  on  a  certain  day.  His  grip  on  this  could  not  be  loosened,  and  he  was 
buried  isith  it.  The  next  year  Clement  chanced  to  pass  through  the  place;  he 
had  the  tomb  opened,  found  tlie  body  uncorrupted,  and  ordered  the  paper  to  be 
given  to  him.  It  terrified  him  greatly,  and  at  tlie  time  specified  he  was  obliged 
to  obey  the  Bummons.- Wadding,  ann.  1379,  No.  13,— Chron.  Glassberger  ana 
1807. 

Guillaume  de  Nogaret,  who  was  Philippe's  principal  instrumcut,  was  tlic  sub- 
ject of  ft  similar  story.  A  Templar  on  his  way  to  the  stake  saw  him  and  cited 
him  to  appear  within  eight  days,  and  on  the  eigli  th  day  ho  died.— Chron.  Astens 
c  37  (Muratori  S.  R  I.  XI,  194). 
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denials  were  worthy  of  confidence  rather  than  the  confessions.* 
As  time  wore  on  the  conviction  as  to  their  innocence  strengthened. 
Boccaccio  took  their  side.  St.  Antonino  of  Florence,  whose  histor- 
ical labors  largely  influenced  opinion  in  the  fifteenth  century,  as- 
serted that  their  downfall  was  attributable  to  the  craving  for  their 
wealth,  and  popular  writers  in  general  adopted  the  same  view. 
Even  Eaynaldus  hesitates  and  balances  arguments  on  either  side, 
and  Campi  assures  us  that  in  Italy,  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
they  were  regarded  by  many  as  saints  and  martjTs.  At  length, 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  learned  Du  Puy 
undertook  to  rehabilitate  the  memory  of  Philippe  le  Bel  in  a  work 
of  which  the  array  of  documentary  evidence  renders  it  indispensa- 
ble to  the  student.  Gurtler,  who  followed  him  with  a  history  of 
the  Templars,  is  evidently  unable  to  make  up  his  mind.    Since  then 

*  Godefroi  de  Paris,  v.  6131-45.  Of.  3870-81, 3B51-2.— ProcCs  des  Tc-inpliers, 
IL  185. 

Some  of  the  contemporaries  outside  of  France  wlio  attribute  tlic  affair  to  the 
greed  of  Piiilippo  and  Clement  are— M;itt.  Neoburg.  (Albert  Argectinens.)  Ohron. 
ann.  1346  (Uratisii  IL  1S7), — SachsiscbeWeltclironik,  erste  bairisclie  Fortsetzung, 
ann.  1313  (Mon.Gerin.  n.  334).— Stalwe^i  Cbron.  nnn.  1305  (Leibnit.  IIL  374). 
— Botbocis  Cliron.  arm.  1311  (Leibnit  IIL  374). — Chron,  Comitum  Scbawenburg 
(Meibom.  L  499).— Jo,  Hocsemii  Qest.  Episcc.  Leodiena.  (CbapeaviUe,!!.  843-6).— 
Chron.  Astens.  c.  37  (Mnratori  S.  R  I.  XI.  193-4).— latorie  Pistolosi  (lb,  XL  518). 
— Villani  Chron.  viil  93. 

Autliorities  wlio  assume  tlie  guilt  of  the  Templai-s  nve— Forreti  Vicentini 
Hist.  (Muratori  6.  R.  I.  IX.  1017-18).— Chron.  Parmens.  ann.  1309  (lb.  IS.  880). 
— Albertin.  Miissat.  Hbt.  August.  Bubr.  x.  (lb.  X.  377).~Chron.  Guillel.  Scoti 
(Bonijiiet,  XXL  305).- Hermanni  Corneri  Chron.  ann.  1309  (Bccard.  11.  971-3). 
The  old  German  word  Tempelliaus,  signifying  house  of  prostitution,  conveys  the 
popular  sense  of  the  license  of  the  Order.    (Trithem.  Chron.  Hirsaug.  ann.  1307). 

Henri  Martin  assumes  that  the  traditions  of  the  north  of  France  are  adverse 
to  the  Templaifl,  and  tiiat  those  of  the  south  are  favorable.  lie  instances  a  Breton 
ballad  in  which  the  "Red  Monks,"  or  Templars,  are  represented  as  fei-ocious  de- 
bauchees who  carry  off  young  women  and  then  destroy  them  witli  the  fruits  of 
guilty  intercourse.  On  the  other  hand,  at  Gavamio  (Bigorre),  there  are  seven 
heads  which  are  venerated  as  those  of  martyred  Templars,  and  the  popular  belief 
is  that  on  the  night  of  the  anniversary  of  the  abolition  of  the  Order  a  figure, 
armed  cap-a-pio  and  bearing  the  white  mantle  with  a  red  cross,  appears  in  tlie 
cemetery  and  thrice  cries  out,  "Who  will  defend  the  holy  temple;  who  will  liber- 
ate the  sepulchre  of  the  Lord  ?"  when  the  seven  Leads  answer  thrice, "  No  one, 
no  one!  The  Temple  is  destroyed!" — Histoirc  de  France,  T.  IV.  pp.  496-7 
(fid.  1865). 
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the  question  has  been  argued,  pro  and  con  with  a  vehemence  which 
promises  to  leave  it  one  of  the  unsettled  problems  of  history.* 

Be  this  as  it  may,  Philippe  obtained  the  object  of  his  desires. 
After  1307  his  financial  embarrassments  visibly  decreased.  There 
was  not  only  the  release  from  the  obligation  of  the  five  hundred 
thousand  livres  which  he  had  borrowed  of  the  Order,  but  its  vast 
accumulations  of  treasure  and  of  valuables  of  all  kinds  fell  into 
his  hands  and  were  never  accounted  for.  He  collected  all  the 
debts  due  to  it,  and  his  successors  were  still  busy  at  that  work  as 
late  as  1322.  The  extensive  banking  business  which  the  Templars 
had  established  between  the  East  and  the  West  doubtless  rendered 
this  feature  of  the  confiscation  exceedingly  profitable,  and  it  is 
safe  to  assume  that  Philippe  enforced  the  rule  that  debts  due  by 
convicted  heretics  wei-e  not  to  be  paid.  Despite  his  pretence  of 
surrendering  the  landed  estates  to  the  pope,  he  retained  possession 
of  them  till  his  death  and  enjoyed  their  revenues.  Even  those  in 
Guyenne,  belonging  to  the  English  crown,  he  collected  in  spite  of 
the  protests  of  Edward,  and  he  claimed  the  Templar  castles  in  the 
English  territories  until  Clement  prevailed  upon  him  to  withdraw. 
The  great  Paris  Temple,  half  palace,  half  fortress,  one  of  the  ar- 
chitectural wonders  of  the  age,  was  retained  with  a  grip  which 
nothing  but  death  could  loosen.  After  the  property  had  been  ad- 
judged to  the  Hospitallers,  in  Jlay,  1312,  by  the  Council  of  Vienne 
with  Phifippe's  concurrence,  and  he  had  formally  approved  of  it 
in  August,  Clement  addressed  him  in  December  several  letters  ask- 
ing his  assistance  in  recovering  what  had  been  seized  by  indi- 
viduals— assistance  which  doubtless  was  fi-eely  promised ;  but  in 
June,  1313,  we  find  Clement  remonstrating  with  him  over  his  re- 
fusal to  permit  Albert  de  Chilteauneuf,  Grand  Preceptor  of  the 
Hospital,  to  administer  the  property  either  of  his  own  Order  or 
that  of  the  Temple  in  France,  In  1314  the  General  Chapter  of 
the  Hospital  gave  unlimited  authority  to  Leonardo  and  Francesco 
de  Tibertis  to  take  possession  of  all  the  Temple  property  promised 
to  the  Order,  and  in  April  an  arret  of  Parlement  recites  that  it 
had  been  given  to  the  Hospital  at  Philippe's  special  request,  and 
that  he  had  invested  Leonardo  de  Tibertis  with  it ;  but  there  was 

"  Kaynald.  nnn.  1307,  No.  IS.— D'Argcntre  1. 1.  281.— Campi,  Dell'  Hist.  Eo- 
cleB.  di  Piacenza,  P.  rii.  p.  43,  Piaconza,  1651.— Feyjoo,  Cartas  I.  sxviii. 
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a  reservation  that  it  was  liable  for  the  expenses  of  the  imprisoned 
Templars  and  for  the  costs  incmred  by  the  king  in  pushing  tho 
trials.  This  was  a  claim  elastic  both  in  amount  and  in  the  time 
required  for  settlement.  Had  Philippe's  life  been  prolonged  it  ia 
probable  that  no  settlement  would  have  been  made.  As  it  was, 
the  Hospitallers  at  last,  in  1317,  were  glad  to  close  the  affair  by 
abandoning  to  Philippe  lo  Long  all  claim  on  the  income  of  the 
landed  estates  which  the  crown  had  held  for  ten  years,  with  an 
arrangement  as  to  tho  movables  which  virtually  left  them  in  the 
king's  hands.  They  also  assumed  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  im- 
prisoned Templars,  and  this  exposed  them  to  every  species  of  ex- 
action and  pillage  on  the  part  of  the  royal  officials.* 

In  fact,  it  is  the  general  testimony  that  the  Hospitallers  were 
rather  impoverished  than  enriched  by  the  splendid  gift.  There 
had  been  a  universal  Saturnalia  of  plunder.  Every  one,  king,  no- 
ble, and  prelate,  who  could  lay  hands  on  a  part  of  the  defenceless 
possessions  had  done  so,  and  to  reclaim  it  required  large  payments 
either  to  the  holder  or  to  his  suzerain.  In  1 286  the  Margrave  Otto 
of  Brandenburg  had  entered  the  Order  of  the  Temple  and  had  en- 
riched it  with  extensive  domains.  These  the  Margrave  Waldemar 
seized,  and  did  not  surrender  till  1322,  nor  was  the  transfer  con- 
firmed tiU  1350,  when  the  Hospital  was  obliged  to  pay  five  hun- 
dred silver  marks.  In  Bohemia  many  nobles  seized  and  retained 
Templar  property ;  the  chivalrous  King  John  is  said  to  have  kept 
more  than  twenty  castles,  and  Templars  themselves  managed  to 
hold  some  and  bequeath  them  to  their  heirs.  Eeligious  orders 
were  not  behindhand  in  securing  what  they  could  out  of  the 
spoils  —  Dominicans,  Carthusians,  Augustinians,  Celestinians,  all 
are  named  as  participators.  Even  the  pious  Robert  of  Waples  had 
to  be  reminded  by  Clement  that  he  bad  incurred  excommunicar 
tion  because  ho  had  not  surrendered  the  Templar  property  in  Pro- 
vence.   In  fact,  he  had  secretly  sent  orders  to  his  seneschal  not  to 


"  Fcrreti  Vicentini,  loc.  cit. — Eaynald.  aan.  1307,  'No.  13.— HaTemann,  p.  S34, 
— Wilcke,  IL  387,  3SO-30.— liajnouai'd,  pp.  35-6.— Vaissctto,  IV.  141.— Du  Puy, 
pp.  75,  78, 88, 135-31,  2IG-17.— Prutz,  p.  16.— Olim,  IJL  580-3. 

Etuh  as  late  aa  1337,  in  the  accoanta  of  the  S^nGcliaussEe  of  Toulouse  tliere  ia 
a  place  reserved  for  collections  from  the  Templar  property,  altliougli  the  returns 
in  that  year  were  nil. — Vaissette,  fid.  Privat,  X,  Pr.  785. 

For  the  banking  business  of  the  Templars,  see  ScliottmUller,  I.  64. 
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deliver  it  to  the  Archbishops  of  Aries  and  Einbrun,  the  coramia- 
sionera  appointed  by  the  pope,  and  before  he  was  flnaily  obhged 
to  make  it  over  he  realized  ^vhat  ho  could  from  it.  Perhaps  the 
Hospital  fared  better  in  Cyprus  than  elsewhere,  for  when  the 
papal  nuncio,  Peter,  Bishop  of  Rhodes,  published  the  bull,  Novem- 
ber 7, 1313,  the  Templar  possessions  seom  to  have  been  made  over 
to  it  without  contest.  In  England,  even  tiie  weakne^  of  Ed- 
ward II.  made  a  feeble  attempt  to  keep  the  property.  Clement 
had  ordered  him,  February  25, 1309,  to  make  it  over  to  the  papal 
commissioners  designated  for  the  purpose,  bub  ho  seems  to  have 
paid  no  attention  to  the  command.  After  the  Council  of  Vienne 
we  find  him,  August  12, 1312,  expressing  to  tlio  Prior  of  the  Hos- 
pital his  surprise  that  be  is  endeavoring  under  the  color  of  jiapal 
letters  to  obtain  possession  of  it,  to  the  manifest  prejudice  of  the 
dignity  of  the  crown.  Much  of  it  had.  been  farmed  out  and  ahen- 
ated  to  Edward's  worthless  favorites,  and  he  resisted  its  surren- 
der as  long  as  he  dared.  "When  forced  to  succumb  he  did  so  in 
a  manner  as  self-abasing  as  possible,  by  executing,  Kovember  24, 
1313,  a  notarial  instrument  to  the  effect  that  ho  protested  against 
it,  and  only  yielded  out  of  fear  of  tiie  <langerg  to  him  and  his 
kingdom  to  be  apprehended  from  a  refusal.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  his  orders  were  obeyed  that  it  should  be  burdened  with 
the  payment  of  the  allowances  to  the  surviving  Templars.  He 
succeeded,  however,  in  getting  a  hundred  pounds  from  the  Hos- 
pitallers for  the  London  Temple ;  and  in  131T  John  XXII.  was 
obliged  to  intervene  with  an  order  for  tJie  restitution  of  lands  still 
detained  by  those  who  had  succeeded  in  occupying  them.* 


■  Contin.  Guillel.  Nangiac.  ann.  1312.— Villimi  Cliron.  vni.  03 Matt.  IS'eo- 

burg.  (Aibertin.  Argentiu.)  Cliron.  nnn.  1346  (Urstisii  II.  137),— II.  Mutii  Oliron. 
Lib.  xxir.  ana.  1311.— Cliron.  Fr.  Pipiui  c.  49  (Muratori  8.  R.  I.  IS.  T0O).— Ilavo- 
maniijp.  338. — Vertot,  11.154. — Hocscinii  Gest.  Episec.  Loodiens.(CliapcQville,II. 
346).— Trithem.  Chron,  Hirsnug.  anu.  1307.— Nauclcri  Ciiron.  aim.  1303.— Ray  nald. 
aim.  1313,  No.7;  onn.  1313,  No.  18.— Van  Os,  p.  81.— Wiicko,  II.  340-1,  407.— 
Ga^ari  Annal.  Augstburg.  ann.  1313  (Menken.  1. 1473).— Scliottmaikr,  1. 49G ;  II. 
437-9.— Regest.  Clement.  PP.  V.  T.  IV,  p.  453.— Rynier,  III.  133-4,  203-4, 331, 337, 
404, 409-10, 451-3, 473-3.— Le  Rouls,  Doounienta,  etc.,  p.  50. 

We  liappen  to  bavo  a  slight  example  of  the  plunder  in  an  absolution  granted 
Febtuarj  23, 1310,  by  Clement  to  Bernard  do  Bayulli,  canon  and  cbaccellor  of 
the  Abbey  of  Convella  in  Roussillon,  for  the  escommunication  incurred  by  him 
for  taking  a  horse,  a  mule,  and  sundry  effects,  viilucd  in  all  at  sixty  livrea  Tour- 
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The  Spanish  peninsula  had  been  excepted  from  the  operation 
of  the  bull  transferring  the  property  to  the  Hospital,  but  subject 
to  the  further  discretion  of  Clement,  As  regards  the  kingdom  of 
Majorca  he  exercised  this  discretion  in  1313  by  giving  King  San- 
cho  II.  the  personal  property,  and  ordering  him  to  make  over  the 
real  estate  to  the  Hospital,  under  condition  that  the  latter  should 
be  subject  to  the  duties  ■which  had  been  performed  by  the  Temple. 
Even  this  did  not  relieve  the  Hospitallers  from  the  necessity  of 
bargaining  with  King  Sancho.  It  was  not  until  February,  1314, 
that  the  lands  on  the  island  of  Majorca  were  surrendered  to  them 
in  consideration  of  an  annual  payment  of  eleven  thousand  sols,  and 
an  allowance  of  twenty-two  thousand  five  hundred  sols  to  be  made 
on  the  mesne  profits  to  be  accounted  for  since  the  donation  was 
made.  All  profits  previous  to  that  time  were  to  remain  with  the 
crown.  Ifo  documents  are  extant  to  show  what  was  done  on  the 
mainland,  but  doubtless  there  was  a  similar  transaction.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  the  pensions  of  the  Templars  assigned  on  the  property 
were  a  heavy  burden  for  many  years.* 

In  Aragon  there  was  less  disposition  to  accede  to  the  papal 
Avishes.  Constant  struggle  with  the  Saracen  had  left  memories 
of  services  rendered,  or  sharpened  the  sense  of  benefits  to  come 
from  some  new  Order  devoted  wholly  to  national  objects,  which 
could  not  be  expected  of  a  body  like  the  Hospitallers,  whose  pri- 
mary duty  was  devotion  to  the  Holy  Land.  The  Templars  had 
contributed  largely  to  all  the  enterprises  which  had  enlarged  the 
boundaries  of  the  kingdom.  They  bad  rendered  faithful  ser\'ico 
to  the  monarchy  in  the  council  as  well  as  in  the  field ;  to  them 
was  in  great  part  attributed  the  rescue  of  Jayme  I.  from  the  hands 
of  de  Montfort,  and  they  had  been  foremost  in  the  glorious  cam- 
paigns which  had  earned  for  him  the  title  of  el  Conquistador. 
Pedro  III.  and  Jayme  II.  had  scarce  had  less  reason  for  gratitude 
to  them,  and  the  latter,  after  sacrificing  them,  naturally  desired  to 
use  their  forfeited  property  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  Order 
from  which  he  might  expect  similar  advantages,  but  Clement's  en- 
gagements with  the  Hospitallers  were  such  that  he  turned  a  deaf 

nois,  from  Vac  preceptory  of  Gardin,  in  the  diocese  of  Lerida.— Begest.  Clement. 
PP.  V.  T.  V.  p.  41. 

*  Bnrnalii.  nnn.  1313,  No.  37.— Allnrt,  loc.  cit.  pp.  87, 89. 
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ear  to  the  king's  repeated  representations.  On  the  accession  of 
John  XXII.,  however,  matters  assumed  a  more  favorable  aspect, 
and  in  1317  Vidal  de  Vilanova,  Jayme's  envoy,  procured  from  him 
a  bull  authorizing  the  formation  of  the  Order  of  Nuestra  Seiiora 
de  Montesa,  affiliated  to  the  Order  of  Calatrava,  from  wiiich  its 
membeis  were  to  be  drawn.  Its  duties  were  defined  to  bo  tlie 
defence  of  the  coasts  and  frontier  of  Valencia  from  corsairs  and 
Moors ;  the  Templar  property  in  Aragon  and  Catalonia  was  made 
over  to  the  Hospitallers,  while  the  new  Order  was  to  liave  in  Va- 
lencia not  only  the  possessions  of  the  Temple,  but  all  those  of  the 
Hospital,  except  in  the  city  of  Valencia  and  for  half  a  league 
around  it.  In  1319  the  preliminaries  were  accomplished,  and 
the  new  Order  was  organized  with  Guillen  de-Eril  as  its  Grand 
Master,* 

In  Castile  Alonso  XI.  retained  for  the  crown  the  greater  part 
of  the  Templar  lands,  though,  along  the  frontier,  nobles  and  cities 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  portion.  Some  were  given  to  the  Orders 
of  Santiago  and  Calatrava,  and  the  Hospitallers  received  little. 
After  an  interval  of  half  a  century  another  effort  was  made,  and 
in  1366  Urban  V.  ordered  the  delivery  within  two  months  of  all 
the  Templar  property  to  the  Hospitallers,  but  it  is  safe  to  assume 
that  the  mandate  was  disregarded,  though  in  1387  01e]ncnt  VII., 
the  Avignonese  antipope,  confirmed  some  exchanges  made  of  Tem- 
plar property  by  the  Hospitallers  with  the  Orders  of  Santiago 
and  Calatrava-t  OaatHe,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was  always  sin- 
gularly independent  of  the  papacy.  In  Portugal,  as  mentioned 
above,  the  property  was  handed  over  as  a  whole  to  the  Order  of 
Jesus  Christ, 

In  the  Morea,  where  the  Templar  possessions  wore  extensive, 
Clement  had,  as  early  as  N"ovember  11,  1310,  exorcised  rights  of 
proprietorship  by  ordering  his  administrators,  the  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople  and  the  Archbishop  of  I'atras,  to  lend  to  Gautier 

"  BofaruU  y  Brocfi,  Hist,  de  Cntaluna,  HI.  07.— Zurita,  Lil).  ii.  c.  00;  Lib.  iir, 
c.  9 ;  Lib.  VI.  c.  36.  —  Mariana,  Ed.  1789,  V,  390.  —  La  Fueatc,  Hist,  Eclos.  11. 
370-1,  Ilescas  (Hist.  Pontifical,  Lib,  vi.  c.  2),  in  tbe  second  lialf  of  tlic  sixteenth 
century,  remarks  tliat  tliere  liad  been  fourteen  Masters  of  Montesa  and  never  one 
married  antil  tlie  present  one,  D.  Cesar  do  Borja,  who  is  mai-ried. 

+  Mariana,  V.  290,  —  Qaribay,  Compeadio  Historial  Lib.  xiii.  cap.  33. —2u- 
rita.  Lib.  vi.  c.  26, — Le  Ronls,  Docmaenta,  etc.,  p.  52, 
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de  Brienne,  Duke  of  Athens,  all  the  proceeds  which  they  had  col- 
lected, and  all  that  they  might  collect  for  a  year  to  come.* 

Thus  disappeared,  virtually  without  a  struggle,  an  orgamzation 
which  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  proudest,  wealthiest,  and  most 
formidable  in  Europe.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  very 
idea  of  its  destruction  could  not  have  suggested  itself,  but  for  the 
facilities  whieli  tlie  inquisitorial  process  placed  in  able  and  un- 
scrupulous hands  to  accomplish  any  purpose  of  violence  under  the 
form  of  law.  If  I  have  dwelt  on  the  tragedy  at  a  length  that 
may  seem  disproportionate,  my  apology  is  that  it  affords  so  per- 
fect an  illustration  of  the  helplessness  of  the  victim,  no  matter  how 
high-placed,  when  once  the  fatal  charge  of  heresy  was  preferred 
against  him,  and  was  pressed  through  the  agency  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion. 


The  case  of  the  learned  theologian,  Jean  Petit,  Doctor  of  Sor- 
bonne,  is  of  no  great  historical  importance,  but  it  is  worth  noting 
as  an  example  of  the  use  made  of  the  charge  of  heresy  as  a  weapon 
in  political  warfare,  and  of  the  elastic  definition  by  which  heresy 
was  brought  to  include  offences  not  easily  justiciable  in  the  ordi- 
nary courts. 

Under  Charles  VI.  of  France  the  royal  power  was  reduced  to 
a  shadow.  His  frequently  recurring  fits  of  insanity  rendered  him 
incapable  of  governing,  and  the  quarrels  of  ambitious  princes  of 
the  blood  reduced  the  kingdom  almost  to  a  state  of  anarchy.  Es- 
pecially bitter  was  the  feud  between  the  king's  brother,  Louis, 
Duke  of  Orleans,  and  his  cousin,  Jean  sans  Peur  of  Burgundy. 
Yet  oven  that  age  of  violence  was  startled  when,  by  the  procure- 
ment of  Jean  sans  Peur,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  in  1407,  was  assas- 
sinated in  the  streets  of  Paris^ — a  murder  which  remained  un- 
avenged until  1419,  when  the  battle-axe  of  Tanneguy  du  Chatel 
balanced  the  account  on  the  bridge  of  Montereau.  Even  Jean 
sans  Peur  felt  the  need  of  some  apology  for  his  bloody  deed,  and 
he  sought  the  assistance  of  Jean  Petit,  who  read  before  the  royal 
court  a  thesis — the  JiiMifioatio  Duds  Burgundi(B — to  prove  that 
he  had  acted  righteously  and  patriotically,  and  that  he  deserved 


•  negest.  Clement.  PP.  V.T.V.p,S35  (Roma,  1887). 
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the  thaiita  of  king  and  people.  "Written  in  the  conventional  scho- 
lastic style,  the  tract  was  not  a  mere  political  pamphlet,  but  an  ar- 
gument based  on  premises  of  general  principles.  It  is  a  curious 
coincidence  that,  nearly  three  centuries  earlier,  another  Johannes 
Parvus,  better  known  as  John  of  SaUsbury,  the  worthiest  repre- 
sentative of  the  highest  culture  of  his  day,  in  a  purely  specula- 
tive treatise  had  laid  down  the  doctrine  that  a  tyrant  was  to  be 
put  to  death  without  mercy.  According  to  the  younger  Jean 
Petit, "  Any  tyrant  can  and  ought  properly  to  be  slain  by  ajiy 
subject  or  vassal,  and  by  any  means,  specially  by  treachery,  not- 
withstanding any  oath  or  compact,  and  without  awaiting  judicial 
sentence  or  order."  This  rather  portentous  proposition  was  lim- 
ited by  defining  the  tyrant  to  be  one  who  is_  endeavoring  through 
cupidity,  fraud,  sorcery,  or  evil  mind  to  deprive  the  king  of  his  au- 
thority, and  the  subject  or  vassal  is  assumed  to  be  one  who  is  in- 
spired by  loyalty,  and  him  the  king  should  cherish  and  reward. 
It  was  not  difficult  to  find  Scriptural  warrant  for  such  assertion 
in  the  slaying  of  Zimri  by  Phineas,  and  of  Holofcrnes  by  Judith ; 
but  Jean  Petit  ventured  on  debatable  ground  when  he  declared 
that  St.  Michael,  mthont  awaiting  the  divine  command  and  moved 
only  by  natural  love,  slew  Satan  with  eternal  death,  for  which  he 
was  rewarded  with  spiritual  wealth  as  great  as  lie  was  capable  of 
receiving.* 

That  this  was  not  a  mere  lawyer's  pleading  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  it  was  written  in  the  vernacular  and  exposed  for  sale. 
Doubtless  Jean  sans  Penr  circulated  it  extensively,  and  it  was 
doubtless  convincing  to  those  who  were  already  convinced.  It 
might  safely  have  been  allowed  to  perish  in  the  limbo  of  forget- 
fulness,  but  when,  some  six  years  later,  the  Armagnac  faction 
obtained  the  upper  hand,  it  was  exhumed  from  the  dust  as  a  ready 
means  of  attacking  the  Burgundians.  Jean  Petit  himself,  by  op- 
portunely dying  some  yeai-s  before,  escaped  a  trial  for  heresy,  but 
in  November,  1313,  a  national  council  was  assembled  in  Paris 
to  consider  nine  propositions  extracted  from  his  work.  Gerard, 
Bishop  of  Paris,  and  li'rere  Jean  Polet,  the  inquisitor,  summoned 
the  masters  of  theology  of  the  University  to  give  their  opinions, 


•  Joliann.  Saresbcriens,  Poljcrat.  Viii.  17.  —  D'Arguntru   1 
Bttelet,  CUtoniquea,  I,  39, 110. 
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which  solemnly  condemned  the  propositions.  The  council  debated 
the  question  with  unwearied  prolbdtj'  through  twenty-eight  ses- 
sions, and  finally;  on  February  23, 1314,  it  adopted  a  sentence  con- 
demning the  nine  propositions  to  be  burned  as  erroneous  in  faith 
and  morals,  and  manifestly  scandalous.  The  sentence  was  duly 
executed  two  days  later  on  a  scaffold  in  front  of  !N"6tre  Dame,  in 
presence  of  a  vast  crowd,  to  whom  the  famous  doctor,  Benoist 
Gencien,  elaborately  explained  the  enormity  of  the  heresy.  Jean 
sans  Peur  thereupon  appealed  to  the  Holy  See  from  this  sentence, 
and  John  XXIII.  appointed  a  commission  of  three  cardinals — 
Orsini,  Aquileia,  and  Florence— to  examine  and  report.  Thus  Jean 
Petit  had  succeeded  in  becoming  a  European  question,  hut  in  spite 
of  this  a  royal  ordonnance  on  March  17  commanded  all  the  bish- 
ops of  the  liingdom  to  hum  the  propositions ;  on  March  IS,  the 
University  ordered  them  burned;  on  June  i  there  was  a  royal 
mandate  to  publish  the  condemnation ;  on  December  4  the  Uni- 
Tersity  came  to  the  royal  court  and  delivered  an  oration  on  the 
subject,  and  on  December  2T  Charles  VI.  addressed  a  royal  letter 
to  the  Council  of  Constance  asking  it  to  join  in  the  condemna- 
tion. Evidently  the  affair  was  exploited  to  the  uttermost ;  and 
when,  on  January  i,  1315,  the  long-delayed  obsequies  of  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  were  performed  in  Notre  Dame,  Chancellor  Gerson 
preached  a  sermon  before  the  king  and  the  court,  the  boldness  of 
which  excited  general  comment.  The  government  of  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  had  been  better  than  any  which  had  succeeded  it ;  the 
death  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  was  not  counselled,  but  his  humil- 
iation was  advocated ;  the  burning  of  Petit's  propositions  was  well 
done,  but  more  remained  to  do,  and  all  this  Gerson  was  ready  to 
maintain  before  all  comers.* 

It  was  in  this  mood  that  Gerson  went  to  Constance  as  head  of 
the  Prench  nation.  In  his  first  addre^  to  the  council,  March  23, 
1415,  he  urged  the  condemnation  of  the  nine  propositions.  The 
trial  of  John  XXIIL,  the  condemnation  of  Wickhff  and  of  com- 
munion in  both  elements,  and  the  discussion  over  Huss  for  a  while 
monopolized  the  attention  of  the  council,  and  no  action  was  ta^en 

•  D'ArgcntrG,  L  ii.  184-6.  —  Religieus  de  S,  Deuis,  Histoire  de  Charles  VI. 
Liv.  sxsiii,  cb.  38.— Juvenal  des  Ursins,  anu,  1413.  — Gci-aoni  0pp.  Ed.  1494,1. 
14  B,  C— Von  der  Hardt,  T.  lit.  Prologom.  10-13.— Monstrelet,  1. 139. 
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until  Jane  15.  Meanwhile  Gcrson  fouad  an  ally  in  the  Polish 
nation.  John  of  Falckenberg  hatl  written  a  tract  applying  the 
arguments  of  Jean  Petit  to  the  slaying  of  I'olish  princes,  of  which 
the  Archbishop  of  Gnesen  had  readily  procured  the  condemnation 
by  the  University  of  Paris,  and  the  Palish  ambassador  joined  Ger- 
son  in  the  effort  to  have  both  put  under  the  ban.  On  June  15, 
Andrea  Lascaris,  Bishop  of  Poscn,  proposed  that  a  commission 
be  appointed  to  conduct  an  inquisition  upon  new  heresies.  Jean 
Petit  was  not  alluded  to,  but  it  was  understood  that  his  pro].>osi- 
tions  were  aimed  at,  for  the  only  negative  vote  was  that  of  Martin, 
Bishop  of  Arras,  the  ambassador  of  Jean  sans  Peur,  who  asserted 
that  the  object  of  the  movement  was  to  assail  his  master ;  and  he 
further  protested  against  Cardinal  Peter  d'Ailly,  who  was  put  on 
the  commission  with  Orsiai,  Aquileia,  and  Florence,  as  well  as  two 
representatives  of  the  Italian  nation  and  four  each  of  the  French, 
English,  and  German.  On  July  6,  after  rendering  judgment 
against  Huss,  tlie  council  condemned  as  heretical  and  scandalous 
the  proposition  QxtUibet  tyranmca,  which  ivas  virtually  the  first 
of  the  nine  condemned  in  Paris.  This  did  not  satisfy  the  French, 
who  wanted  the  judgment  of  the  University  confirmed  on  the 
whole  series.  During  the  two  years  and  a  half  that  the  council 
remained  assembled,  Gerson  was  unwearied  in  liis  efforts  to  accom- 
plish this  object.  These  heresies  he  declared  to  bo  of  more  impor- 
tance than  those  of  IIuss  and  Jerome,  and  bitterly  lie  scolded  the 
fathers  for  leaving  the  good  work  unfinished.  Interminable  was 
the  WTangling  and  disputation,  appeals  from  Charles  VI.  and  the 
University  on  the  one  side,  and  from  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  on 
the  other.  John  of  Falckenberg  was  thrown  into  prison,  but  noth- 
ing would  induce  the  council  to  take  further  action,  and  the  affair 
at  last  died  out.  It  is  difficult  for  us  at  the  present  day  to  under- 
stand the  magnitude  which  it  assumed  in  the  eyes  of  that  genera- 
tion. Gerson  subsequently  felt  himself  obliged  to  meet  the  jeers 
of  those  who  reproached  him  with  having  risked  a  question  of 
such  importance  before  such  a  body  as  the  council,  and  he  justi- 
fied himself  by  alleging  that  he  had  acted  under  instructions  from 
the  king  and  the  University,  and  the  Gallican  Church  as  repre- 
sented in  the  province  of  Sens.  Moreover,  he  argued,  when  the 
council  had  manifested  such  zeal  in  condemning  the  Wicklifiite 
doctrines  and  in  burning  Huss  and  Jerome,  ho  would  have  been 
III.— 22 
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rash  and  unjust  to  suppose  i;hat  it  would  not  have  been  equally 
earnest  in  repressing  the  yet  more  pernicious  heresies  of  Jean 
Petit.  To  us  the  result  of  greatest  interest  was  its  influence  on 
the  fate  of  Gerson  himself.  On  the  dissolution  of  the  council  he 
was  afraid  to  risk  the  enmity  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  by  return- 
ing to  France,  and  gladly  accepted  a  refuge  offered  him  in  Austria 
by  Duke  Ernest,  which  he  repaid  in  a  grateful  poem.  He  never 
ventured  nearer  home  than  Lyons,  where  bis  brother  was  friar  of 
a  convent  of  Celestinian  hermits,  and  where  he  supported  himself 
by  teaching  school  till  his  death,  July  14,  1429.* 


Criticism  would  doubtless  ere  this  have  demonstrated  the  me- 
teoric career  of  Joan  of  Arc  to  bo  a  myth,  but  for  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  friend  and  foe  and  the  documentary  evidence,  which 
enable  us  with  reasonable  certainty  to  separate  its  marvellous 
vicissitudes  from  the  legendary  details  with  which  they  have  been 
obscured.  For  us  her  story  has  a  special  interest,  as  affording  an- 
other illustration  of  the  ease  with  which  the  inquisitorial  process 
was  employed  for  political  ends. 

In  1429  the  French  monarchy  seemed  doomed  beyond  hope  of 
resuscitation.  In  the  fierce  dissensions  which  marked  the  reign 
of  the  insane  Charles  VI.  a  generation  had  grown  up  in  whom 
adherence  to  faction  had  replaced  fidelity  to  the  throne  or  to  the 
nation ;  the  loyalists  were  known  not  as  partisans  of  Charles  VII., 
but  as  Armagnacs,  and  the  Burgundians  welcomed  the  foreign 
domination  of  England  as  preferable  to  that  of  their  hereditary 
sovereign.  Paris,  in  spite  of  the  fearful  privations  and  losses  en- 
tailed by  the  war,  submitted  cheerfully  to  the  English  through 
the  love  it  bore  to  their  ally,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  Joan  of  Arc 
said  that,  in  her  native  village,  Domremy  on  the  Lorraine  border, 
there  was  but  one  Burgundian,  and  his  head  she  wished  were  cut 
off ;  but  Domremy  and  Vaucouleurs  constituted  the  only  Armagnac 
spot  in  northeastern  France,  and  its  boys  used  to  have  frequent 
fights  with  the  Burgundian  boys  of  Marey,  from  which  they 


'  VonderHarat,IILProleg.  13;  IV.  335-6,  440,  451,718-22,  734-8,1087-88, 
10B3, 1193, 1513, 1531-3. —D'Argentre,  I.  n.  187-93.— Qersoni  0pp.  III.  56  Q-S, 
57  B. 
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would  be  brought  home  wounded  and  blectling.    Such  was  the  all- 
pervading  bitterness  of  discord  throughout  the  kingdom.* 

Even  the  death  of  the  brilliant  Henry  V.,  in  1423,  had  seemed 
to  check  in  no  degree  the  progress  of  the  Englisli  arms.  Under 
the  able  regency  of  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  seconded  by 
such  captains  as  Salisbury,  Talbot,  Scales,  and  Fastolf,  the  infant 
Henry  VI.  appeared  destined  to  succeed  to  the  throne  of  his 
grandfather,  Charles  VI.,  as  provided  in  the  treaty  of  Troyes.  In 
1424  the  victory  of  Verneuil  repeated  the  triumph  of  Agincourt. 
From  Dauphine  alone  three  hundred  knights  were  left  upon  the 
field,  and  but  for  the  fidelity  of  the  provinces  won  by  the  Albi- 
gensian  crusades,  Charles  VII.  would  alroatly  have  been  a  king 
without  a  kingdom.  Driven  beyond  the  Loire,  he  was  known  by 
the  nickname  of  the  Roi  de  Bourges.  Vacillating  and  irresolute, 
dominated  by  unworthy  favorites,  he  hardly  knew  whether  to 
retreat  farther  to  the  south  and  make  a  final  stand  among  the 
mountains  of  Dauphine,  or  to  seek  a  refuge  in  Spain  or  Scotland. 
In  1438  his  last  line  of  defence  on  the  Loire  was  threatened  by 
the  leaguer  of  Orleans.  He  was  powerless  to  raise  the  siege,  and 
for  five  months  the  heroic  city  resisted  till,  reduced  to  despair,  it 
sent  the  renowned  loiight,  Pothon  de  Xaintrailles  to  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy  to  ask  him  to  accept  its  allegiance.  The  duke  was 
nothing  loath,  but  the  acquisition  required  the  assent  of  his  English 
aUy,  and  Bedford  scornfully  refused — lie  would  not,  he  said,  beat 
the  bush  for  another  to  win  the  bird.  Two  months  more  of  weary 
siege  elapsed :  as  the  spring  of  1429  opened,  further  resistance 
seemed  useless,  and  for  Charles  there  appeared  nothing  left  but 
ignominious  retreat  and  eventual  exile.f 

Such  was  the  hopeless  condition  of  the  French  monarchy  when 
the  enthusiasm  of  Joan  of  Are  introduced  a  new  factor  in  the 
tangled  problem,  kindling  anew  the  courage  which  had  been  ex- 
tinguished by  an  unbroken  series  of  defeats,  arousing  the  sense  of 


•  Journal  d'un  Bourgeois  do  Paris  ann.  1431.— Epist.  de  Bonlavillar  {Pez, 
Thesaur.  Anecd.  TI.  m.  237).— Procfes  de  Jeanne  d'Arc.p.  474.  (When  not  other- 
wise defined,  mj  i-eferences  to  tliis  and  otlier  documents  concerning  Joan  are  to 
the  collcEtion  in  Buclion's  Ohoix  de  Ohroniqims  et  Memoire),  Paris,  1838.) 

t  ThoraaS3in,Registre  Delphinal  {Buchon,  p.  536, 540).— Gorre3,Vio  de  Jeanne 
d'Arc,  Trad,  Bor^,  Paris,  1886,  p,  108.— Chroniquo  de  la  Pucelle  (Buchon,  p. 
Ui). 
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loyalty  which  had  been  lost  in  faction,  bringing  roligion  as  a  stim- 
ulus to  patriotism,  and  replacing  despair  with  eager  confidence  and 
hopefulness.  It  has  been  given  to  few  in  the  world's  history  thus 
to  influence  the  destiny  of  a  nation,  and  perhaps  to  none  so  obscure 
and  apparently  so  unfitted.* 

Born  January  6, 1413,  in  the  little  hamlet  of  Domremy,  on  the 
horder  line  of  Lorraine,  she  had  but  completed  her  seventeenth 
year  when  she  confidently  assumed  the  function  of  the  saviour  of 
her  native  land.f  Her  parents,  honest  peasants,  had  given  her 
such  training  as  comported  with  her  station ;  she  could,  of  course, 
neither  read  nor  write,  but  she  could  recite  her  Pater  Noster,  Ave 
Maria,  and  Credo ;  she  had  herded  the  kine,  and  was  a  notable 
sempstress— on  her  trial  she  boasted  that  no  maid  or  matron  of 
Eouen  could  teach  her  anything  with  the  needle.  Thanks  to  her 
rustic  employment  she  was  tail  and  strong-limbed,  active  and  en- 
durhig.  It  was  said  of  her  that  she  could  pass  sis  days  and  nights 
without  taking  off  her  harness,  and  marvellous  stories  were  told 
of  her  abstinence  from  food  while  undergoing  the  most  exhausting 
labor  in  battle  and  assault.  Thus  a  strong  physical  constitution 
was  dominated  by  a  still  stronger  and  excitable  nervous  organiza- 
tion. Tier  resolute  self-reliance  was  shown  when  she  was  sought 
in  marriage  by  an  honest  citizen  of  Toul,  whose  suit  her  parents 
favored,  Finding  her  obdurate,  he  had  recourse,  it  would  seem 
with  her  parents'  consent,  to  the  law,  and  cited  her  before  the 
Official  of  Toul  to  fulfil  the  marriage  promise  which  he  alleged 
she  had  made  to  him.  Notwithstanding  her  youth,  Joan  appeared 
undaunted  before  the  court,  swore  that  she  had  given  no  pledges, 
and  was  released  from  the  too-ardent  suitor.  At  the  age  of  thir- 
teen she  commenced  to  have  ecstasies  and  visions.  The  Archangel 
iMichael  appeared  to  her  first,  and  he  was  followed  by  St.  Catha- 
rine and  St.  Margaret,  whom  God  had  specially  commissioned  to 
watch  over  and  guide  her.    Even  the  Archangel  Gabriel  some- 

'  Tliougli  tlie  name  Joan  of  Arc  liaa  bcun  natni-alized  in  EnglJsIi,  Jeanne's 
patronymic  was  Dare,  not  D'Arc— Tallet  de  Viriville,  Cliatlcs  Ha  Lis,  pp.  sii.- 

t  8o  close  to  the  border  was  Joan's  birthplace  that  a  new  delimitation  of  the 
frontier,  made  in  1571,  transferred  to  Lorraine  the  group  of  Iiouses  including  the 
Dare  cottage,  and  left  a  neighboring  group  in  France. — Vallet  de  ViriTiUe,  ubi 
sup.  pp.  34-5. 
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times  came  to  counsel  her,  and  she  felt  herself  the  instrument  of 
the  divine  will,  transmuting  by  a  subtle  psychical  alchemy  her 
own  impulses  into  commands  from  on  high.  At  length  she  could 
summon  her  heavenly  advisers  at  will  and  obtain  from  them  in- 
structions in  any  doubtful  emergency.  In  her  trial  great  stress 
was  laid  upon  an  ancient  beech-tree,  near  Domremy,  known  as  the 
Ladies'  Tree,  or  Fairies'  Tree,  from  near  the  roots  of  which  gnshed 
forth  a  spring  of  miraculous  healing  virtue.  A  survival  of  tree 
and  fountain  worship  was  preserved  in  the  annual  dances  and 
songs  of  the  young  girls  of  the  village  around  the  tree,  and  the 
garlands  which  they  hung  upon  its  boughs,  but  Joan,  although 
she  joined  her  comrades  in  these  observances,  usually  reserved  her 
garlands  to  decorate  the  shrine  of  the  Virgin  in  tlie  church  hard 
by.  Extreme  religious  sensibility  was  inseparable  from  such  a 
character  as  hers,  and  almcBt  at  the  first  apparition  of  her  celestial 
visitants  she  made  a  vow  of  virginity.  She  believed  herself  con- 
secrated and  set  apart  for  some  high  and  holy  purpose,  to  which 
all  earthly  ties  roust  be  subordinate.  When  she  related  to  her 
judges  that  her  parents  were  almost  crazed  at  her  departure,  she 
added  that  if  she  had  liad  a  hundred  fathers  and  mothers  she 
would  have  abandoned  them  to  fulfil  her  mission.  To  this  self- 
concentration,  rofiected  in  her  hearing,  is  probably  to  be  attrib- 
uted the  remark  of  several  of  her  chroniclers,  that  no  man  could 
look  upon  her  with  a  lascivious  eye,* 

At  first  her  heavenly  guides  merely  told  her  to  conduct  herself 
well  and  to  frequent  the  church,  but  as  she  grew  to  understand 
the  desperate  condition  of  the  monarchy  and  to  share  the  fierce 
passions  of  the  time,  it  was  natural  that  these  purely  moral  in- 
structions should  change  into  commands  to  bear  from  God  the 
message  of  deliverance  to  the  despairing  people.  In  her  ecstasies 
she  felt  herself  to  bo  the  chosen  instrument,  and  at  length  her 
Voices,  as  she  habitually  called  them,  urged  her  several  times  a 
week  to  hasten  to  France  and  to  raise  the  siege  of  Orleans.  To 
her  parents  she  feared  to  reveal  her  mission ;  some  unguarded 
revelation  they  must  have  had,  for,  two  years  before  her  departure, 

'  ProcSs,  pp.  409, 470, 471. 473, 475, 476, 477, 483, 485, 487, 49Q.— Cliron.  de  la 
Pucelle,  ann.  1439,  pp.  438,  435-6,  443.— L'Averdy  (Acadfimie  dca  Inscriptions, 
Notices  des  MSS.  HI.  373). 
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her  father,  Jacques  Dare,  had  dreams  of  her  going  off  with,  the  sol- 
diers, and  ho  told  her  brothers  that  if  he  thought  that  his  dreams 
would  come  true  he  wished  they  would  drown  her,  or  he  would  do 
it  himself.  Thenceforth  she  was  closely  watched,  but  the  urgency 
of  her  celestial  counsellors  grew  into  reproaches  for  her  tardiness, 
and  further  delay  was  unendurable.  Obtaining  permission  to  visit 
her  uncle,  Denis  Laxart,  she  persuaded  him  to  communicate  her 
secret  to  Eobert  de  Baudricourt,  who  held  for  the  hing  the  neigh- 
boring castle  of  Vaucouleurs.  Her  Voices  had  predicted  that  she 
would  be  twice  repulsed  and  would  succeed  the  third  time.  It  so 
turned  out.  The  good  knight,  who  at  first  contemptuously  ad- 
yised  her  uncle  to  box  her  ears,  at  length  was  persuaded  to  ask 
the  king's  permission  to  send  the  gu-l  to  him.  She  must  have  ac- 
quired a  reputation  of  inspiration,  for  while  awaiting  the  response 
the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  who  was  sick,  sent  for  her  and  she  told  him 
that  if  he  wished  a  cure  he  must  first  reconcile  himself  with  his 
wife.  On  the  royal  permission  being  accorded,  de  Baudricourt 
gave  to  her  a  man's  dress  and  a  sword,  with  a  slender  escort  of  a 
knight  and  four  men,  and  washed  his  hands  of  the  affair.* 

The  little  party  started,  February  13,  1429,  on  their  perilous 
ride  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  leagues,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  through 
the  enemy's  country.  That  they  should  accomplish  it  without 
misadventure  in  eleven  days  was  in  itself  regarded  as  a  miracle, 
and  as  manifesting  the  favor  of  God.  On  February  24  they 
reached  Chinon,  where  Charles  held  his  court,  only  to  encounter 
new  obstacles.  It  is  true  that  some  persons  of  sense,  as  we  are 
told,  recognized  in  her  the  fulfilment  of  Merlin's  prophecy,  "  Des- 
cendet  virgo  dorsum  sagittarii  etjtores  virgineos  obacurahit ;"  others 
found  her  foretold  by  the  Sibyl  and  by  the  Venerable  Bede ;  others 
asked  her  whether  there  was  not  in  her  land  a  forest  known  as  the 
Bois  Chenu,  for  there  was  an  ancient  prediction  that  from  the 
Bois  Ch^nu  there  would  come  a  wonder-working  maiden— and 
they  were  delighted  on  learning  that  it  lay  but  a  league  from  her 
father's  house.  Those,  however,  who  relied  on  worldly  wisdom 
shook  their  heads  and  pronounced  her  mission  an  absurdity — in 
fact,  it  was  charitable  to  regard  her  as  insane.  It  shows,  indeed, 
to  what  depth  of  despair  the  royal  cause  had  fallen,  that  her  pre- 


*  Proc6s,  pp.  471,  485.— Chrouique,  p.  454.— L'Averdj  (ubi  sup.  III.  301). 
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tensions  were  regarded  as  of  sufflcient  importance  to  warrant  in- 
vestigation. Long  were  the  debates.  Prelates  and  doctors  of 
theology,  Jurists  and  statesmen  examined  her  for  a  month,  and 
one  by  one  they  were  won  over  by  her  simple  earnestness,  her  evi- 
dent conviction,  and  the  intelligence  of  her  replies.  This  was  not 
enough,  however.  In  Poitiers  sat  Charles's  Parlement  and  a  Uni- 
versity composed  of  such  schoolmen  as  had  abandoned  the  angli- 
cized University  of  PaWs.  Thither  was  Joan  sent,  and  for  three 
weeks  more  she  was  tormented  with  an  endless  repetition  of  ques- 
tioning. Meanwhile  her  antecedents  were  carefully  investigated, 
with  a  result  in  every  way  confirming  her  good  repute  and  truth- 
fulness. Charles  was  advised  to  ssk  of  her  a  sign  by  which  to 
prove  that  she  came  from  God,  but  this  she  refused,  saying  that 
it  was  the  divine  command  that  she  should  give  it  before  Orleans, 
and  nowhere  else.  Finally,  the  official  conclusion,  cautiously  ex- 
pressed, was  that  in  view  of  her  honest  life  and  conversation,  and 
her  promising  a  sign  before  Orleans,  the  king  should  not  prevent 
her  from  going  there,  but  should  convey  her  there  in  safety ;  for  to 
reject  her  without  the  appearance  of  evil  would  be  to  rebuff  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  to  render  himself  unworthy  the  grace  and  aid  of 
God.* 

'  Procis,  pp,  471,  475,  478,  483,  483.— Clirciniquc,  pp.  438,  454.— Gorrea,  pp. 
37-9.— Tbomassin,  pp.  537,  538. — Christine  do  Pisaii  (Buchon,  p.  541).— Mons- 
trelet,  Liv,  ii.  ch.  57.— Dynteri  Chron.  Dnc.  BraiMint,  Lib.  vi.  ch.  234. 

Much  has  been  recorded  in  the  chronicles  about  tlie  miracles  with  which  she 
convinced  Charles's  doubts— how  she  recognized  him  at  first  sight,  although 
plainly  clad  amid  a  crowd  of  resplendent  courtiers,  and  how  she  revealed  to  hiua 
a  secret  known  onlj  to  God  and  himself,  of  prayers  and  rcciuests  made  to  God 
in  Ins  oratory  at  Loches  (Chronique,  pp.  439,455;  Jean  Chartier,  Hist,  de 
Charles  VII.  Ed.  Godefroy,  p.  19;  GSrres,  pp.  105-0),  Possibly  sonic  chance  ex- 
pression of  hei'3  may  have  caught  his  wandering  and  uncertain  thoughts  and 
made  an  impression  upon  him,  hut  the  legend  of  the  Pucelle  grew  so  rapidly 
that  miracles  were  inevitably  introduced  into  it  at  every  stage.  Joan  herself  on 
her  trial  declared  that  Charles  and  several  of  his  councillors,  including  the  Due 
de  Bourbon,  saw  her  guardian  saints  and  heard  their  voices,  and  that  the  king 
had  notable  revelations  (Procfes,  p.  4T3).  Slic  also  told  her  judges  that  there 
had  been  a  material  sign,  whicli  under  their  shilful  cross-examination  developed, 
from  a  secret  revealed  to  him  alone  (p.  477),  into  the  estraordinary  story  that 
St.  Slichael,  accompanied  by  Catharine  and  Margaret  and  numerous  angels,  came 
to  her  lodgings  and  went  with  her  to  the  royal  palace,  up  the  stairs  and  through 
the  doors,  and  gave  to  the  Archbishop  of  Beims,  who  handed  it  to  the  king,  a 
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Two  months  had  been  wasted  in  these  prehminaries,  and  it  was 
the  end  oi  April  before  the  determination  was  reached.  A  convoy 
was  in  preparation  to  throw  provisions  into  the  town,  and  it  was 
resolved  that  Joan  should  accompany  it.  Under  instructions  from 
her  Voices  she  had  a  standard  prepared,  representing  on  a  white 
field  Christ  holding  the  world,  with  an  angel  on  each  side — a 
standard  which  was  ever  in  the  front  of  battle,  which  was  re- 
garded as  the  surest  guarantee  of  success,  and  which  in  the  end 
was  gravely  investigated  aa  a  work  of  sorcery.  She  had  assigned 
to  her  a  troop  or  guard,  but  does- not  seem  to  have  been  intrusted 
with  any  command,  yet  she  assumed  that  she  was  taking  the  field 
as  the  representative  of  God,  and  must  first  give  the  enemy  due 
notice  of  defiance.  Accordingly,  on  April  18,  she  addressed  four 
letters,  one  to  Henry  YI,  and  the  others  to  the  Kegent  Bedford, 
the  captains  before  Orleans,  and  the  English  soldiers  there,  in 
which  she  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  keys  of  all  the  cities 
held  in  France ;  she  announced  herself  ready  to  make  peace  if 
they  will  abandon  the  land  and  make  compensation  for  the  dam- 
ages inflicted,  otherwise  she  is  commissioned  by  God,  and  will 
drive  them  out  with  a  shock  of  arms  such  as  had  not  been  seen  in 
France  for  a  thousand  years.  It  is  scarce  to  be  wondered  that 
these  uncourtly  epistles  excited  no  little  astonishment  in  the 
English  camp.  Eumors  of  her  coming  had  spread ;  she  was  de- 
nounced as  a  sorceress,  and  all  who  placed  faith  in  her  as  heretics. 
Talbot  declared  that  ho  would  bum  her  if  she  was  captured,  and 


golden  crown,  too  ricb  for  description,  sucli  as  no  goldsmith  on  cartli  could 
make,  telling  him  at  tlio  same  time  that  with  the  aid  of  God  and  her  champion- 
Bbip  he  would  recover  all  France,  but  that  unless  he  set  her  to  work  bis  corona- 
tion would  be  delayed.  Tiiis  she  nverred  !iad  been  seen  and  beard  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Eeims  and  many  bishops,  Charles  de  Bourbon,  the  Due  d'  Alenjou, 
La  Trfimouille,  and  three  hundre<l  others,  and  thua  she  liad  Ixien  relieved  from 
the  annoying  examiualions  of  the  clerks.  When  asked  wliether  she  wduld  refer 
to  the  archbishop  to  vouch  for  the  story,  she  replied,  "  Let  him  coma  here  and 
let  me  speak  with  Inm ;  he  will  not  dare  to  tell  me  the  contrary  of  what  I  hare 
told  you  " — which  was  a  very  safe  offer,  seeing  that  the  trial  was  in  Rouen,  and 
the  archbishop  was  tlie  Chancellor  of  France  (ProcSs,  pp.  483-6,  495,  503).  His 
testimony,  however,  could  it  have  been  hiid,  would  not  probably  have  been  ad- 
vantageous to  her,  as  he  belonged  to  the  party  of  La  Tremouille,  the  favorite, 
who  was  persistently  hostile  to  her. 
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the  heralds  who  brought  her  letters  were  only  saved  from  a  simi- 
lar fate  by  a  determined  threat  of  reprisals  on  the  part  of  Dunois, 
then  in  command  at  Orleans.* 

Some  ten  days  later  the  convoy  started  under  command  of  Gilles 
de  liais  and  the  Marechal  de  Sainte-Severe.  Joan  had  promised 
that  it  should  meet  mth  no  opposition,  and  faith  in  her  was  greatly 
enhanced  when  her  ivords,proved  true.  Although  it  passed  within 
one  or  two  bow-shots  of  the  English  siege-works,  and  though  there 
was  considerable  delay  in  ferrying  the  cattle  and  pronsions  across 
the  Loire  into  the  city,  not  an  attempt  at  interference  was  matle. 
The  same  occurred  with  a  second  convoy  which  reached  Orleans 
May  4,  to  the  surprise  of  the  Frencli  and  the  disgust  of  the  Paris- 
ians, who  watched  the  affair  from  a  distance,  and  were  unable  to 
understand  the  paralysis  which  seemed  to  have  fallen  on  the  Eng- 
lish arms.  Joan  had  impatiently  awaited  these  last  reinforce- 
ments, and  urged  immediate  offensive  measures  against  the  be- 
siegers. "Without  consulting  her,  on  the  same  day  an  assault  was 
made  on  one  of  the  English  works  on  the  other  side  of  the  Loire. 
Her  legend  relates  that  she  started  up  from  slumber  exclaiming 
that  her  people  were  being  slaughtered,  and,  scarcely  waiting  for 
her  armor  to  be  adjusted,  sprang  on  her  horse  and  galloped  to  the 
gate  leading  to  the  scene  of  action.  The  attack  iiad  miscarried, 
but  after  her  arrival  on  the  scene  not  an  Englishman  coidd  wound 
a  Frenchman,  and  the  hastiUe  was  carried.  Ilot  fighting  occurred 
on  the  following  days.  On  the  6th  she  was  wounded  in  the  foot 
by  a  caltrop,  and  on  the  7th  in  the  shoulder  by  an  arrow,  but  in 
spite  of  desperate  resistance  all  the  English  works  on  the  farther 
bank  of  the  Loire  were  taken,  and  their  garrisons  slain  or  captured. 
The  English  loss  was  estimated  at  from  six  thousand  to  eight 
thousand  men,  while  that  of  the  Prench  was  not  over  one  hun- 
dred. On  the  8th  the  English  abandoned  the  siege,  marching  off 
in  such  haste  that  they  left  behind  them  their  sick  and  wounded, 
their  artillery  and  magazines.  The  French,  flusheil  with  victory, 
were  eager  to  attack  them,  but  Joan  forbade  it—"  Let  them  go  ; 

•  Moiistrelet,  II.  57.  —  Proems,  p.  478.  —  TliomnsBin,  p.  538.  —  Chronique,  pp. 
430-33. 

Joan's  letters,  wlien  produced  on  !ier  trial,  were  fiilsifled — at  loast  accorcling 
to  her  statement. — Le  Brun  de  Charmettes,  Histuire  de  Jeanne  d'Arc,  HI.  348. 
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it  is  not  the  ■will  of  Messire  that  they  should  be  fought  to-day ; 
you  will  have  them  another  time  " — and  by  this  time  her  moral 
ascendency  was  such  that  she  was  obeyed.  So  marvellous  was 
the  change  in  the  spirit  of  the  opposing  forces,  that  it  was  a  com- 
mon remark  that  before  her  coming  two  hundred  English  would 
rout  fl-ve  hundred  Frenchmen,  but  that  afterwards  two  Imndred 
French  would  chase  four  hundred  English.  Even  the  unfriendly 
Monstrelet  admits  that  after  the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Orleans 
there  was  no  captain  who  so  filled  the  mouths  of  men  as  she, 
though  she  was  accompanied  by  knights  so  renowned  as  Dunois, 
La  Hire,  and  Pothon  de  Xaintraillea.  The  Eegent  Bedford,  in 
writing  to  the  English  council,  could  only  describe  it  as  a  terrible 
blow  from  the  divine  hand,  especially  "  caused  of  unleyefulle  doubte 
that  thei  hadde  of  a  Desciplc  and  Lyme  of  the  Eeende  called  the 
Pucelle  that  used  fals  Enchauntements  and  Sorcerie."  Not  only, 
he  says,  were  the  English  forces  diminished  in  number  and  broken 
in  spirit,  but  the  enemy  was  encouraged  to  make  g^reat  levies  of 
troops.* 

In  the  chronic  exhaustion  of  the  royal  treasury  it  was  not  easy 
for  Charles  to  take  full  advantage  of  this  unexpected  success,  but 
the  spirit  of  the  nation  was  aroused  and  a  force  could  be  kept  spas- 
modically in  the  field.  D'Alen§on  was  sent  with  troops  to  clear 
the  Loire  valley  of  the  enemy,  and  took  Joan  with  him.  Suffolk 
had  fortified  himself  in  Jargeau,  but  the  place  was  carried  by  as- 
sault and  he  was  captured  with  all  his  men  who  were  not  slain. 
Then  want  of  money  caused  a  return  to  Tours,  where  Joan  ear- 
nestly nrg'ed  Charles  to  go  to  Eeims  for  his  coronation :  she  had 
always  claimed  that  her  mission  was  to  deliver  Orleans  and  to 
crown  the  king ;  that  her  time  was  short  and  that  the  counsel  of 
her  Voices  must  not  be  disregarded,  but  pmdenee  prevailed,  and  it 
was  felt  that  the  English  power  in  the  central  provinces  must  first 
be  crushed,  A  second  expedition  was  organized.  Beaugency  was 
besieged  and  taken,  and  on  June  18  the  battle  of  Patay  gave  some 
slight  amends  for  Agincourt  and  Vemeuil.  After  feeble  resistance 
the  English  fied.    Twenty- five  hundred  of  them  were  left  upon  the 


*  Monstrolet,  H.  B7-GI. — TliomassiD,  p.  638,— CLrouique,  pp.  430-7.— Jean 
Cbartier,  pp.  SS-4.— Journal  d'uu  Bourgeois  de  Paris,  aim.  1429.— Bjmer,  S. 
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field,  and  large  numbers  were  captured,  including  Talbot,  Scales, 
and  others  of  note.  Thus  in  littlo  more  than  six  weeks  all  the 
leading  English  captains  were  slain  or  in  captivity,  except  Fastolf, 
whose  flight  from  Patay  Bedford  avenged  by  tearing  from  him 
the  Order  of  the  Garter,  Their  ti-oops  were  dispersed  and  dis- 
pirited, their  prestige  was  gone.  It  was  no  wonder  that  in  all 
this  one  sido  recognized  the  hand  of  God  an<l  the  other  that  of  the 
devil.  Even  the  Norman  chronicler,  P.  Cochon,  says  that  the  Eng- 
lish would  have  abandoned  France  if  the  regent  would  have  allowed 
it,  and  that  they  were  so  dispirited  that  one  Frenchman  would  chase 
three  of  thorn.* 

A  letter  written  from  the  court  of  Charles  VII.  to  the  Duke 
of  Milan  three  days  after  the  triumph  of  Patay,  recounting  the 
marvels  of  the  previous  weeks,  shows  how  Joan  was  regarded  and 
how  rapidly  her  legend  was  growing.  At  her  hirtli  the  villagers 
of  Doraremy  were  joyously  excited,  they  knew  not  why,  and  the 
cocks  for  two  hours  flapped  their  wings  and  uttered  a  song  whoUy 
different  from  their  ordinary  crowing.  Her  visions  were  described 
in  the  most  exaggerated  terms,  as  well  as  her  personal  prowess  and 
endurance.  The  relief  of  Orleans,  the  capture  of  Jargeau,  Mehun- 
sur-Loire,  and  Beaugency,  and  the  crowning  mercy  of  Patay  were 
all  attributed  to  her :  hers  was  the  initiative,  the  leadership,  and 
the  success ;  no  one  else  is  alluded  to.  We  are  told,  moreover,  that 
she  was  already  predicting  the  deliverance  of  Charles  of  Orleans, 
a  prisoner  in  England  for  fifteen  years,  and  had  sent  a  notice  to 
the  English  to  surrender  him.f 

It  could  no  longer  be  doubted  that  Joan  was  under  the  direct 
inspiration  of  God,  and  when  at  Gien,  on  June  25,  there  was  a  con- 
sultation as  to  the  next  movement,  though  Charles's  councillors  ad- 
vised him  to  reduce  I^a  Charity  and  clear  the  Orleannais  and  Berri 
of  the  enemy,  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  yielded  to  Joan's  urgency 
and  gave  his  assent  to  a  march  to  Eeima.  The  enterprise  seemed 
a  desperate  one,  for  it  lay  through  a  hostile  country  with  strong 
cities  along  the  road,  and  the  royal  resources  were  inadequate  to 
equipping  and  provisioning  an  army  or  providing  it  with  siege- 


•  Clironique,  pp,  4S8-il.— Jean  Oiiartier,  pp.  36-7.— CliroQ.  dc  P.  Cochon 
(fid.  Viiilet  de  Viritille,  p.  450). 

t  Epist.  P.  de  Bonlavilkr  (Pez,  Tlies,  Anecd.  VI.  iii.  237), 
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trains.  But  enthusiasm  was  rising  to  fever  heat,  and  human  pru- 
dence was  distrust  of  God.  Volunteers  came  pouring  in  as  soon 
as  the  king's  intentions  were  noised  abroad,  and  gentlemen  too 
poor  to  arm  and  mount  themselves  were  content  to  serve  as  simple 
archers  and  retainers.  La  Tremouiile,  the  royal  favorite,  thinking 
his  own  position  endangered,  caused  the  services  of  multitudes  to 
be  rejected,  but  for  which,  it  was  said,  an  army  sufficient  to  drive 
the  English  from  France  could  readily  have  been  collected.  On 
went  the  ill-conditioned  forces.  Auxerre,  though  not  garrisoned, 
refused  to  open  its  gates,  but  gave  some  provisions,  and  in  spite . 
of  Joan's  desire  to  take  it  by  assault  the  king  went  forward,  in- 
duced, it  was  said,  by  La  Ti'emouille,  who  had  received  from  the 
town  a  bribe  of  two  thousand  livres.  At  Troyes  there  was  a  strong 
English  and  Burgundian  garrison ;  it  could  not  be  left  behind,  and 
the  army  encamped  before  it  for  five  or  six  days,  with  no  artillery 
to  breach  its  walls.  There  was  neither  money  nor  victual,  and  the 
only  subsistence  was  ears  of  com  and  beans  plucked  in  the  fields. 
The  situation  was  discouraging,  and  a  council  of  war  under  the 
impulse  of  the  Chancellor  Ecnaud  de  Chartres,  Archbishop  of 
Keims,  advised  retreat.  Joan  was  sent  for  and  declared  that 
within  two  days  the  town  would  surrender.  She  was  given  the 
time  she  asked,  and  at  once  proceeded  to  gather  material  to  fill 
the  trenches,  and  to  mount  some  small  culverins.  A  panic  seized 
the  inhabitants  and  they  demanded  to  surrender;  the  garrison 
was  allowed  to  march  out,  and  the  city  returned  to  its  allegianccf 

When  Joan  entered  the  town  she  was  met  by  a  Erere  Eichard,  ■ 
whom  the  people  had  sent  to  examine  her  and  report  what  she 
was.  The  worthy  friar,  doubtful  whether  she  was  of  heaven  or 
hell,  approached  her  cautiously,  sprinkhng  holy  water  and  making 
the  sign  of  the  cross,  till  she  smiled  and  told  him  to  come  boldly 
on,  as  she  was  not  going  to  fly  away.  This  Erere  Eichard  was  a 
noted  Eranciscan  preacher  who  had  recently  returned  from  a  pil- 
grimage to  Jerusalem,  and  in  April  had  made  the  deepest  impres- 
sion on  Paris  with  his  eloquence,  Erom  April  lOth  to  the  26th  ho 
had  preached  daily  to  audiences  of  five  and  six  thousand  souls,  and 
had  excited  such  a  tempest  of  emotion  that  on  one  day  a  hundred 


*  Chronique,  pp.  443-5.— Jean   Cbartier,  pp.   29-Sl, — Jacques  le  BouYier 
(GoiSefrny,  p.  378). 
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bonfires  were  built  in  the  streets  into  which  men  threw  their  oards 
and  dice  and  tables,  and  women  their  ornaments  and  frippery. 
Over  this  man  Joan  obtained  so  complete  a  mastery  that  he  de- 
voted himself  to  her  and  followed  her  in  her  campaigns,  using  his 
eloquence  to  convert  the  people,  not  from  their  sins,  but  from  their 
disloyalty  to  Charles.  "When  the  good  Parisians  lieartl  of  this 
they  resumed  their  cards  and  dice  to  spite  him.  Even  a  tin  medal 
with  the  name  of  Jesus  which  he  had  given  them  to  wear  was 
cast  aside  for  the  red  cross  of  Bargundj'.  In  the  passion  of  the 
hour  on  both  sides  i-eligion  was  but  the  handmaid  of  ^lartisan- 
ship.* 

After  this  the  march  to  Reims  was  a  triumphant  progress. 
Ohalons-sur-Marne  sent  half  a  day's  journey  in  advance  to  sub- 
mit and  toot  the  oath  of  allegiance.  At  Septsaux  the  garrison 
fled  and  the  people  welcomed  their  Mng,  while  the  Dukes  of  Ijor- 
raine  and  Bar  came  to  join  him  with  a  heavy  force.  Reims  was 
held  for  Burgundy  hy  the  Seigneur  de  Saveuse,  one  of  the  doughti- 
est warriors  of  the  day,  but  the  citizens  were  so  frightened  by 
the  coming  of  the  Pucelle,  whose  reported  wonders  had  impressed 
their  imaginations,  that  they  declared  for  Charles,  and  Saveuse 
was  obliged  to  fly.  Charles  entered  the  town  on  July  16,  and 
was  joyfully  received.  The  next  day,  Sunday,  July  IT,  he  was 
crowned  King  of  France.  During  the  ceremony  Joan  stood  by 
the  altar  with  the  standard :  her  judges  on  her  trial  seemed  to 
imagine  that  she  held  it  there  for  some  occult  influence  which  it 
was  supposed  to  exercise,  and  inquired  curiously  as  to  her  motive ; 
when  she  answered  simply, "  It  had  been  in  the  strife,  it  had  a  right 
to  be  in  the  honor."  f 

Joan  might  well  claim  that  her  mission  was  accomplished. 
In  little  more  than  three  months  she  had  made  the  intending  fugi- 
tive of  Cliinon  a  conquering  king,  to  whom  his  flatterers  gave 
the  title  of  the  Victorious.  A  few  months  more  of  such  success 
would  establish  him  firmly  on  the  throne  of  a  reunited  France,  and 
no  one  could  doubt  that  success  would  grow  more  rapid  if  only 
with  its  own  momentum.  Negotiations  were  on  foot  with  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  which  were  expected  to  result  in  detaching 

"  ProcBs,  p.  i79. — Journal  d'un  Bourgeois  fie  Paris,  an  1420, 14;il. 

+  ChroDique,  p.  44G,— Monatrelet,  IL  64.— Biichou,  p.  534.— ProcCs,  p.  404. 
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him  from  the  English  cause.  Joan  had  written  to  him  some  weeks 
earher  asking  him  to  be  present  at  the  coronation,  and  on  the  day 
of  the  ceremony  she  addressed  him  another  letter,  summoning  and 
entreating  him  to  return  to  his  allegiance.  In  a  few  days  Beau- 
vais,  Senlis,  Laon,  Soissons,  Chateau-Thierry,  Proving,  Compiegne, 
and  other  places  acknowledged  Charles  as  king  and  received  his 
garrisons.  There  was  universal  exultation  and  a  contagious  de- 
lirium of  returning  loyalty.  As  he  marched  the  peasantry  would 
gather  with  tears  in  their  eyes  to  bless  him,  and  thank  God  that 
peace  was  at  hand.  All  men  admitted  that  this  was  Joan's  work. 
Christine  de  Pisan,  in  a  poem  written  about  this  time,  compares 
her  to  Esther,  Judith,  Deborah,  Gideon,  and  Joshua,  and  even 
Moses  is  not  her  superior,  A  litany  of  the  period  contains  a  pray- 
er recognizing  that  God  had  delivered  France  by  her  hand.  A 
Eurgundian  chronicler  tells  us  that  the  belief  was  general  among 
the  French  soldiery  that  she  was  an  envoy  of  God  who  could  ex- 
pel the  English ;  even  after  the  enthusiasm  of  the  time  had  passed 
away  Thomassin,  who  wrote  officially  in  a  work  addressed  to  Louis 
XI.,  does  not  hesitate  to  say  that  of  all  the  signs  of  love  manifested 
by  God  to  France,  there  has  not  been  one  so  great  or  so  marvellous 
as  this  Pucelle — to  her  was  due  the  restoration  of  the  kingdom, 
which  was  so  low  that  it  would  have  reached  its  end  but  for  her 
coming.  That  she  was  regarded  as  an  oracle  of  God  on  other  sub- 
jects is  seen  in  the  appHcation  to  her  by  the  Comte  d'Armagnac 
to  teU  him  which  of  the  three  popes  to  believe  in ;  and  her  accept- 
ance of  the  position  is  shown  by  her  answer,  that  when  she  is  re- 
lieved from  the  pressure  of  the  war  she  will  resolve  his  doubts  by 
the  counsel  of  the  King  of  all  the  world.  If  on  the  one  iiand  her 
dizzy  elevation  turned  her  head  to  the  extent  of  addressing  threat- 
ening letters  to  the  Hussites,  on  the  other  she  never  lost  her  kindly 
sympathy  with  the  poor  and  humble ;  she  protected  them  as  far  as 
she  could  from  the  horrors  of  war,  comforted  and  supported  them, 
and  their  grateful  veneration  shown  in  kissing  her  hands  and  feet 
and  garments  was  made  a  crime  to  her  by  her  pitiless  judges.* 

*  BuchOD,  pp.  530, 545.— Bernicr,  Monuments  inMita  de  France,  Senlis,  1833, 
p.  18,— Journal  d'un  Bourgeois  do  Paris,  nn  1439. — Clironique,  pp,  446-7. — 
Mfimoires  de  Saint-Ecmy,  cli.  153. — Thomassin,  p.  540. — Nider  Formicar.  t, 
viii. — Proc6s,  p.  479. 

Christine  de  Pisao  says  of  her ; 
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With  all  this  it  does  not  seem  that  Joan  had  any  definite  rank 
or  command  in  the  royal  armies.  Christine  de  Pisan,  it  is  true, 
speaks  of  her  as  being  the  recognized  chief — 

"  Et  de  DOS  gena  prcus  et  habiles 
Est  pi'incipnJe  cliei'etaine  " — 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  her  position  had  any  other  warrant 
than  the  moral  influence  which  her  prodigious  exploits  and  the 
belief  in  her  divine  mission  afforded.  Charles's  gratitude  gave 
her  a  handsome  establishment.  She  was  magnificently  attired, 
noble  damsels  were  assigned  to  her  service,  with  a  maitre  (TJiotel, 
pages,  and  valets ;  she  had  five  war-horses,  with  seven  or  more 
roadsters,  and  at  the  time  of  her  capture  she  had  in  her  hands 
ten  or  twelve  thousand  francs,  which,  as  she  told  her  judges,  was 
little  enough  to  carry  on  war  with.  Shortly  after  his  coronation, 
Charles,  at  her  request,  granted  to  Domrcmy  and  Greux  the  privi- 
lege of  exemption  from  all  taxes,  a  favor  which  ivas  respected  until 
the  Revolution ;  and  in  December,  1423,  he  spontaneously  ennobled 
her  family  and  all  their  posterity,  giving  them  as  arms  on  a  field 
azure  two  fleurs-de-lis  or,  traversed  by  a  sword,  and  authorizing 
them  to  bear  the  name  of  Du  Lis — in  all  a  slender  return  for  the 
priceless  service  rendered,  and  affording  to  her  judges  another 
count  in  the  indictment  on  her  trial.* 


"  Que  peiit-il  d'aiiti'c  esti'e  dit  plus  II  tira  sans  estre  Insscj; 

TSa  des  grauds  faita  dn  temijs  passS :     Le  pcnple  Israel  li<ira  d'Egypte ; 
Mojsfes  en  qui  Dieu  afflns  Vat  niirncle  ainsi  ropftssez 

Hit  grfices  et  vertus  assez ;  Nous  as  de  mal,  puccUo  eslite." 

Buclion,  [),  542. 

Tlie  question  ivliich  troubled.  Armngnac  was  a.  last  struggle  of  tlio  Great 
Scliism.  Benedict  XIII.,  who  iiad  uevei'  sutimitted  to  the  Council  of  Constance, 
died  in  1434,  when  his  cardinals  quarrelled  and  elected  two  successors  to  bis 
shadowy  papacy — Clement  VIII.  and  Benedict  XIV,  In  1420,  the  Council  of 
Tortosa  suppressed  tllem  both,  but  at  the  moment  it  was  a  sulijoct  on  which 
Avmagnac  might  imagine  that  heayenly  guidance  was  desirable. 

*  GBrres,pp.  341-2, 373.— Proc6s,  p.  482.— Buchon,  pp.  513-4.— Dynteri  Chmn. 
Duo.  Bi'abant.  Lib.  vr.  ch.  285. 

In  the  register  of  taxes  every  year  was  written  opposite  t!io  names  of  Dom- 
rensy  and  Greus, "  2feant,  la  Pacelle.'"  The  grant  of  nobility  to  lior  family  had 
the  very  unusual  clause  that  it  passed  by  the  female  ns  well  as  the  male  descend- 
ants, who  were  thus  all  exempt  from  taxation.  As  matrimonial  alliances  ex- 
tended among  the  rich  bourgeoisie  this  esemption  spread  so  far  that  in  1G14  the 
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All  Europe  was  aroused  with  so  portentous  an  apparition.  It 
was  not  only  statesmen  and  warriors  that  watched  with  astonish- 
ment the  strange  vicissitudes  of  the  contest,  but  learned  men  and 
theologians  wore  divided  in  opinion  as  to  vfliether  she  was  under 
the  influence  of  heavenly  or  of  infernal  spirits,  and  were  every- 
where disputing  and  writing  tracts  to  uphold  the  one  opinion  or 
the  other.  In  England,  of  course,  there  was  no  dissent  from  the 
popular  belief  which  Shakespeare  puts  in  the  mouth  of  Talbot — 
"  A  witch  by  fear,  not  force,  like  Hannibal, 
Drives  back  our  troops  aucl  conquers  as  slie  lists." 
So  general,  indeed,  was  the  terror  that  she  excited  that  when,  in 
May,  1430,  it  was  proposed  to  send  Henry  VI.  to  Paris  for  corona- 
tion, both  captains  and  soldiera  in  the  levies  appointed  for  his 
escort  d^erted  and  lay  in  hiding ;  and  when,  in  December,  after 
Joan  lay  a  prisoner  in  Rouen  Oastle  and  the  voyage  was  performed, 
the  same  trouble  was  experienced,  requiring  another  proclama- 
tion to  the  sheriffs  for  the  arrest  of  those  who  were  daily  desert- 
ing, to  the  great  peril  of  the  royal  person  and  of  the  kingdom  of 
France.  Elsewhere  the  matter  was  not  thus  taken  for  granted, 
and  was  elaborately  argued  with  ail  the  resources  of  scholastic 
logic.  Some  tracts  of  this  character  attributed  to  Gerson  have 
been  preserved,  and  exhibit  to  us  the  nature  of  the  doubts  which 
suggested  themselves  to  the  learned  of  the  time — whether  Joan  is 
a  woman  or  a  phantasm ;  whether  her  acts  are  to  be  considered 
as  divine  or  phitonic  and  illusory ;  whetlier,  if  they  are  the  result 
of  supernatural  causes,  they  come  from  good  or  evil  spirits.  To 
Joan's  defenders  the  main  difficulty  was  her  wearing  male  attire 
and  cutting  her  hair  short — an  offence  which  in  the  end  proved  to 
be  the  most  tangible  one  to  justify  her  condemnation.  Even  her 
advocates  in  the  schools  felt  that  in  this  the  case  was  weak.  It  had 
to  be  admitted  that  the  Old  Law  prohibits  a  woman  from  wearing 
man's  garments,  hut  this,  it  was  argued,  was  purely  juridical,  and 
was  not  binding  under  the  New  Law ;  it  had  merely  a  moral 
object,  to  prevent  indecency,  and  the  circumstances  and  objects 
were  to  be  considered,  so  that  the  law  could  not  be  held  to  pro- 
hibit manly  and  military  vesture  to  Joan,  who  was  both  manly  and 


financial  results  caused  its  limitation  to  tlio  male  lines  fpr  the  future  (Vallet  de 
Yiriville,  Charlea  du  Lis,  pp.  24,  88). 
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military.     The  cutting  of  her  hair,  prohiiiited  by  the  Apostle,  was 
justified  in  the  same  manner.* 

For  a  few  weeics  after  the  coronation  Joan  was  at  the  culmina- 
tion of  her  career.  An  uninterrupted  tide  of  success  had  demon- 
strated the  reality  of  her  divine  mission.  She  had  saved  the 
monarchy,  and  no  one  could  doubt  that  the  invader  would  shortly 
be  expelled  from  France.  Possibly  she  may,  as  has  been  repre- 
sented, have  declared  that  all  which  Gml  had  appointetl  her  to  do 
bad  been  accomplished,  and  that  she  desired  to  return  to  her 
parents  and  herd  their  cattle  as  she  had  been  accustomed  of  old. 
In  view  of  what  followed,  this  was  the  only  way  to  uphold  the 
theory  of  divine  inspiration,  and  such  a  statement  inevitably 
formed  part  of  her  legend,  whether  it  was  true  or  not.  In  her 
suteequent  failures,  as  at  Paris  and  La  Charite,  Joan  naturally  per- 
suaded herself  that  they  had  been  undertaken  against  the  counsel 
of  her  Voices,  but  all  the  evidence  goes  to  prove  tliat  at  the  time 
she  was  as  confident  of  succe^  as  ever.  Thus  a  letter  written 
from  Keims  on  the  day  of  coronation,  evidently  by  a  well-informed 
person,  states  that  the  army  was  to  start  the  next  day  for  Paris, 
and  that  the  Pucelle  had  no  doubts  as  to  her  reducing  it  to  obedi- 
ence, Nor  did  she  really  consider  her  mission  as  ended,  for  she 
had  at  the  commencement  proclaimed  the  liberation  of  Charles  of 
Orleans  as  one  of  her  objects,  and  on  her  trial  she  explained  that 
she  proposed  either  to  invade  England  to  set  him  free  or  to  capt- 
ure enough  prisoners  to  force  an  exciiange :  her  Voices  had  prom- 
ised it  to  her,  and  had  she  not  been  cajitured  she  would  have  ac- 
complished it  in  three  years.t 

•Nicler  Fomiicar  t.  viii.— Ejinur,  X.  459,  472,— Qursoni  Opp.  Ed.  U88,liii. 
T-Z. — M.  do  TAvcrdy  gives  an  abstract  of  other  learned  disputations  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Joan  (nbi  sup.  III.  aiS-ll). 

t  Chronique,  p.  447.— Buchon,  p.  53i.— Poz,  Thcsaur.  Anccd.  VI.  m.  337,— 
Pi-oc6s,  p.  484.— L'Averdy,  HI,  838. 

The  popular  explanatiou  of  Joau's  earoer  coiiiiectod  her  gwod-fortune  with  a 
sword  marked  with  five  crosses  on  the  blade,  which  shu  had  miraeulously  dis- 
covered iu  the  churcli  of  8t,  Catharine  de  Fierbois,  and  which  she  thenceforth 
can'iod.  On  the  march  to  Eaiins,  finding  her  coinoianda  disregarded  as  to  the 
exclusion  of  prostitutes  from  the  army,  she  bent  some  loose  women  with  the  flat 
of  the  blade  and  broke  it.  No  smith  could  weld  the  fragments  together;  she  was 
obliged  to  wear  another  sword,  and  her  unvarying  success  disappeared. — Jean 
Chartier,  pp.  30,30,43. 
111.-33 
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Be  this  as  it  may,  from  this  time  the  marvellous  fortune  which 
had  attended  her  disappears ;  alternations  of  success  and  defeat 
show  that  either  the  French  had  lost  the  first  flush  of  confident 
enthusiasm,  or  that  the  English  had  recovered  from  their  panic 
and  were  doggedly  resolved  to  fight  the  powers  of  hell.  Bedford 
managed  to  put  a  respectable  force  in  the  field,  with  the  assistance 
of  Cardinal  Beaufort,  who  made  over  to  him,  it  was  said  for  a 
heavy  bribe,  four  thousand  crusaders  whom  he  was  leading  from 
England  to  the  Hussite  wars.  He  barred  the  way  to  Paris,  and 
three  times  the  opposing  armies,  of  nearly  equal  strength,  lay  face 
to  face,  but  Bedford  always  skilfully  chose  a  strong  position 
which  Charles  dared  not  attack,  showing  that  human  prudence 
had  replaced  the  reckless  confidence  of  the  march  to  Reims.  "We 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  intrigues  of  the  factions  surrounding 
Charles  in  the  attempted  retreat  to  the  Loire,  frustrated  at  Bray- 
sur^Seine,  when  the  defeat  of  the  courtiers  who  assailed  the  Eng- 
lish guarding  the  passage  of  the  river  was  hailed  with  delight  by 
Joan,  Bourbon,  Alenjon,  and  the  party  opposed  to  La  Tremouille. 
Charles,  perforce,  remained  in  the  I^orth.  Towards  the  end  of 
August,  Bedford,  fearing  an  inroad  on  Normandy,  marched  thither, 
leaving  the  road  to  Paris  open,  and  Charles  advanced  to  St.  Denis, 
which  he  occupied  without  resistance,  August  25.  On  September 
7  an  attempt  was  made  to  capture  I'aris  by  surprise,  with  the  aid 
of  friends  within  the  walls,  and  this  failing,  on  the  Sth,  the  feast 
of  the  Nativity  of  the  Virgin,  an  a^ault  in  force  was  made  at  the 
Porte  St.  Ilonore.  The  water  in  the  inner  moat,  however,  was 
too  deep  and  the  artillery  on  the  walls  too  well  served;  after  five 
or  six  hours  of  desperate  fighting  the  assailants  were  disastrously 
repulsed  witJi  a  loss  of  five  hundred  killed  and  one  thousand 
wounded.  As  usual  Joan  had  been  at  the  front  till  she  fell  with 
an  arrow  through  the  leg,  and  her  standard-bearer  was  slain  by 
her  side.  Joan  subsequently  averred  that  she  had  had  no  counsel 
from  her  Voices  to  make  this  attempt,  but  had  been  over-per- 
suaded by  the  eager  chivalry  of  the  army ;  but  this  is  contradicted 
by  contemporary  evidence,  and  her  letter  to  d' Armagnac  promises 
him  a  reply  when  she  shall  have  leisure  in  Paris,  showing  that  she 
fully  expected  to  capture  the  city.* 


*  Cbroniciuc,  pp.  i43-50— Jean  Cbartier,  p,  83-30.— Gorrcs,  p.  215.— Monstre- 
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From  this  time  her  checkered  career  was  rather  of  evil  fortune 
than  of  good.  If  at  St.  Pierre-les-Moustiers  the  old  enthusiasm 
made  the  forlorn  hope  imagine  that  it  ascended  the  breach  as 
easily  as  a  broad  stairway,  the  siege  of  La  Ohaj'iti,  to  which  it 
was  a  preliminary,  proved  disastrous,  and  again  Joan  averred  that 
she  had  undertaken  this  without  orders  from  her  Voices.  It  was 
freely  said  that  La  Tremouille  had  sent  her  on  the  enterprise  with 
insufficient  forces  and  had  withheld  the  requisite  succors.  During 
the  winter  she  was  at  Lagny,  where  occurred  a  little  incident 
which  was  subsequently  used  to  confirm  the  charge  of  sorcery. 
A  child  was  bom  apparently  dead ;  the  parents,  dreading  to  have 
it  buried  without  baptism,  had  it  carried  to  the  church,  where  it 
lay,  to  all  appearance,  lifeless  for  three  days ;  the  yotmg  girls  of 
the  town  assembled  in  the  church  to  pray  for  it,  and  Joan  joined 
them.  Suddenly  the  infant  gave  signs  of  life,  gaped  thrice,  was 
hurriedly  baptized,  died,  and  was  buried  in  consecrated  ground, 
and  Joan  had  the  credit  of  working  a  miracle,  to  be  turned  snh- 
sequently  to  her  disadvantage.  Probably  about  the  same  time, 
there  was  trouble  about  a  horse  of  the  Bishop  of  8enlis,  which 
Joan  took  for  her  own  use.  She  found  it  worthless  for  her  pur- 
poses and  sent  it  back  to  him,  and  also  caused  him  to  be  paid  two 
hundred  saluts  d'or  for  it  (the  salut  d'or  was  equivalent  to  twenty- 
two  sols  parisis),  but  on  her  trial  the  matter  was  gravely  charged 
against  her,  showing  how  eagerly  every  incident  in  her  career  was 
scrutinized  and  utilized.* 

As  the  spring  of  1430  opened,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  came  to 
the  assistance  of  his  Enghsh  allies  by  raising  a  large  army  for 
the  recovery  of  Compiegne.  The  activity  of  Joan  was  unabated. 
During  Easter  week,  about  the  middle  of  April,  we  hoar  of  her  in 
the  trenches  at  Melun,  where  her  Voices  announced  to  her  that 
she  would  be  a  prisoner  before  St.  John's  day,  but  would  give  her 
no  further  particulars.  Before  the  close  of  the  month  she  at- 
tacked the  advancing  Burgundiaiis  at  Pont-l'Evcque,  with  her  old 


let,  II.  6G-T0,— Journal  d'un  Bourgeois  de  Paris,  an  1429.-~rroc5s,  pp,  480, 49i 
MSmoircs  do  Saint-Remy,  cii.  152. — Buclion,  pp.  534,  530. 

*  GOrrea,  pp.  392-5.— Jean  Cliartier,  pp.  39-40.— Joan  le  Bouvier,  p.  38: 
Martial  d'Auvergne,  Vigiles  de  Charles  VII.— Bucbon,  p.  544. — ProcCs,  pp.  '. 
488,  400. 
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comrade-in-arras  Fothon  de  Xaintrailles,  and  was  worsted.  Then 
she  had  a  desperate  fight  with  a  Burgundian  partisan,  Franquet 
d' Arras,  whom  she  captured  with  all  his  troop ;  he  had  been  a 
notorious  plunderer,  the  magistrates  of  Lagny  claimed  him  ior 
trial,  and  after  an  investigation  which  lasted  for  fifteen  days 
they  executed  him  as  a  robber  and  murderer,  for  which  Joan  was 
held  responsible,  his  death  being  one  of  the  most  serious  charges 
pressed  against  her.  About  May  1  Compicgne  was  invested.  Its 
siege  was  evidently  to  be  the  decisive  event  of  the  campaign, 
and  Joan  hastened  to  the  rescue.  Before  daylight  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  5th  she  succeeded  in  ontermg  the  town  with  reinforce- 
ments. In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  a  sally  was  resolved 
upon,  and  Joan,  as  usual  led  it,  with  Pothon  and  other  captains  by 
her  side.  She  fell  upon  the  camp  of  a  renowned  knight  of  the 
Golden  Fleece  named  Bauldon  de  NoyeLle,  who,  though  taken  by 
surprise,  made  a  gallant  resistance.  From  the  neighbormg  fines 
troops  hastened  to  his  assistance,  and  the  tide  of  battle  swayed 
back  and  forth.  A  force  of  a  thousand  Englishmen  on  their  ■way 
to  Paris  had  tarried  to  aid  Phihp  of  Burgundy,  and  these  were 
brought  up  between  the  French  and  the  town  to  take  them  in 
the  rear,  Joan,  fell  back  and  endeavored  to  bring  her  men  off  in 
safety,  but  while  covering  the  retreat  she  was  unable  to  regain  the 
fortifications,  and  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Bfl,t£urd  de  Venddmo, 
a  follower  of  Jean  de  Luxembourg,  Comte  de  Ligny,  second  in 
command  to  the  duke.  There  was  naturally  talk  of  treachery, 
but  it  would  seem  without  foundation.  Pothon  was  fikewise 
captui"ed,  and  it  evidently  was  but  the  fortune  of  war,* 

Great  was  the  joy  in  the  Burgundian  camp  when  the  news 
spread  that  the  dreaded  Pucelle  was  a  prisoner.  English  and 
Eurgundiana  gave  themselves  up  to  rejoicing,  for,  as  the  Burgun- 
dian Monstrelet,  who  was  present,  informs  us,  they  valued  her 
captm-e  more  than  five  hundred  fighting  men,  for  there  was  no 
captain  or  chief  of  whom  they  wore  so  afraid.  They  crowded 
around  her  quarters  at  Marigny,  and  oven  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy himself  paid  her  a  visit  and  exchanged  some  words  with 
her.     At  once  the  question  arose  as  to  her  possession.     She  was  a 

*  Proc63,  pp.  481, 483,  488.— Mfiiuoires  do  Saict-Bemy,  ch,  158.— Monstrelet, 
n.  84-88.— Chronique,  p.  456.— Jean  Chattier,  p.  43. 
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prisoner  of  war,  belonging  to  Jean  de  Luxembourg,  and,  in  those 
days  of  ransoming,  prisoners  were  valuable  property.  Under  ex- 
isting customs,  Henry  VI.,  as  chief  of  the  alliance,  had  the  right 
to  claim  the  transfer  of  any  captured  commanding  general  or 
prince  on  paying  the  captor  ten  thousand  livres — a  sort  of  emi- 
nent domain,  for  in  the  wars  of  Edward  III.  Bertrand  du  Guesclin 
had  been  held  at  a  ransom  of  one  hundred  thousand  livres,  the 
Constable  de  Clisson  at  the  same,  and  in  1439  it  hail  cost  the  Due 
d'Alengon  two  hundred  thousand  crowns  to  effect  his  liberation 
from  the  English,  In  the  exhausted  state  of  the  English  exchequer, 
however,  even  ten  thousand  livres  was  a  sum  not  readily  procur- 
able. It  was  a  matter  of  absolute  necessity  to  the  English  to  have 
her,  not  only  to  prevent  her  ransom  by  the  French,  but  to  neu- 
tralize her  sorceries  by  condemning  and  executing  her  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Church.  To  accomplish  this  the  Inquisition 
was  the  most  available  instrumentality :  inside  the  English  lines 
Joan  was  pubhclj''  reported  to  be  a  sorceress,  and  as  such  was 
judiciable  by  the  Inquisition,  whicli  therefore  had  a  right  to  claim 
her  for  trial.  Accordingly,  but  a  few  days  had  elapsed  after  her 
capture  when  Martin  BLElon,  Vicar  of  the  Inquisitor  of  France, 
formally  demanded  her  surrender,  and  the  University  of  Paris 
addressed  two  letters  to  the  Dnke  of  Burgundy  urging  that  she 
should  be  promptly  tried  and  punished,  lest  his  enemies  should 
effect  her  deliverance.  "VVe  liave  seen  how  by  this  time  tlie  im- 
portance of  the  Inquisition  in  France  had  shrunken,  and  Jean  de 
Luxembourg  was  by  no  means  disposed  to  surrender  his  valuable 
prize  without  conBideration,  Then  another  device  was  adopted, 
Compiegne,  where  Joan  was  captured,  was  in  the  diocese  of  Beau- 
vais.  Pierre  Cauchon,  the  Count-bishop  of  Beauvais,  though  a 
Frenchman  of  the  Koraois,  was  a  bitter  English  partisan,  wliose  un- 
scrupulous cruelty  at  a  later  period  excited  the  cordial  detestation 
even  of  his  own  faction.  He  had  been  driven  from  his  see  the 
previous  year  by  the  returning  loyalty  of  its  people  under  the  im- 
pulse given  by  Joan,  and  may  be  assumed  to  have  looked  upon  her 
with  no  loving  eye.  He  was  told  to  claim  her  for  trial  under  his 
episcopal  jurisdiction,  but  even  he  shrank  from  the  odious  busi- 
ness, and  refused  unless  it  could  be  proved  that  it  was  bis  duty. 
Possibly  the  promise  of  the  reversion  of  the  bishopric  of  Lisieux, 
with  which  he  was  subsequently  rewarded,  may  have  assisted  in 
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convincing  bira,  whilo  the  authority  of  the  ITniversity  of  Paris 
was  invoked  to  quiet  his  scruples.  July  14,  the  University  ad- 
dressed letters  to  Jean  de  Luxembourg  reminding  him  that  his 
oath  of  knighthood  required  him  to  defend  the  honor  of  God  and 
the  Catholic  faith,  and  the  holy  Church.  Through  Joan,  idol- 
atries, errors,  false  doctrines,  and  evils  innumerable  had  spread 
through  France,  and  the  matter  admitted  of  no  delay.  The  In- 
quisition had  earnestly  demanded  her  for  trial,  and  Jean  was 
urgently  begged  to  surrender  her  to  the  Bishop  of  Eeauvais,  who 
liatl  likewise  claimed  her ;  all  inquisitor-prelates  are  judges  of  the 
faith,  and  all  Christians  of  every  degree  are  bound  to  obey  them 
under  the  heavy  penalties  of  the  law,  while  obedience  wiU  acquire 
for  him  the  divine  grace  and  love,  and  wUl  aid  in  the  exaltation 
of  the  faith.  When  furnished  with  this,  Pierre  Cauchon  lost  no 
time.  He  left  Paris  at  once  with  a  notary  and  a  representative 
of  the  University,  and  on  the  16th  presented  it  to  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy in  the  camp  before  Compiegne,  together  with  a  summons 
of  his  own  addressed  to  the  Duke,  Jean  de  Luxembourg,  and  the 
Batard  de  Vendome,  demanding  the  surrender  of  Joan  for  trial 
before  him  on  charges  of  sorcery;  idolatry,  invocation  of  the  devil, 
and  other  matters  involving  the  faith — trial  which  he  is  ready  to 
hold,  with  the  assistance  of  the  inquisitor  and  of  doctors  of  theo- 
logy, for  the  exaltation  of  the  faith  and  the  edification  of  those 
who  have  been  misled  by  her.  He  further  offered  a  ransom  of 
six  thousand  livres  and  a  pension  to  the  Eatard  de  Vendome  of 
two  or  three  hundred  livres,  and  If  this  was  not  enougk  the  sum 
would  be  increased  to  ten  thousand  livres,  although  Joan  was  not 
so  great  a  person  as  the  king  would  have  a  right  to  claim  on  giv- 
ing that  amount ;  if  required,  security  would  be  furnished  for  the 
payment.  These  letters  the  duke  transferred  to  Jean  de  Luxem- 
boiu-g,  who  after  some  discussion  agreed  to  sell  her  for  the  stipu- 
lated sum.  He  would  not  trust  his  alUes,  however,  even  with 
security,  and  refused  to  deliver  his  prisoner  until  the  money  was 
paid.  Bedford  was  obliged  to  convene  the  states  of  Normandy 
and  levy  a  special  tax  to  raise  it,  and  it  -n-as  not  till  October  20 
that  Jean  received  his  price  and  transferred  his  captive.* 


"  Monstrelct,  II.  86. — Jean  Chartier,  p,  35, — JoHvnnl  cVun  Bourgeois  de  P.iris, 
an  1435.— L'Arertly  (ubi  sup.  III.  8}.— Cbronique  et  ProcSs,  pp.  4Q2-4. 
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During  all  this  long  delay  Charles,  to  his  eternal  dishonor, 
mado  no  effort  to  save  the  woman  to  whom  he  owed  his  crown. 
While  her  prolonged  trial  was  under  way  he  did  not  even  appeal 
to  Eugenius  IV.  or  to  the  Council  of  Basle  to  evoke  the  case  to  their 
tribunal,  an  appeal  which  would  hardly  have  been  rejected  in  a 
matter  of  so  much  interest.  It  is  true  that  her  recent  labors  had 
not  been  so  brilliantly  successful  as  those  of  the  earlier  period : 
he  may  have  recognized  that  after  all  she  was  but  human  ;  or  he 
may  have  satisfied  his  conscience  with  the  reflection  that  if  she 
were  an  envoy  of  God,  God  might  be  trusted  to  extricate  her. 
Besides,  the  party  of  peace  in  his  court,  headed  by  La  Tr6mouiIle, 
the  favorite,  had  no  desire  to  see  the  heroine  at  largo  again,  and 
the  weak  and  self-indulgent  monarch  abandoned  her  to  her  fate 
as,  twenty  years  later,  he  abandoned  Jacques  Coour. 

Meanwhile  Joan  had  been  carried,  strictly  guarded  to  prevent 
her  escape  by  magic  arts,  from  Marigny  to  the  Castle  of  I3eau!ieu, 
and  thence  to  the  Castle  of  Beaurevoir.  In  the  latter  prison  she 
excited  the  interest  of  the  Dame  de  Beaurevoir,  and  of  the  De- 
moiselle de  Luxembourg,  aunt  of  Jean.  The  latter  earnestly  re- 
monstrated with  her  nephew  when  she  learned  that  he  was  treat- 
ing with  the  English,  and  both  ladies  endeavored  to  persuade  Joan 
to  adopt  female  habiliments.  They  must  have  impressed  her  with 
their  Idndness,  for  she  subsequently  declared  that  she  would  have 
made  the  change  for  them  rather  than  for  any  other  lailies  in 
France.  Her  restless  energy  chafed  at  the  long  captivity,  and 
twice  she  made  attempts  to  escape.  Once  she  succeeded  in  shut- 
ting her  guards  up  in  her  cell,  and  would  have  got  off  but  that 
her  jailer  saw  her  and  secured  her.  Again,  when  she  heard  that 
she  was  to  be  surrendered  to  the  English,  she  despairingly  threiv 
herself  from  her  lofty  tower  into  the  ditch,  careless  whether  it 
would  kill  her  or  not.  Her  Voices  had  forbidden  the  attempt,  but 
she  said  that  she  had  rather  die  than  fall  into  English  hands—and 
this  was  subsequently  charged  against  her  as  an  attempted  suicide 
and  a  crime.  She  was  picked  up  for  dead,  but  she  was  reserved 
for  a  harsher  fate  and  speedily  recovered.  She  might  well  regret 
the  recovery  when  she  was  carried  to  Rouen,  loatled  with  chains 
and  confined  in  a  narrow  cell  where  brutal  guards  watched  her 
day  and  night.  It  is  even  said  that  an  iron  cage  was  made,  into 
which  she  was  thrust  with  fetters  on  wrist,  waist,  and  ankles.    She 
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had  been  delivered  to  the  Church,  not  to  the  secular  authorities ; 
she  was  entitled  to  be  kept  in  an  ecclesiastical  prison,  hut  the  Eng- 
lish had  paid  for  her  and  would  listen  to  no  reclamations.  War- 
wick had  charge  of  her  and  would  trust  her  to  no  one.* 

Pierre  Cauchon  still  was  in  no  haste  to  commence  the  iniqui- 
tous work  which  he  had  undertaken.  After  a  month  had  passed, 
Paris  grew  excited  at  the  delay.  The  city,  so  ardentlj'  Anglicized, 
had  a  special  grudge  against  Joan,  not  only  on  account  of  believ- 
ing that  she  had  promised  her  soldieis  on  the  day  of  assault  to  al- 
low them  to  sack  the  city  and  put  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword, 
but  because  they  were  exposed  to  the  greatest  privations  by  the 
virtual  blockade  resulting  from  the  extension  of  the  royal  domina- 
tion caused  by  her  successes.  This  feehug  found  expression  in  the 
University,  which  from  the  lirst  pursued  her  with  unrelenting  fe- 
rocity. Not  content  with  having  intervened  to  procure  her  sur- 
render to  the  English,  it  addressed  letters,  November  21,  to  Pierre 
Cauchon,  reproaching  him  with  his  tardiness  in  commencing  the 
process,  and  to  the  King  of  England,  asking  that  the  trial  be  held 
in  Paris,  where  there  are  so  many  learned  and  excellent  doctors. 
Still  Cauchon  hesitated.  Doubtless  when  he  came  to  consider  the 
evidence  on  which  he  would  have  to  act  ho  recognized,  as  irre- 
sponsible partisans  could  not,  how  flimsy  it  was,  and  he  was  busy 
in  obtaining  information  as  to  all  the  points  in  her  career — for  the 
interrogatories  showed  a  marvellous  famiharity  with  everything 
that  could  possibly  be  wrested  against  her.  Besides,  there  were 
indispensable  preliminaries  to  be  observed.  His  jurisdiction  arose 
from  her  capture  in  his  diocese,  but  he  was  an  exile  from  it,  and 
was  expected  to  try  her  not  only  in  another  diocese,  but  in  an- 
other province.  The  archbishopric  of  liouen  was  vacant,  and  he 
adopted  the  expedient  of  requesting  of  the  chapter  permission  to 
hold  an  ecclesiastical  court  within  their  jurisdiction.  The  request 
was  granted,  and  he  selected  an  assembly  of  experts  to  sit  with 
him  as  assessors.  A  number  came  willingly  from  the  University, 
whose  expenses  were  paid  by  the  English  government,  but  it  was 
more  diificult  to  find  accomplices  among  the  local  prelates  and 
doctors.     In  one  of  the  early  sessions,  Nicholas  de  Houppeland 

»  Monstrelet,  It.  86.— Clironique,  p.  403.— Procfes,  pp.  478, 480-1, 486, 487,488, 
i89.— Le  Brun  do  Chnrmcttes,  Hiatoire  de  Jeanne  d'Arc,  III.  183-3. 
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plainly  told  Cauchon  that  neither  he  nor  the  rest,  belonging  to 
the  party  hostile  to  Joan,  could  sit  as  judges,  especially  as  she  had 
already  been  examined  by  the  Archbishop  of  Keims,  who  was  the 
metropolitan  of  Beauvais.    For  this  Nicholas  was  imprisoned  in 
the  Castle  of  Eouen,  and  was  threatened  with  banishment  to  Eng- 
land and  with  drowning,  but  his  friends  eventually  procured  his 
liberation.    Undoubtedly  every  man  who  sat  on  the  tribunal  had 
the  conviction  that  any  leaning  to  the  accused  would  expose  him 
to  English  vengeance,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  impede  a 
fine  on  any  one  who  should  absent  himself  from  a  single  session. 
Eventually  a  respectable  body  of  fifty  or  sixty  theologians  and 
jurists  was  got  together,  including  such  men  as  the  Abbots  of 
Fecamp,  Jumi^ges,  Ste.  Catharine,  Cormeilles,  and  Freaux,  the 
Prior  of  Longtieville,  the  archdeacon  and  treasurer  of  Rouen,  and 
other  men  of  recognized  position.     On  January  3, 1431,  royal  let- 
ters-patent were  issued  ordering  Joan  to  be  delivered  to  Pierre 
Cauchon  whenever  she  was  wanted  for  examination,  and  all  offi- 
cials to  aid  him  when  called  upon.    As  though  she  were  already 
convicted,  the  letters  recited  the  heresies  and  evil  deeds  of  the 
culprit,  and  significantly  concluded  with  a  clause  that  if  she  was 
acquitted  she  was  not  to  bo  liberated,  but  to  be  returned  to  the 
custody  of  the  king.    Yet  it  was  not  until  the  9th  that  Cauchon 
assembled  his  experts,  at  that  time  eight  in  number,  and  laid  be- 
fore them  what  had  been  already  done.    They  decided  that  the 
informations  were  insufficient  and  that  a  further  inquest  was  nec- 
essary, and  they  also  protested  ineffectually  against  Joan's  deten- 
tion in  a  state  prison.    Measures  were  at  once  taken  to  make  the 
investigations  required.    Nicholas  Eailly  was  despatched  to  ob- 
tain the  details  of  Joan's  childhood,  and  as  he  brought  back  only 
favorable  detaUs  Cauchon  suppressed  his  report  and  refused  to  re- 
imburse his  expenses.    The  inquisitorial  method  of  making  the 
accused  betray  herself  was  adopted.     One  of  the  assessors,  Nicho- 
las I'Oyseleur,  disguised  himself  as  a  layman  and  was  introduced 
into  her  cell,  pretending  to  be  a  Lorrainer  imprisoned  for  his  loy- 
alty.   He  gained  her  confidence,  and  she  greiv  into  the  habit  of 
taUdng  to  him  without  reserve.     Then  "VVanvick  and  Cauchon 
with  two  notaries  ensconced  themselves  in  an  adjoining  ceil  of 
which  the  partition  wall  had  been  pierced,  while  I'Oyseleur  led 
her  on  to  talk  about  her  visions ;  but  the  scheme  failed,  for  one  of 
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the  notaries,  unfamiliar  with  inquisitorial  practice,  pronounced  the 
ivhole  proceeding  to  be  unlawful,  and  courageously  refused  to  act. 
Then  Jean  Estivet,  the  prosecutor  and  canon  of  Beauvais,  tried  the 
same  expedient,  but  without  success.* 

It  was  not  until  February  19  that  the  articles  of  accusation 
were  ready  for  submission  to  the  assessors,  and  then  a  new  diffi- 
culty arose.  Thus  far  the  tribunal  had  contained  no  representa- 
tive of  the  Inquisition,  and  this  was  recognized  as  a  fatal  defect, 
Fr^re  Jean  Graveran  was  Inquisitor  of  Franco,  and  had  appointed 
Frere  Jean  le  Maitre,  in  1424,  as  his  vicar  or  deputy  for  Kouen. 
Le  Maitre  seems  to  have  had  no  stomach  for  the  work,  and  to 
have  kept  aloof,  but  he  was  not  to  be  let  off,  and  at  the  meeting 
of  February  10  it  was  resolved  to  summon  him,  in  the  presence 
of  two  notaries,  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings  and  to  hear  read 
the  accusation  and  the  depositions  of  witnesses.  Threats  are  said 
to  have  been  freelj'  employed,  and  liis  repugnance  was  overcome. 
Another  session  was  held  in  the  afternoon,  at  which  he  appeared, 
and  on  being  summoned  to  act  professed  himself  wilhng  to  do  so, 
if  the  commission  which  he  held  was  sufficient  authorization.  The 
scruple  which  he  alleged  was  ingenious.  He  was  Inquisitor  of 
Eouen,  but  Cauchon  was  bishop  in  a  different  province,  and,  as  he 
was  exercising  jurisdiction  belonging  to  Beauvais  in  the  "  bor- 
rowed territory,"  le  Maitre  doubted  his  powers  to  take  part  in  it. 
It  was  not  till  the  32d  that  his  doubts  were  overcome,  and,  while 
awaiting  enlarged  powers  from  Graveran,  he  consented  to  assist, 
for  the  discharge  of  his  conscience  and  to  prevent  the  whole  pro- 
ceedings from  being  nuU  and  void,  which  by  common  consent 
seems  to  have  been  assumed  would  be  the  case  if  carried  on 
without  the  participation  of  the  Inquisition.     It  was  not  until 


"  Joiu'iial  d'un  Bourgeois  de  Paria,  an  1439. — Le  Brun  de  Cbavmettes,  III. 
301-7,  310-13,  313.  334-6.— Procfea,  pp.  405-7, 477.— L'Aveuly,  pp.  391, 475, 409. 

At  kiist  one  of  tbe  aasessora,  Thomas  de  Courcelles,  was  a  man  of  the  highest 
character  and  of  distinguished  learning.  Immediately  aft  th  t  1  f  J  on  he 
played  a  distinguished  part  at  the  Council  of  Basic,  in  opp  (?  tb  1  ms  of 
tlio  papacy,  .^neas  Sylvius  says  of  him, "  Inter  aacramm  It  n  m  d  t  es  in- 
signia, quo  nemo  plnra  es  decretis  sacri  concilii  dictav  t  j  ta  1  t  inam 
mirabilis  et  amabilis,  sud  modesta  quadnm  verceundia  s  mp  t  n  t  ram" 
(.*;n.  9ylv,  Comment,  de  Qestis  Concil.  Basil.  Lib,  i.  p.  7,  Ed  1571)  — H  d  ed  in 
1460  as  Dean  of  K8tre  Dame  (Le  Bran,  IH.  333). 
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March  12  that  be  received  a  special  commission  from  Gravemn, 
who  declined  to  come  personally,  after  which  he  presided  in.  con- 
junction with  Cauchon ;  sentence  was  rendered  in  their  joint  names, 
and  he  was  duly  paid  by  the  English  for  his  services.* 

At  length,  on  February  21,  Jean  Estivet,  the  prosecutor,  de- 
manded that  the  prisoner  be  produced  and  examined.  Before  she 
was  introduced  Cauchon  explained  that  she  had  earnestly  begged 
the  privilege  of  hearing  mass,  but,  in  view  of  the  crimes  whereof 
she  was  accused  and  her  wearing  male  attire,  he  had  refused. 
This  prejudgment  of  the  case  was  acquiesced  in,  and  Joan  was 
brought  in  with  fetters  on  her  legs.  Of  this  cruelty  she  com- 
plained bitterly.  Even  the  Templars,  as  ire  hare  seen,  had  their 
irons  removed  before  examination,  but  Joan  was  only  nominally 
in  the  hands  of  the  court,  and  Cauchon  accepted  the  responsibility 
for  the  outrage  by  telling  her  that  it  was  because  she  had  repeat- 
edly tried  to  escape,  to  which  she  replied  that  she  had  a  right  to 
do  so,  as  she  had  never  given  her  parole.  Tlien  Cauchon  called  up 
the  Enghsh  guard  who  accompanied  her  and  went  through  the 
farce  of  swearing  them  to  watch  her  strictly— apparently  for  the 
futile  purpose  of  asserting  some  control  over  them.t 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  follow  in  detail  the  examinations  to 
which  she  was  subjected  during  the  next  three  montlis,  ivith  an 
intermission  from  April  18  to  May  11  on  account  of  sickness  which 
nearly  proved  mortal.  The  untaught  peasant  girl,  enfeebled  by 
the  miseries  of  her  cruel  prison,  and  subjected  day  after  day  to  the 
shrewd  and  searching  cross-questions  of  the  trained  and  subtle  in- 
tellects of  her  carefully  selected  judges,  never  lost  her  presence  of 
mind  or  clearness  of  intellect.  Ingenious  pitfalls  were  constructed 
for  her,  which  she  evaded  almost  by  instinct.  Questions  puzzling  to 
a  theologian  of  the  schools  were  showered  upon  her ;  half  a  dozen 
eager  disputants  would  assail  her  at  once  and  would  interrupt  her 
-replies ;  the  disorder  at  times  was  so  great  that  the  notaries  finally 
declared  themselves  unable  to  make  an  inteUigent  record.  Her 
responses  would  be  carefully  scrutinized,  and  she  would  be  recalled 
in  the  afternoon,  the  same  ground  wouhl  be  gone  over  in  a  difler- 

•  Eipoll  ni.  8.— Procfes,  pp.  4G7-3, 470, 509.— Lo  Em:i  de  CImrmuttes,  III.  188, 
192, 319, 407-8.— L'Averdy,  p.  391. 
t  Procfes,  pp.  46S-9. 
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ent  manner,  and  her  pursuers  would  again  be  foiled.  In  the  whole 
series  of  interrogatories  she  manifested  a  marveUous  combination 
of  frank  simplicity,  shrewdness,  presence  of  mind,  and  firmness 
that  would  do  honor  to  a  veteran  diplomat.  She  utterly  refused 
to  take  an  unconditional  oath  to  answer  the  questions  put  to  her, 
saying,  frankly,  "  I  do  not  know  what  you  will  ask  me ;  perhaps 
it  may  be  about  things  which  I  will  not  tell  you : "  she  agreed  to 
reply  to  all  questions  about  her  faith  and  matters  bearing  upon 
her  trial,  but  to  nothing  else.  "When  Cauchon's  eagerness  over- 
stepped the  limit  she  would  turn  on  him  and  warn  him,  "  You  call 
yourself  my  judge ;  I  know  not  if  you  are,  but  take  care  not  to 
judge  wrongfully,  for  you  expose  yourself  to  great  danger,  and  I 
warn  you,  so  that  if  our  Lord  chastises  you  I  shall  have  done  my 
duty."  When  asked  whether  St,  Michael  was  naked  when  he 
visited  her,  she  retorted,  "  Do  you  think  the  Lord  has  not  where- 
with to  clothe  his  angels?"  When  describing  a  conversation  with 
St.  Catharine  about  the  result  of  the  siege  of  Compi^gne,  some 
chance  expression  led  her  examiner  to  imagine  that  he  could  en- 
trap her,  and  he  interrupted  with  the  question  whether  she  had 
said,  "  Will  God  so  wickedly  let  the  good  folks  of  Compi^gne 
perish  ?"  but  she  composedly  corrected  him  by  repeating, "  What ! 
win  God  let  these  good  folks  of  Compiegne  perish,  who  have  been 
and  are  so  loyal  to  their  lord  ?"  She  could  hardly  have  known 
that  an  attempt  to  escape  from  an  ecclesiastical  court  was  a  sin  of 
the  deepest  dye,  and  yet  when  tested  with  the  canning  question 
whether  she  would  now  escape  if  oppori^unity  offered,  she  replied 
that  if  the  door  was  opened  she  would  walk  out ;  she  would  try  it 
only  to  see  if  the  Lord  so  willed  it.  When  an  insidious  offer  was 
made  to  her  to  have  a  great  procession  to  entreat  God  to  bring  her 
to  the  proper  frame  of  mind,  she  quietly  replied  that  she  wished 
aH  good  Catholics  would  pray  f©r  her.  When  threatened  with 
torture,  and  told  that  the  executioner  was  at  hand  to  administer 
it,  she  simply  said,  "  If  you  extort  avowals  from  me  by  pain  I  will 
maintain  that  they  are  the  result  of  violence."  Thus  alternating 
the  horrors  of  her  dungeon  with  the  clamors  of  the  examination- 
room,  where  perhaps  a  dozen  eager  questioners  would  bait  her  at 
once,  she  never  faltered  through  ail  those  weary  weeks.* 


*  Procfcs,  pp,  468,  473,  473,  476,  480,  487,  489,  DOl.— L'Averdy,  pp.  107,  395. 
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In  this  she  was  sustained  by  the  state  of  habitual  spiritual  ex- 
altation resulting  from  the  daily  and  nightly  visions  with  which 
sbe  was  favored,  and  the  unalterable  conviction  that  she  was  tbe 
chosen  of  the  Lord,  under  whoso  inspiration  she  acted  and  whose 
will  she  was  prepared  to  endure  with  resignation.  In  her  prison 
her  ecstatic  raptures  seem  to  have  become  more  frequent  than 
ever.  Her  heavenly  visitants  came  at  her  call,  and  solved  her 
difliculties.  Frequently  she  refused  to  answer  questions  until  she 
could  consult  her  Voices  and  learn  whether  she  was  permitted  to 
reveal  what  was  wanted,  and  then,  at  a  suteequont  hearing,  she 
would  aay  that  she  had  received  permission.  Tlie  responses  evi- 
dently sometimes  varied  with  her  moods.  She  would  be  told  that 
she  would  be  delivered  with  triumph,  and  then  again  be  urged  not 
to  mind  her  martyrdom,  for  she  irould  reach  paradise.  When  she 
reported  this  she  was  cunningly  asked  if  she  felt  assured  of  salva- 
tion, and  on  her  saying  that  she  was  aa  certain  of  lieaven  as  if  she 
was  already  there,  she  was  led  on  with  a  question  whether  she 
held  that  she  could  not  commit  jnortal  sin.  Instinctively  she  drew 
back  from  the  dangerous  ground — "  I  know  nothing  about  it ;  I 
depend  on  the  Lord."  * 

Finally,  on  one  important  point  her  judges  succeetled  in  en- 
trapping her.  She  was  warned  that  if  she  liad  done  anytliing  con- 
trary to  the  faith  she  must  submit  herself  to  the  determination  of 
the  Church,  To  her  the  Church  was  representeil  by  Cauclion  and 
his  tribunal ;  to  submit  to  them  would  be  to  pronounce  her  whole 
life  a  lie,  her  intercourse  with  saints  and  angels  an  invocation  of 
demons,  herself  a  sorceress  worthy  of  the  stake,  and  only  to  escape 
it  through  the  infinite  mercy  of  her  persecutors.  She  oifered  to 
submit  to  God  and  the  saints,  but  this,  she  was  tol<l,  was  the 
Church  triumphant  in  heaven,  and  she  must  submit  to  the  Cliurcli 
militant  on  earth,  else  she  was  a  heretic,  to  be  inevitably  abandoned 
to  the  secular  arm  for  burning.  Taking  advantage  of  lier  igno- 
rance, the  matter  was  pressed  upon  her  in  the  most  absolute  form. 
When  asked  if  she  would  submit  to  the  pope  she  could  only  say, 
"  Take  me  to  him  and  I  will  answer  to  him,"  At  last  she  was 
brought  to  admit  that  she  would  submit  to  tlio  Cliurch,  provided 
it  did  not  command  what  was  impossible ;  but,  wlien  asked  to  de- 


•  Procfes,  p.  487. 
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fine  the  impossible,  it  was  to  abandon  doing  what  the  Lord  had 
commanded,  and  to  revoke  what  she  had  asserted  as  to  the  truth 
of  her  visions.    This  she  would  submit  only  to  God,* 

The  examinations  up  to  March  27  had  been  merely  preparatory. 
On  that  day  the  formal  trial  commenced  by  reading  to  Joan  a  long 
series  of  articles  of  accusation  based  upon  the  information  obtained. 
A  lively  debate  ensued  among  the  experts,  but  at  last  it  was  de- 
cided that  she  must  answer  them  seriatim  and  on  the  spot,  which 
she  did  with  her  wonted  cleai-ness  and  intrepidity,  declining  the 
offer  of  counsel,  which  Cauchon  proposed  to  select  for  her.  Sun- 
dry further  interrogatories  followed ;  then  her  sickness  delayed  the 
proceedings,  and  on  May  12,  twelve  members  of  the  tribunal  assem- 
bled in  Pierre  Cauchon's  house  to  determine  whether  she  should  be 
subjected  to  torture.  Fortunately  for  the  reputation  of  her  judges 
this  infamy  was  spared  her.  One  of  them  voted  in  favor  of  tort- 
ure to  see  whether  she  could  be  forced  to  submit  to  the  Church ; 
another,  the  spy,  Nicholas  TOyseleur,  humanely  urged  it  as  a  use- 
ful medicine  for  her ;  nine  were,  of  opinion  either  that  it  was 
not  yet  required,  or  that  the  case  was  clear  enough  without  it ; 
Cauchon  himself  apparently  did  not  vote.     Meanwhile  a  secret 


•  Procfes,  pp.  489,  491,  494,  495,  400,  500,  501. 

Wlien,  in  1450,  the  memory  of  Joan  was  reljabilitated,  and  the  sentence  con- 
demning lier  was  pionoiinced  null  and  void,  it  was  of  course  necessary  to  sliow 
tbat  slie  had  not  refused  to  submit  (o  tlie  Cliurcli,  Evidence  was  fumislied  to 
prove  that  Hicliolas  I'Oysekur,  in  vlvom  she  continued  to  lanve  confldeuce,  se- 
cretly advised  her  that  she  was  lost  if  slie  submitted  herself  to  the  Churcli;  but 
that  Jean  de  la  Fontaine,  another  of  the  assessors,  yisited  her  in  prison  with  two 
Dominicans,  Isambard  de  la  Pierre  and  Martin  I'Adventi,  and  explained  to  her 
that  at  tlie  Council  of  Basle,  then  sitting,  there  were  as  many  of  her  fiieuds  as 
of  enemies,  and  at  the  next  hearing,  on  March  80,Frfere  Isamhard  de  la  Pierre 
openly  repeated  tlie  suggestion,  in  consequence  of  which  she  offered  to  submit  to 
it,  and  also  demanded  to  be  taken  to  the  pope,  all  of  which  Cauchon  forbade  to 
be  inserted  in  the  record,  and  but  for  the  active  intervention  of  Jean  le  Mattre, 
the  inquisitor,  all  three  would  have  incurred  grave  peril  of  death  (L'Averdy,  pp. 
476-7.— Le  Brun  de  Charmettes,  IV.  8-13.— Buchon,  pp.  618-18).  Tlie  rehabili- 
tation proceedings  are  quite  as  suspect  as  those  of  the  trial ;  every  one  then  was 
anxious  to  raakearecordforhimself  and  to  prove  that  Joan  had  been  foully  dealt 
witli.  As  late  as  the  nineteenth  inten'Ogatory,  on  March  97,  1431,  Jean  de  la  Fon- 
taine was  one  of  those  who  voted  in  favor  of  the  most  rigorous  dealings  with 
Joan  (ProeSs,  p.  4S5), 
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junto,  selected  by  Cauchoii,  had  reduced  the  articles  of  accusation 
to  twelve,  which,  though  grossly  at  variance  with  the  truth,  were 
assumed  to  have  been  fully  proved  or  confessed,  and  these  formed 
the  basis  of  the  subsequent  deliberations  and  sentence.  Wo  have 
seen,  in  the  case  of  Marguerite  la  Porete,  that  the  Inquisition  of 
Paris,  in  place  of  calling  an  assembly  of  experts,  submitted  to  the 
canonists  of  the  University  a  written  statement  ot  what  was  as- 
sumed to  be  proved,  and  that  the  opinion  rendered  on  this,  al- 
though conditioned  on  its  being  a  true  presentation  of  the  case, 
was  equivalent  to  a  verdict.  This  precedent  ivas  followed  in  the 
present  case.  Copies  of  the  articles  were  addressed  to  fifty-eight 
learned  expert*,  in  addition  to  the  Chapter  of  Kouen  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris,  and  their  opinions  were  requested  by  a  certain 
day.  Of  all  those  appealed  to,  the  University  was  by  far  the  most 
important,  and  a  special  mission  was  despatched  to  it  bearing  let- 
ters from  the  royal  council  and  the  Bishop  of  Ueauvais.  In  view 
of  the  tendencies  of  the  University  this  might  seem  a  superfluous 
precaution,  and  its  adoption  shows  how  slender  was  the  foundation 
on  which  the  whole  prosecution  was  based.  The  University  went 
through  an  elaborate  form  of  deliberation,  and  caused  the  faculties 
of  theology  and  law  to  draw  up  its  decision,  which  was  adopted 
May  14  and  sent  to  Eouen.* 

On  May  19  the  assessors  were  assembled  to  hoar  the  report  from 
theUniversity,afterwh!chtheip  opinions  were  taken.  Some  wore  in 
favor  of  immediate  abandonment  to  the  secular  arm,  which  would 
have  been  strictly  in  accordance  with  tlie  regular  inquisitorial  pro- 
ceedings, but  probably  the  violent  assumption  that  the  articles 
represented  truthfully  Joan's  admissions  was  too  much  for  some 
of  the  assessors,  and  the  milder  suggestion  prevailed  that  Joan 
should  have  another  hearing,  in  which  the  articles  should  be  read 
to  her,  with  the  decision  of  the  University,  and  that  the  verdict 
should  depend  upon  what  she  should  then  say.  Accordingly,  on 
May  23,  she  was  again  brought  before  the  tribunal  for  the  pur- 
pose. A  brief  abstract  of  the  document  read  to  her  will  show, 
from  the  triviality  of  many  of  the  charges  and  the  guilt  ascribed 
to  them,  how  conviction  was  predetermined.     The  University,  as 

*  Proc5s,  pp.  406-8, 503— L'Averdj,  pp.  33,  iiO.— Lo  Bnin  do  Cbarmettoa,  IV. 
62-3,  94-0. 
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usual,  had  guarded  itself  by  conditioning  its  decision  on  the  basis 
of  the  articles  being  fully  proved,  but  no  notice  was  taken  of  this, 
and  Joan  was  addressed  as  though  she  had  confessed  to  the  arti- 
cles and  had  been  solemnly  condemned. 

I.  The  visions  of  angels  and  saints.- — These  are  pronounced 
superstitious  and  proceeding  from  evil  and  diabolical  spirits. 

II.  The  sign  given  to  Charles  of  the  crown  brought  to  him  by 
St.  Michael.— After  noting  her  contradictions,  the  story  is  declared 
a  lie,  and  a  presimiptuous,  seductory,  and  pernicious  thing,  deroga- 
tory to  the  dignity  of  the  angelic  Church. 

III.  Eecognizjng  saints  and  angels  by  their  teaching  and  the 
comfort  they  bring,  and  believing  in  them  as  firmly  as  in  the  faith 
of  Christ.— Her  reasons  have  been  insufficient,  and  her  belief 
rash;  comparing  faith  in  them  to  faith  in  Christ  is  an  error  of 
faith. 

IV.  Predictions  of  future  events  and  recognition  of  persons  not 
seen  before  through  the  Voices.— This  is  superstition  and  divina- 
tion, presumptuous  assertion,  and  vain  boasting. 

V.  Wearing  men's  clothes  and  short  hair,  taking  the  sacrament 
while  in  them,  and  asserting  that  it  is  by  command  of  God, — This 
is  blaspheming  God,  despising  his  sacraments,  transgressing  the 
divine  law,  holy  writ,  and  canonical  ordinances,  wherefore,  "  thou 
savorest  ill  in  the  faith,  thou  boastcst  vainly  and  art  suspect  of 
idolatry,  and  thou  condemnest  thyself  in  not  being  willing  to  wear 
thy  sex's  garments  and  in  following  the  customs  of  the  heathen 
and  Saracen." 

VI.  Putting  Jesus,  Maria,  and  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  her  let- 
ters, and  threatening  that  if  they  were  not  obeyed  that  she  would 
show  in  battle  who  had  the  best  right.—"  Thou  art  murderous  and 
cruel,  seeking  effusion  of  human  blood,  seditious,  provoking  to  tyr- 
anny, and  blaspheming  God,  his  commandments  and  revelations." 

VII.  Rendering  her  father  and  mother  almost  crazy  by  leaving 
them ;  also  promising  Charles  to  restore  his  kingdom,  and  all  by 
command  of  God;—"  Thou  hast  been  wicked  to  thy  parents,  trans- 
gressing the  commandment  of  God  to  honor  them.  Thou  hast 
been  scandalous,  blaspheming  God,  erring  in  the  faith,  and  hast 
made  a  rash  and  presumptuous  promise  to  thy  king," 

VIII.  Leaping  from  the  tower  of  Beaurevoir  into  the  ditch  and 
preferring  death  to  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Enghsh,  after  the 
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Voices  had  forbidden  it.— This  was  pusiilanimity,  tending  to  des- 
peration and  suicide ;  and  in  saying  that  God  had  forgiven  it, 
"  thou  savorest  ill  as  to  human  free-will." 

IX.  Saying  that  St,  Catharine  and  St,  ilargaret  had  promised 
her  paradise  if  she  preserved  her  virginity,  feeling  assure<l  of  it, 
and  asserting  that  if  she  were  in  mortal  sin  they  would  not  visit 
her, — ■"  Thou  savorest  ill  as  to  the  Christian  faith," 

X.  Saying  that  St,  Catharine  and  St,  Margaret  spoke  French 
and  not  Enghsh  because  they  were  not  of  the  English  faction,  and 
that,  after  knowing  that  these  Voices  were  for  Charles,  she  liad  not 
loved  t!ie  Burgnndians.— This  is  a  rash  blasphemy  against  those 
saints  and  a  transgression  of  the  divine  command  to  love  thy 
neighbor. 

XI.  Keverencing  the  celestial  visitants  and  believing  them  to 
come  from  God  without  consulting  any  churchman ;  feeling  as  cer- 
tain of  it  as  of  Christ  and  the  Passion ;  and  refusing  to  reveal  the 
sign  made  to  Charles  without  the  command  of  God,—"  Thou  art 
an  idolater,  an  invoker  of  devils,  erring  in  the  faith,  iuid  hast  rash- 
ly made  an  illicit  oath." 

XII.  Eefusing  to  obey  the  mandate  of  the  Church  if  contrary 
to  the  pretended  command  of  God,  and  rejectirig  the  judgment  of 
the  Church  on  earth. — "  Thou  art  schismatic,  believing  wrongly  as 
to  the  tnith  and  authority  of  the  Church,  and  up  to  the  present 
time  thou  errest  perniciously  in  the  faith  of  Go<I."  * 

JVIaitre  Pierre  Maurice,  who  read  to  her  this  extraortlinary  doc- 
ument, proceeded  to  addr^s  her  with  an  odious  assumption  of 
kindness  as  "  JeKmvne  ma  chere  rnnie"  urging  her  earnestly  and 
argumentatively  to  submit  herself  to  the  judgment  of  the  Church, 
without  which  her  soul  was  sure  of  damnation,  and  he  had  shrewd 
fears  for  her  body.  She  answered  firmly  that  if  the  fire  was 
lighted  and  the  executioner  ready  to  cast  her  in  the  flames  slie 
would  not  vary  from  what  she  had  already  said.  Nothing  re- 
mained but  to  cite  her  for  the  next  day  to  receive  her  final  son- 
tence-t . 

*  Procfes,  pp.  503-5.— L'Avordy,  pp.  5G-0T. 
+  Le  Bnin  de  Charmcttcs,  IV.  103^,  106.— Pioc6s,  p.  50C, 
In  considering  the  verdict  of  tlie  University  and  tlic  Inquisition  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  tlaat  visions  of  tlio  Saviour,  the  Virgin,  and  tlie  Saints  wore  almost 
everj-day  occurrences,  and  were  recognized  and  respected  by  the  Churcli.     The 
III.— 21 
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On  the  34th  preparations  for  an  auto  defe  were  completed  in 
the  cemetery  of  St.  Ouen.  The  pile  was  ready  for  lighting,  and 
on  two  scaffolds  were  assembled  the  Cardinal  of  Beaafort  and 
other  dignitaries,  while  on  a  third  were  Pierre  Cauchon,  Jean  le 
Maitre,  Joan,  and  Jla^tre  Guillanine  Erard,  who  preached  the  cus- 
tomary sermon.  In  his  eloc[uence  he  exclaimed  that  Charles  VII. 
had  been  proved  a  schismatic  heretic,  when  Joan  interrupted  him, 
"  Speak  of  me,  but  not  of  the  king ;  he  is  a  good  Christian !"  She 
maintained  her  courage  until  the  sentence  of  relaxation  was  part- 
ly read,  when  she  yielded  to  the  incessant  persuasion  mingled  with 
threats  and  promises  to  which  she  had  been  exposed  since  the 
previous  night,  and  she  signified  her  readiness  to  submit.  A 
formula  of  abjuration  was  read  to  her,  and  after  some  discussion 
she  allowed  her  hand  to  be  guided  in  scratching  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  which  represented  her  signature.  Then  another  sentence, 
prepared  in  advance,  was  pronounced,  imposing  on  her,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  the  customary  penance  of  perpetnal  imprisonment 
on  bread  and  water.  Vainly  she  begged  for  an  ecclesiastical 
prison.  Had  Canchon  wished  it  he  was  powerless,  and  he  ordered 
the  gnards  to  conduct  her  back  whence  she  came.* 

The  English  were  naturally  furious  on  finding  that  they  had 
overreached  themselves.  They  could  have  tried  Joan  summarily 
in  a  secular  court  for  sorcery  and  burned  her  out  of  hand,  but  to 


spiritual  excitability  of  tlie  Middle  Ages  brouglit  tlio  supernatural  world  into 
close  relatioDS  with  the  material.  For  a  choice  collection  of  such  stories  see  the 
Dialogues  of  CEesarius  of  Heiaterbach.  As  a  technical  point  of  ecclesiastical  law, 
moreover,  Joan's  visions  had  already  been  examined  and  approved  bj  the  prel- 
ates and  doctors  at  Cliinnn  niid  Poitiers,  inclutUng  Pierre  Cauelioa's  metropolitan, 
Reuaud,  Arehbishop  of  Reims. 

'  Proems,  pp.  508-9.— Journal  d'un  Bourgeois  do  Paris,  an  1431.— Le  Brun 
de  Charmottes,  IV.  110-41. 

Tlieye  are  two  forms  of  abjuration,  recorded  as  subscribed  by  Joan ;  one  brief 
and  simple,  the  other  elaborate  (Procfes,  p.  503;  Le  Brun  de  Charmettes,  IV. 
135-7),  Cauchou  has  been,  accused  of  duplicity  in  reading  to  her  the  shorter 
one  and  substituting  the  other  for  her  signatnre.  She  subsequently  complained 
that  she  bad  never  promised  to  abandon  her  male  nttire — a  promise  which 
was  contained  in  the  longer  but  not  in  the  slioiter  one.  Mucl\  has  been  made 
of  this,  but  without  reason.  The  short  abjuration  is  an  unconciitionai  admission 
of  her  errors,  a  revocation  anil  submission  to  the  Church,  and  was  as  binding 
and  cSccljre  as  the  other. 
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obtain  possession  of  her  they  had  been  obliged  to  call  in  the  eccle- 
siastical authorities  and  the  Inquisition,  and  they  were  too  lit- 
tle familiar  with  trials  for  heresy  to  recognize  that  inquisitorial 
proceedings  were  based  on  the  assumption  of  seeking  the  salvation 
of  the  soul  and  not  the  destruction  of  the  body.  "When  they  saw 
how  the  affair  was  going  a  great  commotion  arose  at  what  they 
inevitably  regarded  as  a  mockery.  Joan's  death  was  a  political 
necessity,  and  their  victim  was  eluding  them  though  in  their  grasp. 
In  spite  of  the  servihty  which  the  ecclesiastics  had  shown,  they 
were  threatened  with  drawn  swords  and  were  glad  to  leave  the 
cemetery  of  St.  Ouen  in  safety.* 

In  the  afternoon  Jean  le  Maitre  and  some  of  the  assessors  vis- 
ited her  in  her  cell,  representing  the  mercy  of  the  Church  and  the 
gratitude  with  which  she  should  receive  her  sentence,  and  warning 
her  to  abandon  her  revelations  and  follies,  for  if  she  relapsed  she 
could  have  no  hope.  She  was  humbled,  and  when  urged  to  wear 
female  apparel  she  assented.  It  was  brouglit  and  s!ie  put  it  on ; 
her  male  garments  were  placed  in  a  bag  and  left  in  her  cell.f 

"What  followed  will  never  be  accurately  known.  The  reports 
are  untrustworthy  and  contradictory — mere  surmises,  doubtless — 
and  the  secret  lies  buried  in  the  dungeon  of  Rouen  Castle.  The 
brutal  guards,  enraged  at  her  escape  from  the  flames,  no  doubt 
abused  her  shamefully ;  perhaps,  as  reported,  they  beat  her, 
dragged  her  by  the  hair,  and  offered  violence  to  her,  till  at  last 
she  felt  that  her  man's  dress  was  her  only  safety.  Perhaps,  as 
other  stories  go,  her  Yoiees  reproached  her  for  her  weakness,  and 
she  deliberately  resumed  it.  Perhaps,  also,  "Warwick,  resolved  to 
malie  her  commit  an  act  of  relapse,  had  her  female  garments  re- 
moved at  night,  so  that  she  had  no  choice  but  to  resume  her  male 
apparel.  The  fact  that  it  was  left  within  her  reach  and  not  con- 
veyed away  shows  at  least  that  there  was  a  desire  to  tempt  her  to 
resume  it.  Be  this  as  it  may,  after  wearing  her  woman's  dress 
for  two  or  three  days  word  was  brought  to  her  judges  that  she 
had  relapsed  and  abandoned  it.  On  May  28  they  hastened  to  her 
prison  to  verify  the  fact.  The  incoherence  of  her  replies  to  their 
examination  shows  how  she  was  brealiing  down  under  the  fearful 

*  Le  Bi-ua  de  ChaniicUcs,  IV.  HI. 

t  Procfea,  pp.  508-9.— Lc  Emu  da  Chamiettcs,  IV.  147. 
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stress  to  which  she  had  been  subjected.  First  she  merely  said 
that  she  had  taken  the  dress ;  then  that  it  was  more  suitable  since 
she  was  to  be  with  men ;  nobody  had  compelled  her,  but  she 
denied  that  she  had  sworn  not  to  resume  it.  Then  she  said  that 
she  had  taken  it  because  faith  had  not  been  kept  with  her — she 
had  been  promised  that  she  should  hear  mass  and  receive  the 
sacrament,  and  bo  released  from  her  chains ;  she  would  rather  die 
than  be  kept  in  fetters — could  she  hear  mass  and  be  relieved  of 
her  irons  she  woidd  do  all  that  the  Church  required.  She  had 
heard  the  Voices  since  her  abjuration,  and  had  been  told  that  she 
had  incurred  damnation  by  revoking  to  save  her  life,  for  she  had 
only  revoked  through  dread  of  the  fire.  The  Voices  are  of  St. 
Catharine  and  St.  Margaret,  and  come  from  God :  she  had  never 
revoked  that,  or,  if  she  had,  it  was  contrary  to  truth.  She  had 
rather  die  than  endure  the  torture  of  her  captivity,  but  if  her 
judges  wish  she  will  resume  the  woman's  dress ;  as  for  the  rest 
she  knows  nothing  more.* 

These  rambling  conti'adictions,  these  hopeless  ejaculations  of 
remorse  and  despair,  so  different  from  her  former  intrepid  self- 
confidence,  show  that  the  jailers  had  understood  their  work,  and 
that  body  and  soul  had  endured  more  than  they  could  bear.  It 
was  enough  for  the  judges ;  she  was  a  self-confessed  relapsed,  with 
whom  the  Church  could  have  nothing  more  to  do  except  to  de- 
clare her  abandoned  to  the  secular  arm  without  further  hearing. 
Accordingly,  the  next  day,  May  29,  Cauchon  assembled  such  of 
his  assessors  as  were  at  hand,  reported  to  them  how  she  had  re- 
lapsed by  resuming  male  apparel  and  declaring,  through  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  devil,  that  her  Voices  had  returned.  Tlicro  could 
be  no  question  as  to  her  deserts.  She  was  a  relapsed,  and  the 
only  discussion  was  on  the  purely  formal  question,  whether  her 
abjuration  should  be  read  over  to  her  before  her  judges  abandoned 
her  to  the  secular  arm.  A  majority  of  the  assessors  were  in  favor 
of  this,  but  Cauchon  and  ie  Maitro  disregarded  the  recoramen- 
dation.+ 

At  dawn  on  the  follon'ing  day,  May  30,  Frero  Martin  I'Advenn 
and  some  other  ecclesiastics  were  sent  to  her  prison  to  inform  her 

'  Proo6s,  p.  508.— Lc!  Brun  de  Oharmettea,  lY,  165-70.— L' At erdy,  p.  SOG. 
tProc&s,p.  500.— Le  Brun  de  Chaniiettes,  IV.  175-8. 
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of  her  burning  that  morning.  She  was  overcome  with  terror, 
threw  herself  on  the  ground,  tore  her  hair  and  uttered  piercing 
shrieke,  declaring,  as  she  grew  calmer,  that  it  would  not  have  hap- 
pened had  she  been  placed  m  an  ecclesiastical  prison,  whicli  was 
an  admission  that  only  the  brutality  of  her  dungeon  had  led  her 
to  revoke  her  abjuration.  She  confessed  to  TAdvenu  and  asked 
for  the  sacrament.  He  was  puzzled  and  sent  for  instructions  to 
Caucbon,  who  gave  permission,  and  it  was  brought  to  Ijor  with  all 
due  solemnity.  It  has  been  mistakenly  arguetl  that  this  was  an 
admission  of  her  innocence,  but  the  sacrament  was  never  to  be 
denied  to  a  relapsed  who  asked  for  it  at  the  last  moment,  the 
r-iere  asking,  preceded  by  confession,  being  an  evidence  of  contri- 
tion and  desire  for  reunion  to  the  Church.* 

The  platform  for  the  sermon  and  the  pile  for  the  execution  had 
been  erected  in  the  Viel  March^,  Thitlier  she  was  convoyed  amid 
a  surging  crowd  which  blocked  the  streets.  It  is  related  that  on 
the  way  Nicholas  POyseleur,  the  wretched  spy,  pierced  the  crowd 
and  the  guards  and  leaped  upon  the  tumbril  to  entreat  her  for- 
giveness, but  before  she  could  grant  it  the  English  dragged  him 
off  and  would  have  slain  him  had  not  Warwick  rescued  him  and 
sent  him  out  of  Eouen  to  save  his  life.  On  the  platform  Kicliolas 
Midi  preached  his  sermon,  the  sentence  of  relaxation  was  road, 
and  Joan  was  handed  over  to  the  secular  authorities.  Cauchon, 
le  Maitre,  and  the  rest  left  the  platform,  and  the  Bailti  of  Eouen 
took  her  and  briefly  ordered  her  to  be  carried  to  the  place  of  exe- 
cution and  burned.  It  has  been  assumed  tliat  there  was  an  infor- 
mality in  not  haidng  her  sentenced  by  a  secular  court,  but  this,  as 
we  have  seen,  was  unnecessary,  especially  in  the  case  of  a  relapsed. 
On  her  head  was  placed  a  high  paper  crown  inseribed  "  Heretic, 
Eelapsed,  Apostate,  Idolater,"  and  she  was  carried  to  the  stake. 
One  account  states  that  her  shrieks  and  lamentations  moved  the 
crowd  to  tears  of  pity ;  another  that  she  was  resigned  and  com- 
posed, and  that  her  last  utterance  was  a  prayer.    AThen  her  clothes 

*  Le  Bnin  de  Charmettes,  IV.  180-4.— L'Avordy,  p.  488, 403  aqq. 

A  week  after  Joiin's  execution  a  statement  waa  drawn  up  liy  seven  of  those 
present  in  herceli  to  tUe  effect  tliat  she  acknowledged  that  her  Voices  had  de- 
ceived her  and  begged  pai-don  ot  the  English  and  Bnrgundians  for  the  evil  she 
hadtfone  them,  but  tliis  is  evidently  mannfactured  evidence,  and  does  not  even 
besir  a  notaiinl  attestation.— Le  Brun  de  Charmettes,  IV.  330-5. 
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were  burned  oS  the  blazing  fagota  were  dragged  aside,  that  the 
crowd  might  see,  from  her  blackened  corpse,  that  she  reallj  was 
a  woman,  arid  when  their  curiosity  was  satisfied  the  incineration 
was  completed,  the  ashes  being  thrown  into  the  Seine.* 

It  only  remained  for  those  who  had  taken  part  in  the  tragedy 
to  justify  themselves  by  blackening  the  character  of  their  victim 
and  circulating  false  reports  as  to  the  proceedings.  That  the 
judges  felt  that,  in  spite  of  sheltering  themselves  behind  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris,  they  had  incurred  dangerous  responsibility  is  shown 
by  their  obtaining  royal  letters  shielding  them  from  accountabil- 
ity for  what  they  had  done,  the  king  pledging  himself  to  constitute 
himself  a  party  in  any  prosecution  which  might  be  brought  against 
them  before  a  general  council  or  the  pope.  That  the  regency  felt 
that  justification  was  needed  in  the  face  of  Europe  is  seen  in  the 
letters  which  were  sent  to  the  sovereigns  and  the  bishops  in  the 
name  of  Henry  VI.,  explaining  how  Joan  had  exercised  inhuman 
cruelties  until  the  divine  power  had  in  pity  to  the  suffering  people 
caused  her  capture ;  how,  though  she  could  have  been  punished  by 
the  secular  courts  for  her  crimes,  she  had  been  handed  to  the 
Church,  which  had  treated  her  kindly  and  benignantly,  and  on  her 
confession  had  mereifuUy  imposed  on  her  the  penance  of  imprison- 
ment ;  how  her  pride  had  burst  forth  in  pestilential  flames,  and  she 
had  relapsed  into  her  errors  and  madness ;  how  she  had  then  been 
abandoned  to  the  secular  arm,  and,  finding  her  end  approaching, 
had  confessed  that  the  spirits  which,  she  invoked  were  false  and 
lying,  and  that  she  was  deceived  and  mocked  by  them,  and  how 
she  had  finally  been  burned  in  sight  of  the  people.  This  official 
Iving  was  outdone  by  the  reports  which  were  industriously  circu- 

"  Le  Bi'un  do  Cliarraettea,  IV.  188-310.— ProcBs,  pp,  500-10.— Journal  d'un 
Bourgeois  do  Paris,  an  1431. 

Whea  the  excitement  which  led  to  Joau'a  condemnation  passed  away,  and 
alie  waa  found  to  have  been  a  useless  Tictiui,  tliere  was  au  effort  made  to  shift  the 
responsibility  from  the  ecclesiastical  to  the  secular  authorities :  it  ■was  claimed 
that  there  had  been  on  irregularity  in  her  esecution  without  a  formal  judgment 
in  the  lay  court.  Two  years  afterwards,  Louis  de  Lusembourg,  then  Archbishop 
of  Roueu,  and  Guillaume  Duval,  vicar  of  the  inquisitor,  condemned  for  heresy 
a  certain  Georges  Solenfant,  and  in  delivering  hiin  to  the  Bailli  of  Rouen  they 
gave  instructions  that  he  should  not  be  put  to  death,  as  Joan  had  been,  without 
a  definitive  judgment,  in  consequence  of  which  there  was  a  form  of  senteacing 
him. — L'Averdy,  p.  493. 
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lated  about  her  and  her  trial.  The  honest  Bourgeois  of  Paris,  in 
entering  her  execution  in  his  journal,  details  the  offences  for  which 
she  was  condemned,  mixing  up  with  the  real  ai-ticles  others  show- 
ing the  exaggerations  which  were  industriously  circulated.  Ac- 
cording to  him  she  habitually  rode  armed  with  a  great  staff  with 
which  she  cruelly  beat  her  people  when  they  displeased  her,  and 
in  many  places  she  pitilessly  slew  men  and  women  who  disobeyed 
her ;  once,  when  violence  was  offered  her,  she  leaped  from  the  top 
of  a  lofty  tower  without  injury,  and  boasted  tliat,  if  she  chose,  she 
could  bring  thunder  and  other  marvels.  lie  admits,  however,  that 
even  in  Eouen  there  were  many  who  held  her  to  be  martyred  for 
her  lawful  lord.*  It  evidently  was  felt  that  in  her  dreadful  death 
she  had  fitly  crowned  her  career,  and  that  sympathy  for  her  fate 
was  continuing  her  work  by  arousing  popular  sentiment,  for,  more 
than  a  month  later,  on  July  i,  an  effort  was  made  to  counteract 
it  by  a  sermon  preached  in  Paris  by  a  Borainican  inquisitor — 
probably  our  friend  Jean  le  Maitre  himself.  At  great  length  he 
expatiated  on  her  deeds  of  wiclfedness,  and  the  mercy  which  had 
been  shown  her.  She  had  confessed  that  from  tlio  age  of  fourteen 
she  had  dressed  lilie  a  man,  and  her  parents  would  have  killed  her 
could  they  have  done  so  without  wounding  their  consciences.  She 
had  therefore  left  them,  accompanied  by  the  devil,  and  had  tlicnce- 
f orth  lived  by  tlie  homicide  of  Christians,  full  of  fire  and  blood,  tiil 
she  was  burned.  She  recanted  and  abjured,  and  ivould  have  had 
as  penance  fom-  years'  prison  on  bread,  and  water,  but  she  did  not 
suffer  this  a  single  day,  for  she  had  herself  ser\'ed  in  prison  like  a 
lady.  The  devil  appeared  to  her  with  two  demons,  fearing  greatly 
that  he  would  lose  her,  and  said  to  her,  "Wicked  creature,  who 
through  fear  hast  abandoned  thy  dregs,  be  not  afraid,  for  we  will 
protect  thee  from  all."  Then  at  once  she  disrobed  and  dressed 
herself  in  her  male  attire,  which  she  liad  thrust  in  tiie  straw  of  her 
bed,  and  she  so  trusted  in  Satan  that  she  said  she  repented  of  hav- 

'  Journal  d'uu  Bourgeois  de  Patis,  an  1431..— August  8, 1431,  a  monk  named 
Jean  de  la  Pierre  was  brought  before  Canclion  and  le  Maitre  chained  with  hav- 
ing Bpoken  ill  of  the  trial  of  Joan,  This  was  a  perilous  offence  when  the  Inqui- 
sition wa3  coneemed.  He  asked  pardon  on  Ins  knees,  and  cxcnsed  liimself  on  ' 
the  ground  that  it  was  at  table  after  taking  too  raucli  wine.  He  was  mercifully 
treated  bj  imprisonment  on  bread  and  water  in  the  Dominican  convent  imlil  the 
following  Easter, — L'Averdy,  p.  141. 
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ing  abandoned  it.  Then,  seeing  that  she  was  obstinate,  the  masters 
of  the  University  delivered  her  to  the  secular  arm  to  be  burned, 
and  when  she  saw  herself  in  this  strait  she  called  on  the  devils, 
but  after  she  was  judged  she  could  not  bring  them  by  any  invo- 
cation. She  then  thought  better  of  it,  but  it  was  too  late.  The 
reverend  orator  added  that  there  were  four  of  them,  of  whom  wo 
have  caught  three,  this  Pucelle,  and  Peronne  and  her  companion, 
and  one  who  is  with  tho  Arraagnacs,  named  Catharine  de  la  Ko- 
chelle,  who  says  that  when  the  host  is  consecrated  she  sees  won- 
ders of  the  highest  secrets  of  the  Lord.* 

This  last  allusion  ia  to  certain  imitators  of  Joan.  The  impres- 
sion which  she  produced  on  the  popular  mind  inevitably  led  to 
imitation,  whether  through  imposture  or  genuine  belief.  The  P^ 
ronne  referred  to  was  an.  old  woman  of  Britanny  who,  with  a  com- 
panion, was  captured  at  Corbeil,  in  March,  1430,  and  brought  to 
Paris.  She  not  only  asserted  that  Joan,  was  inspired,  but  swore 
that  God  often  appeared  to  herjn  human  form,  with  a  white  robe 
and  vermilion  cape,  ordering  her  to  assist  Joan,  and  she  admitted 
having  received  the  sacrament  twice  in  one  day — Prere  Richard 
being  the  person  who  had  given  it  to  her  at  Jargeau.  The  two 
were  tried  by  the  University ;  the  younger  woman  recanted,  but 
Peronne  was  obstinate,  and  was  burned  September  3.  Catharine 
(le  la  Kochelie  was  another  of  the  protegees  of  the  impressionable 
Frere  Eichard,  who  was  much  provoked  with  Joan  for  refusing 
to  countenance  her.  She  came  to  Joan  at  Jargeau  and  again  at 
Montfaucon  in  Berri,  saying  that  every  night  there  appeared  to 
her  a  white  woman  clad  in  cioth-of-gold,  telling  her  that  the  king 
would  give  her  horses  and  trumpets,  and  she  would  go  through 
the  cities  proclaiming  that  all  who  had  money  or  treasure  should 
bring  it  forth  to  pay  Joan's  men,  and  if  they  concealed  it  she 
would  discover  all  that  was  hidden,  Joan's  practical  sense  was 
not  to  bo  allured  by  this  proposition.  She  told  Catharine  to  go 
home  to  her  husband  and  children,  and  on  asking  counsel  of  her 
Voices  was  told  that  it  was  all  folly  and  falsehood.  Still,  she 
wrote  to  the  king  on  the  subject  and  accepted  Catharine's  offer 
to  exhibit  to  her  the  nightly  visitant.    The  first  night  Joan  fell 

•  Le  Brua  de  ChnrmettoB,  TV.  238-40.— L'Averdj,  p,  2G9.— Monstrelet,  II. 
105. — Jouraal  d'un  Bourgenis  de  Paris,  an  1431. 
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asleep  and  was  told  on  waking  that  the  apparition  had  shown 
itself  daring  her  slumber.  Then  she  took  a  precautionary  sleep 
during  the  day,  and  lay  awake  all  night  without  seeing  the  white 
lady,  Catharine  was  probably  an  impostor  rather  than  an  enthu- 
siast, and  seems  to  have  escaped  the  Inquisition.* 

During  Joan's  imprisonment  her  place  for  a  time  was  taken  by 
a  peasant,  variously  known  as  Pastourel  or  Guillanme  le  Borger, 
who  professed  to  hare  had  divine  revelations  ordering  him  to  take 
up  arms  in  aid  of  the  royal  cause.  lie  demonstrated  the  truth 
of  his  mission  by  exhibiting  stigmata  on  hands,  side,  and  feet,  like 
St.  Francis,  and  commanded  wide  belief,  Pothon  do  Xaintrailles, 
Joan's  old  companion-in-arms,  placed  confidence  in  him  and  car- 
ried him  along  in  liis  adventurous  forays.  Guillaume's  career, 
however,  was  short.  He  accompanied  an  expedition  into  Nor- 
mandy under  the  lead  of  the  Marechal  de  Boussac  and  Potlion, 
which  was  surprised  and  scattered  by  Warwick.  Pothon  and  the 
shepherd  were  both  captured  and  earned  in  triumph  to  Kouen, 
Experience  of  inquisitorial  delays  in  the  case  of  Joan,  probably 
caused  the  English  to  prefer  more  summary  methods,  and  the  un- 
lucky prophet  was  tossed  into  the  Seine  and  drowned  without  a 
trial.  His  sphere  of  influence  had  been  too  limited  to  render  iiira 
worth  making  a  conspicuous  example.f 

Thus  Joan  passed  away,  but  the  spirit  which  slie  had  aroused 
was  beyond  the  reach  of  bishop  or  inquisitor.  Her  judicial  murder 
was  a  useless  crime.  The  Treaty  of  Arras,  in  1435,  withdrew  Bur- 
gundy from  the  English  alliance,  and  one  by  one  the  conquests  of 
Henry  V.  were  wrenched  from  the  feeble  grasp  of  his  son.  When, 
in  1449,  Charles  VII.  obtained  possession  of  Eouen  he  ordered  an 
inquest  on  the  spot  into  the  circumstances  of  iier  trial,  for  it  ill 
comported  with  the  dignity  of  a  King  of  Prance  to  owe  bis  throne 
to  a  witch  condemned  and  burned  by  the  Church.  The  time  had 
not  come,  however,  when  a  sentence  of  the  Inquisition  could  be 
set  aside  by  secular  authority,  and  the  attempt  ivas  abandoned. 


'  Journal  d'uii  Bourgeois  de  Paris,  an  U30.  — Nidcr  Pormicar.  v.  viii.— 
Proc&s,  p.  480. 

t  Monstrelet,  II,  101. — Journal  d'un  Bourgeois,  an  1431.— MO  moires  cic  Saint- 
Reniy  cli.  173.— Abr&gS  da  I'llist.  de  Cliarlcs  VII.  (Godefroy,  p.  334). 
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In  li53  another  effort  was  made  by  Archbishop  d'Estouteville  of 
Eouen,  but  though  he  was  a  cardinal  and  a  papal  legate,  and  though 
he  adjoined  iu  the  matter  Jean  Brehal,  Inquisitor  of  France,  he 
could  do  nothing  beyond  taking  some  testimony.  The  papal  in- 
tervention was  held  to  be  necessary  for  the  revision  of  a  case  of 
heresy  decided  by  the  Inquisition,  and  to  obtain  this  the  mother 
and  the  two  brothers  of  Joan  appealed  to  Home  as  sufferers  from 
the  sentence.  .At  length,  in  1455,  Calixtus  III.  appointed  as  com- 
missioners to  hear  and  judge  their  complaints  the  Archbishop  of 
Kouen,  the  Bishops  of  Paris  and  Coutances,  and  the  Inquisitor 
Jean  Brehal.  IsabeUe  Dare  and  her  sons  appeared  as  plaintiffs 
against  Cauchon  and  le  Maitre,  and  the  proceedings  were  carried 
on  at  their  expense.  Cauchon  was  dead  and  lo  Maitre  in  hiding — 
concealed  probably  by  his  Dominican  brethren,  for  no  trace  of 
him  could  be  found.  Although  the  University  of  Paris  does  not 
appear  in  the  case,  every  precaution  was  taken  to  preserve  its 
honor  by  emphasizing  at  every  stage  the  fraudulent  character  of 
the  twelve  articles  submitted  to  its  decision,  and  in  the  final  judg- 
ment special  care  was  taken  to  characterize  them  as  false  and  to 
order  them  to  be  judicially  torn  to  pieces,  though  it  may  well  be 
doubted  whether  they  were  any  more  deceptive  than  innumerable 
reports  made  habitually  by  inquisitors  to  their  assemblies  of  ex- 
perts. Pinally,  on  July  7,  1450,  judgment  was  rendered  in  favor 
of  the  complainants,  who  were  declared  to  have  incurred  no  in- 
famy ;  the  whole  process  was  pronounced  to  be  null  and  void ; 
the  decision  was  ordered  to  be  published  in  Kouen  and  all  other 
cities  of  the  kingdom ;  solemn  processions  were  to  be  made  to  the 
place  of  her  abjuration  and  that  of  her  execution,  and  on  the  latter 
a  cross  was  to  be  erected  in  perpetual  memory  of  her  martyrdom. 
In  its  restored  form  it  still  remains  there  as  a  memorial  of  the 
utihty  of  the  Inquisition  as  an  instrument  of  statecraft.* 

*  Le  Biiin  do  Charmettes,  Liv.  xv. 
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SORCERY  AND  OCCULT  ARTS. 

Tew  things  are  so  inilestructible  as  a  superstitious  belief  once 
fairly  implanted  in  human  credulity.  It  passes  from  one  race  to 
another  and  is  handed  down  through  countless  generations ;  it 
adapts  itself  successively  to  every  form  of  religious  faith ;  perse- 
cution may  stifle  its  outward  manifestation,  but  it  continues  to  be 
cherished  in  secret,  perhaps  the  more  earnestly  that  it  is  unlawful. 
Eeligion  may  succeed  religion,  but  the  change  only  multiplies  the 
methods  by  which  man  seelis  to  supplement  his  imjx5tence  by  ob- 
taining control  over  supernatural  powers,  and  to  guard  his  weak- 
ness by  lifting  the  veil  of  the  future.  The  saorod  rites  of  the  su- 
perseded faith  become  the  forbidden  magic  of  its  successor.  Its 
gods  become  evil  spirits,  as  the  Devas  or  deities  of  the  Veda  be- 
came the  Daevas  or  demons  of  the  Avesta;  as  the  hull-worship  of 
the  early  Hebrews  became  idolatry  under  the  pro[)hcts,  and  as  the 
gods  of  Greece  and  Kome  were  malignant  devils  to  the  Christian 
Fathers. 

Europe  thus  was  the  unhappy  inheritor  of  an  accumulated  mass  . 
of  superstitions  which  colored  the  life  and  controlled  the  actions 
of  every  man.  They  were  vlvilied  with  a  peculiar  intensity  by 
the  powerful  conception  of  the  Mazdean  Ahriman — the  embodi- 
ment of  the  destructive  forces  of  nature  and  tlie  evil  passions  of 
man — which,  transfused  through  Judaism  and  atlorned  with  the 
imaginings  of  the  Haggadah,  became  a  fixed  article  of  the  creed 
as  the  fallen  prince  of  angels,  Satan,  who  drew  with  him  in  rebel- 
lion half  of  the  infinite  angelic  hosts,  and  thenceforth  devoted 
powers  inferior  only  to  those  of  God  liimself  to  the  spiritual  and 
material  perdition  of  mankind.  Omnipresent,  and  well-nigh  om- 
nipotent and  omniscient,  Satan  and  his  demons  were  ever  and 
everywhere  at  work  to  obtain,  by  cunning  arts,  control  over  the 
souk  of  men,  to  cross  their  purposes,  and  to  vex  their  bodies.    The 
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food  of  these  beings  was  the  suffering  of  the  damned,  and  human 
salvation,  their  most  exquisite  torment.  To  effect  their  objects 
liuman  agents  were  indispensable,  and  Satan  was  alwaya  ready  to 
impart  a  portion  of  his  power,  or  to  consign  a  subordinate  demon, 
to  any  one  who  would  serve  him.  Thus  a  dualistic  system  sprang 
up,  less  hopeful  and  inspiring  than  that  of  Zarathustra  Spitama, 
which  in  its  Tivid  realization  of  the  ever-present  and  ever-acting 
Evil  Principle,  cast  a  sombre  shadow  over  the  kindly  teachings  of 
Christ.  Some  even  held  that  human  affairs  were  governed  by 
demons,  and  this  belief  grew  sufficiently  prevalent  to  induce 
Chrysostom  to  undertake  its  refutation.  He  admitted  that  they 
were  inspired  with  a  fierce  and  irreconcilable  hatred  for  man, 
with  whom  they  carried  on  an  immortal  war,  but  he  argued  that 
the  evil  of  the  world  was  the  just  punishment  inflicted  by  God.* 
Man  thus  lived  surrounded  by  an  infinite  world  of  spirits,  good 
and  bad,  whose  sole  object  was  his  salvation  or  his  perdition,  and 
who  were  ever  on  the  watch  to  save  him  or  to  lure  him  to  destruc- 
tion. Tlius  was  solved  the  eternal  problem  of  the  origin  of  evil, 
which  has  perplexed  the  human  soul  since  it  first  began  to  thinli, 
and  thus  grew  up  a  domonology  of  immense  detail  which  formed 
part  of  the  articles  of  faith.  Almost  every  race  has  shared  in  such 
belief,  whether  the  evil  spirits  were  of  supernatural  origin,  as  with 
the  Mazdeans  and  Assyrians,  or  whether,  as  with  the  Buddhists 
and  Egyptians,  they  were  the  souls  of  the  damned  seeking  to 
gratify  their  vindictiveness.  Although  Greece  and  Rome  had 
no  such  distinctive  class,  yet  had  they  peopled  the  world  with  a 
countless  number  of  genii  and  inferior  supernatural  beings,  who 
were  accepted  by  Christianity  and  placed  at  the  service  of  Satan. 
As  theology  grew  to  be  a  science  in  which  every  detail  of  the 
dealings  of  God  with  man  was  defined  with  the  most  rigid  pre- 
cision, it  became  necessary  to  determine  the  nature  and  functions 
of  the  spirit  world  with  exactitude,  and  the  ardent  intellects  which 
framed  the  vast  structure  of  orthodoxy  did  not  shrink  from  the 


"  llinuc.  Felicis  Octarius  (Mag.  Bib.  Pat.  Ed.  1018,  III.  7,  8).— TcrtuU.  do 
Idololiit.  X.— Lnctaut.  Divin.  Instit.  ii.  9,— Augustin.  de  vera  ReMg.  c.  13,  c.  40 
No.  T5 ;  De  Geneai  ad  Litt,  xi.  13,  17,  33,  ST ;  Sermon.  Append.  No.  378  (Edit. 
Benedict.}.— Gregor.  PP.  I.  Moral,  in  Job  rv,  13,  17,  33,— Ciirjsostom.  de  Imbe- 
cillitate  Diaboli  Homil.  r.  No.  6. 
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task.  The  numberless  references  to  the  character  and  attributes 
of  demons  in  patristic  literature  show  how  largo  a  space  the  sub- 
ject occupied  in  the  thoughts  of  men  and  the  confidence  which 
was  felt  in  the  accuracy  of  knowledge  concerning  it.* 

Origen  informs  us  that  every  man  is  surrounded  by  countless 
spirits  eager  to  help  or  harm  him.  His  virtues  and  good  deeds 
are  attributable  to  good  angels ;  his  sins  and  crimes  are  the  work 
of  demons  of  pride  and  lust  and  wrath,  and  of  all  passions  and 
vices.  Powerful  as  these  are,  however,  the  human  soul  is  still  su- 
perior to  them  and  can  destroy  their  capacity  for  evil ;  if  a  holy 
man  baffles  the  spirit  of  lust  who  has  tempted  him,  the  conquered 
demon  is  cast  into  outer  darkness  or  into  the  abyss,  and  loses  his 
potency  forever.  This  was  received  throughout  the  Middle  Ages 
as  orthodox  doctrine.  Gregory  the  Great  tells  us  how  the  nun  of 
a  convent,  walking  in  the  garden,  ate  a  lettuce-leaf  without  making 
the  cautionary  sign  of  the  cross,  and  was  immediately  possessed  of 
a  demon.  St,  Equitius  tortured  the  spirit  with  his  exorcisms  tiU 
the  unhappy  imp  exclaimed, "  What  have  I  done?  I  was  sitting 
on  the  leaf  and  she  ate  me;"  but  Equitius  would  listen  to  no  ex- 
cuse and  forced  hira  to  depart.  Csesarius  of  Ilcistcrbach  relates  a 
vast  number  of  cases  proving  the  perpetual  interference  of  demons 
with  human  affairs,  though  he  asserts  as  a  well-known  fact  that 
Satan  drew  with  him  only  one  tenth  of  the  hosts  of  heaven,  and 
he  proceeds  to  show,  on  the  authority  of  Gregory  the  Great,  that 
at  the  Day  of  Judgment  the  saved  will  be  nine  times  as  numerous 
as  the  devils,  and  of  course  the  damned  greatly  more  in  excess ; 
yet  at  the  death-bed  of  a  monk  of  Ilemmenrode  fifteen  thousand 
demons  gathei-ed  together,  and  at  that  of  a  Benedictine  abbess 
more  assembled  than  there  are  leaves  in  the  forest  of  Kottinhold. 
Thomas  of  Cantimpre,  though  less  profuse  in  Iiis  illustrative  ex- 
amples, is  equally  emphatic  in  showing  that  man  is  surrounded 
with  evil  spirits,  who  lose  no  opportunity  to  tempt,  to  seduce,  to 
mislead,  and  to  vex  him.  The  blessed  lieiclihelm,  Abbot  of 
Schongau,  about  1270,  had  received  from  God  the  gift  of  being 

*  Miuuc.  Pelic.  !oc.  cit.^Tectull.  Apol.  adv.  Geutos  c.  22. — Lactaut.  Divin. 
Instit.  V.  23. — Testam.  XII.  Patriavcli.  i.  3-3.^A.iigustiii,  do  Divin.  Dtomon.  c. 
3,  4,  5,  6  ;  de  Civ.  Dei  xv.  33,  xxi.  10 ;  Enarrat.  in  Tsalm.  Gl,  00.— Isidor.  His- 
palens.  Lib.  de  Ord.  Crcatur.  o.  8. 
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able  to  discern  the  aerial  bodi^  of  these  creatures,  and  often  saw 
them  as  a  thick  titist  or  as  motes  in  a  sunbeam,  or  as  thielily  fall- 
ing rain.  He  describes  their  numbers  as  so  great  that  the  atmos- 
phere is  merely  a  crowd  of  thorn ;  all  material  sounds,  water  fall- 
ing, stones  clashing,  winds  blowing,  are  their  voices.  Sometimes 
they  would  materialize  as  a  woman  to  tempt  him,  or  as  a  huge  cat 
or  a  bear  to  terrify  him,  but  their  efforts  were  mostly  directed  to 
diverting  the  thoughts  from  pious  duties  and  contemplations,  and 
to  inciting  to  evil  passions,  which  they  could  well  do,  as  an  innu- 
merable army  was  assigned  to  each  individual  man.  These  ene- 
mies of  man  were  ever  on  the  watch  to  take  advantage  of  every 
unguarded  thought  or  act.  Sprenger  tells  us  that  if  an  impatient 
husband  says  to  a  pregnant  wife,  "Devil  take  you,"  the  child 
will  be  subject  to  Satan ;  such  children,  he  says,  are  often  seen ; 
five  nurses  wiU  not  satisfy  the  appetite  of  one,  and  yet  they  are 
miserably  emaciated,  while  their  weight  is  great.  Thus  man  was 
at  all  times  exposed  to  the  assaults  of  supernatural  enemies,  striv- 
ing to  lead  him  to  sin,  to  torture  his  body  %vith  disease,  or  to  afflict 
him  with  material  damage.  "We  cannot  understand  the  motives 
and  acts  of  our  forefathers  unless  we  take  into  consideration  the 
mental  condition  engendered  by  the  consciousness  of  this  daily 
and  hourly  personal  conflict  with  Satan.* 

It  is  true  that  all  demons  were  not  equally  malignant.  The 
converted  Barbarians  of  Europe  could  not  wholly  give  up  their 
belief  in  helpful  spirits,  and  as  Christianity  classed  them  all  as 
devils,  it  was  necessary  to  find  an  explanation  by  suggesting  that 
their  characters  varied  with  the  amoimt  of  pride  and  envy  of  Grod 
which  they  entertained  before  the  fall.  Those  who  merely  fol- 
lowed their  companions  and  have  repented  are  not  always  mali- 

'  Origen.  sup.  Jesu  Nave  Homil.  xv.  5,  6.— Ivon.  Camotens.  Decret.  xi,  100. 
— Pselli  do  Operat.  Dsemoc.  Dial. — Qregor.  PP.  I.  Dial.  I.  i. — Ciesar,  Heistei'b. 
Dial.  Dist  iv,,  v.,  xi.  17,  xii.  5.— B,  Riclmlmi  Lib.  do  Insid.  Dicmon.  (Pea  Tlie- 
saur.  Aneccl.  L  n.  316),— S.  Hildegardw  Epist.  67  (Martcne  Ampl.  Coll.  II.  1100). 
—Mall.  Maleficar.  P.  ii.  Q.  1,  c.  3. 

It  was  not  every  ono  who,  like  St.  Francis,  when  demons  were  threatening  to 
tonnent  him,  could  coolly  -welcome  theai,  saying  that  his  body  was  his  worst 
enemy,  and  that  they  were  free  to  <lo  with  it  whatever  Oiirist  would  permit— a 
view  of  the  case  which  so  abashed  them  that  they  incontinently  departed. — 
Amoni,  Legenda  S.  Fraucisci,  Append,  c.  liii. 
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eious.  Cjesarius  tells  us  of  one  who  faithfully  served  a  knight  for 
a  long  while,  saved  him  from  his  enemies,  and  cured  his  wife  of  a 
mortal  iUness  by  fetching  from  Arabia  lion's  milk  with  which  to 
anoint  her.  This  aroused  the  Imight'a  suspicions,  and  the  demon 
confessed,  explaining  that  it  was  a  great  consolation  to  him  to  be 
with  the  children  of  men.  Fearing  to  retain  such  a  servitor,  the 
knight  dismissed  him,  offering  lialf  of  his  possessions  as  a  reward, 
but  the  demon  would  accept  only  five  sous,  and  these  he  returned, 
asking  the  knight  to  purchase  with  them  a  bell  and  hang  it  on  a 
certain  desolate  church,  that  the  faithful  might  be  called  to  divine 
service  on  Sundays.  Froissart's  picturesque  narrative  is  well  known 
of  the  demon  Orton,  who  served  the  Sieur  de  Oorasse  out  of  pure 
love,  bringing  to  him  every  night  tidings  of  events  from  all  parts 
of  the  world,  and  finally  abandoning  iiim  in  consequence  of  his 
imprudent  demand  to  see  his  nocturnal  visitor.  Froissart  himself 
was  at  Ortais  in  1385,  when  the  Count  of  Foix  miraculously  had 
news  of  the  disastrous  battle  of  Aljubarotta  in  Portugal  the  day 
after  it  occurred,  and  the  courtiers  explained  that  ho  heard  of  it ' 
through  the  Sieur  de  Corasse.  Thus,  for  good  or  for  evil,  the  bar- 
riers which  divided  the  material  from  the  spiritual  world  were 
slight,  and  intercourse  between  them  was  too  frequent  to  excite 
incredulity.* 

It  was  inevitable  that  this  facility  of  intercourse  should  encour- 
age belief  in  the  Incubi  and  Suceubi  who  p)ay  so  large  a  part  in 
mediaeval  sorcery,  for  such  a  belief  has  belonged  to  superstition  in 
all  ages.  The  Akkads  had  their  Gelal  and  Kiel-Gelal,  the  Assyr- 
ians their  Lil  and  Lilit,  and  the  Gauls  their  Dusii,  lustful  spirits  of 
either  sex  who  gratified  their  passions  with  men  and  women,  while 
the  Welsh  legends  of  the  Middle  Ages  show  the  continuance  of 
the  belief  among  the  Celtic  tribes.  The  Egyptians  drew  a  distinc- 
tion and  admitted  of  Incubi  but  not  of  Sucoubi.  The  Jews  ac- 
cepted the  text  concerning  the  sons  of  God  and  daughter  of  men 
(Gen.  VI.  1)  as  proving  that  fruitful  intercourse  could  occur  be- 
tween spiritual  and  human  beings,  and  they  had  their  legends  of 
the  eril  spirit  Lilith,  the  first  wife  of  Adam,  who  bore  to  him  the  in- 
numerable multitude  of  demons.  The  anthropomorphic  mythol- 
ogy and  hero-worship  of  Greece  consisted  of  little  else,  and  the 


"  CBaar.  Heiaterb.  iii.  26,  v.  a,  10,  35,  SS.— Froiaaart,  iii.  23. 
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name  of  Satyr  has  passed  into  a  proverb.  The  simpler  aud  purer 
Latin  pantheon  had  yet  its  Sylvans  and  Fauns,  who,  as  St.  Augns- 
tin  tells  us,  "  are  commonly  called  Incubi."  The  medical  faculty 
in  vain  explained  the  belief  by  Ephialtes  or  nightmare,  and  rec- 
ommended for  it  belladonna  rather  than  exorcisms.  Though  St. 
Augustin,  who  did  so  much  to  transmit  pagan  superstitions  to  suc- 
ceeding ages,  hesitates  to  believe  in  the  possibility  of  such  powers 
on  the  part  of  aerial  spirits,  even  he  dares  not  deny  it,  and  though 
Chrysostom  ridiculed  it,  other  authorities  accepted  it  as  a  matter 
of- course.  Thus  it  came  to  bo  received  as  a  truth  which  few 
thought  of  disputing.  In  1319  an  incubus  child  was  born  on  the 
"Welsh  marches,  which  in  half  a  year  had  a  full  set  of  teeth  and  the 
stature  of  a  youth  of  seventeen,  while  the  mother  wasted  away  and 
died.  The  belief  grew  still  more  definite  as  perfected  processes  of 
trial  enabled  judges  to  extort  from  their  victims  ■\vhatever  confes- 
sions they  desired,  such  as  that  of  Angele  de  la  Bartho,  who,  in  the 
Toulousain  in  1275,  admitted  that  she  had  habitual  intercourse 
"with  Satan,  to  whom,  seven  years  before,  at  the  age  of  fifty-three, 
she  had  borne  a  son — a  monster  with  a  wolfs  head  and  a  serpent's 
tail,  which  she  fed  for  two  years  on  the  flesh  of  year-old  babies 
whom  she  stole  by  night,  after  which  it  disappeared ;  or  those,  of 
the  witches  of  Arras,  in  1460,  who  were  brought  to  confess  that 
their  demon  lovers  wore  the  shapes  of  hares,  or  foxes,  or  bulls. 
Innocent  VIII.  asserts  the  existence  of  such  connections  in  the 
most  positive  manner,  and  Silvester  Prierias  declares  that  to 
deny  it  is  both  unorthodox  and  unphilosophical,  and  could  only 
be  prompted  by  sheer  wantonness.* 

Liaisons  of  this  kind  would  be  entered  into  with  demons,  and 


*  Fr.  Lenormant,  La  Magie  cliez  lea  ClmUGens,  p.  30.— Plutarch,  vit.  Numte, 
ry.^Joseph.  Antiq.  Jnd,  i.  3. — Augustin.  de  Civ.  Dei  iii.  5;  xv.  S3. — Gualt. 
3Iapes  de  Nugia  Curialiuni  Dist.  ir.  c.  si.,  xii.,  xiii.—Paul.  ^giuet.  Instit.  Med. 
III.  15. — ChrjBOst.  Ilomii.  in  Qenesim  xxii.,  No.  2. — Clem,  Alexand.  Stromat. 
Libb.  ni.,  v.  (Ed.  Sjlbnig.  pp. 4S0,  550).— Tortull.  Apol.  adv.  Gentea,  c.  xxii. ;  De 
Came  Chriati.  c,  vi.,  xiv. — Hincmar.  de  Divert.  Lothar,  Interrog,  xv.^ — Guibcrt. 
Noviogent.  de  Vita  Stia  Lib.  iii.  c.  10.— Ctesar.  Hoisterb.  m.  8,  II,  13.— Qervas. 
Tilbevien.  Otia  Imp.  Decia.  iir,  c.  8G.— Matt.  Paria.  aiin.  1243  (p,  514).— Cliron. 
Bardin.  <Vaiasotte,  IV.  Fr.  5). — IKmoires  de  Jacquea  Du  Clercq,  Liv.  it.  c.  8. — 
lunoc  PP.  Vin.  Ball.  SummU  dealdsmntea,  2  Dec.  1484.— Silv.  Prieriat.  de  Stii- 
gimagar.  Lib.  i.  o.  3;  Lib,  ii.  c.  3. 
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would  be  maintained  with  the  utmost  fidelity  on  both  sides  for 
thirty  or  forty  years ;  and  the  connection  thus  established  was 
proof  against  all  the  ordinary  arts  of  the  exoreisor.  Alvaro  Polayo 
relates  that  in  a  nunnery  under  his  direction  it  prevailed  among 
the  nuns,  and  he  was  utterly  powerless  to  put  a  stop  to  it.  In 
fact,  it  was  peculiarly  frequent  in  such  pious  establishments.  As 
a  special  crime  it  grew  to  have  a  special  name,  and  was  known 
among  canonists  and  casuists  as  Demoniality ;  and  Sprenger,  whose 
authority  in  such  matters  is  supreme,  assures  us  tliat  to  its  at- 
tractiveness was  due  the  alarming  development  of  witchcraft  in 
the  fifteenth  century.  The  few  who,  like  Ulric  Molitoris,  while 
admitting  the  existence  of  Incubi,  denied  to  them  the  power  of 
procreation,  were  silenced  by  the  authority  of  Thomas  Aquinas, 
who  explained  how,  by  acting  alternately  as  Succubua  and  Incu- 
bus, the  demon  could  accomplish  the  object,  and  by  the  indubitable 
facts  that  the  Huns  were  sprung  from  demons,  and  that  an  island 
in  Egypt,  or,  as  some  said,  Cyprus,  was  peopled  wholly  by  descend- 
ants of  Incubi,  to  say  nothing  of  the  popular  legend  which  attrib- 
uted such  paternity  to  the  prophet  and  enchanter,  Merlin.  Into 
the  physiological  speculations  by  which  these  possibilities  were 
proved,  it  is  not  worth  our  while  to  enter.  There  is  nothing  fouler 
in  all  literature  than  the  stories  and  illustrative  examples  by  which 
these  theories  were  supported.* 

As  Satan's  principal  object  in  his  warfare  with  God  was  to 
seduce  human  souls  from  their  divine  allegiance,  he  was  ever  ready 
with  whatever  temptation  seemed  most  likely  to  effect  his  purpose. 
Some  were  to  be  won  by  physical  indulgence  such  as  that  just 
alluded  to ;  others  by  conferring  on  them  powers  enabling  them 
apparently  to  forecast  tlie  future,  to  discover  hidden  things,  to 
gratify  enmity,  and  to  acquire  wealth,  whether  through  forbidden 

'  Gianfrancesco  Pico  dellaMirandok,  La  Strega,  Milano,  1864,  p,  80.— ThomEe 
Cantimpratens,  Bonum  nniversnle,  Lib.  ii.  c.  55.-~Alvar.  Pelag.  de  Planet.  Eccles. 
Lib.  II.  Art.  xlv.  No.  103.— Prieriatis  de  Sfrigimagar.  ii,  iii.,  xi.—Siniatrari  cIb 
Diemonialitate  No,  1-8.— MnlL  Maleficar.  P.  ir,  Q.  i.  c.  4-8:  P.  ii.  Q.  iL  c.  1.— 
Ulric.  Molitor.  Dial,  de  Python,  Mulieribus  Cimclus,  v. — Tli.  Aquin,  Summ.  i. 
Ii.  Art.  iii  No.  6.— Nider  Foniiicar.  Lib.  v.  c.  ix.,x.— Guill.Arvcm.  Episc.  Paris. 
■  de  Universo  (Wright,  Proceedings  against  Dame  Alice  Kjteler,  Camclon  8oc,  p. 
xssviii.). — Villeroarque,  Myrdliina,  ou  I'Bnchanteur  Merlin,  p.  11.— Alonso  de 
Spina,  Portalicinm  Fidei,  Ed.  1494,  foL  388. 
III.— 35 
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arts  or  by  the  services  of  a  familiar  demon  subject  to  their  orders. 
As  the  neophyte  in  receiTing  baptism  renounced  the  deyil,  his 
pomps  and  his  angels,*  it  was  necessary  for  the  Christian  who 
desired  the  aid  of  Satan  to  renounce  God.  Moreover,  as  Satan 
when  he  tempted  Christ  offered  him  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  in 
return  for  adoration — "  If  thou  therefore  wilt  worship  me  alt  shall 
be  thine  "  (Luke  iv.  T) — there  naturally  arose  the  idea  that  to  ob- 
tain this  aid  it  was  necessary  to  render  allegiance  to  the  princes 
of  hell.  Thence  camo  the  idea,  so  fruitful  in  the  development  of 
sorcery,  of  compacts  with  Satan  by  which  sorcerers  became  hia 
slaves,  binding  themselves  to  do  ail  the  evil  they  could  encompass 
and  to  win  over  as  many  converts  as  they  could  to  follow  their 
example.  Thus  the  sorcerer  or  witch  was  an  enemy  of  all  the 
human  race  as  well  as  of  Grod,  the  most  effleient  agent  of  hell  in 
its  sempiternal  conflict  with  heaven.  His  destruction,  by  any 
method,  was  therefore  the  plainest  duty  of  man. 

This  was  the  perfected  theory  of  sorcery  and  witchcraft  by 
which  the  gentile  superstitions  inherited  and  adopted  from  aH 
sides  were  fitted  into  the  Christian  dispensation  and  formed  part 
of  its  accepted  creed.  From  the  earliest  periods  of  which  records 
have  reached  us  there  have  been  practitioners  of  magic  who  were 
credited  with  the  ability  of  controlling  the  spirit  world,  of  divin- 
ing the  future,  and  of  interfering  with  the  ordinary  operations  of 
nature.  When  this  was  accomplished  by  the  ritual  of  an  estab- 
lished rehgion  it  was  praiseworthy,  hke  the  augural  and  oracular 
divination  of  cla^io  times,  or  the  exorcism  of  spirits,  the  excom- 
munication of  caterpiUars,  and  the  miraculous  cures  wrought  by 
relics  or  pilgrimages  to  noted  shrines,  "When  it  worked  through 
the  invocation  of  hostile  deities,  or  of  a  rehgion  which  had  been 
superseded,  it  was  blameworthy  and  forbidden.  The  Yatudhana, 
or  sorcerer  of  the  Vedas,  doubtless  sought  his  ends  through  the 
invocation  of  the  Eakshasas  and  other  dethroned  divinities  of  the 
conquered  Daayu.  His  powers  were  virtually  the  same  as  those 
of  the  medieval  sorcerer :  with  his  yaiu,  or  magic,  he  could  en- 
compass the  death  of  his  enemies  or  destroy  their  harvests  and 
their  herds ;  his  hritya,  or  charmed  images  and  other  objects,  had 
an  evil  influence  which  could  only  be  overcome  by  discovering 

*  Tertull.  de  Corona  c.  iii. 
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and  removing  them,  exactly  as  we  find  it  in  the  Europe  of  the  fif- 
teenth centnry ;  while  the  counter-eharras  and  imprecations  em- 
ployed against  him  show  that  there  was  virtually  no  difference  be- 
tween sacred  and  prohibited  magic*  The  same  lesson  is  taught  by 
Hebrew  tradition,  which  admitted  that  wonders  could  be  wrought 
by  the  Elohim  acherim,  or  "  other  gods,"  as  instanced  in  the  contest 
between  JMoses  and  the  Chakamim,  or  wise  men  of  Egypt.  The 
Talmudists  inform  us  that  when  he  changed  his  rod  into  a  serpent 
Pharaoh  laughed  at  him  for  parading  such  tricks  in  a  land  full  of 
magicians,  and  sent  for  some  fittlo  children  who  readily  perfonned 
the  same  feat,  but  the  failure  of  Jannes  and  Jambres  to  cope  with 
hun  when  he  came  to  the  plague  of  the  lice  was  because  their  art 
would  not  extend  to  the  imitation  of  things  smaller  than  a  barley- 
corn. The  connection  between  their  magic  and  the  worship  of 
false  gods  is  seen  in  the  legend  that  it  was  Jannes  and  Jambres 
who  fabricated  for  Aaron  the  golden  calf.  A  similar  indication  is 
seen  in  the  Samaritan  tradition  that  the  falling  away  of  the  He- 
brews from  the  ancient  faith  was  explicable  by  the  magic  arts  of 
Eli  and  Samuel,  who  studied  them  in  the  books  of  Balaam,  gain- 
ing thereby  wealth  and  power,  and  seducing  the  people  from  the 
worship  of  Jehovah.f 

How  great  was  the  impression  produced  on  the  surrounding 
nations  by  the  powers  of  the  Egyptian  Chakamim  is  shown  by 
the  later  Jews,  who,  familiar  as  they  were  with  the  mj'steries  of 
the  Magi  and  Chaldeans,  yet  declared  that  of -the  ten  portions  of 
magic  bestowed  upon  the  earth,  nine  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  Egypt. 
That  kingdom  therefore  furnishes  naturaUy  enough  tlie  oldest 
record  of  a  trial  for  sorcery,  occurring  about  1300  i!.o.,  showing  that 
the  use  of  magic  was  not  regarded  as  criminal  of  itself,  but  only 
■when  employed  by  an  unauthorized  person  for  wrongful  ends. 

•  Rig  Vctla  V.  viii.  iv.  15,  16,  24  (Ludwig's  Eig  Veda,  Prag,  1870-8,  H.  379, 
III.  345).— Atharva  Veda  ii.  27,  m.  6,  iv.  18,  y.  14,  vi.  37,  75  (Grill,  Huadei't 
Jjicder  dea  Atharva  Veda,  TQbirgen,  1879). 

t  Polaao,  Selections  from  tlie  Talmud,  pp.  174,  17G.— Augustin.  tie  Triaitate 
Lib.  III.  c.  8,  9.— Targam  of  Palestine  onExod.i.;  vii.  II;  Kumb.  xxii.  22.— Fa- 
biicii  Cod.  Pseudepig.  Vet,  Testain.  I.  813 ;  II.  lOG,— Cbron.  Samaritan,  xli.,  xliii. 

Curiously  enougli,  the  fame  as  magicians  of  Mosea  and  of  hia  opponents  was 
preserved  together,  Pliny  (N.  H.  xxx.  2)  attributes  the  founding  of  what  lie 
calk  tbe  secOBd  school  of  magic  to  "Mosea  and  Jannca  and  Lota)>ea." 
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Tlie  proceedings  in  the  case  recite  that  a  certain  Penhaiben,  a  farm 
superintendent  of  cattle,  when  passing  by  chance  the  Klien,  or 
haE  in  the  royal  palace  where  the  rolls  of  mystic  lore  were  kept, 
was  seized  with  a  desire  to  obtain  access  to  their  secrets  for  his 
personal  advantage.  Procuring  the  assistance  of  a  worker  in  stone 
named  Atirma,  he  penetrated  into  the  sacred  recesses  of  the  Khen 
and  secured  a  book  of  dangerous  formulas  belonging  to  his  master, 
Eameses  III.  Mastering  their  use,  he  soon  was  able  to  perform 
all  the  feats  of  the  doctors  of  mysteries.  He  composed  charms 
which,  when  carried  into  the  royal  palace,  corrupted  the  concubines 
of  the  Pharaoh ;  he  caused  hatred  between  men,  fascinated  or  tor- 
mented them,  paralyzed  their  Ibnbs,  and  in  short,  as  the  report  of 
the  tribunal  states,  "  He  sought  and  found  the  real  way  to  execute 
all  the  abominations  and  all  the  wickedness  that  his  heart  con- 
ceived, and  he  performed  them,  with  other  great  crimes,  the  hor- 
ror of  every  god  and  goddess.  Consequently  he  has  endured  the 
great  punishment,  even  unto  death,  which  the  divine  writings  say 
that  he  merited."  * 

Hebrew  belief,  which  necessarily  served  as  a  standard  for  or- 
thodox Christianity,  drew  from  these  various  sources  an  ample 
store  of  magic  practitioners.  There  was  the  At,  or  charmer ;  the 
Asshc^h,  M^asshaph,  Mekmshejih,  the  enchanter  or  sorcerer ;  the 
Kosem,  or  diviner ;  the  Oh,  Shoel  Oh,  Baal  Oh,  the  consulter  with 
evil  spirits,  or  necromancer  (the  Witch  of  Endor  was  a  Baalath 
Oh) ;  the  Choher  Ghaher,  or  worker  with  spells  and  hgatures ;  the 
Doresh  el  Hwrnmathimii  or  consulter  with  the  dead ;  the  Meonen,  or 
augur,  divining  by  the  drift  of  clouds  or  voices  of  birds — the  "  ob- 
server of  times "  of  the  A.  V. ;  the  M&nachmh,  or  augur  by  en- 
chantments ;  the  Jiddoni,  or  wizard ;  the  Chakam,  or  sage ;  the 
Chartom,  or  hierogrammatist ;  the  Mahgim,  or  mutterers  of  spells ; 
and  in  later  times  there  were  the  Istagm&n,  or  astrologer ;  the 
Ohwrori,  or  soothsayer ;  the  Magtish,  Amgosh,  or  enchanter ;  the 
Eaten,  or  magus;  the  Negida,,<«  necromancer;  and  the  Pithom, 
inspired  by  evil  spirits.  There  was  here  an  ample  field  in  which 
Christian  superstition  oonld  go  astray. 

Greece  contributed  her  share,  although  of  strictly  Goetic  magic 


"  Talmud  Babli,  Kiddushin,  fol.  49  I  (Wagenseilii  8ota,  pp.  503-3),  —  Tho- 
jcn.  Droit  Ciiminel  des  Anciena,  11.  333  si^q. 
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— the  invocation  of  malignant  spirits  or  the  nse  of  illicit  means 
for  wrongful  ends— there  was  httlo  need,  in  a  religion  of  which 
the  deities,  great  and  small,  were  subject  to  all  the  weaknesses  of 
humanity,  were  ready  at  any  moment  to  inflict  on  man  the  direst 
calamities  to  gratify  their  love  or  their  spleen  or  their  caprice,  and 
could  be  purchased  by  a  prayer  or  a  sacrifice  to  exercise  their  om- 
nipotence irrespective  of  justice  or  morafity.  In  such  a  religion 
the  priest  exercises  the  functions  which  in  purer  faiths  are  rele- 
gated to  the  sorcerer.  Yet  it  is  only  necessary  to  mention  the 
names  of  Zetheus  and  Amphion,  of  Orpheus  and  Pythagoras,  of 
Epimenides,  Erapedocles,  and  ApoUonius  of  Tyana  to  show  that 
both  tradition  and  history  taught  the  existence  and  power  of 
thaumaturgy  and  theurgy,*  This  theurgy  was  developed  to  its 
fullest  extent  in  the  man'els  related  of  the  Neo-Platoniste,  thus 
directly  influencing  Christian  thought,  which  necessarily  ascribed 
its  miracles  to  the  invocations  of  demons-f  Yet  by  the  side  of  aU 
this  there  was  no  laek  of  Goetic  magic,  such  as  the  legends  attrib- 
ute to  the  Cretan  Dactyls  or  Curetes,  to  the  Telchines,  to  Medea, 
and  to  Circe,:|:  This  is  said  to  have  received  a  powerful  impetus 
in  the  Medic  wars,  when  the  Magian  Osthanes,  who  accompanied 
Xerxes,  scattered  the  seeds  of  his  unholy  lore  throughout  Greece. 
Plato  speaks  with  the  strongest  reprobation  of  the  venal  sorcerers 
who  hire  themselves  at  slender  wages  to  those  desirous  of  de- 
stroying enemies  with  magic  arts  and  incantations,  ligatures,  and 
the  figurines,  or  waxen  images,  which  have  always  been  one  of 
the  favorite  resources  of  malignant  magic,  and  which  in  Greece 
wrought  their  evil  work  hy  being  set  up  in  the  cross-roads,  or  af- 
fixed to  the  door  of  the  victim  or  to  the  tomb  of  his  ancestors. 
Philtres,  or  love-potions,  which  would  excite  or  arrest  love  at  will 

*  Hesioa.  Frag.  202.— Plierecjd.  Frag.  102,  lOSn.— Pausau.  vi.  xx. ;  is.  sviii., 
sxs.— ApoUodor.  I.  ix.  35.~Pliit.  de  Defectu.  Orac.  13;  dc  Pjthiic  Orac.  12.— 
Diog.  Laett.  viii.  ii.  4;  viii.  30.— Iambi.  Vit.  Pjthag.  134-5,  222.— Pliilost  Vit. 
ApoUon.  passim.- ^1.  Lnmprid.  Ales.  Seyev.  xsix.— Flav.  Vopisc.  Am'elian. 
xsiv. — Cedren.  Hist.  Compend.  sub  Ckud,  et  Dorait. 

t  Poriihyr.  de  Abstinent,  it.  41,  53-8.— Marini  Vit.  Prodi  23,  26-8.— Damaa- 
cii  Vit.  Isidort  107, 110, 136.— Porpliyr.  Vit.  Plotini  10, 11. 

X  ApoUon.  Rhod.  Argonaut.  1. 1128-31.— Pherecyd.  Frag.  7.— Diod,  Sioul.  v. 
55-G.— Ovid.  Metam.  vii.  365-7.— Suidas  a.  v.  TiXxXvec'—Btrnhon  X. — Odyss,  x. 
211-396. 
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were  among  their  ordinary  resources.  Even  the  triform  Hecate 
was  subject  to  their  spells ;  they  could  arrest  the  course  of  nature 
and  bring  the  moon  to  earth.  The  fearful  rites  which  superstition 
attributed  to  these  sorcerers  are  indicated  in  one  of  the  charges 
brought  against  Apollonius  of  Tyana  when  tried  before  Domitian 
— that  of  sacrificing  a  child.* 

In  Kome  the  gods  of  the  nether  world  furnished  a  link  between 
the  sacred  ceremonies  of  the  priest  and  the  incantations  of  the 
sorcerer,  for  while  they  were  objects  of  worship  to  the  pious,  they 
were  also  the  customary  sources  of  the  magician's  power.  Luean's 
terrible  witch,  Erichtho,  is  a  favorite  with  Erebus ;  she  wanders 
among  tombs  from  which  she  draws  their  shades ;  she  works  her 
spells  with  funeral-torches  and  with  the  bones  and  ashes  of  the 
dead ;  her  incantations  are  Stygian ;  gluing  her  Hps  to  those  of  a 
dying  man,  she  sends  her  dire  messages  to  the  under-world,  Hor- 
ace's Canidia  and  Sagana  seek  their  power  at  the  same  source,  and 
the  description  of  their  hideous  doings  bears  a  curious  resemblance 
to  much  that  sixteen  centuries  later  occupied  the  attention  of  half 
the  courts  in  Christendom.  It  is  the  same  throughout  all  the  al- 
lusions to  Latin  sorcery — the  deities  invoked  are  infernal,  and  the 
rites  are  celebrated  at  night.f  The  identity  of  the  means  em- 
ployed with  those  of  modem  sorcery  is  perfect.  "When  Germajiieus 
Ciesar,  the  idol  of  the  empire,  was  doomed  by  the  secret  jealousy 
of  Tiberius ;  when  his  subordinate  in  command  of  the  East,  Cneius 
Piso,  was  commissioned  to  maJte  way  with  him,  and  Germanicus 
was  stricken  with  mortal  illness,  it  reads  like  a  passage  in  Gril- 
landus  or  Delrio  to  see  that  his  friends,  suspecting  Piso's  enmity, 
dug  from  the  ground  and  the  walls  of  his  house  the  objects  placed 
there  to  efi'eot  his  destruction — fragments  of  human  bodies,  half- 
burned  ashes  smeared  with  corruption,  leaden  plates  inscribed 
with  his  name,  charms,  and  other  accursed  things,  by  which,  says 
Tacitus,  it  is  believed  that  souls  may  be  dedicated  to  the  infernal 
gods.    The  ordinary  feats  of  the  witch  could  be  more  easily  per- 


-  Plin.  N.  H.  xxs.  ii.— Platon.  dc  Eepub.  ii. ;  de  Legg.  r. ;  ix.  (Ed.  Astius,  IV. 
80 ;  VI.  C8,  348-^0).— Luciani  Philopseud.  14.— Philoat.  Vit.  Apollon.  viii.  5, 

t  Ovid.  Faster,  ii.  571-83.— Lucan,  Pharsal.  vi.  507-38,  53i-7,  667-9,  766.— 
Appul.  de  Magia  Orat.  pp.  37,  82^  (Ed.  Bipont.).— Horat.  Sat.  i.  viii. ;  Epod.  v. 
— PetroD.  Arb.  Satyr.— Pauli  Sentt,  Beceptt.v.  xssiii.  15. 
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formed.  A  simple  incantation  would  blight  the  harvest  or  dry 
the  rmming  fountain,  would  destroy  the  acorn  on  the  oak  and  the 
ripening  fruit  on  the  bough.  The  figurine,  or  waxen  image,  of  the 
person  to  be  assailed,  familiar  to  Hindu,  Egyptian,  and  Greek 
sorcery,  assumes  in  Rome  the  shape  in  which  we  find  it  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  Sometimes  the  name  of  the  victim  was  traced  on  it 
in  letters  of  red  wax.  If  a  mortiil  disease  was  to  be  induced  in 
any  organ,  a  needle  was  thrust  in  the  corresponding  part  of  the 
image;  or  if  he  was  to  waste  away  in  an  incurable  malady,  it  was 
melted  with  incantations  at  a  fire.  The  victim  could  moreover  be 
transformed  into  a  beast — a  feat  which  St.  Augustin  endeavors  to 
explain  by  dteraonic  delusion.*  It  is  observable  that  the  terrible 
magician  is  almost  always  an  old  woman— the  saga,  str-h^orvolatiea 
— ^the  wise-woman  or  nocturnal  bird  or  night-flyor— correspond- 
ing precisely  with  the  hag  who  in  medifeval  Europe  almost  mo- 
nopolized sorcery.  But  the  male  sorcerer,  like  his  modern  de- 
scendant, had  the  power  of  transfenning  himself  into  a  wolf,  and 
vfBS  thus  the  prototype  of  the  wer-wolves,  or  lowps-garoux,  who 
form  so  picturesque  a  feature  in  the  history  of  witchcraft,t 

The  philtres,  charms,  and  ligatures  for  exciting  desire  or  pre- 
venting its  fruition,  or  for  arousing  hatred,  whicli  meet  us  at 
every  step  in  modem  sorcery,  were  equally  prevalent  in  that  of 
Eome,  The  virtual  insanity  of  Caligula  was  attributed  to  power- 
ful drugs  administered  to  him  in  a  love-potion  by  Caesonia,  whom 
he  married  after  the  death  of  his  sister  and  concubine  Drusilla, 
and  so  firm  was  the  conviction  of  this  that  wlien  he  ivas  assassi- 
nated she  was  hkewise  put  to  death  for  having  thus  brought  the 
greatest  calamities  on  the  republic.  That  such  a  man  as  Marcus 
Aurehus  could  be  supposed  to  have  caused  his  wife  Faustina  to 
bathe  in  the  blood  of  the  luckless  gladiator  who  was  the  object  of 
her  affections  before  seeking  his  own  embraces,  wliilo  doubtless  in-  ,. 
Tented  to  account  for  the  character  of  liis  son  Commodus,  shows 
the  profound  belief  accorded  to  such  arts.  Appuleius  found  this 
to  his  cost  when  he  was  tried  for  his  life  on  the  charge  of  having 

'  Tacit.  Annal.  ii,  69 ;  iii,  13.--Suetou.  Calig,  3.— Ovid.  Amor,  iir.  vii.  39-3* ; 
Heroic!  vi.  90-3.— Horat.  Sat.  i.  viii,  39-33, 43-3.— August,  do  Civ.  Dd  xviii.  18. 

t  Featus  s.  v.  Sttigse.^Virg.  Eclog.  viii.  97.— August,  de  Oiv.  Dei  xviii.  17. 
— Paul  .^ginct.  Inatit.  Medic,  m.  16. — Gervas.  Tilbericns.  Otia  luiperial.  Decis. 
ni.  c.  130.— Of.  Volsunga  Saga  v.,  vm. 
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by  incantations  and  sorcery  secured  the  affections  of  his  bride 
Pudentilla,  a  woman  of  mature  age  who  had  been  fourteen  years 
a  widow.  Ilad  the  court,  like  those  of  the  Middle  Ages,  enjoyed 
the  infalhble  resource  of  torture,  he  would  readily  have  been  forced 
to  confession,  with  the  attendant  death-penalty ;  but  as  there  was 
no  charge  of  treason  involved,  he  was  free  to  disculpate  himself 
by  evidence  and  argument,  and  he  escaped.* 

The  severest  penalties  of  the  law,  in  fact,  were  traditionally 
directed  against  aU  practitioners  of  magic.  The  surviving  frag- 
ments of  the  Decemviral  legislation  show  that  this  dated  from  an 
early  period  of  the  republic.  With  the  spread  of  the  Eoman  con- 
quests, the  introduction  of  Orientalized  Hellenism  was  followed  by 
the  magic  of  the  East,  more  imposing  than  the  homelier  native 
practices,  arousing  the  liveli^t  fear  and  indignation.  In  184  e.  o. 
the  praetor  L.  Jiffevius  was  detained  for  four  months  from  proceed- 
ing to  his  province  of  Sardinia,  by  the  duty  assigned  to  him  of 
prosecuting  cases  of  sorcery.  A  large  portion  of  these  were  sca1> 
tered  through  the  suburbicarian  regions ;  the  culprits  had  a  short 
shrift,  and  he  manifested  a  diligence  which  Pierre  Cella  or  Bernard 
de  Caux  might  envy,  if  the  account  be  true  that  ho  condemned  no 
less  than  two  thousand  sorcerers.  Under  the  empire  decrees  against 
magicians,  astrologers,  and  diviners  were  frequent,  and  from  the 
manner  in  which  accusations  of  sorcery  were  brought  against 
prominent  personages  the  charge  would  seem  to  have  been  then, 
as  it  proved  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  one  of  those 
convenient  ones,  easy  to  make  and  hard  to  disprove,  which  are 
welcome  in  personal  and  pohtical  intrigue.  [N'ero  persecuted 
magic  with  such  severity  that  he  included  philosophers  among 
magicians,  and  the  cloak  or  distinctive  garment  of  the  philosopher 
was  sufficient  to  bring  its  wearer  before  the  tribunals.  MusoniuS 
the  Babylonian,  who  ranked  next  to  Apollonius  of  Tyana  in  wis- 
dom and  power,  was  incarcerated,  and  would  have  perished  as  in- 
tended but  for  the  exceptional  robustness  which  enabled  him  to 
endure  the  rigors  of  his  prison.    Caracalla  went  even  further  and 


*  Pioport.  IV.  v.  18.— Virg.  -Sineid.  rv.  512-16.— Plin.  N.  H,  vni.  56.— Livii 
ssxis,  11.— Joseph.  Antiq,  Jud.  xis.  13. — Tibull.  i,  viii.  5-0.— Ovid.  Amor.  nr. 
vii.  37-33.— PetroB,  Aib,  Sat. — Jul.  Capitoiin.  Sliirc.  Aurel.  10.— Appul.  de  Ma- 
gia  Drat. 
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d  those  who  merely  wore  on  their  necks  amulets  for  the  cure 
of  tertian  and  quartan  fevers.  The  darker  practices  of  magic  were 
repressed  with  relentless  rigor.  To  perfonn  or  procure  the  per- 
formance of  impious  nocturnal  rites  with  the  object  of  bewitching 
any  one  was  punished  with  the  severest  penalties  known  to  the 
Roman  law — crucifixion  or  the  beasts.  For  immolating  a  man  or 
offering  human  blood  in  sacrifices  the  penalty  was  simple  death  or 
the  beasts,  according  to  the  station  of  the  offender.  Accomplices 
in  magic  practices  were  subjected  to  crucifixion  or  the  beasts, 
while  magicians  themselves  were  burned  alive.  The  knowledge 
of  the  art  was  forbidden  as  well  as  its  exercise ;  all  books  of 
magic  were  to  be  burned,  and  their  owners  subjected  to  deporta- 
tion or  capital  punishment,  according  to  their  rank.  When  the 
cross  became  the  emblem  of  salvation,  it  of  course  passed  out  cf 
use  as  an  instrument  of  punishment ;  with  the  abolition  of  the 
arena  the  beasts  were  no  longer  available;  but  the  fagot  and 
stake  remained,  and  for  long  centuries  continued  to  be  the  punish- 
ment for  more  or  less  harmless  impostors.* 

With  the  triumph  of  Christianity  the  circle  of  forbidden  prac- 
tices was  enormously  enlarged,  A  new  sacred  magic  was  intro- 
duced which  superseded  and  condemned  as  sorcery  and  demon- 
worship  a  vast  array  of  observances  and  beliefs,  which  had  become 
an  integral  and  almost  ineradicable  part  of  popular  life.  The 
straggle  between  the  rival  thaumaturgies  is  indicated  already  in 
Tertullian's  complaint,  that  when  in  droughts  the  Christians  by 
prayers  and  mortifications  had  extorted  rain  from  God,  the  credit 
was  given  to  the  sacrifices  offered  to  Jove;  lie  challenges  the 
pagans  to  bring  before  their  own  tribunals  a  demoniac,  when  a 
Christian  wiH  force  the  possessing  spirit  to  confess  himself  a 
demon.  The  triumph  of  the  new  system  was  typified  in  the 
encounter  between  St.  Peter  and  Simon  Magus,  when  the  flight  ^ 
through  the  air  of  the  heathen  theurgist  was  arrested  by  the 
prayers  of  the  Christian,  and  he  fell  with  a  disastrous  crash,  break- 
ing a  hip-bone  and  both  heels.     If,  as  conjectured  by  some  modern 


*  Legg.  xir.  Tabul.  Tab.  Tiii. — Seneca^  QiiiEst.  Natural.  Lib.  tv.  c.  7,— Pliu, 
N.  H.  ssvni.  4.— Liv.  xxxix.  41.— Tacit.  Annul,  ii.  33;  iv.  32,  53;  xti.  28-31. 
— Pbilost  Vit.  Apollon.  it.  35. — Spartiun.  Anton.  Caracall.  5.— Lib.  xlvii.  Dig, 
viii.  14. — Panli  Bentcntt.  Eeceptt.  v.  ssiii.  14-18. 
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critics,  Simon  Magua  is  the  Petrine  designation  of  St.  Paul,  the 
partisans  of  the  latter  were  not  behindhand  in  recounting  the  tri- 
umph of  their  leader  over  the  older  thaumaturgists,  for  when  he 
wrought  wonders  at  Ephesus  and  the  Jewish  conjurers  were  put 
to  shame,  then  "  many  of  them  also  which  used  curious  arts 
brought  their  books  together  and  burned  them  before  all  men ; 
and  they  coimted  the  price  of  them,  and  found  it  fifty  thousand 
pieces  of  silver."  * 

Still  more  convincing  was  the  incident  which  occurred  to  Marcus 
Aurelius  in  the  JVTareomannic  war  when,  in  the  territory  of  the 
Quadi,  he  was  cut  off  from  water,  so  that  his  army  was  perishing 
from  thirst.  Though  he  had  persecuted  the  Christians,  he  had  re- 
course to  the  intervention  of  Christ,  when  a  sudden  tempest  sup- 
plied the  Eomans  abundantly  with  water,  while  the  lightning  slew 
the  Teutons  and  dispersed  them,  so  that  they  were  readily  slaugh- 
tered. "When,  finally,  the  new  faith  and  the  old  met  in  their  death- 
grapple,  EusebiuB  describes  Constantine  as  preparing  for  the  strug- 
gle by  calling  around  him  his  most  holy  priests  and  marching  under 
the  shade  of  the  sacred  Labarum.  Licinius  on  his  side  collected 
diviners  and  Egyptian  prophets  and  magicians.  They  offered  sac- 
rifices and  endeavored  to  learn  the  result  from  their  deities. 
Oracles  everywhere  promised  victory;  the  sacrificial  auguries 
were  favorable;  the  interpreters  of  dreams  announced  success. 
On  the  eve  of  the  first  battle  Licinius  assembled  his  chief  captains 
in  a  sacred  grove  where  there  were  many  idols,  and  explained  to 
them  that  this  was  to  be  the  decisive  test  between  the  gods  of 
their  ancestors  and  the  unknown  deity  of  the  barbarians— if  they 
were  vanquished  it  would  show  that  their  gods  were  dethroned. 
In  the  ensuing  combat  the  cross  bore  down  everything  before  it ; 
the  enemy  fled  when  it  appeared,  and  Constantine  seeing  this  sent 
the  Labarum  as  an  amulet  of  victory,  wherever  his  troops  were 
sore  bestead,  and  at  once  the  battle  would  be  restored.  Defeat 
only  hardened  the  heart  of  Licinius,  and  again  he  had  recourse  to 
his  magicians.  Constantine,  on  the  other  hand,  arranged  an  oratory 
in  his  camp,  to  which  before  battle  he  would  retire  to  pray  with 
the  men  of  God,  and  then  saUying  forth  would  give  the  signal  for 

•  Tertull.  Apol.  33, 40.— Conatitt.  Apostol.  vr.  9.~Arnob.  adv.  Geiites  ii,  13. 
— Hippol,  Refut.  omn.  Hffii-es.  Lib.  vi,— Acts  xix.  19. 
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attack,  when  his  troops  would  slay  all  who  dared  to  stand  before 
thein.  So  complete  became  the  trust  enjoined  in  the  efficacy  of 
the  invocation,  of  God,  that  enthusiasts  denounced  it  as  unworthy 
a  Christian  to  rely  upon  human  prudence  and  sagacity  in  trouble. 
St.  Nilns  tells  us  that  in  cases  of  sickness  recourse  is  to  bo  had  to 
prayer,  rather  than  to  physicians  and  physic ;  and  St.  Augustin,  in 
his  recital  of  miraculous  cures  beyond  the  reach  of  science  to  effect, 
evidently  regards  the  appeal  to  God  and  the  saints  as  far  more 
trustworthy  than  all  the  resources  of  the  medical  art.* 

It  was  inevitable  that  the  triumphant  theurgy  should  set  to 
work  with  remorseless  vigor  to  extirpate  its  fallen  rival,  as  soon 
as  it  could  fully  control  the  powers  of  the  State.  It  was  not  so 
much  the  worship  and  propitiation  of  the  pagan  gods  that  was 
first  attacked,  as  the  thousand  methods  of  divination  and  devices 
to  avert  evil  which  had  become  ingrained  in  daily  Ufe— oracles 
and  auguries  and  portents  and  omens  and  soothsaying.  Their 
efficacy  was  the  work  of  Satan  to  deceive  and  seduce  mankind, 
and  their  use  was  the  direct  or  indirect  invocation  of  demons.  To 
attempt  to  foretell  the  future  in  any  way  was  sorcery,  and  all 
sorcery  was  the  work  of  the  devil ;  and  it  was  the  same  with  the 
amulets  and  charms,  the  observance  of  lucky  and  unlucky  days, 
and  the  innumerable  trivial  superstitions  which  amused  tlie  popu- 


-  Pauli  Diac,  Hist.  Miscell.  x.,  xi.— Euseb.  Vit.  Constant,  ii.  4-7,  11-13.— S. 
Nili  Capita  paranetica  No.  61.— S.  August,  dc  Cir.  Doi  sxn.  8.  Cf.  Bvodii  de 
Blirac.  S.  Stepliani. 

The  Labtti'um  of  Conatantine  was  the  Greek  crosa  with  four  equal  arms,  a 
symbol  frequently  seen  on  Chaldean  and  Assyrian  cylinders.  Oppert  attaches  to 
it  the  root  137i  *hu3  explaining  the  word  Laliarum,  the  derivation,  of  which  has 
never  been  understood  (Oppert  et  Menant,  Documents  juridiques  dc  I'Assyrie, 
Paris,  1877,  p,  300).  The  fetichism  connected  witli  the  cross  probably  took  its 
rise  from  the  Labarum.  Maxentius,  we  are  told,  was  an  ardent  adept  in  magic, 
and  relied  upon  it  for  eueeess  gainst  Conatantine,  who  was  mueh  alarmed  until 
reassured  by  the  vision  of  the  cross  and  its  starry  iascription, "/re  Iwc  nince" 
(Buseb.  H.  E.  ix.  9 ;  Vit.  Const  i.  38-81,  8G.— Pauli  Diac.  Hist.  Miscell.  Lib. 
XI. — Zonane  Annal.  T.  in.).  Tlio  melting  of  pagan  superstitions  into  Christian 
is  iUustrated  by  the  incident  that  whcu  Constantine  routed  Maxentius  at  the 
Milvian  Bridge  he  was  preceded  in  battle  by  an  armed  cavalier  Jjcaring  a  cross, 
and  at  Adrianople  two  youths  were  seen  who  slaughtered  the  troops  of  Licinius 
(Zonane  Annal,  T.  iii.).  The  Christian  annalists  had  no  difficulty  in  identifying 
with  angels  of  God  those  whom  Pagan  writers  would  designate  as  Castores. 
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lar  imagination.  Zeal  for  the  repression  of  every  species  of  magic 
was  not  only  stiinulated  by  the  cxmvietion  that  it  was  an  essential 
part  of  the  conflict  with  a  personal  Satan,  but  by  obedience  to  the 
commands  of  God  in  the  Mosaic  law.  The  awful  words,  "  Thou 
shalt  not  suffer  a  witch  {Mekassh^ha)  to  live  "  have  rung  through 
the  centuries,  and  have  served  as  a  justification  for  probably  more 
Judicial  slaughter  than  any  other  sentence  in  the  history  of  human 
jurisprudence.  Rabbinical  Judaism  enforced  this  relentlessly  in 
spite  of  the  Idndhiiess  of  the  rabbis  and  their  estreme  indisposi- 
tion to  shed  human  blood.  One  of  the  first  reforms  of  the  Phar- 
isees on  coming  into  power  aiter  the  persecution  of  Alexander 
Jannai  was  the  abrogation  of  the  Mosaic  penal  code  in  favor  of 
milder  laira.  The  leader  in  the  revolution  was  Simon  ben  Shetach, 
who  in  organizing  the  Sanhedrin  refused  the  presidency  and  con- 
ferred it  on  Judah  ben  Tabbai.  The  latter  chanced  to  condemn  a 
man  for  false  witness  on  the  testimony  of  a  single  person,  though 
the  law  required  two,  when  Simon  reproached  him  as  blood-guilty, 
and  he  resigned.  Yet  this  man,  so  scrupulous  about  taking  life, 
had  no  hesitation  in  hanging  at  Ascalon  eighty  witches  in  a  single 
day.  According  to  the  Mishna,  the  Pithom  and  the  Jiddoni  are 
to  be  stoned,  and  false  diviners  and  those  who  read  the  futuro  in 
the  name  of  idols  are  to  be  hanged,  while  the  Tahnnd  adds  that 
he  who  leams  a  single  word  from  a  ilagus  is  to  be  put  to  death, 
Christianity  thus  derived  from  Judaism  the  complete  assurance 
that  in  ruthlessly  exterminating  all  thaumaturgy  save  that  of 
its  own  priesthood  it  was  obeying  the  unquestioned  command  of 
God.* 

The  machinery  of  the  Church  was  therefore  early  set  to  work 
to  exhort  and  persuade  the  faithful  against  a  sin  so  unpardon- 
able and  apparently  so  ineradicable ;  and  as  soon  as  it  gathered 
its  prelates  together  in  councils  it  commenced  to  legislate  for  the 
suppression  of  such  practices.t    "When  it  grew  powerful  enough  to 

*  Colien,  Leg  Pliari^eDs,  I.  311.— Lightiboti  Horfe  Hebraicie,  Matt.  xxrv.  34.— 
Jlislma,  Sanhedrin,  vii.  7 ;  x.  16.— Talmuil  Babli,  Sliabbath,  75  a  (Bustora  Lexi- 
con, p.  1170). 

t  Minuc.  Felic.  Octaviua  (Bib.  Mag.  Pat.  III.  7-8}.— Tertull.  Apol.  35;  de 
Anima  57.— Acta  S3.  Justin,  et  Cyprian.  (Martene  Thesaur.  II.  1039).— Constitt. 
Apostol.  n.  66.— Lactant.  Diyin.  Inst.  ir.  17.— Concil.  Ancjrens.  ana.  314  c.  31 
— C.  Laodicena.  aan,  330  c.  8S.— C.  Eliberitan.  circa  334  c.  6. 
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influence  the  head  of  the  State  it  procured  a  series  of  cruel  edicts 
which  doubtless  were  effective  in  destroying  the  remains  of  toler- 
ated paganism  as  well  as  in  suppressing  the  speciaJ  practices  so 
offensive  in  the  eyes  of  the  orthodox.  It  was  not  difficult  to  com- 
mence with  the  time-honored  practices  of  divination,  for,  although 
these  had  formed  part  of  the  machinery  of  State,  yet  when  the 
State  was  centred  in  the  person  of  its  master,  any  inquiry  into 
the  f  ature  of  public  affairs  was  an  inquiry  into  the  fortune  and 
fate  of  the  monarch,  and  no  crime  was  more  jealously  repressed 
and  more  promptly  punished  than  this.  Even  so  warm  an  admirer 
of  ancestral  institutions  as  Oato  the  Elder  had  long  before  warned 
his  paterfamilias  to  forbid  bis  viUicus,  or  farm-steward,  to  consult 
any  haruspex  or  augur.  These  gentry  had  a  way  of  breeding 
trouble,  and  it  boded  no  good  to  the  master  when  the  slaves  were 
over-enrious  and  too  well-informed.  In  the  same  spirit  Tiberius 
prohibited  the  secret  consultation  of  haruspices.  Constantino  was 
thus  serving  a  double  purpose  when,  as  early  as  319,  he  threatened 
with  burning  the  haruspex  who  ventured  to  cross  another's  thresh- 
old, even  on  pretext  of  friendship ;  the  man  who  called  him  in 
was  punished  with  confiscation  and  deportation,  and  the  informer 
was  rewarded.  Priest  and  augur  were  only  to  celebrate  their  rites 
in  public.  Even  this  was  withdrawn  by  Constantius  in  357;  any 
consultation  with  diviners  was  punishable  with  death,  and  the  ' 
.  practitioners  themselves,  whether  of  magic  or  augury,  or  the  ex- 
pounding of  dreams,  when  on  trial  were  deprived  of  exemption 
from  torture  and  could  be  subjected  to  the  rack  or  the  hooks  to 
extort  confession.*  Under  this  Constantius  organized  an  active 
persecution  throughout  the  East,  in  which  numbers  were  put  to 
death  upon  the  slightest  pretext;  passing  among  the  tombs  at 
night  was  evidence  of  necromancy,  and  hanging  a  charm  around 
the  neck  for  the  cure  of  a  quartan  was  proof  of  forbidden  arts. 
The  witch-trials  of  modern  times  were  prefigured  and  anticipated. 
Under  Julian  there  was  a  reaction,  and  in  364  Valentinian  and  i 
Valens  proclaimed  freedom  of  belief ;  in  371  they  included  in  this 
the  old  religious  divination,  while  capital  punishment  was  restricted 

*  Cato.  Eei  Rust.  6.— Suetou,  Tiber.  63.— Lib.  ix.  Cod.  Tlieod.  xvi.  1-G. 
Tor  the  care  with  which  the  Romans  suppressed  unauthorized  sootlisaying 
see  Livy,  sxsix,  16,  and  Pauli  Seutentt.  Reccptt.  v.  sxi.  1,  2,  3, 
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to  magic  arts,  but  the  persecution  in  the  East  under  Valens  in  374, 
following  the  conspiracy  of  Theodore,  obliterated  all  distinction. 
Commencing  with  those  accused  of  magic,  it  extended  to  all  who 
were  noted  for  letters  or  philosophy.  Terror  reigned  throughout 
the  East ;  all  who  had  libraries  burned  them.  The  prisons  were 
insufficient  to  contain  the  prisoners,  and  in  some  towns  it  was 
said  that  fewer  were  left  than  were  taken.  Many  were  put  to 
death,  and  the  rest  were  stripped  of  their  property.  In  the  "West, 
under  Valentinian,  persecution  was  not  so  sweeping,  but  the  laws 
were  enforced,  at  least  in  Korae,  with  sufficient  energy  to  reduce 
greatly  the  number  of  sorcerers ;  and  a  law  of  Honorius,  in  409, 
by  its  reference  to  the  bishops,  shows  that  the  Church  was  begin- 
ning to  participate  with  the  State  in  the  supervision  over  such 
offenders,*  Yet  that  even  the  faithful  could  not  be  restrained 
from  indulging  in  these  forbidden  prafltices  is  seen  in  the  earnest 
exhortations  addressed  to  them  by  their  teachers,  and  the  elaborate 
repetition  of  proofs  that  all  such  exhibitions  of  supernatural  power 
were  the  %vork  of  demons.f 

The  Eastern  Empire  maintained  its  severity  of  legislation  and 
continued  with  more  or  less  success  to  repress  the  inextinguishable 
thirst  for  forbidden  arts.  From  some  transactions  under  Manuel 
and  Andronicus  Comnenus  in  the  latter  half  of  the  twelfth  century 
we  learn  that  blinding  was  a  usual  punishment  for  such  offences, 
that  the  classical  forms  of  augury  had  disappeared  to  be  replaced 
by  necromantic  formulas,  and  that  such  accusations  were  a  con- 
venient method  of  disposing  of  enemies.:|; 

*  Ammian.  Marcellia.  six,  sii.  14 ;  sxvi.  iii. ;  sxix.  i.  5-14,  ii.  1-6.— Zozimi 
IV,  14.— Lib.  IX.  Cod.  Theod.  xvi.  7-13, 

Yet  faToritism  led  Valens  to  pardon  PolIeiitian«3,  a  military  tribune,  who 
confessed  tliat,  foi'  tbe  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  destiny  of  the  imperial  crown, 
he  had  ripped  opea  a  liTing  woman  and  extracted  lier  unborn  babe  to  perform 
a  hideons  rite  of  necromancy  (Am.  Marcell.  xxix.  ii,  17),  In  the  later  Roman 
augury,  contaminated  with  Eastern  rites,  omens  of  the  highest  significance  were 
found  in  the  entrails  of  human  victims,  especially  in  those  of  the  fostus  (M[. 
Lamprid.  Elagabal.  8.— Euseb.  H,  E,  vii.  10,  vm.  14.— Paul.  Diac.  Ilist.  Miscell. 

SI.1. 

I  Augustin.  de  Civ,  Dei  x.  9 ;  ssi,  6 ;  de  Geneai  ad  Litteram  xr, ;  do  Divinat. 
D33mon.  T. ;  do  Doctr.  Clirist.  ir.  20-4;  Serm.  378.— Concil.  Caithag.  TV,  ann. 
898,  c.  89.— Drncont.  de  Deo  n.  334-7.— Leon.  PP.  I.  Serm.  xsvii.  c.  3, 

I  Lib.  IX.  Cod.  xviii.  3-6.— Basilieon  Lib.  tx.  Tit,  xxxix.  3,  28-33.— Photii 
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In  the  "West  the  Barbarian  domination  introduced  a  new  ele- 
ment. The  Ostrogoths,  who  occupied  Italy  under  Theodoric,  were, 
it  is  true,  so  much  Romanized  that,  although  Arians,  they  adopted 
and  enforced  the  laws  against  magic.  Divination  was  classed 
with  paganism  and  was  capitally  punished.  Ahout  the  year  500 
we  hear  of  a  persecution  which  drove  all  the  sorcerers  from  Eome, 
and  BasiliuB,  the  chief  thaumaturge  among  them,  although  he 
escaped  at  the  time,  was  burned  on  venturing  to  return.  When 
Italy  feU  back  into  the  hands  of  the  Eastern  Empire  the  prosecu- 
tion of  these  offences  seems  to  have  been  coramitte<l  to  the  Church 
as  a  part  of  its  ever-widening  sphere  of  influence  and  jurisdic- 
tion.* 

The  Wisigoths  who  took  possession,  of  Aquitaino  and  Spain, 
although  less  civilized  than  their  Eastern  brethren,  were  profoundly 
influenced  by  Roman  legislation,  and  their  princes  issued  repeated 
enactments  to  discourage  the  forbidden  arts.  It  is  significant  of 
the  Barbarian  tenderness  for  human  life,  hoivever,  that  the  penal- 
ties were  greatly  less  than  those  of  the  savage  Roman  edicts.  A 
law  of  Eecared  declares  magicians  and  diviners  and  those  who 
consult  them  to  bo  incapable  of  bearing  testimony ;  one  of  Egiza 
places  these  crimes  in  the  class  for  which  a  slave  could  be  tortured 
against  his  accused  master;  and  several  edicts  of  Chindaswind 
provide,  for  those  who  invoke  demons  or  bring  luiil  upon  vine- 
yards, or  use  ligatures  or  charms  to  injure  men  or  cattle  or  har- 
vests, scourging  with  two  hundred  lashes,  shaving,  and  carrying 
around  for  exhibition  in  the  vicinage,  to  be  followed  by  imprison- 
ment. Those  who  consult  divinera  about  the  health  of  the  king 
or  of  others  are  threatened  with  scourging  and  enslavement  to  the 
fisc,  including  confiscation,  if  their  children  are  accomplices ;  judges 
who  have  recourse  to  divination  for  guidance  in  doubtful  cases 
are  subjected  to  the  same  penalties,  while  the  simple  observation 
of  auguries  is  visited  with  fifty  lashes.  These  provisions,  which 
were  mostly  carried  with  little  change  into  the  Fuero  Juzgo,  re- 
mained the  law  of  the  Spanish  Peninsula  until  the  Middle  Ages 

Homocanon.  Tit.  is.  cap.  33. — Hicet.  Clionirit.  Man.  ComnGn.  Lii).  iv. ;  Andrnu, 
Lib.  II. 

'  Edict.  Theodoric!  c.  103.— Gregor.  PP.  I.  Dial.  Lib.  I.  c.  ■l.—Cassiodor. 
Variar.  iv.  83,  S3,  ix.  18.— Gregor.  PP.  I.  Epiat.  si,  53. 
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wore  well  adranced.  They  show  how  impossible  it  had  been  to 
eradicate  the  old  superstitions,  and  that  the  pagan  observances 
and  auguries  still  flourished  among  all  classes,  which  is  confirmed 
by  the  denunciations  of  the  Spanish  councils  and  ecclesiastical 
writers.  They  have  a  further  significance  as  presenting  a  middle 
term  between  the  severity  of  Kome  and  the  laxity  of  the  other 
Barbarian  tribes.* 

These  latter  were  ruder  and  less  amenable  to  Eoman  influences. 
In  their  conversion  the  Church  rendered  an  immense  service  to 
humanity,  and  it  did  not  dare  to  interfere  too  rudely  with  the 
customs  and  prejudices  of  its  unruly  neophytes ;  in  fact,  it  har- 
monized its  own  with  them  as  far  as  it  could,  and  became  consid- 
erably modified  in  consequence.  This  process  is  well  symbolized 
in  the  instructions  of  Gregory  the  Great  to  Augustin,  his  mission- 
ary to  England,  to  convert  the  pagan  temples  into  churches  by 
sprinkhng  them  with  holy  water,  so  that  converts  might  grow  ac- 
customed to  their  new  faith  by  worshipping  in  the  wonted  places, 
while  the  sacrifices  to  demons  were  to  be  replaced  by  precisions 
in  honor  of  some  saint  or  martyr,  when  oxen  were  to  be  slaugh- 
tered, not  to  propitiate  idols,  but  in  pra^e  of  God,  to  be  eaten  by 
the  faithful.  In  this  assimilation  of  Christianity  to  paganism  it 
is  not  surprising  that  Eedwald,  King  of  East  Anglia,  after  his 
conversion  set  up  in  his  temple  two  altars,  at  one  of  which  he 
worshipped  the  true  God  and  at  the  other  offered  sacrifices  to 
demons-t  The  similar  adoption  by  Christian  magic  of  elements 
from  that  which  it  supplanted  is  well  illustrated  by  the  hymn,  or 
rather  incantation,  known  as  the  Lorica  of  St.  Patrick,  in  which 
the  forces  of  nature  and  the  Deity  are  both  summoned  as  by  an 
enchanter  to  the  assistance  of  the  thaumaturge.  A  MS.  of  the 
seventh  century  assures  us  that  "  Every  person  who  sings  it  every 
day  with  all  his  attention  on  God  shall  not  have  demons  appear- 
ing to  his  face.  It  will  be  a  safeguard  to  him  against  sudden  death. 
It  ivfll  be  a  protection  to  him  against  every  poison  and  envy.  It 
will  be  an  armor  to  his  soul  after  his  death.     Patrick  sang  this  at 

*  Ll.  Wisigotl).  n.  iv.  1 ;  vi.  i.  4 ;  vi.  ii.  1,  3,  4,  0.— Fuero  Juzgo  ii.  iv.  1 ; 
Yi.  ii.  1,  3,  6.— Concil.  Bracarens.  H.  ann.  573  c.  71.— Cone.  Toletan.  IV.  aim. 
633  c  38.— Isidor.  Hispalens.  Etymol.  viir.  0 ;  da  Ord.  Creatur.  viii.— S,  Krmiani 
de  Libb.  Canon,  Scarapsus. 

t  Haddan  and  Stubbs,  Concil.  nX  87.— Bedje  H.  E.  n.  15. 
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the  time  that  the  snares  were  set  for  him  by  Loegaire,  so  that  it 
appeared  to  those  who  were  lying  in  ambush  that  they  were  wild 
deer  and  a  fawn  after  them."  * 

The  Barbarians  brought  with  them  their  own  superstitions, 
whether  transmitted  from  the  prehistoric  Aryan  home,  or  acquired 
in  the  course  of  their  wanderings,  and  they  readily  added  to  these 
such  as  they  found  among  their  new  subjects,  wliether  they  were 
under  the  ban  of  the  Church  or  not.  They  had  parted  from  their 
brethren  before  the  religious  revolution  caused  by  Zoroaster's 
duaJistic  conception  of  Ilormaad  and  Ahriman,  and  their  religions 
have  no  trace  of  a  personification  of  the  Evil  Principle.  Loki,  its 
nearest  representative,  was  rather  tricky  than  incorrigible.  It  is 
true  that  there  were  evil  beings,  such  as  the  Ilrirathursar,  Trolls, 

*  Haddaa  and  Stubba,  n.  320-3.     Three  afanzaa  of  the  eleven  of  which  the 
hjnm  consists  will  show  its  character  as  aa  incanfation : 
1. 
I  bind  to  injself  to-day 

The  strong  power  of  an  invocation  of  tlic  Trinity, 
The  faith  of  the  Trinity  in  Unity, 
The  Creator  of  the  elements. 

4. 

I  bind  to  myself  to-day 
The  power  of  Heaven, 
The  light  of  the  Sun, 
The  whiteness  of  Snow, 
The  force  of  Fire, 
The  flashing  of  Lightning, 
The  velocity  of  Wind, 
The  stability  of  the  Earth, 
The  hardness  of  Rocks. 

6. 
1  have  set  around  me  all  these  powers, 
Against  every  hMtilo  savage  power, 
Directed  against  my  body  and  my  soul. 
Against  the  incantations  of  false  prophets, 
Against  the  black  laws  of  heathenism, 
Against  the  false  laws  of  heresy, 
Against  the  deceits  of  idolatry, 
Against  the  spells  of  women  and  smiths  and  druids, 
Against  all  knowledgu  which  biinda  the  soul  of  man. 
in.— 26 
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or  Jotiins,  the  Jotun-dragon  Fafnir,  the  wolf  Tenrir,  Beowulf's 
Grendal  and  others,  but  they  were  none  of  them  analogoKS  to  the 
Maadean  Ahriman  or  the  Christian  Satan,  and  when  the  Teutonic 
races  adopted  the  latter  they  came  to  represent  him,  as  Grimm  well 
points  out,  rather  as  the  blundering  Jotnn  than  as  the  arch-enemy, 
To  how  late  a  period  the  ancestral  conceptions  of  the  spirit-world 
prevailed  in  Germany  may  be  seen  in  the  answers  of  the  learned 
Abbot  John  of  Trittenheim  to  the  questions  of  Maximilian  I.* 

The  Teutonic  tribes  had  little  to  learn  from  the  conquered 
peoples  in  the  wide  circle  of  the  magic  arts,  for  in  no  race,  prob- 
ably, has  the  supernatural  formed  a  larger  portion  of  daily  life, 
or  claimed  greater  power  over  both  the  natural  and  the  spiritual 
worlds.  Divination  in  aU  its  forms  was  universally  practised- 
Gifted  beings  known  as  inemi  forspair  could  predict  the  future 
either  by  second  sigtt,  or  by  incantations,  or  by  expounding 
dreams.  StiU  more  dreaded  and  respected  was  the  Yala  or 
prophetess,  who  was  worshipped  as  superhuman  and  regarded 
as  in  some  way  an  embodiment  of  the  subordinate  Norns  or 
Fates,  as  in  the  case  of  Veleda,  Aurinia,  and  others  who,  as  Taci- 
tus assures  us,  were  regarded  as  goddesses,  in  accordance  with  the 
German  custom  of  thus  venerating  their  fatidical  women ;  and  in 
the  Voluspa  the  Yala  communes  on  equal  terms  with  Odin  him- 
self.t  For  those  not  thus  specially  gifted  there  was  ample  store 
of  means  to  forecast  the  future.  The  most  ordinary  method  was 
by  necromancy,  either  by  placing  under  the  tongue  of  a  corpse  a 
piece  of  wood  cai'ved  with  appropriate  runes,  or  by  raising  the 
shades  of  the  dead  precisely  as  the  "Witch  of  Endor  did  with. 
Samuel,  or  as  was  practised  in  Kome.iJ:  The  lot  was  also  used  ex- 
tensively, whether  to  ascertain  the  divine  will,  like  the  Hebrew 
Urim  and  Thummim,  or  to  ascertain  the  future  with  a  bundle  of 
sticks,  apparently  almost  identical  with  the  Chinese  trigrams  and 
hexagrams.!    As  in  Greece  and  Eome,  sacrifices  were  often  offered 


*  Grimm's  Teutonic  Mytho!.,  Stallybrasa's  Transl.  IH.  1038.— Tritbem.  Lib. 
Quic3t.  Q.  VI. 

+  YolBucga  Saga,  xxrv,,  xxv.,  xxsii.  —  Gripispa.— Keyaer's  Eeli^on  of  tbe 
Northmen,  Pennock'a  Tranal.  pp.  191, 385-7,— Tacit,  Histor.  iv.  61,  65 ;  German, 
viii.— Volilspa,  S,  SI,  23. 

J  Baso.  Graramat,  Lib.  i.— Havamal,  159.— Grougalclr,  1.— Vegtamskvicla,  0, 

§  Ciesar.  de  Bell.  Gall.  I.  53.— Kemberti  Vit.  S.  Anscliarii  c.  16,  33,  2i,  ST.— 
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to  the  gods  in  expectation  of  a  response ;  auguries  were  drawn 
from  the  flight  of  birds  as  carefully  as  by  the  Roman  augurs, 
while  the  sacrecl  chickens  were  replaced  with  white  horses  conse- 
crated to  the  gods,  whose  motions  and  actions  when  harnessed  to 
the  sacred  chariot  were  carefully  observed.*  Saving  the  Etrus- 
can hwruspicium  and  the  omens  derived  from  sacrificial  victims, 
Hellenic  and  Italiote  divination  had  little  to  distinguish  it  from 
that  of  the  Teutons. 

As  regards  magic,  scarce  any  limit  can  bo  set  to  the  power  of 
the  sorcerer.  In  no  literature  do  his  marvels  fill  a  larger  space, 
nor  are  the  feats  of  wizard  or  witch  received  with  more  unques- 
tioning faith  than  in  what  remains  to  ua  of  the  sagas  of  the  North. 
Especially  were  the  lands  around  the  Baltic  regarded  as  the  pe- 
culiar home  and  nursery  of  sorcerers,  whither  people  from  every 
land,  even  fi-om  distant  Greece  and  Spain,  resorted  for  instruction 
or  for  special  aid.  In  Adam  of  Bremen's  "  Churland  "  every  house 
was  full  of  diviners  and  necromancers,  while  the  people  of  north- 
ern Norway  could  tell  what  every  man  in  the  world  was  doing, 
and  could  perform  with  ease  all  the  evil  deeds  ascribed  to  witches 
in  Holy  Writ.  Both  Saxo  Grammaticua  and  Snorri  Sturlason,  in 
their  widely  differing  rationalistic  accounts  of  the  origin  of  the 
Mw!,  or  gods,  agree  that  the  founders  of  the  Northern  kingdom 
owed  their  deification  solely  to  the  magic  skill  which  led  their 
s  and  descendants  to  venerate  them  as  divine.f 


T&cit,  German,  s. — Ammiaa.  Marcellin.  sssi.  3.— Cfirolomiinni  Ciipit.  ii.  ad  Lip- 
tinas. — Carol.  Mag.  Capit.  de  Partibus  Sa.'ion,  c.  23. 

*  Tacit.  Germnn.  ix.,  s. 

t  Adam.  Bremens.  rv.  18, 81. — Saxon.  Graramat.  Lib.  T.— Yngliiiga  Saga,  G,  7 
(Laing's  HeimskriBgla). 

The  Finns  ■were  not  behind  their  neiglibora  in  the  powers  attributed  to  apclis 
and  incantations.  In  the  Kalcrala,  Loulii,  the  sorceress  of  the  North,  steals  the 
Eun  and  moon,  which  had  come  down  from  lieaven  to  listen  to  Wainamoincii's 
singing,  and  hides  them  in  a  mountain,  but  is  compelled  to  let  them  out  agaiu 
through  dread  of  counter-spells.  The  powers  of  magic  song  arc  fiurly  summa- 
rized in  the  final  contest  between  Wainamoinen  and  Yonkahainen : 

"Bravely  saug  the  ancient  minstrel, 
Till  the  flinty  rocks  aud  ledges 
Heard  the  trumpet  tone  and  trembled, 
And  the  copper-bearing  mountains 
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Norse  magic  was  roughly  classified  into  that  which  was  legiti- 
mate, or  galder,  and  tlmt  which  was  wicked,  or  sdd.  To  the  for- 
mer belonged  the  infinite  powers  of  runes  whether  simg  as  incan- 
tations or  carved  as  talisman&  and  amulets  The  r  mvention  was 
attributed  to  the  ancient  Hnmth  rsar  oi  Jot  ms  ind  it  was  his 
profound  knowledge  of  this  migc  lore  Tvhich  enabled  Odin  to 
achieve  his  supremacy.  Eunts  it  was  that  kej  t  the  bun  upon  his 
course  and  maintained  the  f  rdei  of  natui  e  Ul  runes  were  min- 
gled together  in  the  sacre  I  dunk  of  the  ^s  r  rhence  were  do- 
rived  their  supernatural  ittributes  dn  \  some  have  been  allowed 

Shook    long  tl  e  r  1  q  founJntou 
Flinty  r  cks  fle  v  stra  ^U  a    nde 
Falling  cl  ffa  afar  ^e  e  scatt  r  J 
All  tho  sol  (1  eirti     esoun  led 
And  tiie  otean  b  Hows  ans^sered 

And,  alas    for  Toukaha      n 
Lo!  tia  sledge    of      y  fo  1  oncl 
Floats,  a  'ii  •»  f  upon  tl     ocean 
Lo !  hia  pearl  caamoUed  b  rcb  rod 
Lies,  a  wee  t  upon  tlie  marg  n 
Lo !  his  steed  of  sb  n  ng  forehead 
Stands,  a  statue  in  tl  e  torrent 
And  hia  1  ame    s  hut  a  fii  bou^h 
And  hia  collar  naught  1    t  corn  straw 

Still  the  minstrel  s  ngs  u  cea  ng 
And    al  si  f  r  Youkaha  nen 
Sn      h       wdtomoths  scibba  d 
H     fs    t    n  tl     sky  I  efore  1 
A      t  w  lea  n  of  1  ght  mg 

8  n      h     b  w   EO  gayly  blawjned 
It      If  wood  on  t!  e  ocein 

B    "^  1      fi    ly  featl  er  d  a     ws  , 

Int  ft      d  screan  ng  eagles 

6m      hi  th  crookc  I  n  uzzle 

In        t        d  J,  squattinT  nei    him 
Into  sea  Sowers  %  n^s  1  s  gauntlets 
And  ilia  v  zor  in  o  Tapor 
And  himself  tl  e  sorry  teUo\^ 
Ever  deeper   n  h  s  tor  ure 
In  the  q    cksand  fco  the  shoulder 
To  his  1  1  in  mad  anl  water 

-—Pmters  Seledwnsjro-    the  Kale  ah,  pp.  S4-5. 
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to  reach  man,  which  were  carefully  elassifled  and  studied.*  As 
an  adjunct  of  these  was  the  seid^taf,  or  wand,  so  indispensable  to 
the  magician  of  all  races.  The  Icelandic  Vala  Thordis  had  one  of 
these  known  as  Ilangnad,  which  would  deprive  of  memory  him 
whom  it  touched  on  the  right  cheek  and  restore  it  with  a  touch 
on  the  left  cheek.  Philtres  and  love-potions,  causing  irresistible 
desire  or  indifference  or  hatred,  were  among  the  ordinary  resources 
of  Norse  magic.  Pricking  with  the  sleep-thorn  produced  magic 
sleep  for  an  indefinite  time.  Magicians  could  also  throw  them- 
selves into  a  deep  trance,  while  the  spirit  wandered  abroad  in  some 
other  fonn :  women  who  were  accustomed  to  do  this  were  called 
hcmdeypur,  and  if  the  ham,  or  assumed  form,  were  injure<l,  the 
hurt  would  be  found  on  the  real  body — a  belief  common  to  almost 
all  raees-t  The  adept,  moreover,  could  assume  any  form  at  will,  as 
in  the  historical  case  of  the  wizard  who  in  the  shape  of  a  whale 
swam  to  Iceland  as  a  spy  for  Harold  Gormsson  of  Denmark,  when 
the  latter  was  planning  an  expedition  thither ;  or  two  persons 
could  exchange  appearances,  as  Signy  did  with  a  witch-wife,  or 
Sigurd  with  Gunnar,  when  Brynhild  was  deceived  into  marrying 


*HavamQl,  143,  150-03.— Ilarliarsdliod,  30.  —  Sigrdrifumal,  0-13,  15-18.— 
Skirnismnl,  36.— Rigsiiial,  40,  41.— Grougaldr,  6-14. 

t  Harbardsliod,  20.  — Skiraismal,  30-34.— Key scr,  op.  cit.  pp.  270,  293.— 
Hyndluliod,  43. — Lays  of  Sigurd  niid  Brynliild.— Gudrunaikvida,!!,  33 ,— Sigrdri- 
fumsl,  4. 

At  tLe  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Sprengcr  reiates  (Mali  Maleficar.  P.  ii. 
Q.  i.  c.  9)  as  a  recent  occurrence  iu  a  town  iq  the  diocese  of  Strassburg,  that  a 
laborer  cutting  wood  iu  a  forestwas  attacked  by  three  enormous  cats,  which  after 
a  fierce  encounter  he  succeeded  in  beating  off  witli  a  stick.  An  hour  afterwards 
he  was  arrested  aud  cast  in  a  dungeon  on  the  charge  of  brutally  beating  three 
ladies  of  the  best  families  in  the  town,  who  were  so  injured  as  to  bo  confined  to 
their  beds,  and  it  was  not  without  considerable  difficulty  that  he  proved  Ids  case 
and  was  discharged  under  strict  injunctions  of  secrecy.  Gorvais  of  Tilbury, 
earlyinthe  thirteenth  century,  had  already  referred  to  such  occurrences  as  an  es- 
tablished fiict  COtia  Imp.  Decis.  m.  c.  93). 

The  same  belief  was  current  among  the  Slavs.  Prior  to  the  conversion  of 
Bohemia,  in  a  civil  war  under  Necla,  a  youth  summoned  to  battle  had  a  witch 
stepmother  who  predicted  defeat,  but  counselled  him,  if  he  wished  to  escape,  to 
liill  the  firet  enemy  he  mot,  cut  off  his  ears  and  put  them  in  his  pocket.  He 
obeyed  and  returned  home  in  safelj,  tut  found  liis  dearly  beloved  bride  dead, 
with  a  sword-thrust  in  the  bosom  and  both  care  off ^  which  he  had  in  his 
pocket.— .^n.  Sylv.  Hist.  Bohem.  c.  10. 
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the  latter.*  Enchanted  swords  that  nothing  could  resist,  en- 
chanted coats  that  nothing  could  penetrate,  caps  of  darkness 
which,  like  the  Greek  helm  of  Pluto,  rendered  the  wearer  invisi- 
ble, are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  Norse  legendary  history.f 

All  this  was  more  or  less  lawful  magic,  while  the  impious  sor- 
cery known  as  seid  or  imMdom  was  based  on  a  knowledge  of  the 
evil  secrets  of  nature  or  the  invocation  of  malignant  spirits,  such 
as  the  Jotuns  and  their  troU-wives.  Sdd  is  apparently  derived 
from  sjoda,  to  seethe  or  boil,  indicating  that  its  speUs  were 
wrought  by  boiling  in  a  caldron  the  ingredients  of  the  witches' 
heU-broth,  as  we  see  it  done  in  Macbeth.  It  was  deemed  infa- 
mous, unworthy  of  men,  and  was  mostly  left  to  women,  known 
as  seid  konur,  or  seid  wives,  and  as  "  riders  of  the  night."  In  the 
oldest  text  of  the  Salic  law,  which  shows  no  trace  of  Christian  in- 
fluence, the  only  allusion  to  sorcery  is  a  fine  imposed  for  calling  a 
woman  a  witch,  or  for  stigmatizing  a  man  as  one  who  carries  the 
caldron  for  a  witch.:|;  Scarce  any  limit  was  assigned  to  the  power 
of  these  sorcerers.  One  of  their  most  ordinary  feats  was  the  rais- 
ing and  allaying  of  tempests,  and  to  such  perfection  was  this 
brought  that  storm  and  calm  could  be  enclosed  in  bags  for  use  by 
the  possessor,  like  those  which  ^olus  gave  to  Ulysses.  As  Chris- 
tianity spread,  this  power  gave  rise  to  trials  of  strength  between 
the  old  and  the  new  religion,  such  as  we  have  seen  when  Constan- 
tine  overcame  Licinius.  St.  Olaf's  first  expedition  to  Finland 
barely  escaped  destruction  from  a  dreadful  tempest  excited  by  the 
Finnish  sorcerers.  Olaf  Tryggvesaon  was  more  fortunate  in  one 
of  his  missionary  raids,  when  ho  defeated  Kaud  the  Strong  and 
drove  him  to  his  fastness  on  Godo  Island  in  the  Salten  Fiord — a 
piece  of  water  whose  fierce  tidal  currents  were  more  dreaded  than 
the  Maelstrom  itself.  Repeated  attempts  to  follow  him  were  vain, 
for,  no  matter  how  fair  was  the  weather  outside,  inside  Eaud  main- 
tained a  storm  in  ivhich  no  ship  could  live.  At  length  Olaf  in- 
voked the  aid  of  Bishop  Sigurd,  who  promised  to  test  whether 

•  Olaf  Tryggvesson's  Saga,  37  (Laing'a  Heimskriiigla).— Volsunga  Saga,  vii., 
xxvn. — Sigurdtharkvidft  Fafiiisbana  r.  37,  38). 

t  Olaf  Haraldsson'3  Sago,  304,  340  (Laing'a  Hcimskringla). — Volaunga  Saga, 
nr.  15. — Kejaer,  op.  cit.  p,  394. 

X  Havamal,  157 Horbardsliod,  20.— L.  Salic.  Tit.  l.xiv.  (First  Test  of  Par- 
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God  would  vouchsafe  to  overeorao  tho  devil.  Tapers  and  vest- 
ments and  holy  water  and  sacred  texts  were  too  ranch  for  the 
evil  spirits ;  the  king's  ships  sailed  into  the  flord  with  smooth 
water  around  them,  though  everywhere  else  the  wavra  ran  high 
enough  to  hide  the  mountains :  Kaud  was  captured,  and,  as  ho  ob- 
stinately refused  baptism,  Olaf  put  him  to  the  most  cruel  death 
that  his  ingenuity  could  devise.* 

The  sorcerer  also  had  endless  power  of  creating  illusions.  A 
beleaguered  wizard  could  cause  a  flock  of  sheep  to  appear  lilce  a 
band  of  warriors  hastening  to  his  assistance.  Yet  this  would  ap- 
pear superfluous,  since  by  his  glances  alone  he  could  convulse 
nature  and  cause  instant  death.  Gunhild,  who  married  King  Eric 
Elood-Axe,  says  of  the  two  Lap  sorcerers  who  taught  her  magic: 
"  When  they  are  angry  the  very  earth  turns  away  in  terror  and 
whatever  living  thing  they  look  upon  falls  dead."  When  she  be- 
trayed them  to  Eric  she  cast  them  into  a  deep  sleep  and  drew  seal- 
skin bags  over  their  heads,  so  that  Erie  and  his  men  could  despatch 
them  in  safety.  Similarly  when  Olaf  Pa  surprised  Stigandi  asleep 
he  drew  a  skin  over  the  wizard's  head.  There  chanced  to  be  a 
small  hole  in  it  through  which  Stigandi's  glance  fell  upon  the 
grassy  slope  of  an  opposite  mountain,  whereupon  the  spot  was 
torn  up  with  a  whirlwind  and  living  herb  never  grew  there  again.f 

One  of  the  most  terrifying  powers  of  tho  witeh  was  her  fearful 
cannibalism,  a  belief  which  the  Teutons  shared  with  the  Romans. 
This  is  referred  to  in  some  of  the  texts  of  the  Salic  law  and  in  the 
legislation  of  Oliarlemagne,  and  the  unhmited  extent  of  popular 
credulity  with  regard  to  it  is  seen  in  an  adventure  of  Thorodd,  an 
envoy  of  St.  Olaf,  who  saw  a  witch-wife  tear  eleven  men  to  pieces, 
throw  them  on  tho  fire,  and  commence  devouring  them,  ■when  she 
was  driven  off.  J 

*  Grougaldr.— Olaf  Haraldsson'a  Saga,  8,— Olaf  Tryggvcsson'a  Saga,  85-7. 
{Laing's  Heiraskriagla). 

+  Keyser,  op.  cit.  pp.  2G8,  Sr  1-3.— Ha  raid  Haifaagei's  Saga,  34  (Laing'a  Ucima- 
kringla). — All  this  ia  nearly  equalled  bj  tho  powers  attriijuted  in  I4B7  by  Eu- 
geniiis  IV.  to  the  ■witches  of  his  time,  wlto  by  a  simple  word  or  toucli  or  sign 
could  regulate  tiic  weather  or  bewitcli  wliom  they  pleased  (Raynald,  anD.  1437, 
Ho.  S7). 

J  L.  Salic.  Text,  Herold,  Tit.  Ixvii  (also  in  the  thii'd  text  of  I'ardessus,  and  the 
L.  Emendata  Tit.  Ixvii.,  but  not  in  the  others). — Capit,  Carol.  Mag.  de  Partibus 
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The  troUorthing,  or  nocturnal  gathering  of  witclieg,  where  they 
danced  and  sang  and  prepared  their  unholy  brewage  in  the  caldron, 
was  a  customary  observance  of  these  wise-women,  especially  on 
the  first  of  May  (St.  Walpurgis'  Night),  which  was  the  great  festi- 
val of  pagandom  *  "We  shall  see  hereafter  the  portentous  growth 
of  this,  which  developed  into  the  Witches'  Sabbat.  It  is  a  feature 
common  to  the  superstition  of  many  races,  the  origin  of  which 
cannot  be  definitely  assigned  to  any. 

TLat  the  practice  of  this  impious  sorcery  was  deemed  infamous 
is  clear  from  the  provision  of  the  Salic  law,  already  alluded  to,  im- 
posing a  fine  of  eighty-nine  sols  for  calling  a  free  i^oman  a  witch 
without  being  able  to  prove  it.  Yet  the  mere  addiction  to  it  in 
pagan  times  was  not  a  penal  offence,  and  penalties  were  only  in- 
flicted for  injuries  thus  committed  on  person  or  property.  In  ex- 
treme cases,  where  death  was  encompassed,  there  seems  to  have 
been  a  popular  punishment  of  lapidation,  which  was  the  fate  in- 
curred, after  due  sentence,  by  three  noted  sorcerers,  Katla  and 
Kotkel  and  Grima.  The  codified  laws  of  the  barbarians,  however, 
never  prescribed  the  death  penalty,  fines  being  the  universal  retri- 
bution for  crime,  and  in  a  later  text  of  the  Saho  law  two  hundred 
sols  is  designated  for  the  witch  who  eats  a  man.  Yet  individual 
cases  can  be  found  of  persecution,  such  as  that  by  Harald  Harf aager, 
whose  early  experience  had  inspired  him  with  intense  hatred  of 
the  art.  One  of  his  sons,  Eognvald  Eettilbein,  received  from  him 
the  government  of  Hadeland,  where  he  learned  sorcery  and  be- 
came a  great  adept ;  so  when  Vitgeir,  a  noted  wizard  of  Horde- 
land,  was  ordered  by  Harald  to  abandon  his  evil  ways  he  retorted : 

"  The  danger  sui'ely  is  not  great, 
Prom  wizard  born  of  mean  estate, 
When  Harald'a  son  in  Hadeland, 
King  Riignvald,  to  the  art  lays  hand." 

Eognvald's  wrong-doing  being  thus  betrayed,  Harald  lost  no  time 
in  despatching  Eric  Elood-Ase,  his  son  by  another  wife,  who 
promptly  burned  his  half-brother  in  a  house,  along  with  eighty 


SasonifE  ann,  704,  c.  vi.— Olaf Haraldason'a  Saga,  151  (Laing's  Heimslcringla).  Cf. 
Horace  (Ars  Poet.),  "  Neu  pransfe  LaiEite  vivum  puemm  eshrahat  alvo." 
•  Grimm,  op.  cit.  IH.  1044, 1050-1. 
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other  sorcerers — a  piece  of  practical  justice  wJiich  we  are  told 
met  with  general  popular  applause.* 

Such  were  the  beliefs  and  practices  of  the  races  with  which 
the  Church  had  to  do  in  its  efforts  to  obliterate  paganism  and  sor- 
cery. There  was  little  difference  between  the  provinces  which  had 
belonged  to  the  empire  and  the  regions  over  which  Christianity 
began  for  the  first  time  to  spread,  for  in  the  former  the  conquerors 
and  the  conquered  were  imbued,  as  we  have  just  seen,  with  super- 
stitions nearly  akin.  The  exchange  of  imperial  for  barbarian  rale 
worked  the  same  result  as  to  sorcery  as  that  related  in  a  former 
chapter  with  regard  to  the  persecution  of  heresy,  though  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that,  while  heresy  almost  disappeared  in  the  in- 
tellectual hebetude  of  the  times,  sorcery  grew  ever  more  vigorous. 
Its  suppression  was  practically  abandoned.  As  mentioned  above, 
the  earliest  text  of  the  Salic  law  provides  no  general  penalty  for 
it.  In  subsequent  recensions,  besides  the  fine  imposed  for  canni- 
balism, some  MSS.  have  clauses  imposing  fines  for  bewitching  with 
ligatures  and  killing  men  with  incantations— in  the  latter  case, 
with  the  alternative  of  burning  alive— but  even  these  disappear  in 
the  Zea;  Emendata  of  Charlemagne,  possibly  in  consequence  of  the 
legislation  of  the  Capitularies  described  below.  The  Rtpuarian  '\ 
code  only  treats  murder  by  sorcery  like  any  other  homicide,  to  be 
compounded  for  by  the  ordinary  wer-gUd,  or  blood-money,  and  for 
injuries  thus  inflicted  it  provides  a  fine  of  one  hundred  sols,  to  be 
avoided  by  compurgation  with  six  conjurators.  The  other  codes 
are  absolutely  silent  on  the  subject.f 

As  under  the  Prankish  rule  laws  were  personal  and  not  terri- 
torial, the  Gallo-Roman  population  was  still  governed  by  the  Eo- 
man  law,  but  evidently  there  was  no  attempt  made  to  enforce  it. 
Gregory  of  Tours  relates  for  us  several  miracles  to  prove  the  supe- 
riority of  the  Christian  magic  of  relics  and  invocation  of  saints 
over  the  popular  magic  of  the  conjurer,  which  indicate  that  the 


'  L.  Salic.  First  Text,  Tit.  Ixiy.  |  2 ;  Text.  Herold.  Tit.  Isvii. ;  Third  Test,  Tit 
Isiv. — Blackweirs  Mallet,  Bolm's  Ed.  p,  524.— Kejaur,  op.  cit.  pp.  36G-7.— Har- 
old Harfaagcr's  Saga,  35,  36  (Laiiig's  Heimskringla). 

+  L.  Salic.  Test.  Heroic!.  Tit.  xsii. ;  MS.  Guelferbit.  Tit.  six.— L.  liipuar.  Tit. 
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first  impulse  of  the  people  in  case  of  accident  or  sudden  sickness 
was  to  send  for  the  nearest  ariolus,  or  practitioner  of  forbidden 
arts,  and  that  the  profession  was  exercised  openly  and  without 
fear  of  punishment,  in  spite  of  repeated  condenmations  by  the  coun- 
cils of  the  period.  How  little  such  persons  had  to  fear  is  seen  in 
the  case  of  a  woman  of  Verdnn,  who  professed  to  be  a  soothsayer 
and  to  discover  stolen  goods.  She  was  so  saccessfnl  that  she 
drove  a  thriving  trade,  purchased  her  freedom  of  her  master,  and 
accumulated  a  storo  of  money.  At  length  she  was  brought  before 
Bishop  Ageric,  who  only  treated  her  for  demoniacal  possession 
with  exorcisms  ajid  inunctions  of  holy  oil,  and  finally  discharged 
her,* 

Occasionally,  of  course,  cases  occurred  in  which  the  unrestrained 
passions  of  the  Jleroviagians  wreaked  savage  cruelty  on  those  who 
had  incurred  their  ill-will,  but  these  were  exceptional  and  outside 
of  the  law.  "When  Fredegonda  lost  two  children  by  pestilence, 
her  stepson  Clovis  was  accused  of  causing  it  by  sorcery.  The 
woman  designated  as  his  accomplice  was  tortured  until  she  con- 
fessed, and  was  burned,  although  she  retracted  her  confusion,  after 
which  Chilperic  delivered  his  son  Clovis  to  Fredegonda,  who  caused 
him  to  be  assassinated.   "When,  subsequently,  another  son,  Thierry, 


*  Greg-  Turon.  tie  Mirac.  Lib.  u.  c.  45 ;  de  Mirnc.  8.  Martini  Lib,  i.  c.  26.— 
Concil.  Venetic.  ann.  4IJ5  c.  10,~CoBcil,  Agathens.  anD,  606  c.  43,  68.— C.  Au- 
reliaueuB.  I.  aan.  511  c.  80, — C.  Autissiodor,  ann.  578  c.  4. — 0.  Harbouneus.  ann, 
5S9  c.  14.—C.  Eetnens.  ann.  630  c,  14.— C-  Rotomagena.  ana.  650  c.  4.— Greg. 
Turon.  Hist.  Francor.  vii.  44. 

The  liostility  of  Christian  magic  to  its  rivals  extended  even  to  rational  medi- 
cine, Gregory  of  Tours  develops  the  teaching  of  St,  Niius  bj  giving  ctaroples 
to  show  that  it  was  a  sin  to  have  recom-se  to  natural  remedies,  such  as  blood- 
letting, instead  of  trusting  wholly  to  the  intercession  of  saints. — Hist,  Franc,  v. 
6 ;  de  Mirao.  S.  Martini  n,  60. 

It  was  in  vain  for  the  Church  to  proscribe  goetic  magic  while  it  fostered  the 
beliefs  on  which  the  superstition  was  based  bj  encouraging  the  practice  of  sacred 
magic.  For  example,  there  was  little  use  in  endeavoring  to  suppress  amnlete  and 
charms  wliilc  the  fiiithful  were  taught  to  carry  the  Agnus  Dei,  or  figure  of  a  lamb 
stamped  inwaxremainingfromtho  paschal  candles,  andconsecratedby  thcpope. 
In  forbidding  the  decoration  and  sale  of  these  in  1471,  Paul  XL  expatiates  on 
their  efficacy  in  preserving  from  fire  and  shipwreck,  in  averting  tempests  and 
lightning  and  hail,  and  in  assisting  women  in  childbirth,— Raynald.  ann.  1471, 
No.  58. 
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died  in  584,  Mummolns,  the  royal  favorite,  whom  Fredegonda  dis- 
liked, was  accused  of  having  caused  it  by  incantations.  Thereupon 
she  seized  some  women  of  Paris,  and  by  scourging  and  torture 
forced  them  to  confess  themselves  sorcereases  who  had  caused  nu- 
merous deaths,  including  that  of  Thierry,  whose  soul  was  accepted 
in  place  of  that  of  Kummoius.  Some  of  these  poor  wretches  were 
simply  put  to  death,  others  she  burned,  and  others  she  broke  on 
the  wheel.  Chilperic  then  caused  Mummolus  to  be  tortured  by 
suspension  with  his  arms  tied  behind  his  back,  but  he  only  con- 
fessed to  having  obtained  from  the  women  philtres  and  ointments 
to  secure  the  favor  of  the  Idng  and  queen.  Unluckily  he  said  to 
the  executioner  on  being  taken  down,  "  Tell  the  king  that  I  feel 
no  ill  from  what  has  been  done."  On  hearing  this  Chdperio  ex- 
claimed, "  Is  he  really  a  sorcerer  that  this  does  not  hurt  him  V  and 
had  him  stretched  on  a  rack  and  scourged  with  leathern  thongs 
till  the  executioners  were  exhausted.  JMummolus  finally  begged 
his  life  of  Fredegonda,  hut  was  stripped  of  his  possessions  and  sent 
in  a  wagon  to  his  native  city,  Bordeaux,  where  he  died  on  his  ar- 
rival. Cases  like  this  throw  hght  on  the  beliefs  of  the  period,  but 
not  upon  its  judicial  routine.* 

The  Lombards  in  Italy  fell  to  a  greater  degree  under  Roman 
influence,  and  towards  the  close  of  their  domination  adopted  gen- 
eral laws  of  some  severity  against  the  practice  of  sorcery,  irrespec- 
tive of  the  injury  committed.  The  sorcerer  was  to  be  sold  as  a 
slave  beyond  the  province,  and  the  price  received  was  divided  be- 
tween the  judge  and  other  officials,  according  to  their  respective 
merits  in  the  prosecution :  if  through  bribes  or  pity  the  judge  re- 
fused to  condemn,  he  was  mulcted  in  his  whole  wer-gikl,  or  the 
amount  of  his  blood-money,  and  half  as  much  if  ho  neglected  to 
discover  a  sorcerer  who  was  found  out  by  another.  The  penalty 
for  consulting  a  sorcerer,  or  for  not  informing  on  him,  or  for  per- 
forming incantations,  was  half  the  wer-gild  of  the  offender.  At 
the  same  time  the  grosser  superstitions  were  rejected,  and  Kotharis 
forbade  putting  sorceresses  to  death,  under  the  popular  belief  that 
they  could  devour  men  internally.f 

In  the  long  anarchy  which  accompanied  the  fall  of  the  Mero- 


"  Greg.  Turon.  Hist.  Franc,  v.  40 ;  vii.  35. 

+  L.  Ijangobord.  ir.  xsxriiL  1, 2  (Liutpraud).~i.  ii,  9  (Kotliaria). 
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Tingians,  all  respect  for  the  Church,  its  precepts  and  observances, 
was  well-nigh  lost  throughout  the  Franldsh  kingdoms.  One  of 
the  incidents  of  reconstruction,  as  the  Carlovingian  dynasty  slowly 
emerged,  and  as  St.  Boniface,  under  papal  authority,  sought  to  re- 
store the  Church,  was  the  suppression  of  Bishop  Adalbert,  who 
taught  the  invocation  of  the  angels  "Uriel,  Kaguel,  Tubuel,  Inias, 
Tubuas,  Sabaoc,  and  Simiel.  Adalbert  was  venerated  as  a  saint, 
and  the  clippings  of  his  nails  and  hair  were  treasured  as  relics. 
Repeated  condemnations  at  home  had  no  effect  on  this  false  wor- 
ship of  angels,  and  Pope  Zachary  held,  in  745,  a  synod  in  Rome 
which  declared  it  to  be  a  worship  of  demons,  as  the  only  angels 
whose  names  are  known  are  Michael,  Gabriel,  and  Raphael.  Yet 
this  superstition  took  so  firm  a  hold  upon  the  people  that  it  was 
long  before  it  could  be  eradicated ;  indeed,  it  seems  to  be  alluded 
to,  even  in  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century,  by  Atto  of  Vercelli.* 
"When  such  was  the  condition  of  the  Church,  no  suppression  of 
sorcery  was  to  be  looked  for. 

Among  the  instructions  to  Boniface  and  his  fellow-missionaries 
was  the  eradication  of  all  pagan  observances,  including  divination, 
sorcery,  and  cognate  superstitions.  As  the  Church  became  reor- 
ganized, councils  were  held  in  742  and  743,  in  which  Church  and 
State  united  in  prohibiting  them,  although  only  a  moderate  fine  was 
threatened,  but  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  over  such  ofl'ences  was 
established  by  ordering  the  bishops  to  make  yearly  visitations  of 
.their  sees  to  suppress  paganism  and  the  forbidden  arts.  Boniface, 
however,  complained  to  Zachary  that  when  the  Trank  or  German 
visited  Rome  he  saw  there,  openly  practised,  the  things  which  they 
were  laboriously  endeavoring  to  suppress  at  home.  The  first  of 
January  was  celebrated  with  pagan  dances ;  women  wore  amulets 
and  ligatures,  and  publicly  offered  them  for  sale.  The  pope  could 
only  reply  that  these  things  had  long  ago  been  prohibited,  but  as 
they  had  broken  out  afresh  he  had  forbidden  them  again — but  we 
may  be  assured  without  success.! 


"  Concil.  Suessionens.  iinn.  744.— Zachar.  PP.  Epiat.  9, 10. — Bonifacii  Epist. 
Ivii. — Synod.  Eoman.  ann.  745  (Bonifacii  0pp.  iii.  10).  — Carol.  Mag.  Capit 
Aquiagr,  ann,  789  c.  16.— Capit.  Herardi  Arcliiep.  Turon,  ann.  838  c  3  (Baluz. 
Capitular.  I.  677).--Atton.  Vercell.  Capitalar.  c.  48. 

f  Qregor.  PP.  IL  Capit  data  legatis  in  Bavariam,  c.  8,  9. — Concil.  German,  I. 
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In  the  Carlovingian  reconstruction  whicli  followed,  efforts  were 
made  to  suppress  all  superstitious  arts,  and  they  were  treated  with 
gradually  increasing  severity,  but  still  with  comparative  lenity. 
The  most  vigorous  legislation  was  an  edict  of  Oharlemagne  in  805, 
which  confides  the  matter  to  the  Church,  and  orders  the  archpriest 
of  each  diocese  to  investigate  aE  who  were  accused  of  divination 
or  sorcery,  apparently  permitting  moderate  torture  to  obtain  con- 
fession, and  keeping  the  culprits  in  prison  until  they  amend.  In 
his  efforts  to  christianize  Saxony,  on  the  one  hand  Charlemagne 
punished  ivith  death  aU  who  burned  witches  and  ate  them,  under 
the  belief  so  widely  spread  that  they  ate  men,  and  on  the  other 
hand  all  soothsayers  and  sorcerers  were  made  over  to  the  Church 
as  slaves.  During  this  period,  moreover,  and  for  a  couple  of  cen- 
turies following,  the  parallel  legislation  of  the  Church,  inflicting 
spiritual  penalties,  was  singularly  mild,  although  the  different  pen- 
itentials  vary  so  much  that  it  is  impossible  to  deduce  any  system 
from  them.  That  which  passes  under  the  name  of  Theodore  of 
Canterbury,  and  was  of  general  authority,  only  prescribes  a  pen- 
ance of  twoscore  days  or  a  year  for  sorcery,  or,  if  the  offender  is 
an  ecclesiastic,  three  years,  but  it  orders  seven  years  for  placing  a 
child  on  a  roof  or  in  an  oven  to  cure  it  of  fever,  and  Eebert  of 
York  indicates  five  yeais  for  the  same  practice.  There  evidently 
was  no  settled  rule,  but  the  most  systematic  code  is  tijat  of  Gaer- 
bald,  who  was  Bishop  of  Liege  about  the  year  800.  He  orders  aU 
offendei-s  to  be  brought  before  him  for  trial,  and  enacts  seven 
years'  penance  and  hberal  almsgiving  for  committing  homicide  by 
means  of  sorcery,  seven  years  without  almsgiving  for  rendering 
the  victim  insane,  five  years  and  almsgiving  for  consulting  diviners 
or  practising  angury  from  birds,  seven  years  for  sorcerers  who 
bring  on  tempests,  three  years  and  almsgiving  for  honoring  sor- 
cerers, one  year  for  sorcery  to  excite  love,  provided  it  did  not  re- 
sult in  death,  but  if  the  offender  was  a  monk,  the  penalty  was 
increased  to  five  years.  Another  penitential  of  the  period  pre- 
scribes twoscore  days  or  a  year  for  divination  or  diabolical  incan- 
tations, but  seven  years  if  a  woman  threatens  another  with  sor- 
cery, to  be  reduced  to  four  if  she  is  poor.    In  829  the  Council  of 


(Caroloman.  Capit.  I.,  Baluz.  1. 104-,5).— Conci!.  Liptincna.  aDj:.  74!!  (Carolomau. 
Capit.  IL,  Baluz.  1. 100-8).— Bonifoc.  Bpiatt.  49, 63.— Zacbar.  PP.  Epist.  n.  c.  G. 
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Paris  attributes  the  misfortunes  of  the  empire  to  the  prevalence  of 
crime,  and  especially  of  sorcery ;  it  quotes  the  savage  provisions 
of  the  Mosaic  law,  and  enumerates  at  considerable  length  the  evil 
deeds  of  the  offenders— how  men  are  rendered  insane  by  philtres 
and  love-potions,  how  tempests  and  hail  are  induced,  bow  harvests 
and  milk  and  fruits  are  transferred  from  their  lawful  owners,  and 
how  the  future  is  predicted,  but  it  indicates  no  penalties,  and  only 
asks  the  secular  rulers  to  punish  these  crimes  sharply.  Similarly 
Erard,  Archbishop  of  Tours,  in  838  uttered  a  general  prohibition, 
but  only  threatened  public  penance  vrithout  indicating  details. 
All  that  we  can  gather  from  this  confused  legislation,  from  the 
collections  known  as  the  Capitularies,  and  from  the  speculations 
and  arguments  of  Eabanus  Maurus  and  Hincmar  of  Reims,  is  that 
every  species  of  divination  and  sorcerj',  Roman  and  Teutonic,  was 
rife ;  that  it  was  held  to  derive  its  power  directly  from  Satan ; 
that  the  Church  was  wholly  unable  to  deal  with  it ;  that  secular 
legislation  threatened  only  moderate  penalties,  and  that  these  were 
for  the  most  part  wholly  unenforced.* 

Yet,  outside  of  the  organized  machinery  of  the  Church  and 
State,  there  was  a  rough  popular  justice — a  sort  of  Lynch  law — 
wbioh  handled  individual  offenders  with  scant  ceremony.  A 
chance  allusion  about  this  period  to  Gerberga,  who  was  drowned 
by  the  Emperor  Lothair  in  the  river  Arar,  "  as  is  customary  with 
sorcerers,"  indicates  that  much  was  going  on  not  provided  for  in 
the  Capitularies.  The  same  is  seen  in  a  curious  statement  by  St. 
Agobard,  Archbishop  of  Lyons,  who  waged  such  ineffectual  battle 
with  many  of  the  superstitions  of  the  time.  One  of  these,  as  we 
have  seen,  was  that  tempests  could  be  caused  by  sorcery — a  behef 
which  the  Church  at  first  pronounced  heretical  because  it  inferred 

*  Carol.  Mag.  Capit,  Aquisgr.  ann.  789  c.  18,  03;  Capit.  II.  ann.  800  c.  25; 
Capit,  de  Partibus  Saxon,  nnn.  789  c.  0,  33.-8.  Gregoi*.  PP.  III.  De  Crimin.  et 
Itemed.  16.— Theodori  Pcenitent.  Lib.  i.  o.  xv.  <Hnddan  and  Stubbs,  lU.  190).— 
Egbert!  Pcenitent.  viii.  1  (lb.  p.  434).— Burchardi  Decret.  s.  8,  34,  38,  31.— 
Ghacrbaldi  Instruct.  Pastoral,  c.  x. ;  Judic.  Sacerdotal,  c.  s.,  xi.,  xx.,  ssiy.,  sxv., 
sssi.,  sxxvi.  (Martene  Ampl.  Col!.  VH.  25-88).— Libell.  de  Eemed.  Peccat.  c. 
9  <Ib.  p.  44).— Concil.  Paris,  ann.  839  Lib.  m.  c.  3  (Harduin.  IV.  1353).— He- 
rardi  Turon.  Capit.  iii,  ann.  838  (Baluz.  I.  1385).— Capital,  i.  SI,  63 ;  v.  69 ;  yr. 
315 ;  Addit.  II.  c.  21.— Rabani  Mauri  do  Ifcgicis  ArtibuB. — Hincmar.  de  Divert. 
Lotbar.  Interrog.  xv. 
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the  Mamoh£eaii  dualistie  theory,  which  placed  the  visible  world 
under  the  control  of  Satan,  but  which  it  finally  accepted  as  ortho- 
dox, and  Thomas  Aquinas  proved  that,  with  the  permission  of  God, 
demons  conld  bring  about  perturbations  of  the  air.  Agobard  tells 
us  that  the  belief  in  his  province  was  universal,  among  aU  ranks, 
that  there  was  a  region  named  Magonia,  whence  ships  came  in  the 
clouds  and  carried  back  thither  the  harvests  destroyed  by  hail,  the 
Tempestaru,  as  these  sorcerers  were  called,  being  paid  by  the  Ma- 
gonians  for  bringing  on  the  storms.  Whenever  the  rumbling  of 
thunder  was  heard  it  was  a  customary  remark  that  a  sorcerer's 
wind  was  coming.  These  Tempestarii  carried  on  their  nefarious 
trade  in  secrecy,  but  there  was  a  recognized  class  of  practitioners 
who  professed  to  be  able  to  neutralize  them,  and  were  regularly 
paid  for  doing  so  with  a  portion  of  the  crops,  which  came  to  be 
known  as  the  "  canonical  portion,"  and  men  who  paid  no  tithes 
and  gave  nothing  in  charity  were  regular  in  contributing  to  these 
impostors.  On  one  occasion  three  raen  and  a  woman  were  seized, 
charged  with  being  iTagonians  who  had  fallen  from  one  of  their 
aerial  ships.  A  meeting  of  the  people  was  summoned,  before  whom 
the  prisoners  were  brought  in  chains,  and  they  were  promptly 
condemned  to  be  stoned  to  death,  when  Agobard  himself  came 
to  the  rescue,  ajid  after  prolonged  argument  succeede<l  in  procur- 
ing their  liberation,  A  similar  instance  of  extrarjudicial  action 
was  seen  when  a  destructive  murrain  invaded  the  herds,  and  the 
story  spread  that  it  was  caused  by  Grimoald,  Duke  of  Benevento, 
who,  out  of  enmity  to  Charlemagne,  sent  emi^aries  to  scatter  a 
magic  poAvder  on  the  mountains  and  fields  and  streams.  As 
Agobard  says,  every  inhabitant  of  Benevento,  with  three  wagons 
apiece,  could  not  have  sprinkled  a  territory  so  extensive  as  that 
affected,  but  nevertheless  large  numbers  of  wretches  were  captured 
and  put  to  death  on  the  charge  6f  being  concerned  in  the  matter. 
When  he  adds  that  it  was  marvellous  tliat  these  persons  confessed 
their  pretended  crime,  and  could  not  be  prevented  from  bearing 
false  witness  against  themselves,  either  by  scourging,  torture,  or 
the  fear  of  death,  we  learn  the  means  adopted  to  secure  convic- 
tion ;  and  in  this  early  and  irregular  instance  of  the  use  of  torture 
we  see  a  foreshadowing  of  the  time  when  all  the  extravagant 
absurdities  of  the  Witches'  Sabbat  were,  by  the  same  efficacious 
methods,  eagerly  confessed,  and  the  confessions  persisted  in  to  the 
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Stake.    "We  see  also  what  an  atmosphere  of  superstitious  terror 
pervaded  the  life  of  Europe.* 

Carlovingian  civiHzation  was  but  a  brief  episode  in  the  dark- 
"  ness  of  those  dreary  eenturiea.  In  the  disorder  which  accom- 
panied the  breaking-up  of  the  empire,  the  organization  of  feudal- 
ism, and  the  founding  of  the  European  monarchies,  althougli  the 
Church  was  quietly  attributing  to  itself  the  functions  and  the  juris- 
diction on  which  were  based  its  subsequent  claims  of  theocratic 
supremacy,  it  took  no  efficient  steps  to  destroy  the  kingdom  of 
Satan,  though  his  agents  the  diviners  and  sorcerers  were  as  nu- 
merous as  ever.  The  Council  of  Pavia  in  850  merely  prescribed 
penance  during  life  for  sorceresses  who  undertook  to  provoke  love 
and  hatred,  leading  to  the  death  of  many  victims.  There  may 
have  been  an  occasional  explosion  of  popular  cruelty,  such  as  indi- 
cated by  the  brief  mention  in  a  doubtful  MS.  of  the  burning  of  a 
number  of  sorcerers  in  Saxony  in  914,  but  in  fact  the  Church 
came  almost  virtually  to  tolerate  them.  About  the  middle  of  the 
tenth  century  Bishop  Atto  of  Vercelli  felt  it  necessary  to  revive 
and  publish  anew  a  forgotten  canon  of  the  Eourth  Council  of 
Toledo,  which  threatened  with  degradation  and  perpetual  penanco 
in  a  monastery  any  bishop,  priest,  deacon,  or  other  ecclesiastic  who 
should  consult  magicians  or  sorcerers  or  augurs,  Atto,  however, 
was  a  puritan,  who  endeavored  to  resist  the  general  demoraliza- 
tion of  the  age.  How  little  repugnance  was  felt  for  the  for- 
bidden arts  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  reputation  for  necromantic 
skm  gained  in  Spain  did  not  prevent  the  election  of  Gerbert  of 
AuriUac  to  the  archiepiscopal  sees  of  Eeims  and  Eavenna,  and 
finally  to  the  papacy  itself ;  while  as  late  as  1170  we  have  seen  an 


■  Nitbardi  Hist.  Lib.  i.  c.  5,  ann.  834.— Concil.  Bracarens.  I.  ann.  563  c,  8.— 
Bnrchard,  Decret.  s.  8.~Ivou.  Dccret.  xi.  SO.— Bernard!  Comcns.  de  Strigiis  c. 
14.— Ghaerbald.  Judic.  Sacerd.  aO.^IIerard,  Turon.  capit.  jii. — Cone.  Paris,  ann. 
839  Lib,  ni,  c.  3.-8.  Agobardi  Lib.  de  Grandine  c.  1,  3, 15, 16. 

Even  as  late  as  tbe  eleventh  century  Bishop  Burchard  prescribes  penance  fov 
believing  that  sorcerers  can  affect  the  weatlier  or  infiaence  the  human  mind  to 
affection  or  hatred  (Decret.  XIX,  5).  In  less  thaa  two  centuries  and  a  half  Thomas 
of  CiintimprS  shows  that  it  was  perfectly  orthodox  to  assert  that  tempests  were 
caused  by  demons  (Bonum  universale,  Lib.  ii.  c,  56). — It  could  scarce  bo  other- 
wise ivhen  we  consider  the  complete  control  over  the  weather  attributed  to  sor- 
cerers in  Norse  magic,  and  llie  adoption  of  the  heathen  superstitions  by  medi- 
feval  Cbi'istiunity. 
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archbishop  of  Besangon  have  recourse  to  an  ecclesiastic  skilled 
in  necromancy  to  aid  hira  in  detecting  some  heretics.* 

In  fact,  the  Cliurch  occupied  an  inconsistent  attitude.  Occar 
sionaJly  it  took  the  enlightened  view  that  these  beliefs  were 
groundless  superstitions.  An  Irish  council  of  the  ninth  century 
anathematizes  any  Christian  who  believes  in  the  existence  of 
witches,  and  forces  him  to  recant  before  admitting  him  to  reconcil- 
iation. Similarly,  in  1080,  Gregory  VII.  in  writing  to  Harold  the 
Simple  of  Denmark,  strongly  reproves  the  custom  of  attributing  to 
priests  and  women  all  tempests,  sickness,  and  other  Ijodily  misfor- 
tunes :  these  are  the  judgments  of  God,  and  to  wreak  vengeance  for 
them  on  the  innocent  is  only  to  provoke  still  more  the  divine  wrath. 
More  generally,  however,  the  Church  admitted  their  truth  and 
sought,  though  with  little  energy,  to  repress  them  with  spiritual 
censures.  Tliis  halting  position  is  well  illustrated  by  the  canons 
of  Burchard,  Bishop  of  Worms,  in  the  early  part  of  the  eleventh 
century,  where  sometimes  it  is  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  sorcery 
that  is  penanced,  and  sometimes  it  is  the  practice  of  the  art.  If 
confessors,  moreover,  followed  Burchard's  instructions  and  interro- 
gated their  penitents  in  detail  as  to  the  various  magic  processes 
which  they  might  have  performed,  it  could  only  result  in  dissemi- 
nating a  knowledge  of  those  wicked  arts  in  a  most  suggestive 
way.  At  the  same  time  Bm'chard,  like  the  other  canonists,  Eegino 
of  Pruhm  and  Ivo  of  Chartres,  gave  an  ample  store  of  prohibitory 
canons  drawn  from  the  early  councils  and  the  writings  of  the 
fathers,  showing  that  the  reality  of  sorcery  was  freely  admitted 
as  well  as  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  combat  it.    So  implicit  was 


•  Concil,  Ticinens.  ann.  830  c.  35.— Aunal.  Corbeiens,  auu.  014  (Leibnit  S,  K. 
Brunsvic.  II.  399). — Atton.  Vercell.  Capit  c.  48.— Sigebert.  Oemblacona.  ann. 
995.— Alberic.  Trinm  Font.  ana.  908,  999,  1003.— Cajsor.  HeistCTbach.  Dist.  v. 
c.  18. 

For  tbe  acquirements  of  Qerbert  of  Aurillac  see  lUcheri  Iliat,  Lib.  jr,  c.  xliii. 
sqq.  A  man  capable  of  malting,  in  the  tenth  century,  a  sphere  to  represent  tte 
earth,  with  the  Arctic  Circle  and  Tropic  of  Cancer  traced  on  it,  might  well  pasa 
for  a  magician,  although  the  sphericity  of  the  earth  was  no  secret  to  the  Arabic 
philosophers  (Avicenna  de  Crclo  et  Mnndo  c.  x.).  How  durable  was  Gorbert's 
unsaTory  repntation  is  seen  in  the  retention  of  the  stories  concerning  him  by  the 
mediseval  historians  down  to  the  time  of  Platina  (Pto!.  Lucens.  Hist.  Eccles.  Lib. 
xvm.  c.  yi.-yiii.— Platinie  Vit.  Pontif.  s.  v.  Silvest.  II.). 
111.-27 
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the  belief  in  magic  powers  that  the  Church  conceded  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  indissoluble  sacrament  of  matrimony  when  the  con- 
summation of  marriage  was  prevented  by  the  arts  of  the  sorcerer, 
"  and  exorcisms  and  prayers  and  almsgiving  and  other  ecclesiastical 
i-emedies  proved  powerless  for  three  years  to  overcome  the  power 
of  Satan,  Guihert  of  Nogent  relates,  with  pardonable  pride,  that 
although  this  occurred  when  his  father  and  mother  were  married, 
through  the  malice  of  a  stepmother,  yet  his  mother  resisted  all 
persuasion  to  avail  herself  of.  a  divorce,  although  the  impediment 
continued  for  seven  years,  and  the  spell  was  broken  at  last,  not 
by  priestly  ministrations,  but  by  an  ancient  wise-woman.  Such 
a  cause  was  alleged  when  Philip  Augustus  abandoned  his  bride, 
Ingeburga  of  Denmark,  on  their  marriage-day,  and  Bishop  Durand, 
in  his  Sj>6&uhMn,  Juris,  teUs  us  that  these  oases  were  of  daily  occur- 
rence. Even  so  enlightened  a  man  as  John  of  Salisbury  airs  his 
leai'ning  in  describing  aU  the  varieties  of  magic,  and  is  careful  to 
define  that  if  sorcerers  Mil  men  with  the  violence  of  their  speUs 
it  is  through  the  permission  of  God ;  while  Peter  of  Blois,  if  he 
shows  himself  superior  to  the  vulgar  belief  in  omens,  admits  the 
potency  of  Satanic  suggestiveness  in  the  darker  forms  of  magic.* 
"With  this  universal  belief  in  sorcery  and  in  its  diabolic  origin, 
there  seems  to  have  been  no  thought  of  enforcing  the  severity  of 
the  laws.  About  1030,  Poppo,  Archbishop  of  Treves,  sent  to  a 
nun  a  piece  of  his  cloak  of  which  to  make  him  a  pair  of  shoes  to 
be  worn  in  saying  mass.     She  bewitched  them  so  that  when  he 

*  Synod.  Patricii  c.  16  {Haddan  and  Stubbs,  IL  330).— Gregoi".  PP.  VII.  Re- 
gist.  YIL  31.— Eeginon.  de  Diseip.  Eccles.  ii.  347  sqq.- Biirchartii  Decret.  Lib, 
X.,  Lib.  XIX.  c.  5, — Ivon.  Decroti  P.  xi, — Ivob.  Panorm.  vi.  117;  viii,  61  sciq, — P, 
H.  Decret.  caua.  xxsiii.  Q.  1,  c.  4.— Mall,  Maleflcar,  P.  i.  Q.  8.  — Guibert.  No- 
viogect.  de  Vita  sua  1. 13.— Rigord,  de  Gest,  Phil  Aug.  arm.  1103.— Durandi 
Specul.  Juris  Lib.  it,,  Partic.  iv.,  Rubr.  do  Frigidis,  etc, — Johann.  Sareatieriena, 
Polycrat.  ii.  8-13.— Pet  Blesens.  Epist,  85. 

The  belief  in  "ligatures"  is  oae  of  the  oldest  and  most  universal  of  supersti- 
tions. Herodotus  (ii.  181)  relates  that  Aniaais  who  reigned  in  Egypt  about 
the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  found  himself  thus  nfilicted  when  ho  mar- 
ried the  Cyrenean  princess  Ladice.  Notwithstanding  the  political  importance  of 
maintaining  the  alliance  cemented  by  the  marriage,  he  accused  her  of  employ- 
ing sorcery  and  threatened  her  with  death.  In  her  extremity  she  made  a  vow 
in  the  templo  of  Venus  to  send  a  statue  of  the  goddess  to  Cyrene.  Her  prayer 
was  heard  and  her  life  was  saved. 
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put  them  on  he  found  himself  dying  of  love  for  her.  lie  resisted 
the  desire  and  gave  the  shoes  to  one  of  his  chief  ecclesiastics,  who 
experienced  the  same  effect.  The  experiment  was  tried  with  like 
result  on  all  the  principal  clergy  of  the  cathedral,  and  when  the 
evidence  was  overwhelming  the  fair  offender  was  condemned 
simply  to  expulsion  from  the  convent,  while  Poppo  himself  ex- 
piated his  transient  passion  hy  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land.  It 
was  felt,  however,  that  the  discipline  of  the  nunnery  must  be  dan- 
gerously l&x,  and  the  other  nuns  were  given  the  option  of  adopt- 
ing a  stricter  rule  or  of  dispersion.  They  chose  the  latter,  and 
were  replaced  with  a  body  of  monks.  "When,  in  1074,  a  revolt  in 
Cologne  forced  the  archbishop  to  fly,  it  is  related  among  the  ex- 
cesses of  the  triumphant  rebels  that  they  threw  from  the  walls 
and  killed  a  woman  defamed  for  having  crazed  a  number  of  men 
by  magic  arts.  That  was  regarded  as  a  crime  which  three  cen- 
turies later  would  have  been  a  manifestation  of  praiseworthy  zeal. 
About  the  same  time  a  council  in  Bohemia  warns  the  faithful  not 
to  have  recourse  in  their  troubles  to  sorcerers ;  hut  it  only  pre- 
scribes confession  and  repentance  and  to  abstain  from  a  repetition 
of  the  offence.* 

StiU,  the  accusation  of  sorcery  was  felt  to  be  damaging,  and  as 
it  was  easy  to  bring  and  hard  to  disprove,  it  was  bandied  about 
somewhat  recklessly.  It  was  not  enough  for  Berenger  of  Tours 
to  be  compelled  to  abjure  his  notions  concerning  transubstantia- 
tion,  but  he  was  stigmatized  as  the  most  expert  of  necromancers. 
In  the  bitter  strife  of  Gregory  VII.  with  the  empire,  when,  in 
1080,  the  Synod  of  Brescia  deposed  him  and  elected  "Wiberto  of 
Eavenna  as  antipope,  one  of  the  reasons  alleged  against  him  was 
that  he  was  a  manifest  necromancer — an  art  which  he  was  sup- 
posed to  have  learned  in  Toledo.  The  manner  in  which  partisan- 
ship availed  itself  of  this  method  of  attack  is  curiously  illustrated 
by  the  opposing  accounts  given  of  Liutgarda,  niece  of  Egilbert, 
Archbishop  of  Treves,  at  this  period.  lie  was  a  resolute  imperial- 
ist, and  accepted  his  pallium  from  Wiberto,  after  which  he  made 
Liutgarda  abbess  of  a  convent  in  his  diocese.  The  account  of 
his  episcopate  is  written  by  a  contemporary ;  one  MS.,  which  is 

*  Gest.  Treviror.  Arclikp.  c.  19, — Lambert.  Ilersfeld,  Annal.  ann.  1074.— Ho- 
fler,  Prager  Concilien,  p.  svi. 
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doubtless  the  genuine  one,  describes  ber  as  a  cultured  and  esem- 
plary  woman,  who  ruled  her  nunnery  in  the  service  of  God  for 
forty  years,  leaving  a  happy  memory  behind  her ;  another  MS. 
of  the  same  chronicle  calls  her  a  blasphemous  witch  and  sorceress, 
under  whose  government  the  convent  was  almost  ruined.  After 
the  Church  had  triumphed  over  the  empire,  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand why  such  an  interpolation  should  have  been  made.* 

While  thus  the  ancient  laws  against  sorcery  were  practically 
falhng  into  desuetude  on  the  Continent,  the  legislation  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons  shows  that  in  England  T/yblao  or  witchcraft  was  the 
object  of  greater  solicitude.  About  the  year  900  the  laws  of 
Edward  and  Guthrum  class  witches  and  diviners  with  perjurers, 
murderers,  and  strumpets,  who  are  ordered  to  be  driven  from  the 
land,  with  the  alternatives  of  reforming,  of  being  executed,  or  of 
paying  heavy  flues — a  provision  which  was  repeatedly  re-enacted 
by  succeeding  monarchs  to  the  time  of  Cnut.  Atbelstan  soon 
alter  decreed  that  when  death  was  caused  by  lyUac,  and  the  perpe- 
trator confessed  it,  he  should  pay  with  his  life ;  if  he  denied,  he 
underwent  the  triple  ordeal :  faOing  in  tliis  he  was  imprisoned  for 
four  months,  after  which  his  kinsmen  could  release  him  on  paying 
the  wer-gUd  of  the  slain,  the  heavy  fine  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
shilhngs  to  the  king,  and  giving  security  for  his  good  behavior. 
Towards  the  middle  of  the  tenth  centurj',  Edward  the  Elder  de- 
nounced perpetual  excommunication  for  1/yblac  unless  the  offender 
repented.  In  the  compilation  known  as  the  Laws  of  Henry  I. 
murder  by  sorcery  forfeited  the  privilege  of  redemption  by  paying 
wer-gild,  and  the  perpetrator  was  handed  over  to  the  kinsmen  of 
the  slain,  to  be  dealt  with  at  their  pleasure.  For  minor  injuries 
thus  caused,  redemption  was  allowed  as  in  other  cases,  "When  the 
accused  denied,  he  was  tried  before  the  bishop,  thus  subjecting  this 
offence  to  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.  This  severity  seems  to  have 
changed  with  the  ^Korman  Conquest,  for  "William  the  Conqueror, 
when  besieging  the  Island  of  Ely,  by  advice  of  Ivo  TaiUeboia 
placed  at  the  head  of  his  army  a  sorceress  whose  incantations  were 
expected  to  paralyze  the  resistance  of  the  defenders.  Unluckily 
for  the  scheme,  Hereward  of  Burgh  made  a  flank  attack  on  the 

•  CliroD.  Turon.  ana.  1061.— Cliroii.  Halberstadieiis.  (Leibnit.  8.  R.  Brunsv. 
n.  137-8).— Gcst.  Treviror.  c.  88  (Matteoe  Ampl.  Coll.  IV.  181-3). 
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invaders,  and,  setting  fire  to  the  reeds,  burned  the  sorceress  and 
all  who  were  with  her.* 

When  Olaf  Tryggvesson,  early  in  the  eleventh  century,  endeav- 
ored to  christianize  Norway,  he  recogniaed  the  sorcerers  as  the 
most  formidable  enemies  of  the  faith,  and  handled  them  unspar- 
ingly. At  a  Thing,  or  assembly,  in  Vilien,  he  proclaimed  that  he 
would  banish  all  who  could  be  proved  to  deal  with  spirits  or  in 
mtchcraft,  and  this  he  followed  up  with  proceedings  somewhat 
rigorous.  He  ransacked  the  district  and  had  all  the  sorcerers 
brought  together ;  he  gave  them  a  great  feast  with  plenty  of 
liquor,  and  when  they  were  drunk  he  had  the  house  fired,  so  that 
none  escaped  save  Eyvind  Kellda,  a  grandson  of  Ilarald  Ilarfaager, 
and  a  pecuUarly  obnoxious  wizard,  who  climbed  through  the 
smoke-hole  in  the  roof.  In  the  spring  Olaf  celebrated  Easter  on 
Kormt  Island,  when  thither  ca,me  Eyvind  in  a  long  ship  fully 
manned  with  sorcerers.  Landing,  they  put  on  caps  of  darkness, 
which  rendered  them  invisible,  and  surrounded  themselves  with  a 
thick  mist,  but  when  they  came  to  Augvaldsness,  where  King  Olaf 
lay,  it  became  clear  day  and  they  were  stricken  with  blindness,  so 
that  they  wandered  helplessly  around  till  the  king's  men  seized 
them  and  brought  them  before  him.  He  had  tliera  bound  and 
placed  on  a  rock  which  was  bare  only  at  low  water,  and  Snorri 
Sturlason  says  that  in  his  time  it  was  still  known  as  the  Skerry  of 
Shrieks.  Another  pious  act  related  of  Olaf  illustrates  both  the 
methods  requisite  to  spread  the  gospel  among  the  rugged  heroes 
of  Norway  and  one  of  the  explanations  given  by  the  Christians  of 
the  poweis  of  sorcerers.  Olaf  captured  Eyvind  Kinurif,  a  noted 
sorcerer,  and  sought  to  convert  him,  but  in  vain.  Then  a  pan  of 
fire  was  placed  upon  bis  belly,  which  he  stoically  endured  until  he 
burst  asunder  before  asking  its  removal.  Kegarding  this  tardy 
request  as  a  sign  of  yielding,  Olaf  asked  him  "Eyvind,  wilt  thou 
now  believe  in  Christ  ?"  "  No,"  replied  Eyrind,  "  I  can  take  no 
baptism,  for  I  am  an  evil  spirit  placed  in  a  man's  body  by  Lap- 
land sorcery,  because  in  no  other  way  could  my  father  and  mother 

*  LawsofEclivai'dand  Guthvum,  11. — Laws  of  Ethclred,v.  7.— Cuut  Secular. 
4  (Ed.  KoMerup  Eoseuvinge  p.  3G). — Atiielstou'a  Dooms,  i.  G.— Laws  of  Edivard 
tlie  Elder,  6.— LI.  Heurici  Jssi.  §  1.— Ingulph'B  Chron.  CoHtin.  (Boim's  Edition, 
p.  S58). 
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have  a  child,"  and  with  that  he  died.  Tet  in  the  earliest  Icelandic 
code,  the  Gragds,  compiled  probably  in  1118,  there  is  no  mention 
of  sorcery,  which  seems  to  have  been  left  to  the  spiritual  courts; 
while  in  the  contemporary  ecclesiastical  body  of  law  the  punish- 
ment of  magic  arts  is  only  three  years'  exile,  unless  injury  or  death 
to  man  or  boasfc  has  been  wrought,  when  it  is  perpetual.  In  either 
case  the  accused  is  entitled  to  trial  before  twelve  good  men  and 
true.* 

Elsewhere  thoughout  Europe,  by  the  end  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, the  repression  of  sorcery  seems  to  have  been  well-nigh  aban- 
doned by  both  secular  and  ecclesiastical  authorities.  This  was 
not  because  its  practice  had  been  either  given  up  or  rendered  law- 
ful. In  1149  we  find  Abbot  Wibald  of  Corvey  accusing  "Walter, 
one  of  his  monks,  of  using  diabolical  incantations.  The  cause 
which  led  Alexander  III.,  in  1181,  to  monopohze  for  the  Holy  See 
the  canonization  of  saints  was  that  the  monks  of  the  l^"onnan 
abbey  of  Gristan  were  addicted  to  magic,  and  by  its  means  en- 
deavored to  gain  the  reputation  of  working  miracle ;  during  the 
absence  in  England  of  the  abbot,  the  prior  one  day  got  diunk  at 
dinner  and  struck  with  a  table-knife  two  of  his  monks,  who  retali- 
ated by  beating  him  to  death,  and  he  perished  unhouselled,  yet  by 
evil  arts  the  monks  succeeded  in  inducing  the  people  to  adore  him 
as  a  saint  until  Bishop  Arnoul  of  Lisieux  reported  the  truth  to 
Alexander,  So  easily  were  such  offences  condoned  that  in  the  case 
of  a  priest  who,  to  recover  something  stolen  from  his  church,  em- 
ployed a  magician  and  looked  into  an  astrolabe,  Alexander  only 
ordered  the  punishment  of  a  year's  suspension,  and  this  decision 
was  embodied  by  Gregory  IX.  in  the  canon  law  as  a  precedent  to 
be  followed.  This  method  of  divination  involved  the  invocation 
of  spirits,  and  was  wholly  unlawful,  yet  it  was  employed  without 
scruple.  John  of  Salisbury,  who  died  in  11 81,  relates  that  when 
he  was  a  hoy  he  was  given  to  a  priest  to  be  taught  the  psalms. 
His  instructor  mingled  with  his  sacred  functions  the  practice  of  car 
toptromancy,  and  once  made  use  of  his  pupil  and  an  older  scholar 

■  Olaf  Trjggvesgon's  Saga,  C0,  70,  83  (Laing'a  Heims)mng!tt).— Kristinrettr 
Thorlaks  oc  Ketils,  c.  svi. 

For  the  intimate  connection  between  sorcery  and  malignant  spirits,  see  Finn 
Maguusen's  Priscte  Vet.  Boreal,  irythologiie  Lexicon,  s.  v.  Troll,  pp.  474  sqq. 
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to  look  into  the  polished  basin,  after  due  conjurations  and  the 
use  of  the  holy  chrism.  John  could  see  nothing,  and  was  relieved 
from  further  service  of  the  kind,  but  his  comrade  discerned  shad- 
owy forms  and  thus  was  a  more  useful  subject.  Thus  the  forbid- 
den arts  flourished  with  but  slender  repression,  and  in  this  period 
of  virtual  toleration  they  worked  little  evil,  save  perhaps  an  occa^ 
6ional  case  of  poisoning  in  a  love-potion,* 

It  might  be  expected  that  this  toleration  would  cease  as  the 
human  mind  awakened  and  in  its  gropings  began  to  cultivate 
with  increased  assiduity  the  occult  sciences,  in  the  endeavor  to 
penetrate  the  secrets  of  nature ;  as  scholastic  theology  developed 
itself  into  a  system  which  sought  to  frame  a  theory  of  the  uni- 
verse; as  the  revived  study  of  the  Roman  law  brought  again 
into  view  the  imperial  edicts  against  sorcery,  and  as  the  spiritual 
courts  became  effectively  organized  for  their  enforcement.  Yet 
the  development  of  persecution  was  wonderfully  slow.  The 
Church  had  a  real  and  a  dangerous  enemy  to  combat  in  the  threat- 
ening growth  of  heresj',  and  had  little  thought  to  bestow  on  a 
matter  which  did  not  endanger  the  power  and  privileges  of  the 
hierarchy.  An  occasional  council,  like  that  of  Eouen  in  1189  and 
of  Paris  in  1213,  denounced  the  practitioners  of  magic,  but  there 
was  no  defined  penalty,  and  only  excommunication  was  threatened 
against  them.  Yet  there  was  a  popular  idea  that,  like  heresy, 
burning  was  the  appropriate  punishment,  as  in  the  case,  about  the 
same  period,  of  a  young  cleric  of  Soest  named  Hermann,  who, 
when  vainly  tempted  by  an  unchaste  woman,  was  accused  by  her 
of  magic  arts,  was  condemned  and  burned.  In  the  flames  he  sang 
the  Ave  JMaria  until  silenced  by  a  blading  stick  thrust  into  his 
mouth  by  a  kinsman  of  the  accuser;  but  his  innocenco  shone 


*  Wibaldi Epist.  157  (M.irtene  Ampl,  Coll.  II,  353).— Baron.  Annal.  .inn.  1181, 
No.  6-10.— C.  I  Extra.  xi.v.  S,~C.  3  Estra.  v.  31. — Johan.  Sarcaberions.  Poljcrat. 
c.  xxYJii. 

Catoptromancy  was  a  practice  duly  handed  down  from  classical  times.  Didias 
Juiianus,  during  his  short  reiga,  found  time  to  obtaia  foreknomledgc  of  his  own 
downfeU  and  the  succession  of  Septimius  Scverua,  by  means  of  a  boy  ivho  with 
bandaged  eyes  looked  into  a  mirror  after  proper  spells  bad  beeu  muttered  over 
him  (^l.  Spartiani  Did.  Julian.  7),  and  Hippolytus  of  Porto  gives  U3  in  full  detail 
the  ingenious  frauds  by  which  this  and  similar  feats  were  accowplislicd  (Refut 
omn.  Hares,  rv.  15,  28-40). 
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forth  in  the  miracles  wrought  at  his  grave,  and  a  chapel  was 
bnilt  over  it  which  stood  as  a  warning  against  such  inconsiderate 
zeal.* 

Ccesarius  of  Heisterbach,  to  whom  we  owe  this  incident,  has 
an  ample  store  of  marvels  which  show  that  superstition  was  as 
active  as  ever,  that  men  were  eager  to  gain  what  advantage  they 
could  from  intercourse  with  Satan,  and  that  such  practices  were 
virtually  unrepressed.  He  tells  of  a  certain  ecclesiastic  named 
Philip,  a  celebrated  necromancer,  dead  only  a  few  years  previous, 
apparently  without  trouble  from  Church  or  State.  A  knight 
named  Henry  of  Palkenstein,  who  disbeheved  in  demons,  apphed 
to  him  to  satisfy  his  doubts.  Philip  obligingly  drew  a  circle  with 
a  sword  at  a  cross-roads  and  muttered  his  spells,  when,  with  a  tu- 
mult like  rushing  waters  and  roaring  tempests,  the  demon  came, 
taUor  than  the  trees,  black,  and  of  a  most  fearful  aspect.  The 
knight  kept  irithin  the  charmed  circle  and  escaped  immediate 
ill,  but  lost  his  color,  and  remained  pallid  during  the  few  years 
in  which  he  survived,  A  priest  undertook  the  same  experience, 
but  became  frightened  and  allowed  himself  to  be  dragged  out  of 
the  circle ;  he  was  so  injured  that  he  died  on  the  third  day,  where- 
upon Waleran  of  Luxembourg  piously  confiscated  his  house,  show- 
ing that  immunity  was  not  alwa3'^s  to  be  reckoned  on.f 

Compacts  with  Satan  were  also  not  infrequent.  The  heretics 
burned  at  Besangon  in  1180  were  found  to  have  such  compacts 
inscribed  on  little  rolls  of  parchment  under  the  skin  of  their  arm- 
pits. It  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  historical  fact  of  the  period 
apparently  resting  on  better  authority  than  the  story  of  Ever- 
wach,  who  was  still  living  as  a  monk  of  St.  Nicholas  at  Stalum 
when  Ctesarins  described  his  adventures  as  related  by  eye-wit- 
nesses. He  had  been  steward  of  Theodoric,  Bishop  of  Utrecht, 
whom  he  served  faithfully.  Accused  of  malversation,  he  found 
some  of  his  accounts  missing,  and  in  despair  be  invoked  the  devil, 
saying,  "  Lord,  if  thou  wilfc  help  me  in  my  necessity  I  will  do 
homage  to  thee  and  serve  thee  in  aU  things."    The  devil  appeared. 


"  Concil.  Rotomagens.  nnn.  1180  c.  39  (Bcssiii,  Coucil.  Eotomngens.  I.  97).— 
Concil.  Paris,  ann.  1313  P.  v.  (Mattene  Ampl.  Coll.  VII.  105).— Csesar.  Heisterb. 
IV.  09. 

i  Cxsw.  Heisterb.  t.  9,  3. 
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and  Everwach  accepted  his  conditions  of  renouncing  Christ  and 
the  Virgin  and  paying  him  homage,  after  which  the  accounts 
were  proved  without  difficulty.  Thenceforth  Everwach  was  in  the 
habit  of  openly  saying,  "  Those  who  serve  God  are  wretched  and 
poor,  hut  they  who  believe  in  the  devil  arc  prosperous,"  and  he  de- 
voted himself  to  the  study  of  magic  arts.  It  shows  how  lax  was 
the  discipline  of  the  time,  when,  in  his  zeal  for  Satan,  he  bitterly 
opposed  Master  Oliver,  the  Seholasticus  of  Cologne,  who  preached 
the  cross  in  Utrecht,  and  on  being  reproved  sought  to  slay  him, 
being  only  prevented  by  a  sickness  of  which  ho  died.  lie  was 
plunged  into  hell  and  subjected  to  the  indescribable  torments  of 
the  damned,  but  the  Lord  pitied  him,  and  ho  returned  to  hfe  on 
the  bier  at  Lis  own  funeral.  Thenceforth  he  was  a  changed  man. 
In  company  with  Bishop  Otto  of  Utrecht  he  made  the  pilgrimage 
to  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  inflicting  on  himself  all  manner  of  austeri- 
ties, and  on  his  return  gave  his  property  to  the  Church  and  en- 
tered the  convent  at  Stalnm.  There  is  another  story,  of  a  spend- 
thrift young  knight  near  Li6ge,  who,  after  squandering  his  fort- 
une, was  induced  by  one  of  his  peasants  to  appeal  to  Satan.  On 
the  promise  of  wealth  and  honors  he  renounced  allegiance  to  God 
and  rendered  regular  feudal  homage  to  Satan ;  the  latter,  how- 
ever, required  him  to  also  renounce  the  Virgin,  and  tliis  he  re- 
fused to  do,  wherefore,  on  his  repenting,  he  was  pardoned  at  her 
intercession.* 

These  instances,  which  could  readily  be  multiplied,  ■will  suffice 
to  show  the  tendency  of  popular  thought  and  belief  at  this  period. 
It  is  true  that  Eoger  Bacon,  who  was  in  so  many  things  far  in  ad- 
vance of  the  age,  argued  that  much  of  magic  was  simply  fraud  and 
delusion ;  that  it  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  man  can  summon  and 


"  Cieaar,  Ileisterb.  n.  13;  v.  18;  yii.  33. 

In  spite  of  tlieir  lifelike  contemporary  det    I    th         to   03  d    tly 

founded  on  that  of  Theopliilua  of  Oilicia,  wl     h  li  d         nr    t  y 

during  the  Middle  Ages.    He  wns  arclidenco        til  dbyl      blp 

■when  in  despair  lie  had  recourse  to  Satan,  to  wh       1     g  w  tt         mp    t 

pledginghimself  to  endure  the  pains  of  hell  th  1  ttmty  IIw  frth 
with  restored  to  his  position  and  enjoyed  high  consideration  until,  overwhelmed 
with  remorse,  he  appealed  to  the  Virgin.  By  assiduous  penitence  he  won  her 
aid,  and  she  caused  the  compact  to  be  returned  to  him. — Hroswitha;  de  Lapau 
et  Convers.  Thcophili. 
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dismiss  malignant  spints  at  will,  and  that  it  is  rauch  simpler  to  pray 
directly  to  God  because  demons  can  influence  human  affairs  only 
through  God's  permission.  Even  Bacon,  however,  in  asserting  the 
uselessness  of  charms  and  spells,  gives  as  his  reason  that  their  ef- 
ficacy depended  on  their  being  made  under  certain  aspects  of  the 
heavens,  the  determination  of  which  was  very  diflicult  and  uncer- 
tain. Bacon's  partial  incredulity  only  indicates  the  universality  of 
the  belief  in  less  scientific  minds,  and,  in  view  of  the  activity  as- 
signed to  Satan  in  seelcing  human  agents  and  servitors,  and  the 
ease  with  which  men  could  evoke  him  and  bind  themselves  to  him, 
the  supineness  of  the  Church  with  regard  to  such  offences  is  re- 
markable. The  terrible  excitement  aroused  by  the  persecution  of 
the  Stedingers  and  of  Conrad  of  Marburg's  Luciferans  must  indu- 
bitably have  given  a  stimulus  to  the  belief  in  demonic  agencies. 
Thomas  of  Cantimpr^  tells  us  that  he  had  from  Conrad,  the  Do- 
minican provincial,  as  happening  to  one  of  Conrad  of  Marburg's 
Luciferans,  the  well-known  story  that  the  heretic,  endeavoring  to 
convert  a  friar,  conducted  him  to  a  vast  palace  where  the  Virgin 
sat  enthroned  in  ineffable  splendor  surrounded  by  innumerable 
saints ;  but  the  friar,  who  had  provided  himself  with  a  pyx  contain- 
ing a  consecrated  host,  presented  it  to  the  Virgin  with  a  demand 
that  she  should  adore  her  Son,  when  the  whole  array  vanished  in 
darkn^s.  Yet  this  excitement  left  behind  it  a  reaction  which 
rather  created  indisposition  to  further  persecution.  Pierre  de  Col- 
mieu,  afterwards  Cardinal  of  Albano,  when  Archbishop  of  Rouen, 
in  1335,  included  invoking  and  sacrificing  to  demons  and  the  use 
of  the  sacraments  in  sorcery  only  among  the  cases  reserved  to  the 
bishops  for  granting  absolution ;  and  the  cursory  allusion  to  the 
subject  by  Bishop  Durand  in  his  Speculum  Juris  shows  that,  for  at 
least  a  half-century  later,  the  subject  attracted  httle  attention  in 
the  ecclesiastical  courts.  A  synod  of  Anjou,  in  1294,  declares  that 
according  to  the  canons  priests  should  expel  from  their  parishes 
all  diviners,  soothsayers,  sorcerers,  and  the  like,  and  laments  that 
they  were  permitted  to  increase  and  multiply  without  hindrance, 
to  remedy  which  all  who  know  of  such  persons  are  ordered  to  re- 
port them  to  the  episcopal  court,  in  order  that  their  horrible  malig- 
nity may  be  restrained.* 


•  Rogeri  Bacon  Epist.  de  Secretis  Operibus  Artis  c  i.,  ii.  (M.  R  Series,  pp 
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Still  more  remarkable  is  the  indifference  of  secular  jurists  and 
lawgivers  during  the  thirteenth  century,  when  the  jurisprudence 
of  Europe  was  developing  and  assuming  definite  shape.  In  Eng- 
land there  is  a  strong  contrast  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  in 
the  silence  respecting  sorcery  in  Glanvill,  Bracton,  the  Eleta,  and 
Britton.  The  latter,  in  describing  the  circuits  of  the  sheriffs,  gives 
an  elaborate  enumeration  of  the  offences  about  which  tht^y  are  to 
make  inquisition,  including  renegades  and  misbelievers,  but  omit- 
ting sorcery,  and  the  same  omission  is  observable  in  the  minute 
instructions  given  by  Edward  I.  to  the  sheriffs  in  tlie  Statute  of 
Kuddlan  in  1283,  although  Peter,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  m  his  instruc- 
tions to  confessors  in  1287,  mentions  sorcerers  and  demon-worship- 
pers among  the  criminals  to  whom  they  are  to  assign  penance.  It 
is  true  that  Horn's  Myrror  of  Justice  classes  sorcery  and  heresy 
together  as  ma^estas,  op  treason  to  the  King  of  Heaven,  and  we 
may  assume  that  both  were  liable  to  the  same  penalty,  though 
neither  were  actively  prosecuted.  It  is  the  same  with  the  mediie- 
val  laws  of  Scotland  as  collected  by  Skene.  The  Iter  CamerarU 
embodies  detailed  instructions  for  the  inquests  to  be  held  by  the 
royal  chamberlain  in  his  circuits,  but  in  the  long  list  of  crimes  and 
misdemeanors  requiring  investigation  there  is  no  allusion  to  sor- 
cery or  divination.* 

It  is  nearly  the  same  in  French  jurisprudence.  The  ConseU 
of  Pierre  de  Fontaines  and  the  so-caUed  MtabUssements  of  St.  Louis 
contain  no  references  to  sorcery.  The  Livres  do  JosUce  et  de 
Plet,  though  based  on  the  Eoraan  law,  makes  no  mention  of  it  in 
its  long  list  of  crimes  and  penalties,  although  incidentally  an  im- 
perial law  is  said  to  apply  to  those  who  slay  by  poisons  or  en- 
chantments. Beaumanoir,  however,  though  he  seems  only  to  know 
of  sorcery  employed  to  excite  love,  tells  us  that  it  is  wholly  under 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction ;  its  practitioners  err  in  the  faith,  and  thus 
are  justiciable  by  the  Church,  which  summons  them  to  abandon 
their  errors,  and  in  case  of  refusal  condemns  them  as  misbelievers. 
Then  secular  justice  lays  hold  of  them  and  inflicts  death  if  it  ap- 

633-7). — -Til.  Cantimprat.  Eonum  univcr'wil.  Lib,  ii,  c,  56. — Prcecept.  Antiq.  Ro- 
tomag.  c.  109  (Bessin,  Concil.  Rotomagcns.  II.  67,  76).— Duranai  SpecuL  Juns 
Lib,  IT.  Partio.  iv.  Rubr,  de  Sortilegiia.— Synod.  Andegavens,  ann.  1S94  c.  3 
(D'Achery,L737). 

"  Brittoii,  ch.  SO.— Owen's Law3  andlnatitutes  of  "Wales,  IL  BlO-3.— P,  Eson. 
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pears  that  their  sorcery  may  bring  death  on  man  or  woman,  while 
if  there  is  no  danger  of  this,  it  imprisons  them  until  they  recant. 
Thus  sorcery  is  heresy  cognizable  by  the  Church  only,  and  punish- 
able when  abjured  only  by  penitence ;  yet,  when  the  obstinate  sorcer- 
er is  handed  over  to  the  secular  arm,  in  place  of  being  burned  like  a 
Waldensian  refusing  to  swear,  the  character  of  his  heresy  is  weighed 
by  the  secular  court,  and  if  its  intent  be  not  homicide  he  is  simply 
imprisoned  until  he  recants,  showing  that  sorcery  was  treated  as 
the  least  dangerous  form  of  heresy.  Beaumanoir'a  assertion  of 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  is  confirmed  by  a  contemporaneous  de- 
cision of  the  Parlement  of  Paris  in  1282,  in  the  case  of  some 
women  arrested  as  sorceresses  in  Senlis  and  tried  by  the  maire 
and  jurats.  The  Bishop  of  Senlis  claimed  them,  as  their  offence 
pertained  to  his  court ;  the  magistrates  asserted  their  jurisdiction, 
especially  as  there  had  been  cutting  of  skin  and  effusion  of  blood, 
and  the  Parlement,  after  due  deliberation,  ordered  the  women  de- 
livered to  the  spiritual  court.  Yet,  though  this  was  the  law  at  the 
time,  it  did  not  long  remain  so.  Under  the  ancestral  systems  of 
criminal  practice,  when  conviction  or  acquittal  in  doubtful  eases 
depended  on  the  ordeal  or  the  judicial  duel  or  on  compurgation, 
the  secular  couri;s  were  poorly  equipped  for  determining  guilt  in 
a  crime  so  obscure,  and  they  naturally  abandoned  it  to  the  en- 
croachments of  the  spiritual  tribunals.  As  the  use  of  torture,  how- 
ever, gradually  spread,  the  lay  oflicials  became  quite  as  competent 
as  the  ecclesiastical  to  wring  confession  and  conviction  from  the 
accused,  and  they  speedily  arrogated  to  themselves  the  cognizance 
of  such  cases.  At  the  South,  where  the  Inquisition  had  familiarized 
them  with  the  use  of  torture  at  an  earlier  period,  we  already,  in 
12T4  and  12'('5,  hear  of  an  inquest  held  and  of  wizards  and  witches 
put  to  death  by  the  royal  ofBeials  in  Toulouse,  In  the  North, 
the  trials  of  the  Templars  accustomed  the  public  mind  to  the  use 
of  torture,  and  demonstrated  its  efficiency,  so  that  the  lay  courts 
speedily  came  to  have  no  hesitation  in  exercising  jurisdiction 
over  sorcery.  In  1314  Petronille  de  Valette  was  executed  in  Paris 
as  a  sorceress.  She  had  implicated  Pierre,  a  merchant  of  Poitiers, 
and  his  nephew  Perrot.    They  were  forthwith  put  to  the  ban  and 

Siuninula  esigondi  Confess.  (Harduin  VII.  IISO). — Myrror  of  Justice  c.  i.  §4;  c. 
II.  §  S3;  c.  m.  5  14.— Regiam  Majest.  Scotiie,  Edbburgi,  1609,  fol.  16S-7. 
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their  property  sequestrated,  but  at  the  place  of  execution  Petro- 
nille  hatl  exculpated  them,  declaring  them  innocent  on  the  peril 
of  her  soul.  They  hastened  to  Paris  and  purged  themselves,  and 
the  Parlement,  May  8,  13i4r,  ordered  the  Seneschal  of  Poitou  to 
withdraw  the  proceedings  and  release  the  property.  Sorcery  was 
now  beginning  to  be  energetically  suppressed,  and  henceforth  we 
shall  see  it  occupy  the  peculiar  position  of  a  crime  justiciable  by 
both  the  ecclesiastical  and  secular  courts.* 

Spain  had  been  exposed  to  a  peculiarly  active  infection.  The 
fatahstio  behef  of  the  Saracens  naturally  predisposed  them  to  the 
arts  of  divination ;  they  cultivated  the  occult  sciences  more  zeal- 
ously than  any  other  race,  and  they  were  regarded  throughout 
Europe  as  the  most  skilled  teachers  and  practitioners  of  sorcery. 
In  the  school  of  Cordoba  there  were  two  professors  of  astrology, 
three  of  necromancy,  pyromancy,  and  geomancy,  and  one  of  the 
Ars  JVotoria,  all  of  whom  lectured  daily.  Arabic  bibliographers 
enumerate  seven  thousand  seven  hundred  writers  on  the  interpre- 
tation of  dreams,  and  as  many  more  who  won  distinction  as  ex- 
pounders of  goetic  magic.  Intercourse  with  the  Moriscos  natu- 
rally stimulated  among  the  Christians  the  thirst  for  forbidden 
knowledge,  and  as  the  Christian  boundaries  advanced,  there  was 
left  in  the  conquered  territories  a  large  subject  population  allowed 
to  retain  its  religion,  and  propagate  the  beliefs  which  had  so  irre- 
sistible an  attraction.  It  was  in  vain  that,  in  845,  Eamiro  I.  of 
Asturias  burned  a  large  number  of  sorcerers,  including  many  Jew- 
ish astrologers.  Such  exhibitions  of  severity  virere  spasmodic, 
while  the  denunciation  of  superstitions  in  the  councils  occasionally 
held  indicate  the  continued  prevalence  of  the  evil  without  the  appli- 
cation of  an  effective  remedy.  Queen  Urraca  of  Castile,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  twelfth  century,  describes  her  former  husband,  Alonso 
el  Batallador  of  Aragon,  as  wholly  given  to  divination,  and  the 
augury  of  birds,  and  about  1220,  Pedro  iluiioz,  Archbishop  of  San- 
tiago, was  so  defamed  for  necromancy  that  by  order  of  llonorius 
III.  he  was  relegated  to  the  hermitage  of  San  Lorenzo.  The  an- 
cient "Wisigothic  Law,  or  Fuero  Juzgo,  was  for  a  time  almost  lost 
sight  of  in  the  innumerable  local  f'ueros  which  sprang  up,  until  in 

•  Livrea  de  Jostice  et  de  Plet,  pp.  177-83, 284  (Dig.  XLvra.  viii.  3.,  Marcia- 
nuB).— Eeaumanoir,  Coutumes  du  BcauToisia,  Cap.  si.  §§  35,  26.— Olim,  II.  305, 
ei9.-Vais80tte,  lY.  17-18 ;  Chron.  EardJn,  lb.  IV.  Pr.  5. 
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the  eleventh  centurj'  it  was  rehabilitated  by  ^Fernando  I.  of  Cas- 
tile. In  Aragon,  Jayme  I.,  el  Conquistador,  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, when  recasting  the  Fuero  of  Aragon  and  granting  the  Fuero 
of  Valencia,  introduced  penalties  for  sorcery  similar  to  those  of 
the  Fuero  Juzgo.*  Thus  the  Wisigothie  legislation  was  practical- 
ly in  force  until,  about  1260,  Alonzo  the  "Wise,  of  Castile,  issued  his 
code  known  as  the  Siete  Partidas,  in  which  aU  branches  of  magic 
are  treated  as  completely  under  the  secular  power  and  in  a  fashion 
singularly  rationalistic.  There  is  no  allusion  to  heresy  or  to  any 
spiritual  ofEence  involved  in  occult  science,  which  is  to  be  rewarded 
or  punished  as  it  is  employed  for  good  or  evil.  Astrology  is  one 
of  the  seven  liberal  arts ;  its  conclusions  are  drawn  from  the  courses 
of  the  stars  as  expounded  by  Ptolemy  and  other  sages ;  when  an 
astrologer  is  applied  to  for  the  recovery  of  lost  or  stolen  goods,  and 
designates  where  they  are  to  be  found,  the  party  aggrieved  has  no 
recouree  against  him  for  the  dishonor  inflicted,  because  he  has  only 
answered  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  his  art.  But  if  he  is  a 
deceiver,  who  pretends  to  know  that  whereof  he  is  ignorant,  the 
complainant  can  have  him  punished  as  a  common  sorcerer.  These 
sorcerers  and  diviners  who  pretend  to  reveal  the  future  and  the 
unknown  by  augury,  or  lots,  or  hydromaucy,  or  crystallomancy,  or 
by  the  head  of  a  dead  man,  or  the  palm  of  a  virgin,  are  deceivers. 
So  are  necromancers  who  work  by  tlie  invocation  of  evil  spirits, 
which  is  displeasing  to  God  and  injurious  to  man.  Philtres  and 
love-potions  and  figurines,  to  inspire  desire  or  aversion,  are  also 
condemned  as  often  causing  death  and  permanent  infirmity,  and 
all  these  practitioners  and  cheats  are  to  be  put  to  death  when  duly 
convicted,  while  those  who  shelter  them  are  to  be  banished.  But 
those  who  use  incantations  for  a  good  purpose,  such  as  casting  out 
devils  from  the  possessed,  or  removing  hgatures  between  married 
folk,  or  for  dissolving  a  hail-cloud  or  fog  which  threatens  the  har- 
vests, or  for  destroying  locusts  or  caterpiUars,  are  not  to  be  pun- 
ished, but  rather  to  be  rewarded.! 

-  Jose  Amador  de  los  Eios  (Revista  5e  Espana,  T.  XVH.  pp.  383, 884-5,  3S8, 
3S3-3;  T.  SVHI.  p.  6).— Concil  Legionens.  ann.  1012  c.  19;  C.  Compostellnn. 
ann.  1031  c.  6 ;  C.  Coyacens.  ann.  1050  c.  4 ;  C.  Compostellan.  ann,  1056  c.  0 
(Aguitre,  IV.  338,  396, 406, 414).— Histor.  Compostellan.  Lib.  I.  c.  Ixiv.— Pelajo, 
Heterodosoa  Espanoles,!.  590. 

+  Partidaa,  P.  th.  Tit.  ix. !.  17 ;  Tit.  xxiii.  IL  1,  3,  3. 
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Italy  affords  us  the  earliest  example  of  medijcyal  legislation  on 
the  subject.  In  the  first  half  of  the  twelfth  century  tlie  Iforman 
king  of  the  two  Sicihes,  Roger,  threatened  punishment  for  com- 
pounding a  love-potion,  even  though  no  injury  resulted  from  it. 
The  next  recorded  measure  is  found  in  the  earliest  known  statutes 
of  Venice,  by  the  Doge  Orlo  Malipieri  in  1181,  which  contain  pro- 
visions for  the  punishment  of  poisoning  and  sorcery,  Prederic  II. 
was  accused  by  his  ecclesiastical  adversaries  of  surrounding  him- 
self with  Saracenic  astrologers  and  diviners,  whom  he  employed 
as  counsellors,  and  who  practised  for  his  benefit  all  the  forbidden 
arts  of  augury  by  the  flight  of  birds  and  the  entrails  of  victims, 
bat  though  I'rederic  shared  the  universal  belief  of  his  age  in  keep- 
ing in  hia  service  a  corps  of  astrologers  with  Master  Theodore  at 
their  head,  and  was  addicted  to  the  science  of  physiognomy,  he 
was  too  nearly  a  sceptic  to  have  faith  in  vulgar  sorcery.  His  rep- 
utation merely  shared  the  fate  of  that  of  his -protege,  Michael  Scot, 
who  translated  for  hint  philosophical  treatises  of  Averrhoes  and 
Avicenna,  In  his  coUection  of  laws  known  as  the  Sicihan  Consti- 
tutions, he  retained  indeed  the  law  of  King  Koger  just  alluded  to, 
and  added  to  it  a  provision  that  those  who  administer  love-potions, 
or  noxious,  illicit,  or  exorcised  food  for  such  purposes,  shall  be  put 
to  death  if  the  recipient  loses  his  life  or  senses,  while  if  no  harm 
ensues  they  shall  suffer  confiscation  and  a  year's  imprisonment, 
but  this  was  merely  a  concession  to  current  necessities,  and  he  was 
careful  to  accompany  it  with  a  declaration  that  the  iniluencing  of 
love  or  hatred  by  meat  or  drink  was  a  fable,  and  he  took  no  note 
in  his  code  of  any  other  form  of  magic.  In  the  Latin  kingdoms  of 
the  East  the  Assises  de  Jerusalem  and  the  Assises  d'Antioch  are 
silent  on  the  subject,  unless  it  may  be  deemed  to  be  comprised  in 
a  general  clause  in  the  former,  declaring  that  all  malefactors  and 
all  bad  men  and  bad  women  shall  be  put  to  death.  Yet,  that  sor- 
cery was  punished  throughout  Italy,  and  was  regarded  as  subject 
to  the  secular  tribunals,  is  shown  by  an  expression  in  the  bull  Ad 
etctirpcmda  of  Innocent  IV.  in  1253,  ordering  all  potentates  in 
public  assembly  to  put  heretics  to  the  ban  as  though  they  were 
sorcerers.* 


*  Constitt.  SicTtlar.  iii.  slii.  1-3.— Cechetti,  La  BepuWica  di  Vonizia  e  1j 
Corte  di  Roma  I.  15. — Cliron.  Benoniens.  Lib.  iv.  c.  4  {D'Acliery  II.  631).— 
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In  Germaa  legislation  the  Treuga  Renrici,  about  1234,  contains 
the  earliest  reference  to  sorcery,  classing  it  with  heresy  and  leaving 
the  punishment  to  the  discretion  of  the  judge ;  but  the  Kayser- 
Eeeht,  the  Sachsische  Weichbild,  and  the  liiehstich  Landrecht 
contain  no  allusion  to  it.  In  the  Sachsenspiegel  it  is  curtly  in- 
cluded with  heresy  and  poisoning  as  punishable  with  burning,  and 
there  is  the  same  proYision  in  the  Sehwabenspiegel,  while  in  a 
later  recension  of  the  latter  the  subject  is  developed  by  providing 
that  whoever,  man  or  woman,  practises  sorcery  or  invokes  the 
devil  by  words  or  otherwise,  shall  be  burned  or  exposed  to  a 
harsher  death  at  the  discretion  of  the  judge,  for  he  has  renounced 
Christ  and  given  himself  to  Satan.  In  this  it  is  evident  that  the 
spiritual  offence  is  alone  kept  in  view,  without  regard  to  evil  at- 
tempted or  performed,  and  it  would  further  seem  that  the  matter 
was  within  the  competence  of  the  secular  courts.  The  earliest 
legislation  of  the  Prussian  marches,  about  1310,  speciiies  for  sor- 
cerers the  loss  of  an  ear,  branding  on  the  cheek,  exile,  or  heavy 
fines,  but  says  nothing  of  capital  punishment.  Among  the  ITorse- 
men  the  temper  of  legislation  on  the  subject  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Jarnsida,  compiled  in  1258  by  Hako  Hakonsen  for  his  Icelandic 
subjects,  and  the  almost  identical  Leges  GulatJiingensea,  issued  by 

Huillard-Brfehollcs,  Introd.  pp.  dxxv.,  dxxx.— Assises  de  Jeiusalcm,  Baisse  Court 
c.  271  (Ed.  Kaasler,  Stuttgart,  1889).— Mag.  Bull.  Rom.  I.  91. 
Frederic's  reputation  is  indicated  in  the  lines— 

"  Amiait  aatrologoa  et  magos  et  vates. 
Beelzebub  et  Astarotb,  proprios  penates 
Tenebrarum  consulens  per  quoa  potestates 
Spreverat  Icclesiam  ct  mundi  magnates." 

{HuillEird-Breholles,  1.  c). 
And  Michael  Scot,  to  succeeding  generations,  was  not  the  philosopher,  but  tlio 
magician— 

"Micliele  Scotto  fu,  che  veramenfc 
Delle  magiohe  frodo  seppe  11  ^uco  "—(Inferno,  ss.) 
whose  wonders  arc  commemorated  in  the  "Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel" — 
"  In  these  fair  climes  it  was  my  lot 
To  meet  the  wondrous  Michael  Scott, 

A  wizard  of  such  dreaded  fame 
That  when  in  Salamanca's  cave 
Him  listed  bis  magic  wand  to  wave, 
The  bells  would  ring  in  N6tre  Dame." 
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his  son,  Magnus  Hakonsen,  in  3274,  which  for  five  hnndred  years 
remamed  the  common  law  of  Jifonvay.  Magic,  divination,  and 
the  evocation  of  the  dead  are  unpardonable  crimes,  punished  with 
death  and  confiscation ;  but  the  accused  can  purge  himself  with 
twelve  compurgators,  according  to  the  Jarnsida,  and  with  six, 
according  to  the  code  of  Gula,  thus  showing  that  the  crime  was 
subject  to  the  secular  courts.* 

■  In  Sweden  there  is  no  allusion  to  sorcery  in  the  laws  compiled 
early  in  the  thirteenth  century  by  Andreas,  Archbishop  of  Lun- 
den ;  but  in  those  issued  by  King  Christopher  in  1441,  attempts 
on  life  by  poison  or  sorcery  are  punished  with  the  wheel  for  men 
and  lapidation  for  women,  and  are  tried  by  the  Namd — a  sort  of 
permanent  jury  of  twelve  men  selected  in  each  district  as  judges. 
In  Denmark  the  laws  in  force  until  the  sixteenth  century  were 
singularly  nuld.  The  accused  had  the  right  of  defence  with  se- 
lected compurgators ;  the  punishment  for  a  first  offence  was  in- 
famy and  withdrawal  of  the  sacraments ;  for  relapse,  imprison- 
ment, and  finally  death  for  persistent  offending.  In  Sleswick  the 
ancient  code  of  the  thirteenth  century  makes  no  provision  for  sor- 
cery, nor  does  that  of  the  free  Frisians  in  the  fourteenth.  That 
this  leniency  was  not  the  result  of  outgrowing  the  ancient  super- 
stitions we  learn  from  Olaus  Magnus,  who  characterizes  the  whole 
H^orthem  regions  as  literally  the  seat  of  Satan.f  In  all  this  con- 
fused and  varying  legislation  we  can  trace  a  distinct  tendency  to 
increased  severity  after  the  thirteenth  century. 

The  shght  attention  paid  in  the  thirteenth  century  by  the 
Church  to  a  crime  so  abhorrent  as  sorcery  is  proved  by  the  fact 


•  Treugn,  Honrici,  No.  31  (Biihlau,  Nove  Coustlt.  Dom.  Alberti,  Weimar,  1858, 
p.  78).  —  Sachsenspiegel  Lib.  ir.  c.  13.— Scliwabenspiegei,  c.  cxtl  §  12  {Ed. 
Senckenbei-g);  Cod,  Uffenbacb.  c.  ccLSXi.  §  6.— Lilicntlial,  Die  Iloscnprocessc 
der  beideii  StSdten  Bmunsberg,  Kfinigsberg,  1801,  p.  70.— larnsida,  Mannhelge 
c.  vL,  XXV.  (Ed.  Haiiiia;,  1847,  pp.  23, 40).--Ll.  Gulatbingeus.  Manubclgc-Bolkr, 
c  iv.,  sxv.  (Bd.  Hafniffi,  1817,  pp.  137,  107). 

t  Leges  Soanito  Provin.  Andrea)  Sunouis  Arcliiep.  Lundon.  (Thoraon,  Skanske 
Lov,  Kjobenhavn,  1853).— Raguald.  Ingoi-mund,  LI.  Suecor.  Lib.  x.  c.  5  (Stock- 
holmise,  1G14).— Caniit.  Episo.  Vibei^ns.  Exposit.  Tjogura  Jucia;  Lib.  ni.  c.  Ixis. 
(HafniEe,  1308).— Ancher,  Farrago  Legum  Antiq.  Daiiim  (Ilafniaj,  1770).— Leges 
Opstalbomicas  anu.  1323  (Gaertner  Saxonum  Leges  Trcs,  Lipsias,  1730).— Olai 
Magni  de  Gent.  Septentrion.  Lib,  m.  c.  33. 
III.— 23 
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that  when  the  Inquisition  was  organized  it  was  for  a  considerable 
time  restrained  from  jurisdiction  over  this  class  of  offences.  In 
1248  tho  Council  of  Valence,  while  prescribing  to  inquisitois  the 
course  to  be  pursued  with  heretics,  directs  sorcerers  to  be  delivered 
to  the  bishops,  to  be  imprisoned  or  otherwise  punished.  In  various 
councils,  moreover,  during  the  next  sixty  years  the  matter  is  al- 
luded to,  showing  that  it  was  constantly  becoming  an  object  of 
increased  solicitude,  but  the  penalty  threatened  is  only  excommu- 
nication. In  that  of  Treves,  for  instance,  in  1310,  which  is  very 
full  in  its  description  of  the  forbidden  arts,  all  parish  prints  are 
ordered  to  prohibit  them ;  but  the  penalty  proposed  for  disobedi- 
ence is  only  withdrawal  of  tho  sacraments,  to  be  followed,  in  case 
of  continued  obduracy,  by  excommunication  and  other  remedies  of 
the  law  administered  by  the  Ordinaries ;  thus  manifesting  a  leni- 
ency almost  inexplicable.  That  the  Church,  indeed,  was  disposed 
to  be  more  rktional  than  the  people,  is  visible  in  a  case  occurring 
in  12T9  at  Huffach,  in  Alsace,  when  a  Dominican  nun  was  accused 
of  having  baptized  a  waxen  image  after  the  fashion  of  those  who 
desired  either  to  destroy  an  enemy  or  to  win  a  lover.  The  peas- 
ants carried  her  to  a  field  and  would  have  burned  her,  had  she  not 
been  rescued  by  the  friars.* 

Yet,  as  tho  Inquisition  perfected  its  organization  and  grew 
conscious  of  its  strength,  it  naturally  sought  to  extend  its  sphere 
of  activity,  and  in  1257  the  question  was  put  to  Alexander  IV. 
whether  it  ought  not  to  take  cognizance  of  divination  and  sorcery- 
In  his  bull.  Quod  sttper  nomiuUis,  which  was  repeatedly  reissued 
by  his  successors,  Alexander  replied  that  inquisitors  are  not  to  be 
diverted  from  their  duties  by  other  occupations,  and  are  to  leave 
such  offenders  to  their  regular  judges,  unless  there  is  manifest 
heresy  inrolved,  and  this  rule,  at  the  end  of  the  century,  was  em- 
bodied in  the  canon  law  by  Boniface  Till.     The  Inquisition  being 


*  Cnncil.  Valentin,  aim.  1248  c.  13  (Hai'duin.  VII.  437).  — 0.  CeDoraaneiis. 
ann.  1248  (Martene  Ampl.  Coll.  VII.  1377).— C.  Mogunt.  anii.  ISGl  c.  30  {Saxtr 
zeim  ni.  a04).— C.  Niigaroliens.  ann.  1390  c.  4  (Hard.  VII  1161).~0.  Baiocens. 
ann.  1300  c.  63  ni>-  VII.  1334).  — C,  Trevcreus.  ana.  1810  c.  79-84  (Martene 
ThBsaur.  IV.  257-8).— C.  Palentiii.  ann.  1333  c.  34  (Hard.  VII,  1480).~C.  Sal- 
manticena.  ann.  1335  c.  15  (lb.  VII.  1973-4).— Annal.  Domin.  Colmarieas.  ann. 
1379  (Urstisii  11  Ifl). 
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thus  in  possession  of  a  portion  of  the  field,  rapidly  extended  its 
jurisdiction.  There  was  no  limitation  expressed  when  the  pious 
Alfonse  of  Toulouse  and  his  wife  Jeanne,  in  1270,  at  Aigues- 
mortes,  when  starting  on  the  crusade  of  Tunis,  issued  letters-patent 
conceding  that  their  servants  and  household  should  be  answerable 
to  the  Inquisition  for  abjuration  of  the  faith,  Iicresy,  magic,  sor- 
cery, and  perjury.  It  is  doubtless  to  this  extension  of  the  inquisi- 
torial jurisdiction  that  we  may  attribute  the  increasing  rigor  which 
henceforth  marked  the  persecution  of  sorcery.* 

Alexander's  definition,  it  is  true,  had  left  open  for  discussion  a 
tolerably  wide  and  intricate  class  of  questions  as  to  the  degree  of 
heresy  involved  in  the  occult  arts,  but  in  time  these  came  all  to  be 
decided  "in  favor  of  the  faith,"  It  was  not  simply  the  worship  of 
demons  and  making  pacts  with  Satan  that  Vv'ere  recognized  as  he- 
retical by  the  subtle  casuistry  of  the  inquisitors.  A  figurine  to  be 
effective  required  to  be  baptized,  and  this  argued  an  heretical  no- 
tion as  to  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  and  the  same  was  tho  case  as 
to  the  sacrament  of  the  altar  in  the  various  superstitious  uses  to 
which  tho  Eucharist  was  put.  Scarce  any  of  the  arts  of  the 
diviner  in  forecasting  the  future  or  in  tracing  stolen  articles  could 
be  exercised  without  what  the  inquisitors  assumed  to  be  at  least  a 
tacit  invocation  of  demons.  i''or  this,  in  fact,  thoy  had  the  author- 
ity of  John  of  Sahsbury,  who,  as  early  as  the  twelfth  centuiy, 
argued  that  all  divination  is  an  invocation  of  demons ;  for  if  the 
operator  offers  no  other  sacrifice,  he  sacrifices  his  body  in  perform- 
ing the  operation.  This  refinement  was  not  reduced  to  practice, 
but  in  time  the  ingenious  dilemma  was  invented  that  a  man  who 
invoked  a  demon,  thinking  it  to  be  no  sin,  was  a  manifest  heretic  ; 
if  he  knew  it  to  be  a  sin  he  was  not  a  heretic,  but  was  to  be  classed 
with  heretics,  while  to  expect  a  demon  to  tell  tho  truth  is  the  act 
of  a  heretic.  To  ask  of  a  demon,  even  without  adoration,  that 
which  depends  upon  the  mU  of  God,  or  of  man,  or  upon  the  future, 
indicated  heretical  notions  as  to  the  power  of  demons.  In  short, 
as  Sylvester  Prierias  says,  it  is  not  necessary  to  inquire  into  the 
motives  of  those  who  invoke  demons — -they  are  all  heretics,  real 
or  presumptive.    Love-potions  and  philtres,  by  a  similar  system  of 

•  Kajnald.  ann.  1258,  No.  38.— Pottliast.  No.  17745, 18306.— Kjmeric.  p.  133. 
— C.  8,  §  4,  Sexto  V.  3.— Ohroa.  Bardin.  ann.  1270  (Vaissette,  IV.  Pr.  5). 
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exegesis,  were  hei^tical,  and  so  were  spells  and  charms  to  cure  dis- 
ease, the  gathering  of  herbs  while  kneeling,  face  to  the  east,  and 
repeating  the  Paternoster,  and  all  the  other  de^dces  which  fraud 
and  superstition  had  imposed  on  popular  credulity.  Alchemy  was 
one  of  the  sept  ars  demonials,  for  the  aid  of  Satan  was  necessary 
to  the  transmutation  of  metals,  and  the  Philosopher's  Stone  was 
only  to  be  obtained  by  spells  and  charms ;  although  Boger  Bacon, 
in  his  zeal  for  practical  science,  assumes  that  both  objects  could  be 
obtained  by  purely  natural  means,  and  that  human  life  could  be 
prolonged  for  several  centuries*  In  1328  the  Inquisition  of  Car- 
cassonne condemned  the  Art  of  St.  George,  through  which  buried 
treasure  was-  sought  by  spreading  oil  on  a  finger-nail  with  certain 
conjurations,  and  making  a  young  child  look  upon  it  and  teU  what 
he  saw.  Then  there  was  tlie  Notory  Art,  communicated  by  God 
to  Solomon,  and  tl-ansmitted  through  ApoUonius  of  Tyana,  which 
taught  the  power  of  the  Names  and  Words  of  God,  and  operated 
through  prayers  and  formidas  consisting  of  unknown  polysylla- 
bles, by  which  all  knowledge,  memory,  eloquence,  and  virtue  can 
be  obtained  in  the  space  of  a  month— a  harmless  delusion  enough, 
which  Eoger  Bacon  pronounces  to  be  one  of  the  figments  of  the 
magicians,  but  Thomas  Aquinas  and  Ciruelo  prove  that  it  operates 


"  Arehivea  de  Vlnq.  de  Carc,  (Doat,  XXVII.  7).— Bern.  Gnidon.  Practica,  P. 
in.  c.  43,  4S,~Th.  Aquin.  Summ.  Sec  Sec.  xc-  2 ;  xcv.  4.— Johann.  Saresberiens, 
Polycrat.  c.  xxviii.— Bern.  Basin  de  ATtibns  Magife,  conolus.  iij.-ix. — Priotiat. 
de  Strigimagar.  Lib.  iil,  c.  1. — Ejioeric.  pp.  343,  443.~Aloiiso  de  Spina,  For- 
talic.  Fidei,  fol.  51,  284.— Eevelat.  S.  Brigittaj  Lib.  vii.  c.  38.— Arcbidiae.  Gloas. 
swper  c.  acematus  §  »ane  (Eymeric.  303). — Eogeri  Bacon  Op.  Tert.  c.  xii.;  Epist. 
de  Secret.  Operibus  Artia  c,  vi.,  vii.,  ix.-xi. 

When,  in  14T3,  some  Carmelites  of  Bolpgna  asserted  that  it  was  not  lieretical 
to  obtain  responses  from  demons,  Sistus  IV.  promptly  ordered  an  inyestigation, 
and  directed  the  results  to  be  transmitted  to  him  nntler  seal. — Pegnaj  Append, 
ad  Eymeric.  p.  83. 

Bernardo  di  Como  draws  the  nice  distinction  that  it  is  not  heretical  to  invoke 
the  devil  to  obtain  the  illicit  love  of  a  woman,  for  tbo  functioa  of  Satan  is  that 
of  a  tempter. — Bemardi  Comens.  Lucerna  Inquisit.  s.  v.  Dammies,  No.  3. 

In  1471  the  arts  of  printing  and  alchemy  -were  coupled  together  aa  reprehen- 
sible by  the  Observantine  Franciscans,  and  their  practice  was  forbidden  under 
pain  of  disgrace  and  removal.     Friar  John  Neyseeser  disobeyed  this  rule,  and 

"  apostatized  "  to  the  Conventual  brancJj  of  the  Order,  which  was  less  rigid. 

Chroa.  Glassberger  ann.  1471. 
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solely  through  the  devil.  A  monk  was  seized  in  Paris  in  1323  for 
possessing  a  book  on  the  subject ;  his  book  was  burned,  and  he 
probably  escaped  with  abjuration  and  penance.* 

The  most  prominent  and  most  puzzling  to  the  lawgiver  of  all 
the  occult  arts  was  astrology.  This  was  a  purely  Eastern  science — 
the  product  of  the  Chaldean  plains  and  of  the  Nile  valley,  unlaiown 
to  any  of  the  primitive  Aryan  races,  from  Hindostan  to  Scandi- 
navia, When  the  dominion  of  Rome  spread  beyond  the  confines 
of  Italy  it  was  not  the  least  of  the  Orientalizing  influences  which 
so  profoundly  modified  the  original  Roman  character ;  and  after  a 
struggle  it  established  itself  so  fli-mly  that  in  great  measure  it 
superseded  the  indigenous  auguries  and  haruspicium,  and  by  the 
early  days  of  the  empire  some  knowledge  of  the  influences  of  the 
stars  formed  an  ordinai'y  portion  of  liberal  education.  The  same 
motives  which  led  to  the  prohibition  of  haruspicium — that  the 
death  of  the  emperor  was  the  subject  most  eagerly  inquired  into 
—caused  the  Chaldeans  or  astrologers  to  be  the  objects  of  re- 
peated savage  edicts,  issued  even  by  monarchs  who  themselves 
were  addicted  to  consulting  them,  but  it  was  in  vain.  Human 
credulity  was  too  profitable  a  field  to  remain  uncultivated,  and,  as 
Tacitus  says,  astrologers  would  always  be  prohibited  and  always 
retained.  Although  the  complexity  of  the  science  was  such  that 
it  could  be  grasped  in  its  details  only  by  minds  exceptionally  con- 
stituted, through  lifelong  application,  it  was  brought  in  homely 
fashion  within  the  reach  of  all  by  restricting  it  to  the  observation 
of  the  moon,  and  applying  the  results  by  means  of  the  diagram 
and  tables  known  as  the  Petosiris,  a  description  of  which,  attrib- 
uted to  the  Venerable  Bede,  shows  how  the  superstitions  of  pagan- 
dom were  transmitted  to  the  Northern  races,  and  were  eagerly  ac- 
cepted in  spite  of  the  arguments  of  St.  Augustin  to  prove  the 
nullity  of  the  influence  ascribed  to  the  heavenly  bodies.t 

*  Boat,  XXVU.  7 ;  XXX.  185.— Eogeri  Bacon  Epist.  de  Secretis  operibus 
Artis  c.  iii,— Th.  Aqiiin.  Suiiim.  Sec  Sec,  xcvi.  i.— Ciruelo,  Rcprovacion  de  las 
Superstitiones,  P.  iii,  c.  1.— Gmndes  Chrouiques  V.  273.— Guill.  Wongiac  Contin, 
ann.  1333.— Savonarola  contra  1'  Astrologia,  Viuegia,  1536,  fol.  33,— Ara  Notoi'ia, 
ap.  Coniel.  Agrippio  0pp.  Ed.  Lugdnni,  I.  COG.— The  Notory  Art  of  Solomou, 
translated  by  Kobett  Turner,  London,  lGo7. 

f  Tacit.  Auual.  ii.  28-33 ;  in.  33 ;  xii.  14,  52,  08 ;  Hiator.  ii.  63.— Zoiiara;  T. 
II.  (pp.  185,  193).— Sueloii.  Vitell,  14.  — Tcrtull.  de  Idololat.  is,— Lib.  ix.  Cod. 
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We  have  seen  astrology  classed  as  one  of  the  liberal  arts  by 
Alonso  the  Wise  of  Castile,  and  the  implicit  belief  universally  ac- 
corded to  it  throughout  the  Middle  Ages  caused  it  to  be  so  gener- 
ally employed  that  its  condemnation  was  difficult.  I  have  alluded 
above  to  the  confidence  reposed  by  Frederic  II.  in  the  science, 
and  to  the  Dominican  astrologer  who  accompanied  the  Archbishop 
of  Ravenna  when  as  papal  legate  ho  led  the  crusade  against  Ezze- 
lin  da  Eomano.  Ezzeltn  himself  kept  around  him  a  crowd  of 
astrologers,  and  was  led  to  his  last  disastrous  enterprise  by  their 
mistaken  counsel.  So  thoroughly  accepted  were  its  principles 
that  when,  in  1305,  the  CoRege  of  Cardinals  wrote  to  Clement  V. 
to  urge  his  coming  to  Some,  they  reminded  him  that  every  planet 
is  most  powerful  in  its  own  house.  Savonarola  assures  us  that  at 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  those  who  could  afford  to  keep 
astrologers  regulated  every  action  by  their  advice :  if  the  question 
were  to  mount  on  horseback  or  to  go  on  board  ship,  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  a  house  or  to  put  on  a  new  garment,  the  astrologer 
stood  by  with  his  astrolabe  in  hand  to  announce  the  auspicious 
moment — in  fact,  he  says  that  the  Church  itself  was  governed  by 
astrology,  for  every  prelate  had  his  astrologer,  whose  advice  he 
dared  not  disregard.  It  is  observable  that  astrology  is  not  in- 
cluded, as  a  forbidden  practice,  in  the  inquisitorial  formulas  of 
interrogation  during  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.  No 
books 'on  astrology  seem  to  be  enumerated  in  the  condemnation 
pronounced  in  1290  by  the  Inquisitor  and  Bishop  of  Paris  and  the 
Archbishop  of  Sens,  aided  by  the  Masters  of  the  University,  on  all 
books  of  divination  and  magic  —  treatises  on  necromancy,  geo- 
mancy,  pyromancy,  hydromancy,  and  chiromancy,  the  hook  of 
the  Ten  Rings  of  Venus,  the  books  of  the  Greek  and  German 
Babylon,  the  book  of  the  I"our  Mirrors,  the  book  of  the  Images 
of  Tobias  ben  Tricat,  the  book  of  the  Images  of  Ptolemy,  tho 
book  of  Hermes  the  Magician  to  Aristotle,  which  they  say  Aros, 
or  Gabriel,  had  from  God,  containing  horrible  incantations  and 
detestable  suffumigations.  Astrology  does  not  appear  for  con- 
demnation in  the  Articles  of  the  University  of  Paris  in  1398, 
and  the  great  learning  of  the  irreproachable  Cardinal  Peter 
d'Ailly  was  employed  in  diffusing  belief  in  its  truths.     On  the 

sviii.  3, — Prudent,  contra  Sjmmach.  ii.  449-57. — Bedaj  opp.  Ed.  Migne  1  9G8- 
66.— Augustin.  de  Civ.  Dei  Lib.  v.  c.  1-7. 
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other  hand,  as  early  as  the  twelfth  century  John  of  Salisbury, 
while  assertmg  that  the  power  of  the  stars  was  grossly  exagger- 
ated, declares  that  astrology  was  forbidden  and  punished  by  the 
Church,  that  it  deprived  man  of  free-will  by  inculcating  fatalism, 
and  that  it  tended  to  idolatry  by  transferring  omnipotence  from 
the  Creator  to  his  creations.  lie  adds  that  he  had  known  many 
astrologers,  but  none  oa  whom  the  hand  of  God  did  not  inflict 
divine  vengeance.  These  views  became  virtually  the  accepted 
doctrine  of  the  Church  as  expounded  by  Thomas  Aquinas  in  the 
distinction  that  when  astrology  was  used  to  predict  natural  events, 
such  as  drought  or  ram,  it  was  lawful ;  when  employed  to  divine 
the  future  acts  of  men  dependent  on  free  -  will,  it  in  vol  veil  the 
operation  of  demons,  and  was  unlawful.  Zanghino  says  that 
though  it  is  one  of  the  seven  hberal  arts  and  not  prohibited  by 
law,  yet  it  has  a  tendency  to  idolatry,  and  is  condemned  by  the 
canonists.  There  was,  in  fact,  much  in  both  the  theories  and  prac- 
tice of  astrologers  which  trenched  nearly  upon  heresy,  not  only 
through  demoniac  invocations,  but  because  it  was  impossible  that 
astrology  could  be  cultivated  without  denying  human  free-will 
and  tacitly  admitting  fatalism.  The  very  basis  of  the  so-called 
science  lay  in  the  influence  which  the  signs  and  planets  exercised 
on  the  fortunes  and  characters  of  men  at  the  hour  of  birth,  and 
no  ingenious  dialectics  could  explain  away  its  practical  denial  of 
supervision  to  God  and  of  responsibility  to  man.  Even  Eoger 
Bacon  failed  in  this.  He  fully  accepted  the  behef  that  the  stars 
wore  the  cause  of  human  events,  that  the  character  of  every  man 
was  shaped  bj  the  aspect  of  the  heavens  at  his  birth,  and  that  the 
past  and  future  could  be  read  by  tables  which  he  repeatedly  and 
vainly  sought  to  construct,  yet  he  was  illogical  enough  to  think 
that  he  could  guard  against  it  by  nominally  reserving  human  free- 
wiU.*     AH  astrologers  thus  practised  their  proftssion  under  liabil- 


•  Rolandini  Chron.  Lib.  xii.  c.  3  (Murat.  S.  R,  L  VIII.  344).— Monach.  Pata- 
viu.  Cliron.  (lb.  VIII.  705).— RayimW.  ann.  1305,  No.  7.— Savonarola  contra  1'  As- 
trologia,  fol.  2.5.— Villari,  Storia  (3i  Savonarola,  Ed.  1887, 1. 197-8.— M8.  Bib.  Nat., 
fonds  latin,  No.  14930,  fol.  220-30.— Doat,  XXXVII.  358.— Bern.  Guidon.  Pract. 
P.  v.— Johanu.  Sareaberiens.  Polycrat.  ii.  sis.,  xs.,  xxv.,  xxvi.— Th.  Aquiii.  Summ. 
Sec.  Sec.  xcv. — Zancbini  Tract,  de  Hieret.  c,  xxil — D'Ai^entrfi,  1. 1,  2G3 ;  ii,  154, 
— Eymeric.  p.  317.— Manilii  Astron.  Lib.  iv.—Rogeri  Bacon  Op.  Tert,  c.xi.(M. 
B.  Series  I.  35-6.    CE  559-61). 
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ity  of  being  at  any  momeut  called  to  account  by  the  Inquisition. 
That  this  did  not  occur  more  often  may  be  attributed  to  the  fact 
tliat  ail  classes,  in  Church  and  State,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest, 
believed  in  astrology  and  protected  astrologers,  and  some  special 
inducement  or  unusual  indiscretion  was  required  to  set  in  motion 
the  machinery  of  prosecution. 

We  can  thus  understand  the  case  of  the  celebrated  Peter  of 
Abano  or  Apono,  irrespective  of  his  reputation  as  the  greatest 
magician  of  his  age,  earned  for  him  among  the  vulgar  by  his  mar- 
veUous  leaj-ning  and  his  unsurpassed  skiU  in  medicine.  "We  have 
no  details  of  the  accusations  brought  against  him  by  the  Inquisi- 
tion, hut  we  may  reasonably  assume  that  there  was  little  difficulty 
in  finding  ample  ground  for  condemnation.  In  his  Conciliator 
Diff&rentiMm,  -written  in  1303,  he  not  only  proved  that  astrology 
was  a  necessary  part  of  medicine,  but  bis  estimate  of  the  power 
of  the  stars  practically  eliminated  God  from  the  government  of 
the  world.  The  Deluge  took  place  when  the  world  was  subject 
to  Mars,  in  consequence  of  the  conjunction  of  the  planets  in  Pisces ; 
it  was  under  the  lead  of  the  moon  when  occurred  the  confusion  of 
tongues,  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  the  exodus 
from  Egypt.  Even  worse  was  his  Averrhoistic  indifEerence  to  re- 
ligion manifested  in  the  statement  that  the  conjunction  of  Saturn 
and  Jupiter  in  the  head  of  Aries,  which  occurs  every  nine  hundred 
and  sixty  years,  causes  changes  in  tho  monarchies  and  religions  of 
the  world,  as  appears  in  the  advent  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  Moses, 
Alexander  the  Great,  Christ,  and  Mahomet— a  speculation  of  which 
the  infidelity  is  even  worse  than  the  chronology.*  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  Inquisition  tooli  hold  of  one  whose  great  name 
was  popularizing  such  doctrines  in  the  University  of  Padua,  es- 
pecially as  there  was  a  large  fortune  to  be  confiscated.  "We  are 
told  that  he  at  first  escaped  its  clutches,  but  this  probably  was 


•  P.  de  Abftno  Conciliator  Different.  Pliilos.  Diff.  ix.,  x.  (Ed.  Venet.  1494,  foL 
14-15.).  Cf.  Albumasar  de  Magnis  Conjunctionibua  Tract  ni.  DiiF.  i.  (Ang.  Vin- 
del.  1489). 

The  Conciliator  was  a  work  of  immense  reputation.  The  prefiice  of  the  edi- 
tion of  1404  spealca  of  three  or  four  previous  printed  editious,  and  there  were 
repeated  later  ones  up  to  1596.  Curiously  enough,  it  was  never  included  in  the 
Roman  and  Spaniali  Indexes,  though  it  appears  in  that  of  Lisbon  of  1634  (Eeusch, 
der  Indes  der  Terbotenen  BUcher,  I.  35), 
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only  through  confession  and  abjuration,  so  that  wlion.  ho  was  pros- 
ecuted a  second  time  it  was  for  relapse.  That  he  would  have 
been  burned  there  can  be  little  doubt,  had  he  not  evaded  the  stake ', 
by  opportunely  dying  in  1316,  before  the  termination  of  his  trial, 
for  he  was  posthumously  condemned :  according  to  one  account 
his  hones  were  burned ;  according  to  another  his  faithful  mistress 
Jtarietta  conveyed  them  secretly  away,  and  an  efflgy  was  com- 
mitted to  the  flames  in  his  place.  If  Benvenuto  da  Imola  is  to  be 
beheved,  he  lost  his  faith  in  the  stag's  on  his  death-bed,  for  he  said 
to  his  friends  that  he  had  devoted  his  days  to  three  noble  sciences, 
of  which  philosophy  had  made  him  subtle,  medicine  had  made  him 
rich,  and  astrology  had  made  him  a  liar.  His  name  passed  into 
history  as  that  of  the  most  expert  of  necromancers,  concerning 
whom  no  marvels  were  too  wild  to  find  belief.  It  mattered  little 
that  Padua  erected  a  statue  to  him  as  to  one  of  her  greatest  sons, 
and  that  Frederic,  Duke  of  TJrbino,  paid  him  the  same  tribute. 
Like  Solomon  and  Hermes  and  Ptolemy,  so  long  as  magic  flour- 
ished his  name  served  as  an  attractive  frontispiece  to  various  treat- 
ises on  incantations  and  the  occult  sciences.  ^ 

Very  similar,  but  even  more  illustrative,  is  the  case  of  Cecco 
d'Ascoh.  He  early  distinguished  himself  as  a  student  of  the  lib- 
eral arts,  and  devoted  himself  to  astrology,  in.  which  he  was 
reckoned  the  foremost  man  of  his  time.  His  vanity  led  him  to 
proclaim  himself  the  profoundest  adept  since  Ptolemy,  and  his 
caustic  and  biting  humor  made  him  abundance  of  enemies.  Re- 
garding astrology  as  a  science,  he  inevitably  brought  it  within 
Aquinas's  definition  of  heresy.  In  his  conception  the  stars  ruled 
everj'thing.  A  man  horn  under  a  certain  aspect  of  the  heavens 
was  doomed  to  he  rich  or  poor,  lucky  or  unlucky,  virtuous  or 
vicious,  unless  God  should  interfere  specially  to  turn  aside  the 
course  of  nature.    Cecco  boasted  that  he  could  read  the  thoughts 

'  Bayle,  a.  v,  Apone, — G,  Naitd6,  Apologie  pour  les  Granda  niimmes,  Cli.  xrv. 
— Mnratori  Antiq.  Ital.  HL  374-5. 

For  the  printed  works  attributed  to  Peter  of  Abano,  see  Griisse, "  Bibliothcca 
Magica  et  Pneumatica,"  Leipzig,  18i8.  Tlie  one  by  wliicli  lie  ig  best  iaiown  is 
the  "  Ueptameron  seu  Elementa  Magia?,"  a  treatise  on  tlie  invocation  of  demons, 
printed  witii  the  works  of  Cornelius  Agrippii.  This  version,  however,  is  incom- 
plete. A  fuller  and  better  one  iaamong  the  MSa.  of  the  Bibliothijque  Nationale, 
fonds  latin,  No.  17870. 
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of  a  man  or  tell  what  he  carried  in  his  closed  hand  by  knowing 
his  nativity  and  comparing  it  with  the  position  of  the  stars  at  the 
moment,  for  no  one  could  help  doing  or  thinking  what  the  stars 
at  the  time  rendered  inevitable.  All  this  was  incompatible  with 
free-will,  it  limited  the  intervention  of  God,  it  relieved  man  from 
responsibility  for  his  acts,  and  it  thus  was  manifestly  heretical. 
So  his  numerous  predictions,  which  we  are  told  were  verified,  as 
to  the  fortunes  of  Louis  of  Bavaria,  of  Castruccio  Castrucani,  of 
Charles  of  Calabria,  eldest  son  of  Robert  of  Naples,  won  him 
great  applause  in  that  stirring  time,  yet,  as  they  were  not  revealed 
by  the  divine  spirit  of  prophecy,  but  were  foreseen  by  astrologic 
skill,  they  implied  the  forbidden  theory  of  fatalism.  Cecco  became 
official  astrologer  to  Charles  of  Calabria,  but  his  confidence  in  his 
science  and  his  savage  independence  unfitted  him  for  a  court.  On 
the  birth  of  a  princess  (presumably  the  notorious  Joanna  I.),  he 
pronounced  that  the  stars  in  the  ascendant  would  render  her  not 
only  inclined,  but  absolutely  constrained,  to  sell  her  honor.  The 
unwelcome  truth  cost  him  his  place,  and  he  betook  himself  to 
Bologna,  where  ho  publicly  taught  his  science.  Unluckily  for  him, 
he  developed  his  theories  in  commentaries  on  the  Sj}}imra,  of 
Sacrobosco.*  Villani  tells  us  that  in  this  he  taught  how,  by  in- 
cantations under  certain  constellations,  malignant  spirits  could  be 
constrained  to  perform  marvels,  but  this  manifestly  is  only  popu- 
lar rumor ;  such  practices  were  wholly  inconsistent  with  his  con- 
ceptions, and  there  is  no  allusion  to  them  in  the  inquisitorial  pro- 
ceedings. Cecco's  audacity,  however,  rendered  the  book  amply 
offensive  to  pious  ears.  To  illustrate  his  views  he  cast  the  horo- 
scope of  Christ,  and  showed  how  Libra,  ascending  in  the  tenth 
degree,  rendered  his  crucifixion  inevitable ;  as  Capricorn  was  at 

*  The  Sphsra  of  Sacrobosco  is  a  remarkably  lucid  and  BcientiSc  statement  of 
all  that  was  known,  in  the  thkteentli  century,  about  the  earth  in  its  cosmical 
relations.  Although  it  accepts,  of  course,  the  current  theory  of  the  nine  spheres, 
it  indulges  in  no  astrological  reveries  as  to  the  influence  of  the  signs  and  planets 
on  human  destiny.  Ii  remained  for  centuries  a  work  of  the  highest  authority, 
and  so  lately  as  1604,  sixty  years  after  the  death  of  Copernicus,  and  on  the  eve 
of  the  development  of  the  new  astronomy  by  Galileo,  it  was  translated,  with  a 
copious  commentary,  by  a  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  University  of  Siena, 
Francesco  Pifferi,  whose  astrological  credulity  oiFers  a  curious  contrast  to  the 
severe  simplicity  of  the  original. 
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the  angle  of  the  earth,  he  was  necessarily  born  in  a  stable ;  as 
Scorpio  was  in  the  second  degree,  he  was  poor ;  while  Mercury  in 
bis  own  house  in  the  ninth  section  of  the  heavens  rendered  his 
wisdom  profound.  In  tho  same  way  he  proved  that  Antichrist 
would  come  two  thousand  years  after  Christ,  as  a  great  soldier 
nobly  attended,  and  not  surrounded  by  cowards  as  was  Christ. 
This  was  almost  a  challenge  to  the  Inquisition,  and  Fra  Lamberto 
del  Cordiglio,  the  Eolognese  inquisitor,  was  not  slow  to  talte  it  up. 
Cecco  was  forced  to  abjure,  December  16, 1324,  and  was  mercifully 
treated.  He  was  condemned  to  surrender  all  his  books  of  astrol- 
ogy and  forbidden  to  teach  the  science  in  Bologna,  publicly  or 
privately ;  he  was  deprived  of  his  Master's  degree  and  subjected 
to  certain  salutary  penance  of  fasting  and  prayer,  together  with  a 
fine  of  seventy-five  lire,  which  latter  may  possibly  explain  the 
lightness  of  the  rest  of  the  sentence.  The  most  serious  feature  of 
the  affair  for  him  was  that  now  he  was  a  penitent  heretic  who 
could  expect  no  further  mercy ;  it  behooved  him  to  walk  warily, 
for  in  case  of  fresh  offence  he  would  be  a  relapsed,  doometl  inevi- 
tably to  the  stake.  Ceceo's  temperament,  however,  was  not  one 
to  brook  such  constraint.  He  came  to  Florence,  then  under  the 
rule  of  Charles  of  Calabria,  and  resumeil  the  practice  of  liis  art. 
He  circulated  copies  of  his  forbidden  work,  which  be  claimed  bad 
been  corrected  by  the  Eolognese  inquisitor,  but  which  contained 
the  same  erroneous  doctrines;  he  advanced  them  anew  in  his 
philosopbical  poem,  VAcerba,  and  he  employed  them  in  the  re- 
sponses given  to  his  numerous  cUents.  In  May,  1337,  when  all 
Italy  was  excited  at  the  coming  of  Louis  of  Bavaria,  he  predicted 
that  Louis  would  enter  Eome  and  be  crowned,  he  announced  the 
time  and  manner  of  his  death,  and  gave  advice,  which  was  followed, 
not  to  attack  him,  when  he  passed  by  Florence.  Perhaps  all  this 
might  have  escaped  animadversion  but  for  the  personal  enmity 
and  jealousy  of  Charles  of  Calabria's  chancellor,  the  Bishop  of 
Aversa,  and  of  Dino  del  Garbo,  a  renowned  doctor  of  philosophy, 
esteemed  the  best  physician  in  Italy.  Be  this  as  it  may,  in  July, 
1337,  Fra  Aceursio,  the  Inquisitor  of  Florence,  arrested  him. 
There  was  ample  evidence  that  ho  had  continued  to  tcacli  and  act 
on  the  fatalistic  theories  which  were  subversive  of  free-will,  but 
the  Inquisition  as  usual  required  a  confession,  and  torture  was 
freely  used  to  obtain  it.    A  copy  of  the  sentence  and  abjuration 
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of  1324  was  famished  by  the  Inquisitor  of  Bologna,  and  there  was 
no  question  as  to  his  relapse,  From  the  beginning  the  end  was 
inevitable,  but  there  was  a  mockery  of  opportunity  for  defence 
allowed  him,  and  it  was  not  until  December  15  that  sentence  was 
pronounced.  In  accordance  with  rule,  the  Bishop  of  Florence 
sent  a  delegate  to  act  with  the  inquisitor,  and  an  assembly  of  high 
dignitari^  and  experts  was  assembled  to  participate,  including  the 
Cardinal-logate  of  Tuscany,  the  Bishop  of  Aretino,  and  Ceceo's 
enemy,  the  chancellor  of  Duke  Charles.  He  was  abandoned  to 
the  secular  arm  and  delivered  to  Charles's  vicar,  Jacopo  da  Brescia. 
All  his  books  and  astrological  writings  were  further  ordered  to  be 
surrendered  mthin  twenty-four  hours  to  the  bishop  or  inquisitor. 
Cecco  was  forthwith  conducted  to  the  place  of  execution  beyond 
the  walls.  Tradition  relates  that  he  had  learned  by  his  art  that 
he  should  die  between  Africa  and  "  Campo  Fiore,"  and  so  sure  was 
he  of  this  that  on  the  way  to  the  stake  he  mocked  and  ridiculed 
his  guards ;  but  when  the  pile  was  about  to  be  lighted  he  asked 
whether  there  was  any  place  named  Africa  in  the  vicinage,  and 
was  told  that  that  was  thq  name  of  a  neighboring  brook  flowing 
from  Fiesole  to  the  Amo.  Then  he  recognized  that  Florence  was 
the  Field  of  Flowers  and  that  he  had  been  miserably  deceived.* 

Astrology  continued  to  hold  its  doubtful  position  with  a  gro\v- 
ing  tendency  to  its  condemnation.  There  were  few  who  could 
take  the  common-sense  view  of  Petrarch,  that  astrologers  might 
be  useful  if  they  confined  themselves  to  predicting  echpses  and 
storms,  and  heat  and  cold,  but  that  when  they  talked  about  the 
fate  of  men,  known  only  to  God,  they  simply  proved  themselves  to 
be  bars.  Eymerich  tells  us  that  if  a  man  was  suspected  of  necro- 
mancy and  was  found  to  be  an  astrologer  it  went  far  to  prove  him 
a  necromancer,  for  the  two  were  almost  always  conjoined.  Gerard 
Groot  denounced  astrology  as  a  science  hostile  to  God  and  aiming 
to  supersede  his  laws.    In  Spain,  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 


•  Villani  x.  40, 41,— Lami,  AjiticbitSToscane,  pp.  593-4. — Eaynaid.  ana.  1337, 
No.  46.— Oant&,  Eretici  d'  Italia,  I.  149-53. 

I  owe  many  of  the  above  details  to  a  sketch  of  Oecco's  life  in  a  Piorentine  MS. 
which  I  judge  from  the  handwriting  to  be  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  of 
■which  the  anonymous  author  appears  to  be  well  informed ;  also,  to  a  MS.  copy 
of  the  elaborate  sentence,  much  more  full  than  the  fragments  given  by  Lami  and 
Cantil. 
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century,  both  Pedro  the  Cruel  of  Castile  and  Pedro  IV.  of  Aragon 
kept  many  astrologers  whom  they  constantly  consulted,  but  in 
1387  Juan  I.  of  Castile  included  astrology  among  other  forms  of 
divination  subject  to  the  penalties  of  the  Partidas.  Yet  it  con- 
tinued to  number  its  votaries  among  high  dignitaries  of  both  State 
and  Church,  The  only  shade  on  the  lustre  of  Cardinal  Peter 
d'Ailly's  reputation  was  his  earnest  devotion  to  the  science,  and  it 
would  have  gone  hard  with  him  had  justice  been  meted  out  to  him 
as  to  Oecco  d'Ascoli,  for  it  was  impossible  for  the  astrologer  to 
avoid  fatalism.  It  was  a  curiously  erroneous  prediction  of  his, 
uttered  in  1414,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  retrogression  of  Jupiter 
in  the  first  house,  the  Council  01  Constance  would  result  in  the 
destruction  of  religion,  and  peace  in  the  Church  would  not  bo  ob- 
tained ;  that,  in  fact,  the  Great  Schism  was  probably  the  prelude 
to  the  coming  of  Antichrist.  More  fortunate  was  the  computa- 
tion by  which  he  arrived  at  the  date  of  1789  as  that  which  would 
witness  great  perturbations  if  the  world  should  so  long  endure. 
The  tolerance  which  spared  Cardinal  d'Ailly  did  not  proceed  from 
any  change  in  the  theory  of  the  Church  as  to  the  heresy  of  inter- 
fering with  the  doctrine  of  free-will.  Alonso  de  Spina  points  out 
that  the  astrological  behef  that  men  born  under  certain  stars  can- 
not avoid  sinning  is  manifestly  heretical.  None  the  less  so  was 
the  teaching  that  when  the  moon  and  Jupiter  ivere  in  conjunction 
in  the  head  of  the  Dragon  any  one  praying  to  Grod  could  obtain 
whatever  he  wanted,  as  Peter  of  Abano  found  when  he  used  this 
fortunate  moment  to  secure  stores  of  knowledge  beyond  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  unassisted  human  mind.  Sprenger,  the  highest 
authority  on  demonology,  held  that  in  astrology  there  was  a  tacit 
pact  with  the  demon,*  All  this  shows  that  in  the  increasing  hos- 
tility to  occult  arte  astrology  had  gradually  come  under  the  ban, 
and  the  disputed  question  as  to  its  position  was  finally  brought  to 

"  Petrarchi  de  Rebus  Scnillbus  Lib.  iii.  Epiat.  1. — Eyiuoric.  p,  443.— Acquoy, 
Gerardi  Magni  Epistt,  pp.  ltl-19. — Amador  do  I03  Rios  (Rovista  de  Espafia,  T. 
XVm.  p.  9).— Noviaima  Eecopilacion,  Lib.  xii.  Tit.  iv.  1.  1.— Coucord.  AstroD. 
Veritatis  et  Narrat.  Histor.  c.  lis.,  Ix.  (August.  Vindel,  1490), — Fortoljc.  Fidei 
Lib.  II.  Cousid.  vi. — Savonarola  contra  1' Astrol.  fol.  30.— Bayle,  s.  v.  Aponc— • 
Malleus  ilalef.  P.  I.  Q.  xvi. 

The  supreme  power  of  the  conjunction  of  Jupif^^r  and  tlio  moon  above  alluded 
to  is  probahlj  based  on  Albumasar  de  Magnia  Conjunctioaibus  Tract,  in.  Diffi  3. 
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a  decisioiij  at  least  for  France,  by  the  ease  of  Simon  ] 
1494.  He  had  been  condemned  by  the  archiepiscopal  court  of 
Lyons  for  practising  astrology,  and  was  punished  with  the  hght 
penance  of  Friday  fasting  for  a  year,  with  the  threat  of  perpetual 
imprisonment  for  relapse,  and  his  boolcs  and  astrolabe  had  been 
detained.  He  had  the  audacity  to  appeal  to  the  Parlement,  which 
referred  his  books  to  the  University.  The  report  of  the  latter  was 
that  his  books  ought  to  be  burned,  even  as  others  had  recently 
been  to  the  value  of  fifty  thousand  deniers.  All  astrology  pre- 
tending to  be  prophetic,  or  ascribing  supernatural  virtue  to  rino^, 
charms,  etc.,  fabricated  under  certain  constellations,  was  denounced 
as  false,  vain,  superstitious,  and  condemned  by  both  civil  and  canon 
law,  as  well  as  the  use  of  the  astrolabe  for  finding  things  lost  or 
divining  the  futnre,  and  the  Parlement  was  urged  to  check  the 
rapid  spread  of  this  art  invented  by  Satan.  The  Parlement  ac- 
cordingly pronounced  a  judgment  handing  over  the  unlucky  Simon 
to  the  Bishop  and  Inquisitor  of  Paris,  to  be  punished  for  his  relapse. 
Astrology,  which  is  described  as  practised  openly  everywhere,  is 
condemned.  All  persons  are  prohibited  from  consulting  astrolo- 
gers or  diviners  about  the  future,  or  about  things  lost  or  found ;  all 
printers  are  forbidden  to  print  books  on  the  subject,  and  are  ordered 
to  deliver  whatever  copies  they  may  have  to  their  bishops,  and  all 
bishops  are  instructed  to  prosecute  astrologers.  This  was  a  very  em- 
phatic condemnation,  but,  in  the  existing  condition  of  himian  intelli- 
gence, it  could  do  little  to  check  the  insatiable  thirst  for  impossible 
knowledge.  Yet  there  were  some  superior  minds  which  rejected 
the  superstition.  The  elder  Pico  della  Mirandola  and  Savonarola 
were  of  these,  and  Erasmus  ridiculed  it  in  the  Encomium  Korife.* 
The  question  of  oneiroscopy,  or  divination  by  dreams,  was  a 
puzzling  one.  On  the  one  hand  there  was  the  formal  prohibition 
of  the  Ueuteronomist  (xvni.  10),  which  in  the  Vulgate  included 


♦  D'ArgentrS  I.  Ii.  335-31.— Erasmi Bncom.  Morije.Ed.  Lipaiens.  1839,  HI.  880. 

The  supei'Stitions  coucerniug  comets  scarce  come  within  our  present  scope, 
Thej  will  be  found  ably  discussed  by  Andrew  D.  White  in  the  Papers  of  the 
American  Historical  AsBociation,  1887.  We  arc  told  by  a  contemporary  that 
Henry  IV.  lost  his  life  ia  1610  through  negleut  of  the  warning  sent  him  by  the 
learned  Doctor  Geroujmo  Oiler,  priest  and  astrologer  of  Barcelona,  based  upon 
the  portents  of  a  comet  wliieh  appeared  in  1307.— (Guadalajara  y  Xavierr,  Ex- 
pulsion de  Jos  Moriscos,  Pampeluna,  1613,  foL  107). 
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the  observer  of  dreams  in  its  denunciations ;  on  the  other  there 
were  the  examples  of  Joseph  and  Daniel,  and  the  formal  assertion 
of  Job  "  when  deep  sleep  falleth  upon  man,  in  slumberings  upon 
the  bed,  then  he  openeth  the  ears  of  men  and  sealeth  their  instruc- 
tion" (Job  xxxiu.  15, 16).  In  the  twelfth  century  the  expounding 
of  dreams  was  a  recognized  ]irofession  which  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  forbidden.  John  of  Salisbury  endeavors  to  prove  that 
no  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  them ;  Joseph  and  Daniel  were  in- 
spired, and  short  of  inspiration  no  divination  from  dreams  is  to  be 
trusted.  This,  at  least,  was  a  more  sensible  and  practical  solution 
than  the  conclusion  reached  by  Thomas  Aquinas  that  divination 
from  dreams  produced  by  natural  causes  or  divine  revelation  is 
licit,  but  if  the  dreams  proceed  from  diemoiHC  influence  it  is  ilUcit. 
Tertullian  had  long  before  ascribed  to  the  pagans  the  power  of 
sending  prophetic  dreams  through  the  agency  of  demons,  but  un- 
fortunately, no  one  could  furnish  a  criterion  to  distinguish  between 
the  several  classes  of  visions,  and  as  a  rule  the  dream-expounders 
were  regarded  as  harmless.* 

There  was  another  class  of  cases  wliich  puzzled  the  casuists, 
for  the  bounds  which  divided  sacred  from  goetic  magic  were  very 
vague.  There  was  a  practice  of  celebrating  mortuary  masses  in 
the  name  of  a  living  man,  under  the  belief  that  it  would  kill  him. 
As  early  as  694  the  seventeenth  Council  of  Toledo  prohibits  this, 
under  pain  of  degradation  for  the  offlciating  priest  and  perpetual 
exile  for  him  and  for  his  employer;  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century  the  learned  Lope  Barrientos,  Bisho]>  of  Cuenea, 
condemns  it  unreservedly.  Yet  a  MS.  of  uncertain  date,  printed 
by  Wright,  while  pronouncing  it  sin  if  done  tlirough  private  malice, 
for  which  the  officiating  priest  should  be  deposed  unless  he  purge 
himself  with  due  penance,  states  that  for  a  public  object  it  is  not 
a  sin,  because  it  manifests  humility  in  placating  God.  Somewhat 
similar  was  a  question  which  arose  during  a  quarrel  between 
Henry,  Bishop  of  Cambrai,  and  his  chapter  in  1500.  As  a  mode 
of  revenge  the  dean,  provost,  and  canons  suspended  divine  service, 
for  which  they  were  excommunicated  by  the  Archbishop  of  Eeims. 
Under  this  pressure  they  resumed  their  holy  functions,  but  vai'ied 
them  by  introducing  in  the  canon  of  the  mass  a  sort  of  impreca- 

*  Joliann.  Sareaberiens.  Polycrat.  c.  siv.-xvii. — Tb.  Aquia.  Sumro.  Sec.  Sec. 
xcv.  8,— Tcrtull.  Apol.  23. 
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tory  litany,  composed  of  comminatory  fragments  from  the  psalms 
and  prophets,  recited  by  the  officiating  priest  with  his  back  to  the 
altar,  while  the  responses  were  given  by  the  boys  in  the  choir.  The 
frightened  bishop  appealed  to  the  University  of  Paris,  which,  after 
many  months'  deUberatlon,  gravely  decided  that  the  position  of  the 
priest  and  the  responses  of  the  boys  rendered  the  services  suspect  of 
incantation;  that  imprecatory  services  are  to  be  dreaded  by  those 
who  give  cause  for  them ;  that  they  are  not  lightly  to  be  used,  espe- 
cially  against  a  bishop  who  is  ready  for  settlement  in  the  courts,  and 
that  they  ought  not  to  be  employed,  even  against  a  contumacious 
bishop  except  in  case  of  necessity  arising  from  extreme  peril,* 

When,  towards  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  c^tury,  the  Inqui- 
sition succeeded  in  including  sorcery  within  its  Jurisdiction,  its  or- 
ganizing faculty  speedily  laid  down  rules  and  formulas  for  the 
guidance  of  its  members  which  aided  largely  in  shaping  the  un- 
certain jurisprudence  of  the  period  and  gave  a  decided  impulse  to 
the  persecution  of  those  who  practised  the  forbidden  arts.  A 
manual  of  practice,  which  probably  bears  date  about  the  year 
1280,  contains  a  form  for  the  interrogation  of  the  accused  cover- 
ing all  the  details  of  sorcery  as  known  at  the  time.  This  serv"ed 
as  the  foundation  on  which  still  more  elaborate  formulas  were 
constructed  by  Bernard  Gui  and  others.  If  space  permitted,  a  re- 
production of  these  would  present  a  tolerably  complete  picture  of 
current  superstitions,  but  I  can  only  pause  to  call  attention  to  one 
feature  in  them.  The  earliest  draught  contains  no  allusion  to  the 
nocturnal  excursions  of  the  "good  women"  whence  the  "Witches' 
Sabbat  was  derived,  while  the  later  ones  introduce  an  interroga^ 
tion  concerning  it,  showing  that  during  the  interval  it  was  attracts 
ing  increased  attention.  It  is  further  noteworthy  that  none  of  the 
formulas  embrace  questions  concerning  practices  of  vulgar  witch- 
craft, which  in  the  fifteenth  and  succeeding  centuries,  as  we  shall 
see,  furnished  nearly  the  whole  basis  of  prosecutions  for  sorcory.f 

*  Concil.  Toletau.  XVII.  anu.  684,  c.  v.— Amador  de  los  Rios  (Rovista  de  Es- 
paSa,  T.  XVm.  p.  19). — Wright,  Proccedinga  agiiinst  Dame  Alice  Kjteler,  pp. 
xssii.-sxsiii.— D'ArgcntrG,  T.  ii.  344-5. 

+  MSS.  Bib.  Hftt..  fonds  latin,  No.  149S0  fol.  339-30.— Dost,  XXXVII.  258.— 
VaissettD,  111.  Pr.  374.— Bern.  Guidon.  Pract.  P,  v. 

llolinier  (fetudes  snr  qneic[UB3  MSS.  dca  BibUoth6c[ues  d'ltalie,  Paris,  18T7, 
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"When  sorcery  thus  came  under  tlio  jurisdiction  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion it  came  simply  as  heresy,  and  the  whole  theory  of  its  treat- 
ment was  altered.  The  Inquisition  was  concerned  exclusively 
with  beHef ;  acts  were  of  interest  to  it  merely  as  evidonco  of  the 
beliefs  which  they  inferred,  and  all  heresies  were  equal  in.  guilt, 
whether  they  consisted  in  affirming  the  poverty  of  Christ  or  led 
to  demon-worship,  pacts  with  Satan,  and  attempts  on  human  life. 
The  sorcerer  might,  therefore,  well  prefer  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  Inquisition  rather  than  to  be  judged  by  the  secular  tribunals, 
for  in  the  former  case  he  had  the  benefit  of  the  invariable  rules 
observed  in  dealings  with  heresy.  By  confession  and  abjuration 
he  could  always  be  admitted  to  penance  and  escape  the  stake, 
which  was  the  customary  secular  punishment ;  while,  having  no 
convictions  such  as  animated  the  Cathari  and  Waldenses,  it  cost 
his  conscience  nothing  to  make  the  necessary  recantation.  In  the 
inquisitorial  records,  in  so  far  as  they  have  reached  us,  wo  meet 
with  no  cases  of  hardened  and  obdurate  demon-worshippers.  In- 
quisitorial methods  could  always  secure  confession,  and  the  in- 
quisitorial manuals  give  us  examples  of  the  carefully  drawn  for- 
mulas of  abjuration  administered  and  forms  for  the  sentences  to 
be  pronounced.  It  may  perhaps  be  questioned  whether  the  fiery 
torture  of  the  stafee  were  not  preferable  to  the  inquisitorial  mercy 
which  confined  its  penitents  to  imprisonment  for  life  in  chains  and 
on  bread  and  water ;  but  few  men  have  resolution  to  prefer  a  speedy 
termination  to  their  sufferings,  and  there  was  always  the  hope  that 
exemplary  conduct  in  prison  might  earn  a  mitigation  of  the  jxjn- 
alty.  It  was  probably  in  consequence  of  this  apjiarent  lenity  that 
Philippe  !e  Bel,  in  1303,  forbade  the  Inquisition  to  take  cognizance 
of  usury,  sorcery,  and  other  offences  of  the  Jews;  and  we  shall 
see  hereafter  that  when  it  was  forced  to  summon  all  its  energies  in 
the  epidemics  of  witchcraft,  it  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  rule  and 
find  excuses  for  delivering  its  repentant  victims  to  the  stake.* 

About  this  time  Zanghino  gives  us  the  current  Italian  ecclesi- 
astical view  of  the  subject.     In  his  detailed  description  of  the  vari- 
1  of  magic,  vulgar  witchcraft  finds  no  place,  showing 


pp.  35, 45)  mentions  tlio  occurrence  of  similar  formulns  in.  tlie  other  manuals  of 
the  period. 

»  Bern.  Guidon.  Pract.  P.  iii.  43, 43 ;  P.  v.  vii.  13.— Doat,  XXVII.  130. 
III.— 29 
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that  it  was  unknown  in  Italy  as  in  France.  All  sucli  matters  are 
under  episcopal  jurisdiction,  and  the  Inquisition  cannot  meddle 
with  them  unless  they  savor  of  manifest  heresy.  But  it  is  heretical 
to  assert  that  the  future  can  be  foretold  by  such  means,  as  this  be- 
longs to  God  alone ;  to  receive  responses  from  demons  is  heretical, 
or  to  malie  them  offerings,  or  to  worship  sun,  moon,  or  stars,  planets 
or  the  elements,  op  to  believe  that  anything  is  to  be  obtained  ex- 
cept from  God,  or  that  anything  can  be  done  without  the  command 
of  God,  or  that  anything  is  proper  and  lawful  which  is  disapproved 
by  the  Church.  AE  this  falls  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Inqui- 
sition, and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  meshes  of  the  net  were  small 
enough  to  let  little  escape.  The  penalties  of  death  and  confiscation, 
to  be  inflicted  by  the  secular  judge,  doubtless  refer  to  the  impenitent 
and  relapsed,  as  the  cases  which  savored  of  heresy  were  punished  as 
heresy  by  the  inquisitor.  Magic  which  did  not  thus  savor  of  mani- 
fest heresy  was  subject  to  the  episcopal  courts,  and  was  punish- 
able by  declaring  the  offender  in  mortal  sin  and  debarred  from 
communion ;  he  and  those  who  employed  him  were  infamous ;  he 
was  to  be  warned  to  abstain,  with  excommunication  and  other 
penalties,  at  the  episcopal  discretion,  in  case  of  disobedience.  Yet 
the  secular  power  by  no  means  abandoned  its  jurisdiction  over 
sorcery,  which  continued  to  be  subject  to  the  lay  as  well  as  to 
the  ecclesiastical  courts.  The  time,  moreover,  had  not  come  for 
the  pitiless  extermination  of  aU  who  dabbled  in  forbidden  arts. 
By  the  Milanese  law  of  the  period  the  punishment  of  the  sorcerer 
was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  judge,  who  could  inflict  either 
corporal  or  pecuniary  penalties  proportioned  to  the  gravity  of  the 


Sorcery  was  one  of  the  aberrations  certain  to  respond  to  perse- 
cution by  more  abundant  development.  So  long  as  its  reality  was 
acknowledged  and  its  professors  were  punished,  not  as  sharpers,  but 
as  the  possessors  of  evil  powers  of  unknown  extent,  the  more  pub- 
lic attention  was  drawn  to  it  the  more  it  flourished.  As  soon  as 
the  Inquisition  had  systematized  its  suppression,  we  begin  to  flnd 
it  occupy  a  larger  and  larger  share  of  public  attention.  In  1303 
one  of  the  charges  brought  against  Boniface  VIII.,  in  the  Assem- 

"  Zancliinl  Tract,  de  Ilievct  c.  xxii.— Statu ta  Crimiualia  Mediolaai  e  tenebria  in 
lucem  edita  c.  63   Bergami,  1594). 
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bly  of  the  Louvre,  was  that  he  had  a  familiar  demon  who  kept 
him  informed  of  everything,  and  that  he  was  a  sorcerer  wlio  con- 
sulted diviners  and  soothsayers.  About  the  same  time  the  Bishop 
of  Coventry  and  Lichfield,  treasurer  of  Edward  I.,  was  accused  of 
murder,  simony,  and  adultery,  to  which  was  added  that  he  con- 
sulted the  devil,  to  whom  he  had  rendered  homage  and  kissed  on 
the  posteriors.  King  Edward  iutei-vened  energetically  in  bis  be- 
half, and  an  inqu^ition  ordered  upon,  him  by  Boniface  reported 
that  the  common  fame  existing  against  him  proceeded  from  his 
enemies,  so  that  he  was  allowed  to  purge  himself  with  thirty-Beven 
compurgators.  In  1308  the  Sire  d'TJlmet  was  brought  to  Paris  on 
the  charge  of  endeavoring  to  kill  his  wife  by  sorcery,  and  the 
women  whom  he  had  employed  were  burned  or  buried  alive.  We 
have  seen  how  nearly  akin  to  these  aocusations  were  the  charges 
brought  against  the  Templars,  and  the  success  of  that  attempt 
was  suggestive  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  methods  employed. 
"When,  after  the  death  of  Philippe  le  Bel,  Charles  o  f  Valois  was  reso- 
lutely bent  on  the  destruction  of  Enguerrand  de  Marigny,  and  the 
long  proceedings  which  he  instituted  threatened  to  prove  fruitless, 
it  was  opportunely  discovered  that  Enguerrand  had  instigated  his 
wife  and  sister  to  employ  a  man  and  woman  to  make  certain  wax- 
en images  which  should  cause  Charles,  the  young  King  Louis  IIu- 
tin,  the  Count  of  Saint-Pol,  and  other  personages  to  wither  and  <Ue. 
As  soon  as  Charles  reported  this  to  Louis,  tho  king  withdrew  his 
protection  and  the  end  was  speedy.  April  26,  1316,  Enguerrand 
was  brought  before  a  selected  council  of  nobles  at  Vincennes  and 
was  condemned  to  be  hanged,  a  sentence  which  was  carried  out 
on  the  30th;  the  sorcerer  was  hanged  with  him  and  the  sorceress 
was  burned,  the  images  being  exhibited  to  the  people  from  the 
gallows  at  Jifontf aucon,  which  Enguerrand  himself  had  built,  while 
the  Dame  de  Marigny  and  her  sister,  the  Dame  de  Chantelou,  were 
condemned  to  imprisonment.  Thus  Enguerrand  perished  by  the 
methods  which  he  and  his  brother,  tho  Archbishop  of  Sens,  had 
used  against  the  Templars,  and  the  further  moral  of  tho  story  is 
seen  in  the  remorse  of  Charles  of  Valois,  ten  years  later,  when  he 
lay  on  his  death-bed  and  sent  almond's  through  the  streets  of 
Paris  to  distribute  money  among  the  poor,  crying,  "  Pray  for  the 
soul  of  Messire  Enguerrand  de  Marigny,  and  of  Messire  Charles  de 
Valois !"     One  of  the  accusations  against  Bernanl  Dclicieux  was 
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that  he  had  attempted  the  life  of  Benedict  XI.  by  magic  arts, 
and  although  this  failed  of  proof,  he  confessed  under  torture  that 
a  book  of  necromancy  found  in  his  chest  belonged  to  him,  and 
that  certain  marginal  notes  in  it  were  in  his  own  handwriting.  In 
this  he  could  not  have  been  alono  among  his  brethren,  for  in  the 
general  chapter  of  the  Franciscans  in  1313  a  statute  was  adopt- 
ed forbidding,  under  penalty  of  excommunication  and  prison,  any 
member  of  the  Order  from  possessing  such  books,  and  dabbling  in 
alchemy,  necromancy,  divination,  incantation,  or  the  invocation 
of  demons,* 

The  growing  importance  of  sorcery  in  popular  behef  received 
a  powerful  impetus  from  John  XXII.,  who  in  so  many  ways 
exercised  on  his  age  an  influence  so  deplorable.  As  one  of  the 
most  learned  theologians  of  the  day,  he  had  full  convictions  of 
the  reality  of  all  the  marvels  claimed  for  magic,  and  his  own  ex- 
perience led  him  to  entertain  a  lively  dread  of  them.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  his  election  were  such  as  to  render  probable  the 
existence  of  conspiracies  for  his  removal,  and  he  lent  a  ready  ear 
to  suggestions  concerning  them.  His  barbarity  towards  the  un- 
fortunate Hugaes,  Bishop  of  Cahors,  has  been  already  alluded  to, 
and  before  the  first  year  of  his  reign  was  out  ho  bad  another 
group  of  criminals  to  dispose  of.  In  1317  we  find  him  issuing  a 
commission  to  GaUIard,  Bishop  of  Eeggio,  and  several  assessors  to 
try  a  barber-surgeon  named  Jean  d'Amant  and  sundry  clerks  of 
the  Sacred  Palace  on  the  charge  of  attempting  his  life.    Under  the 


*  Differend  do  Bonifiice  VIII.  et  de  Pii,  le  Bel,  Preuves,  103.— Eymer,  Frad. 
II.  931-4.— Joann.  8.  Victor.  Vit.  Clement.  V.  (Muratori  8.  E.  I.  III.  ii.  45'7).— 
Grandes  Cbrouiqueti  V.  217-20,  291.— Guill.  Naugiac.  Contin.  imn.  1315, 1325.— 
MSS.  Bib.  Nat.,  fonds  latin,  No.  4270  fo!.  37-8, 144-5. 

Enguerrand  de  Marigny  bad  been  all-powerful  under  Philippe  le  Bel,  con- 
trplling  the  papal  as  well  as  tlie  rojal  court,  and  his  marvellous  rise  from  ob- 
scurity led  to  the  popular  impression  that  he  must  be  a  skilful  necromancer — 
"Oe  fu  cil  qui  flst  cardonnaux, 
Et  si  le  papo  tint  en  ses  las, 
Qui  do  petits  clers  list  prSlats — 
— Si  orent  mainte  gent  cr6aiiee 
Que  CO  par  art  de  nigromance 
Fait,  qu'en  ce  monde  faisoit," — 

Godefroi  de  Paris,  v.  6620-6. 
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persuasive  influence  of  torture  they  confessed  that  they  Lad  at 
first  intended  to  use  poison,  but  finding  no  opportunity  for  this 
they  had  recourse  to  figurines,  in  the  fabrication  of  whicli  they 
were  skilled.  They  had  made  them  under  the  invocation  of  de- 
mons ;  they  could  confine  demons  in  rings  and  thus  learn  the  se- 
crets of  the  past  and  of  the  future ;  they  could  induce  sickness,  cause 
death,  or  prolong  life  by  incantations,  charms,  and  spells  consist- 
ing simply  of  words.  Of  course  they  were  condemned  and  exe- 
cuted, and  John  set  to  work  ^ngorously  to  extirpate  the  abhorred 
race  of  sorcerers  to  which  he  had  so  nearly  fallen  a  victim.  "We 
hear  of  proceedings  against  Kobert,  Bishop  of  Ais,  accused  of 
having  practfeed  magic  arts  at  Bologna;  and  John,  regarding 
the  East  as  the  source  whence  this  execrable  science  spread  over 
Christendom,  sought  to  attack  it  in  its  home.  In,  1318  ho  ordered 
the  Dominican  provincial  in  the  Levant  to  appoint  special  inquis- 
itors for  the  purpose  in  all  places  subject  to  the  Latin  rite,  and 
he  called  upon  the  X>oge  of  Venice,  the  Prince  of  Achaia,  and  the 
Latin  barons  to  lend  their  effective  aid.  He  even  wrote  to  the 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople  and  the  Oriental  archbishops,  urging 
them  to  assist  in  the  good  work.  Kot  satisfied  with  the  imphed 
jurisdiction  conferred  on  the  Inquisition  by  Alexander  IV.,  in 
1320  he  had  letters  sent  out  by  the  Cardinal  of  S.  Sabina  formally 
conferring  it  fully  on  inquisitors  and  urging  them  to  exercise  it 
actively.  Subsequent  bulls  stimulated  still  further  the  growing 
dread  of  magic  by  expressing  his  grief  at  the  constant  increase  of 
the  infection  which  was  spreading  throughout  Christendom,  and 
by  ordering  sorcerers  to  be  pnbUely  anathematized  and  punished 
as  heretics  and  all  books  of  magic  lore  to  be  burned.  When  he 
warned  all  baptized  Christians  not  to  enter  into  compacts  with 
hell,  or  to  imprison  demons  in  rings  or  mirrors  so  as  to  penetrate 
the  secrets  of  the  future,  and  threatened  all  guilty  of  such  prac- 
tices that,  if  they  did  not  reform  within  eight  days,  they  should 
be  subject  to  the  penalties  of  heresy,  he  took  the  most  effective 
means  to  render  the  trade  of  the  sorcerer  profitable  and  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  his  dupes.  Apparently  he  became  dissat- 
isfied with  the  response  to  these  appeals,  for  in  1330  he  deplored 
the  continued  existence  of  demon-worship  and  its  affiliated  errors ; 
he  ordered  the  prelates  and  inquisitors  to  speedily  bring  to  con- 
clusion all  cases  on  hand  and  send  the  papers  under  seal  to  him 
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for  decision,  and  the  inquisitors  were  commanded  to  undertake  no 
new  eases  ivithout  a  special  papal  mandate.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  motive  of  this  last  prohibition,  it  was  not  allowed  to 
take  effect  in  France.  We  have  seen  how  the  royal  power  about 
this  time  was  commencing  to  exercise  control  over  the  Inquisition, 
and  we  shall  see  how,  at  the  close  of  his  life,  John  XXII.  was  ac- 
cused of  heresy  as  to  the  Beatific  Tision,  and  was  roundly  threat- 
ened by  Philippe  de  Valois.  It  was  probably  an  incident  of  this 
quarrel  that  led  the  king,  in  1334,  to  assume  that  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Inquisition  over  idolaters,  sorcerers,  and  heretics  had  been 
conferred  by  the  crown,  and  to  order  hia  seneschals  to  see  that  no 
one  should  interfere  with  them  in  its  exercise.  This  royal  rescript 
seems  to  have  been  forgotten  with  the  circumstances  which  called 
it  forth,  for  in  1374  the  Inquisitor  of  France  applied  to  Gregory 
XI.  to  ask  whether  he  should  take  cognizance  of  sorcery,  and  Greg- 
ory replied  with  instructions  to  prosecute  such  cases  vigorously.* 

The  necessary  result  of  all  this  bustling  legislation  was  to 
strengthen  the  popular  confidence  in  sorcery  and  to  multiply  its 
practice.  In  Bernard  Gui's  book  of  sentences  rendered  in  the  In- 
quisition of  Toulouse  from  1809  to  1328,  there  are  no  cases  of 
',  but  we  meet  with  several,  tried  in  1320  and  1321  in  the 
1  Inquisition  of  Pamiers,  and  the  fragmentary  records  of 
Carcassonne  in  1328  and  1329  show  quite  a  number  of  convic- 
tions. Inquisitors,  moreover,  commenced  to  insert  a  clause  re- 
nouncing sorcery  in  all  abjurations  administered  to  repentant 
heretics,  so  that  in  case  they  should  become  addicted  to  it  they 
could  be  promptly  burned  for  relapse.'!' 

Under  the  influence  of  this  efficient  advertisement  the  trade 
of  the  sorcerer  flourished.  In  1323  a  remarkable  case  attracted 
much  attention  in  Paris.  The  dogs  of  some  shepherds,  passing  a 
cross-roads  near  Chateau-Landon,  commenced  scratching  at  a  cer- 
tain spot  and  could  not  be  driven  off.  The  men's  suspicions  were 
ai-oused,  and  they  informed  the  authorities,  who,  on  digging,  found 

-  Raynald.  anu.  1317,  No.  59-4 ;  nnn.  1318,  No,  57;  ann.  1320,  No.  51 ;  ann. 
1337,  No.  45,— Mag.  Bull.  Roman,  L  305.— Ripol!  II.  193,— Arch,  des  Frferea 
PreclienvB  de  Tonlouao  (Doot,  XXSIV.  181).— Arcli.  de  I'lnq.  de  Care.  (Doat, 
XXXV.  80).— Vaisaette,  IV.  Pr.  33.— Raynald,  ann.  1374,  No.  13. 

t  Molinier,  Etudes  de  quelques  MBS.  des  Bibliotbfequea  d'ltalie,  Paris,  1877, 
pp.  103^3,— Doat,  XXVII.  7  aqq,,  140,  156, 177, 183 ;  SSVIII.  161. 
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a  box  in  which  was  imprisoned  a  black  cat,  with  some  bread 
moistened  with  chrism,  blessed  oil,  and  holy  water,  two  suiaR  tubes 
being  arranged  to  reach  the  surface  and  supply  the  animal  with 
air.  All  the  carpenters  in  the  village  were  summoned,  and  one 
identified  the  box,  which  he  had  made  for  a  certain  Jean  Prevost. 
Torture  promptly  brought  a  confession  inculpating  the  Oistepcian 
abbot  of  Sarcelles,  some  canons,  a  sorcerer  named  Jean  dc  Persant, 
and  an  apostate  Cistercian  monk,  his  disciple.  The  abbot,  it  seems, 
had  lost  a  sum  of  money,  and  had  em])ioyed  the  sorcerer  to  re- 
cover it  and  find  the  thief.  The  cat  was  to  remain  three  days  in 
the  box,  to  be  then  killed,  and  its  skin  cut  into  strips,  with  which  a 
circle  was  to  be  made.  In  this  circle  a  man  standing  ivith  tlie  re- 
mains of  the  cat's  food  thrust  into  his  rectum  was  to  invoke  the 
demon  Berich,  who  would  make  tho  desired  rcYclation.  The  In- 
quisitor of  Paris  and  the  episcopal  Ordhiary  promptly  tried  the 
guilty  parties.  Prevost  opportunely  died,  but  his  remains  were 
burned  with  his  accomphce  de  Persant,  while  the  ecclesiastics 
escaped  with  degradation  and  perpetual  imprisonment.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  de  Persant  was  not  allowed  the  benefit  of  abjuration, 
while  the  Cistercians  were  exposed  to  a  penalty  more  severe  than 
those  imposed  by  the  rules  of  their  Order.  These  had  been  defined 
in  the  general  chapter  of  1290  to  be  merely  incapacity  for  promo- 
tion, or  for  taking  any  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  body,  the 
lowest  seat  in  choir  and  refectory,  and  Friday  fasting  on  bread 
and  water  until  released  by  the  general  chapter.  The  intervening 
quarter  of  a  century  had,  however,  wrougiit  a  most  significant 
change  in  tho  attitude  of  the  Church  towards  this  class  of  ollcnces.* 
The  monastic  orders  evidently  contributed  their  full  share 
to  this  class  of  criminals,  "We  happen  to  have  tho  sentence,  in 
1329,  by  Henri  de  Ohamay,  of  a  Carmelite  named  Pierre  Eocordi, 
which  illustrates  the  effectiveness  of  inquisitorial  methwls  in  ob- 
taining avowals.  The  trial  lasted  for  several  years,  and  though 
the  accused  tergiversated  and  retracted  repeatedly,  his  endurance 
finally  gave  way.  lie  adhered  at  last  to  the  confession  that  on 
five  occasions,  to  obtain  possession  of  women,  he  had  made  wax 
figurines  with  invocations  of  demons,  mixing  with  them  the  blood 

Guill.  Nangiae.  Contin.  ann.  1333. — Qrandes  Cliiomiiucs  V.  269-73.— Statut 
Ord.  Cisterc.  ana.  1290  c.  3  (Martcae  Thesaur.  IV.  1483). 
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of  toads  and  his  own  blood  and  saliva,  as  a  sacrifice  to  Satan.  He 
would  then  place  the  image  under  the  threshold  of  the  woman, 
and  if  sho  did  not  yield  to  him  she  would  be  tormented  by  a 
demon.  In  three  cas^  this  had  succeeded ;  in  the  other  two  it 
would  have  done  so,  had  he  not  been  suddenly  sent  by  his  supe- 
riors to  another  station.  On  one  occasion  he  pricked  an  image  in 
the  belly,  when  it  bled.  After  the  images  had  done  thoir  work  he 
would  cast  them  into  the  river  and  sacrifice  a  butterfly  to  the  demon, 
whose  presence  would  be  manifested  by  a  breath  of  air.  He  was 
condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment  on  bread  and  water,  with 
chains  on  hands  and  feet,  in  the  Carmehte  convent  of  Toulouse ; 
out  of  respect  to  the  Order  he  was  not  subjected  to  the  ceremony 
of  degradation,  and  the  sentence  was  rendered  privately  in  the 
episcopal  palace  of  Pamiers.  One  peculiar  feature  of  the  sentence 
is  the  apprehension  expressed  lest  the  oiRcials  of  the  convent 
should  allow  him  to  escape,* 

The  trade  of  the  magician  received  a  further  advertisement  in 
the  story  current  at  this  time  about  Frederic  of  Austria.  "When, 
after  his  defeat  at  Miihldorf  in  1323,  by  Louis  of  Bavaria,  he  lay  a 
prisoner  in  the  stronghold  of  Trausnitz,  his  brother  Leopold  sought 
the  services  of  an  expert  necromancer,  who  promised  to  release 
the  captive  through  the  aid  of  the  devil.  In  response  to  his  invo- 
cation, Satan  came  in  the  guise  of  a  pilgrim,  and  readily  promised 
to  bring  Frederic  to  them  if  he  would  agree  to  foUow  him ;  but 
when  he  appeared  to  Frederic  and  told  him  to  get  into  a  hag 
winch  he  carried  around  his  neck  and  he  would  bring  him  to  hia 
brother  in  safety,  Frederic  asked  him  who  he  was.  "  Never  mind 
who  I  am,"  he  replied ;  "  Will  you  leave  your  prison,  as  I  tell 
you  V  Then  a  great  fear  fell  upon  Frederic  ;  he  crossed  himself 
and  the  devil  disappeared,! 

Even  to  distant  Ireland  the  persecution  of  sorcery  was  brought 
in  1325  by  that  zealous  Franciscan,  Richard  Ledrede,  Bishop  of 
Ossory.  The  Lady  Alice  Kyteler  of  Kilkenny  had  had  four  hus- 
bands, and  their  testamentary  dispositions  not  suiting  her  children 
by  the  last  three,  the  most  eiHcient  means  of  breaking  their  \yills 
was  to  accuse  her  of  having  Idlled  them  by  sorcery,  after  bewitch- 

'  Arcliivca  de  rinq.  de  Carcassonne  <Doat,  XXVIL  150). 
t  Matt.  Nooburg.  (Alb.  Argentorat.)  ann.  1333  (Uratisii  II.  123).— Clironik  dea 
Jacob  V.  Koci^hofen  (Ohroniken  der  deutachen  StEdte,  YII.  467). 
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ing  them  to  leave  their  property  to  her  and  to  her  eldest  son, 
William  Outlaw.  Bishop  Ledrede  proceeded  vigorously  to  make 
inquisition,  but  Lady  Alice  and  William  were  allied  to  the  lead- 
ing oiBcials  in  Ireland,  who  threw  every  difficulty  in  the  way,  and, 
as  the  canons  against  heresy  were  unknown  in  tlie  island,  he  had 
an  arduous  task,  being  himself  at  one  time  arrested  and  thrown 
into  prison,  A  less  indomitable  spirit  would  have  succumbed, 
but  he  triumphed  at  last,  though  Lady  Alice  herself  escaped  his 
clutches  and  was  conveyed  to  England,  The  trials  of  her  assumed 
accomplices  would  seem  to  have  been  conducted  without  much 
respect  to  form,  but  with  ample  energy.  Torture  being  unknown 
in  English  law,  the  bishop  might  have  failed  in  eliciting  confession 
had  he  not  found  an  effective,  if  illegal,  sulKtituto  in  the  whip. 
Petronilla,  for  instance,  one  of  Lady  Alice's  Avomen,  after  being 
scourged  six  times  could  endure  no  longer  the  endless  increase  of 
agony,  and  confessed  all  that  was  wanted  of  her.  She  admitted 
that  she  was  a  skilful  sorceress,  but  inferior  to  her  mistress,  who 
was  equal  to  any  in  England,  or  any  in  the  world.  She  told  how, 
at  Lady  Alice's  command,  she  had  sacrificed  eoclfs  in  the  cross- 
roads to  a  demon  named  Robert  Artisson,  her  jnistrcss's  incubus  or 
lover,  and  how  they  made  from  the  brains  of  an  unbaptized  child, 
with  herte  and  worms,  in  the  skull  of  a  robber  who  had  been 
beheaded,  powders  and  charms  to  afflict  the  bodies  of  the  faithful, 
to  excite  love  and  hatred,  and  to  make  the  faces  of  certain  women 
appear  horned  in  the  eyes  of  particular  individuals.  She  had  been 
the  intermediary  between  her  mistress  and  the  demon ;  on  one 
occasion  he  had  come  to  Lady  Ahce's  chamber  witii  two  others, 
black  as  Ethiopians,  when  followed  love-scenes  of  which  the  dis- 
gusting details  may  be  spared.  The  case  is  interesting  as  devel- 
oping a  transition  state  of  belief  between  the  earlier  magic  and 
the  later  witchcraft ;  and  it  illustrates  one  of  the  most  important 
points  in  the  criminal  jurisprudence  of  the  succeeding  centuries, 
which  explains  the  unquestioning  behef  universally  entertained  as 
to  the  marvels  of  sorcerj'.  Torture  administered  with  unlimited 
repetition  not  only  brought  the  patient  into  a  condition  in  which 
he  would  confess  whatever  was  required  of  him,  but  the  impres- 
sion produced  was  such  that  he  would  not  risk  its  renewal  by 
retraction  even  at  the  last.  It  was  so  with  this  poor  creature, 
who  persisted  to  the  end  with  this  tissue  of  absurdities,  and 
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■who  was  burned  impenitent.  Some  others  involved  in  the  accu- 
sation likewise  perished  at  the  stake,  whOe  some  were  permitted 
to  abjure  and  were  punished  with  crosses — probably  the  only  occa- 
sion in  which  this  penance  was  administered  in  the  British  Isles.* 
"While  Bishop  Ledrede  was  busy  at  this  good  work  a  trial  oc- 
curred in  England  which  illustrates  the  difference  in  efficiency 
between  the  ecclesiastical  methods  of  trial  by  torture  and  those  of 
the  common  law.  Twenty-eight  persons  were  accused'  of  employ- 
ing John  of  Nottingham  and  his  assistant,  Eichard  Marshall  of 
Leicester,  to  make  wax  figures  for  the  destruction  of  Edward  II., 
the  two  Despensers,  and  the  Prior  of  Coventry,  with  two  of  his 
officiala  who  had  tyrannized  over  the  people  and  had  been  sus- 
tained by  the  royal  favorites,  Hichard  Marshall  turned  accuser, 
and  the  evidence  was  complete.  The  enormous  sums  of  twenty 
pounds  to  Master  John  and  fifteen  pounds  to  Kichard  had  been 
promised,  and  they  had  been  furnished  with  seven  pounds  of  wax 
and  two  eUs  of  canvas.  From  September  27, 1324,  until  Juno  3, 
1325,  the  two  magicians  labored  at  their  work.  They  made  seven 
images,  the  extra  one  being  experimental,  to  be  tried  on  Eichard 
de  Sowe.  On  April  27  they  commenced  operating  with  this  by 
thrusting  a  piece  of  lead  into  its  forehead,  when  at  once  Eichard  de 
Sowe  lost  his  reason  and  cried  in  misery  until  May  20,  when  the 
lead  was  transferred  to  his  breast,  and  he  died  May  23.  The  ac- 
cused pleaded  not  guilty  and  put  themselves  on  the  country.  An 
ordinary  jury  trial  followed,  with  the  result  that  they  were  all 
acquitted.  A  similar  case  came  to  light  at  Toulouse  in  June,  1326, 
when  some  sorcerers  were  discovered  who  had  undertaken  to 
make  way  with  King  Charles  le  Bel  by  means  of  figurines.  They 
were  promptly  despatched  to  Paris,  and  the  matter  was  taken  in 
hand  by  the  secular  court  of  the  ChMelet.  It  had  all  the  re- 
sources of  torture  at  its  command,  and  its  speedy  and  vigorous 
justice  undoubtedly  soon  consigned  them  to  the  stake,  although 
Pierre  de  Vic,  a  favored  nephew  of  John  XXII.,  who  had  been 
inculpated  in  their  confessions,  was  pronounced  innocent.  It  was 
probably  not  long  after  this  that  a  similar  attempt  was  made  on  the 
life  of  John  XXII.,  though  the  culprits  escaped  until  1337,  when 


•  Wrigbt's  Conteinporary  NaiTativo  of  the  Proceedings  agiiinst  Damo  Alice 
Kyteler,  Camden  Soc,  1843. 
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they  were  tried  and  executed,  by  Benedict  SII.    To  sliield  them- 
selves they  implicated  the  Bishop  of  B6ziers  as  tlieir  instigator.* 

Yet  organized  persecution  seems  to  have  died  away  with  the 
withdrawal  of  sorcery  fi-om  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Inquisition  by 
John  XXII.  in  1330,  while  the  stimulus  wliich  his  proclamations  ' 
had  given  to  the  trade  of  the  magician  continued  to  extend  it  and 
render  it  profitable.     The  tendency  of  jropular  thought  is  shown 
by  the  attribution,  in  some  places,  of  the  Black  Death  to  the  in- 
cantations as  well  as  to  the  poisons  of  the  Jews.    Such  an  expedient 
as  that  of  the  Council  of  Chartres  in,  1366,  which  ordered  sorcerers 
to  be  excommunicated  in  mass  every  Sunday  in  all  parish  churches, 
would  only  serve  to  impress  the  popular  mind  with  the  reality  and 
importance  of  their  powei-s.    During  this  period  tlie  study  and 
practice  of  magic  arts  were  pursued  with  avidity,  and  in  many 
cases  almost  without  concealment.    Miguel  de  Urrea,  who  was 
Bishop  of  Tarazona  from  1309  to  1316,  was  honored  with  the  title 
of  el  Nigromantico,  and  his  portrait  in  the  archiepiscopai  palace  of 
Tarragona  bears  an  inscription  describing  him  as  a  most  skilful 
necromancer,  who  even  deluded  the  devil  with  his  own  arts. 
Gerard  Groot  himself,  claimed  by  the  Brethren  of  the  Common 
Life  as  their  revered  founder,  was  in  his  youth  an  earnest  student 
of  the  occult  sciences,  but  during  an  illness  he  solemnly  abandoned 
them  before  a  priest  and  burned  his  books.    Many  years  later  he 
turned  his  knowledge  to  account  by  exposing  a  certain  John 
Heyden,  who  had  long  practised  on  the  credulity  of  the  people  of 
Amsterdam  and  ite  vicinity.     On  his  coming  to  Daventry,  Groot 
examined  him  and  found  him  ignorant  of  necromancy  and  its 
allied  arts,  and  concluded  that  he  o[>erated  through  a  compact 
with  Satan.    Not  willing  to  incur  the  irregularity  of  shedding 
'  blood,  Groot  contented  himself  with  driving  him  away,  and  then, 
on  learning  that  he  had  settled  at  Ilarderwick,  wrote  to  the 
brethren  there  giving  them  an  account  of  him ;  but  the  whole 
affair  shows  that  such  persons  could  count  on  practical  toleration 
unless  some  zealot  chose  to  set  the  laws  in  niotion.    The  extent 
to  which  this  toleration  was  carried,  and  the  limitless  credulity  to 
which  the  popular  mind  had  been  trained  are  shown  in  the  ac- 


■  Wright,  op.  cit.  pp.  s.\iii,-ssis.— VaissettB,  IV.  Pr.  170.— Eaynakl.  iiiin.  1337, 
No.  30. 
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counts  given  by  grave  historians  of  the  feats  of  Zyto,  the  favorite 
magician  of  the  Emperor  Wenceslas,  who,  in  spite  of  the  repeated 
condemnation  of  magic  by  the  Councils  of  Prague  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  century,  reckoned  among  his  evil  qualities  a 
fondness  for  forbidden  arts.  "VThcn,  in  1389,  he  married  Sophia, 
daughter  of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  the  latter,  knowing  his  pro- 
clivities, brought  to  Prague  a  wagon-load  of  Bldlful  conjurers  and 
jugglers.  While  the  chief  of  these  was  giving  an  exhibition  of 
his  marvels  Zyto  quietly  walked  up  to  hjm,  opened  his  mouth,  and 
swallowed  him  entire,  spitting  out  his  muddy  boots,  and  then 
evacuated  him  inti5  a  vessel  of  water  and  exhibited  him  dripping 
to  the  admiring  crowd.  At  the  royal  banquets  Zyto  would  bother 
the  guests  by  changing  their  hands  into  the  hoofs  of  horses  or 
oxen  so  that  they  could  not  handle  their  food ;  if  something  at- 
tracted them  to  look  out  of  the  window  he  would  adorn  them 
with  branching  antlers,  so  that  they  could  not  withdraw  their 
heads,  while  he  would  leisurely  eat  their  dehcacies  and  drink  their 
wine.  On  one  occasion  he  changed  a  handful  of  com  into  a  drove 
of  fat  hogs  which  he  sold  to  a  baker,  with  a  caution  not  to  let 
them  go  to  the  river,  but  the  purchaser  disregarded  the  warning 
and  they  suddenly  became  gi-ains  of  com  floating  on  the  water. 
Of  course  such  a  character  could  not  end  well,  and  Zyto,  when  his 
time  came,  was  carried  off  by  his  demon.  Not  only  are  all  these 
marvels  recorded  as  unquestionable  facts  by  the  Bohemian  chroni- 
cleis,  but  they  are  conscientiously  copied  by  the  papal  historian 
Eaynaldus,* 

Although  Gregory  XI.,  in  1374,  had  authorized  tihe  Inquisition 
to  prosecute  in  all  cases  of  sorcery,  in  France  the  Parlement  in- 
cluded the  subject  within  its  policy  of  encroachment  upon  the 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.  In  1390  an  occurrence  at  Laon,  where 
a  secular  official  named  Poulaillier  an-ested  a  number  of  sorcerers, 
gave  it  occasion  to  interT.'ene.     As  Bodin  says,  at  that  time  Satan 

*  Lilienthttl,  Die  Hesenprocesse  tier  beiden  StSdte  Braunsberg,  p.  113. ^Con- 
di. Camoteng.  ann.  1366  c.  11  (Martene  Ampl.  Coll.  VII.  1368).— Plorez,  Espafia 
Sagrada,  XLIX.  188,— Acquoy,  Gerardi  llagni  Epistt.  pp.  107-11,— Concil, 
PragCES.  onn.1355  c.  01  (Hartzheim,IY.400).—StatutabrcTia  Araesti  aiiii.1353 
tHofler,  Prager  Concilien,  p.  3).— Concil.  Pragcns,  anu,  1381  c,  7  (lb.  p.  38).— 
Statut.  Synod.  Pragens.  ann.  1407,  No.  6  0.h.  p.  59),— Diibrav.  Hist.  Bohem.  Lib. 
SSIIi.— Rayiiald.  aim.  1400,  No.  14. 
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maaiageii  to  have  it  believed  that  the  stories  of  sorcery  were  false, 
so  the  Parlement  stopped,  the  proceedings,  and  thus  having  its  at- 
tention drawn  to  the  matter,  decreed  that  in  future  cognizance  of 
such  offences  should  be  confined  to  the  secular  tribunals,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  spiritual  courts.*  Secular  judges,  however,  were 
ready  to  treat  these  cases  with  abundant  sharpness.  A  case  oc- 
curring at  the  Paris  Ch^telet  in  1390  has  much  interest  as  afford- 
ing us  an  insight  into  the  details  of  procedure,  and  as  illustrating 
the  efficacy  of  torture  in  securing  conviction.  Except  as  regards 
the  use  of  this  expedient,  now  universal  in  all  criminal  cases,  we 
see  that  the  process  is  much  fairer  to  the  accused  than  that  of  the 
Inquisition,  and  we  observe  once  more  the  ineffaceable  impression 
produced  by  torture,  which  leads  the  desjKiiring  victim  to  adhere 
to  the  self -condemnation  conducting  him  inevitably  to  the  stake. 
Marion  I'Estal^  was  a  young  ^^0  defoUe  me,  madly  in  love  with 
a  man  named  Hainsselin  Planiete,  who  deserted  her,  and,  about 
July  1, 1390,  married  a  woman  named  Agnesot.  Eager  to  prevent 
this,  if  her  confession  is  to  be  believed,  she  had  applied  to  an  old 
procuress  named  Margot  de  la  Barre,  for  a  philtre  to  fix  his  wan- 
dering affection,  and  when  this  failed  Margot  made  for  her  two 
enchanted  chaplets  of  herbs,  which  she  threw  where  the  bride  and 
groom  would  tread  on  them  during  the  festivities  of  the  wedding- 
day,  assured  that  this  would  prevent  the  consummation  of  the 
marriage.  The  plot  was  unsuccessful,  but  Ilainssehn  and  Agnesot 
fell  sick,  leading  to  the  arrest  of  the  two  women. 

On  July  30  Margot  was  examined  and  denied  all  complicity. 
She  was  promptly  tortured  on  le  petit  et  le  grmul  tfesteav^— which. 
I  conjecture  to  mean,  the  former,  pouring  water  down  the  throat 
till  the  stomach  was  distended  and  then  forcing  it  out  by  paddling 
the  beUy ;  the  latter,  the  rack.  This  reduplicated  torture  produced 
no  confession,  and  she  was  remanded  for  further  hearing.  August 
17  Marion  was  taken  in  hand,  when  she  denied,  and  was  similarly 
tortured  without  result.  On  the  3d  she  was  again  examined  and 
denied,  and  on  being  again  ordered  to  the  torture,  she  appealed  to 
the  Parlement ;  the  appeal  was  promptly  heard  and  rejected,  and 
she  was  tortured  as  before,  then  taken  to  tho  kitchen  and  warmed, 
after  which  she  was  tortured  a  third  time,  but  to  no  effect.    On 

*  Bodini  de  Magor.  Domonoman.  Lib.  rv.  c.  J. 
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the  4th  she  was  brought  in  and  refused  to  confess,  but  the  indefi- 
nite repetition  of  torment  without  prospect  of  cessation  had  pro- 
duced its  effect  on  body  and  mind ;  the  torture  had  been  pitiless, 
for  she  is  subsequently  alluded  to  as  much  crippled  and  weakened 
by  it,  and  when  she  was  again  bound  on  the  trestecm,  and  the  exe- 
cutioner was  about  to  commence  his  worli,  she  yielded  and  agreed 
to  confess.  On  being  unbound  she  detailed  the  whole  story,  and  in 
the  aftemoon,  on  being  brought  in  again,  she  confirmed  it  "  sans 
aucwne  force  ou  consPrainte."  Then  Margot  was  introduced,  and 
Marion  repeated  her  confession,  which  Mai'got  denied  and  offered 
the  wager  of  battle,  of  which  no  notice  was  taken.  Margot  then 
asserted  her  abihty  to  prove  an  alibi  on  the  day  when  she  was  said 
to  have  made  the  chaplets.  The  parties  whom  she  named  as  wit- 
nesses were  looked  up  for  her  and  brought  in  the  next  day,  when 
the  evidence  proved  ratlier  incriminating  than  otherwise.  Marion 
was  then  made  to  repeat  her  confession,  and  not  till  then  was 
Margot  tortured  a  second  time,  but  stilt  without  result.  On  the 
6th  Marion  was  again  made  to  repeat  her  confession,  after  which 
Margot  was  brought  in  and  bound  to  the  tresteau.  Marion's 
youthful  vigor  had  enabled  her  to  endure  the  torture  thrice. 
Margot's  age  had  diminished  her  power  of  resistance,  and  the  two 
applications  sufficed.  Her  resolution  gave  way,  and  before  the 
torture  commenced  she  promised  to  confess.  Her  story  agreed 
with  that  of  Marion,  except  in  some  embelhshments,  which  serve 
to  show  how  thoroughly  untrustworthy  were  all  such  confessions, 
of  which  the  sole  object  was  to  satisfy  the  merciless  ministers  of 
justice.  When  she  enchanted  the  cliaplets  she  invoked  the  demon 
by  thrice  repeating  "Minemi  Je  te  cor0we8  au  nom  du  Pere,  dit 
JFils  et  du  Sednt  ^perit  que  tu  viegnes  a  moy  iey  /  "  then  an  "  en- 
nemi,"  or  demon,  promptly  appeared,  hke  thoso  she  had  seen  in 
the  Passion-play,  and  after  she  had  instructed  him  to  enter  into 
the  bodies  of  Hainsselin  and  Agnesot  he  flew  out  of  the  window  in 
a  whirlwind,  making  a  great  noise  and  throwing  her  into  mortal 
fear.  The  evidence  was  thus  complete,  and  there  would  seem  to 
bo  nothing  left  but  prompt  sentence,  yet  the  tribunal  manifested 
commendable  desire  to  avoid  precipitate  judgment.  Assessors  and 
experts  were  called  in.  On  August  1,  8,  and  9  Marion  was  thrice 
made  to  repeat  her  confession,  and  Margot  twice.  On  the  latter  day 
a  consultation  was  held,  and  the  decision  was  unanimous  against 
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Margot,  who  was  pilloried  and  burued  the  same  day ;  but  three  of 
the  experts  thought  that  the  pillory  and  banishment  would  suffice 
for  Marion.  Her  case  was  postponed  till  tiie  23d,  when  another 
consultation  was  held ;  opinions  remained  unaltered,  and  as  the 
majority  was  in  favor  of  condemnation  th.e  2^6vot  condemned  her, 
and  she  was  burned  the  next  day.  Both  the  victims  may  have 
been  innocent,  and  the  whole  story  may  have  been  invented  to 
avoid  the  repetition  of  the  intolerable  torture ;  but,  inevitable  as 
was  the  result  under  the  conditions  of  the  trial,  the  judges  mani- 
fested every  disposition  to  deal  fairly  with  the  unfortunates  in 
their  hands,  and  could  entertain  no  possible  doubt  as  to  the  reality 
of  the  offence  and  of  the  apparition  of  the  demon  as  described  by 
Margot.*  It  is  necessary  to  bear  this  in  mind  when  estimating 
the  conduct  of  the  judges  and  inquisitors  who  sent  thousands  of  un- 
fortunates to  the  stake  in  the  next  two  centuries,  for  offences  which 
to  a  modern  mind  are  purely  chimerical,  for,  according  to  the  ju- 
risprudence of  the  a^,  no  evidence  could  be  more  absolute  than 
that  on  which  rested  the  cruelly  punished  alraurtlitiea  of  witchcraft. 
Simultaneous  with  this  case  was  the  burning  of  a  sorceress 
named  Jeanette  Neuve  or  Eevergade,  August  0,  131W,  in  Velay. 
Although  she  was  tried  and  executed  by  the  court  of  the  Abbey 
of  Saint-Chaffre,  this  was  in  its  capacity  as  hautr-justwier,  and  not 
as  a  spiritual  tribunal.  A  century  later  we  should  have  found  the 
case  embroidered  with  full  accounts  of  the  Sabbat  and  of  demon- 
worship,  but  the  time  had  not  yet  arrived  for  this.  Jeanette  was 
a  poor  wandering  crone  who  had  come  to  Chadron,  within  the 
abbatial  jurisdiction,  and  earnetl  a  livelihood  by  curing  diseases 
with  charms,  to  which  she  usually  added  the  prescri|;)tion  of  a  pil- 
grimage to  some  shrine  of  local  renown.  She  must  have  gained 
reputation  as  a  wise-woman,  for  the  Sire  de  Euraet,  quarrelling 
with  his  wife  and  desiring  reconciliation,  came  to  her  for  a  philtre. 
She  gave  him  a  potion  of  which  he  died,  and  her  fate  was  sealed.f 

About  this  perio^'Tiiay  be  dated  a  fresh  impulse  given  to  the 
belief  in  sorcery,  whose  continued  growth  during  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries  was  destined  to  produce  results  so  (. 


'  Registro  Criminel  du  Chatelet  do  Park,  I.  S33-G3  {Vaxw,  IBOl). 
+  Chassaing,  Spicileglum  Brivatecso,  pp.  438-4G. 
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and  to  present  one  of  the  most  curious  problems  in  the  history  of 
human  error.  The  first  indication  of  this  new  development  is 
found  in  the  action  of  the  University  of  Paris,  September  19, 
1398,  the  theological  faculty  held  a  general  congregation  in  the 
Church  of  8t,  Mathurin,  and  adopted  a  series  of  twenty -eight 
articles  which  thenceforth  became  a  standard  for  all  demonolo- 
gists,  and  were  regarded  as  an  unanswerable  argument  to  sceptics 
who  questioned  the  reality  of  the  wickedness  of  the  arts  of  magic. 
The  preamble  recites  that  action  was  necessary  in  view  of  the 
active  emergence  of  ancient  eiTors  which  threatened  to  infect  so- 
ciety; the  old  evils,  which  had  been  well-nigh  forgotten,  were 
reviving  with  renewed  vigor,  and  some  positive  definition  was  re- 
quired to  guard  the  faithful  from  the  snares  of  the  enemy.  The 
University  then  proceeded  to  declare  that  there  was  an  implied 
contract  with  Satan  in  every  superstitious  observance,  of  which 
the  expected  result  was  not  reasonably  to  be  anticipated  from 
God  and  from  Nature,  and  it  condemned  as  erroneous  the  asser- 
tion that  it  was  permissible  to  invoke  the  aid  of  demons  or  to  seek 
their  friendship,  or  to  enter  into  compacts  "with  them,  or  to  im- 
prison them  in  stones,  rings,  mirrors,  and  images,  or  to  use  sorcery 
for  good  purposes  or  for  the  cure  of  sorcery,  or  that  God  could  he 
induced  by  magic  arts  to  compel  demons  to  obey  invocations,  or 
that  the  celehration  of  masses  or  other  good  works  used  in  some 
forms  of  thaumaturgy  was  permissible,  or  that  the  prophets  and 
saints  of  old  perfonned  tiieir  miracles  by  these  means  which  were 
taught  by  God,  or  that  hy  certain  magic  arts  we  can  attain  to  the 
sight  of  the  divine  essence.  These  latter  clauses  point  to  a  dan- 
gerous tendency  of  coalescence  between  the  arts  of  the  sorcerer 
and  of  the  theurgist,  and  indicate  that  in  the  higher  magic  of  the 
day  there  was  a  claim  to  be  considered  as  penetrating  to  the  in- 
effable mysteries  which  surrounded  the  throne  of  God ;  in  fact, 
these  adepts  declared  that  their  arts  were  lawful,  and  they  sought 
to  prove  their  origin  in  God  by  pointing  out  that  good  flowed 
from  them,  and  that  the  wishes  and  prophecies  of  those  using 
them  were  fulfilled.  All  this  the  University  condemned,  and  while 
on  the  one  hand  it  denied  that  images  of  lead  or  gold  or  wax,  when 
baptized,  exorcised,  and  consecrated  on  certain  days,  possessed  the 
powers  ascribed  to  them  in  the  books  of  magic,  on  the  other  hand 
it  was  equally  emphatic  in  animadverting  on  the  incredulity  of 
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those  who  denied  that  sorcery,  incantations,  and  the  invocation  of 
demons  possessed  the  powers  claimed  for  them  by  sorcerers.* 

Like  all  other  efforts  to  repress  sorcery,  this  of  course  only 
served  to  give  it  fresh  significance  and  importance.  The  decla- 
ration that  it  was  erroneous  to  doubt  the  reality  of  sorcery  and  its 
effects  became  a  favorite  argument  of  the  demonologists.  Gerson 
declai'ed  that  to  call  in  question  the  existence  and  activity  of  de- 
mons was  not  only  impious  and  heretical,  but  destructive  to  all 
human  and  political  society.  Sprenger  concludes  that  the  denial 
of  the  existence  of  witchcraft  is  not  in  itself  heresy,  as  it  may  pro- 
ceed from  ignorance,  but  such  ignorance  in  au  ecclesiastic  is  in 
itself  highly  culpable ;  such  denial  is  sufficient  to  justify  vehement 
suspicion  of  heresy,  calling  for  prosecution,  and  we  have  seen  what 
was  the  significance  of  "  vehement  suspicion  "  in  inquisitorial  prac- 
tiee-t 

With  popular  credulity  thus  stimulated,  the  insanity  of  Charles 
VI.  afforded  a  tempting  opportunity  for  charlatans  to  market  their 
wares.  In  1397  the  Marechal  do  Sancerre  sent  to  Paris  from 
Guyenne  two  Augustinian  hermits  who  had  great  reputation  for 
skill  in  the  occult  sciences,  and  who  promised  relief.  They  pro- 
nounced the  royal  patient  a  victim  of  sorcery,  and  after  some 
incantations  he  recovered  his  senses,  but  it  proved  only  a  lucid 
interval,  and  in  a  week  he  relapsed.  This  they  charged  upon 
the  royal  barber  and  a  porter  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  were 
arrested,  but  nothing  could  be  proved  against  them,  and  they  were 
dischargefl.  For  months  the  two  impostors  led  a  joyous  life  with' 
ample  fees,  but  at  last  they  were  compelled  to  name  the  author 
of  the  sorceries,  and  this  time  they  had  the  audacity  to  pitch  upon 
the  king's  brother,  Louis  of  Orleans  himself.  This  grew  serious, 
and  on  being  threatened  with  torture  they  confessed  themselves 
sorcerers,  apostates,  and  invokers  of  demons.  They  were  accord- 
ingly tried,  condemned,  degraded  from  the  priesthood,  and  mer- 
cifully beheaded  and  quartered.  Undeterred  by  this  example,  in 
li03  a  priest  named  Ivea  Gilemme,  ■who  boasted  that  he  had  three 


"  D'ArgentrS  I.  n.  154.  Cf.  Boclin,  de  Magnr.  Dcmonom.in. — Miimer  Tract, 
do  Python.  Contiactu. — Basin  de  Artibus  Magini. — PcgniE  Comment,  in  Eymci'ic. 
p.  S4S. 

t  Gersoni  Tract,  dc  Error,  circa  Artem  Magicam  {Ojip,  Ed.  1404,  wi.  G~II).— 
Mall.  Maleficar.  P.  s.  Q.  1,  8. 
III.— 30 
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demons  in  his  service,  ivith  some  other  invokers  of  demons,  the 
Demoiselle  Mario  <le  Blansy,  Perrin  Hemery,  a  locksmith,  and 
Gulllaume  Floret,  a  clerk,  offered  to  cure  the  king,  and  were  given 
a  trial.  They  asked  to  have  twelve  men  loaded  with  iron  chains 
placed  at  their  disposal ;  these  they  surrounded  with  an  enclosure, 
and,  after  telling  them  not  to  be  afraid,  proceeded  with  all  the 
invocations  they  could  muster,  but  accomplished  no  results.  They 
excused  their  failure  by  alleging  that  the  men  had  crossed  them- 
selves, but  this  availed  them  nothing.  Floret  confessed  to  the 
Pr^vdt  of  Paris  that  the  whole  affair  was  a  deception,  and  on 
March  24, 1404,  they  were  all  duly  burned.  It  was  probably  this 
case  which  induced  Cardinal  Louis  of  Bourbon,  in  his  provincial 
synod  of  Langres,  in  1404,  to  prohibit  strictly  all  sorcery  and  divi- 
nation, and  to  warn  his  flock  to  place  no  trust  in  such  arts,  as  their 
practitioners  were  mostly  deceivers  whose  only  object  was  to  trick 
them  out  of  their  money.  Priests,  moreover,  were  strictly  ordered, 
as  had  already  been  done  by  the  Council  of  Soissons  the  year  be- 
fore, to  report  to  the  episcopal  ordinaries  all  cases  coming  to  their 
knowledge  and  all  persons  defamed  for  such  practices.  Had  this 
policy  been  carried  out,  of  treating  sorcerers  as  sharpers,  and  of 
instituting  an  episcopal  police  to  replace  the  Inquisition,  at  this 
time  rapidly  falling  into  desuetude,  it  might  have  averted  the 
evils  which  followed,  but  the  well-meant  effort  of  Cardinal  Louis 
was  followed  by  no  results.  The  behef  in  sorcery  continued  to 
strengthen,  and  when  Jean  Petit  undertook  to  justify  Jean  sans 
Pern'  for  the  assassination  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  it  was  almost 
a  matter  of  course  that  ho  should  accuse  the  murdered  prince  of 
encompassing  the  king's  insanity  by  magic,  of  which  the  most 
minute  details  were  given,  including  the  names  of  the  two  demons, 
Hynars  and  Astraraein,  whose  assistance  had  been  successfully 
invoked,* 

In  England,  sorcery,  as  we  have  seen,  had  thus  far  attracted 

■  Eeligieux  dc  8.  Denis,  Hist,  de  Charles  YI.,  Li^'.  xvir.  ch.  i.,  Liv.  xviri.  cb. 
8,— Juvenal  de3  Ursina,  Hist,  de  Charles  VI.  anu.  1403.— Rajnald.  unn.  1404, 
No.  33-S.— Concil.  Suesaionens.  ann.  1403  c.  7.— Monstjelet,  I.  30  (Ed.  Buchon, 
1843,  pp.  80-3).— Chron.  do  P.  Coclion  (Ed,  Vallet  de  Virivillc,  p.  385). 

Valentine  of  Milan,  wife  of  Louis  of  Orleans,  and  lier  fiither,  Galeaazo  Via- 
conti,  bad  the  reputation  of  being  addicted  to  magic  and  of  being  privj  to  the 
attempt  on  the  life  of  the  king  (ubi  sup.). 
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little  attention.  Even  as  late  as  1372  a  man  was  arrested  in  South- 
wai-k  with  tlie  head  and  face  of  a  corpse  in  his  possession,  and  a 
book  of  magic  was  found  in  his  trunk.  Tried  before  the  Inquisi- 
tion he  would  infallibly  have  confessed  under  torture  a  series  of 
misdeeds  and  have  ended  at  the  stake ;  but  ho  weis  brought  before 
Sir  J.  Knyvet,  in  the  King's  Bench.  No  indictment  even  was 
found  against  him ;  he  was  simply  sworn  not  to  practise  sorcery 
and  was  discharged,  but  the  head  and  book  were  burned  at  Tot- 
hUl  at  his  expense.  To  the  fair  and  open  character  of  EngHsh  law 
is  doubtless  to  be  attributed  the  comparative  exemption  of  the 
island  from  the  terror  of  soi'cery,  but  when,  at  last,  persecuting 
excitement  arose  in  the  Lollard  troubles,  the  Church  used  its  influ- 
ence with  the  new  Lancastrian  dynasty  to  suppress  the  emissaries 
of  Satan.  In  1407  Henry  IV.  issued  letters  to  his  bishops  reciting 
that  sorcerers,  magicians,  conjurers,  necromancers,  and  diviners 
abounded  in  their  dioceses,  perverting  the  people  and  perpetrating 
things  horrible  and  detestable.  The  bishops,  therefore,  were  com- 
missioned to  imprison  all  such  malefactors,  either  with  or  without 
trial,  until  they  should  recant  their  errors  or  the  king's  pleasure 
could  be  learned  respecting  them.  The  placing  of  the  matter  thus 
in  the  hands  of  the  Church,  and  depriving  the  accused  of  all  legal 
safeguards,  is  most  significant  as  a  recognition  that  the  ordinary 
forms  of  English  law  were  not  to  be  depended  upon  in  such  cases, 
and  that  pubhc  opinion  as  yet  ivas  too  unformed  for  juries  to  be 
trusted.  Under  the  regency  the  royal  council  seems  to  have 
assumed  jurisdiction  over  the  matter.  In  1432  a  Dominican  of 
Worcester,  Thomas  Northfleld,  suspected  of  sorcery,  was  sum- 
moned before  it  mth  all  his  books  of  magic,  A  few  days  later 
it  heard  the  celebrated  Witch  of  Eye,  Margery  Jourdemayne,  with 
the  Dominican  John  Ashewell  and  John  Virby,  a  clerk,  who  had 
been  confined  at  Windsor  under  charge  of  sorcery,  but  they  were 
discharged  on  giving  bonds  for  good  behavior.  The  Witch  of  Eye 
did  not  fare  so  well  when,  in  1441,  she  was  implicated  in  the  accu- 
sation brought  against  the  Duchess  of  Gloucester,  of  maliiug  and 
melting  a  wax  figurine  of  Henry  VI.  The  duchess  confessed  and 
escaped  with  the  penance  of  walking  bareheaded  thrice  through 
the  streets  with  wax  tapers  of  two  pounds  each,  and  offering  them 
at  the  shrines  of  St.  Paul's,  Christ  Chureh,  and  St.  Michael's  in 
Comhill,  after  which  she  was  imprisonetl  and  finally  banished  to 
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Chester.  Her  secretary,  Roger,  was  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered, 
and  Margery  was  burned—the  whole  affau*  being  political.  A 
similar  endeavor  to  take  political  advantage  of  the  belief  in  sor- 
cery occurred  in  1464,  in  connection  with  the  marriage  of  Edward 
IV.  and  Elizabeth  Woodville,  when  his  constancy  to  her  was  at- 
tributed to  the  magic  arts  of  her  mother,  Jacquette,  widow  of 
the  Regent  Bedford  in  first  marriage.  Jacquette  did  not  wait  to 
be  attacked,  but  turned  upon  her  accusers,  Thomas  Wake  and  John 
Daunger,  who  had  talked  about  her  using  leaden  images  of  the 
king  and  queen,  and  had  shown  one  of  them  broken  in  two  and 
wired  together.  They  disclaimed  responsibility,  and  endeavored 
to  shift  the  burden  each  on  the  other;  but  in  1483  Richard  III. 
did  not  fail  to  make  the  most  of  tho  matter,  and  in  the  act  for 
the  settlement  of  tho  crown  described  Edward's  "  pretensed  mar- 
riage "  as  brought  about  by  "  sorcerie  and  witchcraft  committed 
by  the  said  Elizabeth  and  her  moder,  Jacquette  duchesse  of  Bed- 
ford." Thus  England  was  gradually  prepared  to  share  in  the  hor- 
rors of  the  witchcraft  delusions.* 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  trial  for  sorcery  on  record  is  that 
of  the  Mar^chal  de  Rais,  in  1440,  which  has  long  ranlced  as  a  ca/me 
ceUhret  although  it  is  only  of  late  that  the  publication  of  the  records 
has  enabled  it  to  be  properly  understood.  The  popular  belief  at 
the  time  is  indicated  by  Monstrelet,  who  tells  us  that  the  marshal 
was  accustomed  to  put  to  death  pregnant  women  and  children  in 
order  with  their  blood  to  write  the  conjurations  which  secured 
him  wealth  and  honors ;  Jean  Chartier  alludes  to  his  putting  chil- 
dren to  death  and  performing  strange  things  contrary  to  the  faith 
to  attain  his  ends,  and  in  the  next  century  Gaguin  spealis  of  his 
slaying  children  in  order  with  their  blood  to  divine  tho  future.t 
Curious  as  is  the  case  in  many  aspects,  perhaps  its  chief  interest 
lies  in  the  psychological  study  which  it  affords  as  an  illustration 
of  the  extreme  development  of  the  current  ecclesiastical  teaching 
with  regard  to  tho  remission  of  sins. 

In  the  Prance  of  the  fifteenth  century  there  was  no  career  more 

-  Wright,  Damo  Kyteler,  pp.  is.,  xv.-^sx.— Eymer,  F<fid.  VIII.  437 ;  X,  505 ; 
SI.  851. 

t  Monstrelet,  n.  248.— Jean  Chartier,  Hist,  de  Cliarlcs  VII.  ann.  Ii40  (Ed. 
Godefroy,  p.  106).— Rob.  Gaguiu.  Ilist.  Franc.  Lib.  x.  c.  3. 
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promising  than  that  of  Gilles  de  Eais.  Born  in  140i  of  the  noble 
.stock  of  Montmorency  and  Craon,  grandson  of  the  renowned 
knightj  Bmnior  de  Laval,  grandnepheiv  of  du  GuescHn,  of  kindred 
with  the  Constable  Clisson,  and  allied  with  all  that  was  illnstrious 
in  the  west  of  France,  his  barony  of  Eais  rendered  him  the  head 
of  the  baronage  of  Britanny.  His  territorial  possessions  were 
ample,  and  when,  while  still  a  youth,  he  married  the  great  heiress, 
Catharine  do  Thouars,  he  might  count  himself  among  the  wealth- 
iest nobles  of  France.  His  bride  is  said  to  have  brought  him  one 
hundred  thousand  li\'res  in  gold  and  movables,  and  his  revenue 
was  reckoned  at  fifty  thousand.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  won  the 
esteem  of  liia  suzerain,  Jean  T.,  Duke  of  Britanny,  by  his  courage 
and  skill  in  the  campaign  which  ended  the  ancient  rivalry  between 
the  houses  of  de  Montfort  and  de  Penthievre.  At  twenty-two, 
following  the  duke's  brother,  the  Constable  Artus  de  Eichemont, 
he  entered  the  desperate  service  of  Charles  VII.,  with  a  troop 
maintained  at  his  own  expense,  and  he  distinguished  himself  in 
the  seemingly  hopeless  resistance  to  the  English  arms.  When 
Joan  of  Arc  appeared  ho  was  charged  with  the  special  duty  of 
watching  over  her  personal  safety,  and,  from  the  relief  of  Orleans 
to  the  repulse  at  the  gates  of  Paris,  he  was  ever  at  her  side.  In 
the  coronation  ceremonies  at  Eeims  he  received,  though  but 
twenty-flve  years  old,  the  high  dignity  of  Marshal  of  France,  and 
in  the  September  following  he  was  honored  with  permission  to  add 
to  his  arms  a  border  of  the  royal  fleurs-de-lis.  There  was  no  dig- 
nity beneath  the  crown  to  which  his  ambition  might  not  aspire, 
for  he  maintained  himself  so  sldlfuUy  between  the  opposing  fac- 
tions of  the  constable  and  of  the  royal  favorite,  La  TremouiUe,  that 
when  the  latter  fell,  in  1433,  his  credit  at  the  court  was  unimpaired,* 
He  was,  moreover,  a  man  of  unusual  culture.  His  restless  cu- 
riosity and  thirst  for  knowledge  led  him  to  accumulate  books  at  a 
time  when  it  was  rare  for  knights  to  be  able  to  sign  their  names. 
Chance  has  preserved  to  us  the  titles  of  St.  Augustin's  "  City  of 
God,"  "Valerius  Maximus,"  Ovid's  "Metamorphoses"  and  "Sue- 
tonius," as  fragments  of  his  library ;  and  on  his  trial  one  of  the 
reasons  he  gave  for  liking  an  Italian  necromancer  was  the  choice 


it  Maulde,  Gillcs  de  Eais,  dit  Barbe-blcue,  Paris,  1880,  pp.  16, 43, 
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Latinity  of  his  speech.  He  delighted  in  rich  bindings  and  illumi- 
aations.  On  one  occasion  he  is  described,  but  a  fow  months  before 
his  arrest,  as  engaged  in  his  study  in  ornamenting  with  enamels  the 
cover  of  a  book  of  ceremonies  for  his  chapel.  Of  music  and  the 
drama  he  was  also  passionately  fond.  In  these  pursuits  be  was  a 
fit  comrade  for  the  good  King  Eene,  as  in  the  field  he  was  the 
mate  of  Dunois  and  La  Hire.* 

Tet  the  life  which  promised  so  much  in  camp  and  court  was 
blighted  by  the  fatal  errors  of  his  training.  The  death  of  his 
father  while  he  was  a  child  of  eleven  left  him  to  the  care  of  a  weak 
and  indulgent  grandfather,  Jean  de  Craon,  whose  authority  he 
soon  shook  off.  His  fiery  nature  ran  riot,  and  he  grew  up  de- 
voured with  the  wildest  ambition,  abandoned  to  sensual  excesses 
of  every  kind,  and  with  passions  unrestrained  and  untamable. 
When  on  trial  ho  repeatedly  addressed  the  wondering  crowd,  urg- 
ing all  parents  to  train  their  children  rigidly  in  the  ways  of  virtue, 
for  it  was  liis  unbridled  youth  that  had  led  him  to  crime  and  a 
shameful  death.f 

Although,  in  the  charges  preferred  against  him,  his  aberra- 
tions are  said  to  have  commenced  in  1426,  he  himself  asserted 
that  the  fatal  plunge  was  not  made  until  1432,  after  the  death  of 
his  grandfather.  About  that  time  ho  began  to  withdraw  from 
active  life,  and  after  1433  ho  is  no  longer  heard  of  in  the  held, 
although  the  war  of  liberation  offered  its  prizes  as  abundantly  as 
ever.  J 

Then  commenced  a  strange  and  unexampled  dual  existence. 
To  the  outward  world  he  was  the  magnificent  seigneur,  intent 
only  on  display  and  frivolity.  His  immeasurable  ambition,  di- 
verted from  its  natural  career,  found  unworthy  gratification  in 
making  the  vulgar  stare  with  his  gorgeous  splendor.  He  affected 
a  state  almost  royal.  A  military  household  of  over  two  hundred 
horsemen  accompanied  him  wherever  he  went.  He  founded  a 
chapter  of  canons,  with  service  and  choir  fit  for  a  cathedral,  and 
this  was  his  private  chapel,  likewise  attached  to  his  person,  cost- 
ing him  immense  sums,  including  portable  organs  carried  on  the 

*  Bossard  et  MciuMe,  Gillca  de  Eais,  dit  Earbe-bleue,  Palis,  188G,  Pr.  pp.  liii., 
Issvii.,  clii. 

t  Ibid.  p.  21 ;  Pr.  pp.  slix.,  Iviii. 

t  lb.  pp.  4S-51 ;  Pr,  pp.  ssi-sxvi.,  slvi.,  xlis. 
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shoulders  of  six  stout  serving-men.  Kot  less  extravagant  was  his 
passion  for  theatrical  displays.  The  ilrama  of  the  age,  though  rude, 
was  costly,  and  when  he  exhibited  freely  to  the  multitude  spec- 
tacular performances,  there  were  immense  structures  to  be  built 
I  and  hundreds  of  actors  to  be  clad  in  cloths  of  gold  and  silver,  silks 
and  velvets,  and  handsome  armor,  the  whole  followed  by  public 
banquets  to  the  spectators,  in  ivhich  rich  viands  were  served  in 
profusion  aud  rare  wines  and  hippoeras  flowed  Idie  water.  These 
were  only  items  in  his  expenditure ;  his  purse  and  table  were  open 
to  alt  and  his  artistic  tastes  were  gratified  without  regard  to  cost. 
In  one  T,isit  to  Orleans,  where  his  retinue  filled  every  inn  in  the 
city,  he  was  said  to  have  squandered  eighty  thousand  gold  crowns 
between  March  and  August,  1435.  This  ruinous  prodigality  was 
accompanied  with  the  utmost  disorder  in  his  affairs.  It  was  be- 
neath the  dignity  of  a  great  seigneur  to  attend  to  business,  and  all 
details  were  abandoned  to  the  crowd  of  pimps  and  parasites  and 
flatterers  attracted  by  his  lavish  recklessness,  among  whom  the 
principal  were  Roger  de  Briqueville  and  Gilles  de  Sill6,  Gold 
must  be  raised  at  any  price ;  his  revenues  were  farmed  out  in  ad- 
vance, the  produce  of  field  and  forest  and  salt-works  was  disposed 
of  at  low  prices,  and  he  soon  began  to  sell  his  estates  at  less  than 
their  value,  usually  reserving  a  right  of  redemption  within  six 
years.  In  a  short  time  he  is  estimated  to  have  consumed  from 
this  source  alone  not  less  than  two  hundred  thousand  crowns. 
Already,  in  1435  or  1436,  his  famiJy  became  alarmed  at  his  mad 
career ;  they  appealed  to  Charles  VII.,  who  issued  letters,  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  legal  custom  of  the  time,  interdicting  him  from 
alienating  lands  and  revenues,  and  all  persons  from  contracting 
with  him.  This  was  published  with  sound  of  trump  in  Orleans, 
Angers,  Blois,  Machecoul,  and  elsewhere  outside  of  Britanny. 
Within  the  duchy,  Jean  V.  prohibited  its  publication.  Notwith- 
standing his  surname  of  le  Eon  and  le  Sage,  he  was  a  greedy  and 
unscrupulous  prince,  who,  as  one  of  the  chief  purchasers  of  the 
marshal's  estates,  v/as  interested  in  the  ruin  of  his  subject.  He 
continued  to  secure  profitable  bargains,  subject  always  to  the  right 
of  redemption,  and  manifested  for  his  dupe  the  greatest  friendship, 
appointing  him  lieutenant-general  of  the  duchy,  and  entering  into 
a  brotherhood  of  arms  with  him,  while  privately  mocking  and 
ridiouhng  him  as  a  fool.    As  a  last  resort,  Gillcs's  younger  brother. 
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Rene  de  la  Suze,  and  his  cousin,  the  Admiral  de  Loheac,  captured 
and  garrisoned  .the  castles  of  Champtoc^  and  Machecoul,  but  in 
1437  and  1438  GiUes  retook  them,  with  the  aid  of  the  duke,  to 
whom  he  had  sold  the  former.* 

Such  was  the  external  life  of  Gillea  de  Eais,  to  all  appearance 
that  of  a  liberal,  pious  noble,  whose  worst  foible  was  thoughtless 
estravagance.  Beneath  the  surface,  however,  lay  an  existence  of 
crime  moi-e  repulsive  than  anything  chronicled  by  Tacitus  or 
Suetonius.  There  are  some  subjects  so  foul  that  one  shrinks  from 
the  barest  allusion  to  them,  and  of  such  are  the  deeds  of  Gilles  de 
Eais.  For  the  sake  of  human  nature  one  might  hope  that  the 
charges  which  brought  him  to  the  gaUows  and  stake  were  invented 
by  those  who  plotted  his  ruin,  but  an  attentive  examination  of 
the  evidence  brings  conviction  that  amid  manifest  exaggeration 
there  was  substantial  foundation  of  fact.  Ordinary  indulgence 
having  palled  upon  the  senses  of  the  youthful  voluptuary,  about 
the  year  1432  he  abandoned  himself  to  unnatural  lusts,  selecting 
as  his  victims  children,  whom  he  promptly  slew  to  secure  their 
silence.  At  first  their  bodies  were  thrown  into  oubliettes  at  the 
bottom  of  towers  in  his  ordinary  places  of  residence.  "When 
Ohamptoc^  was  about  to  be  surrendered  to  the  duke,  the  bones  of 
about  forty  children  were  hastily  gathered  together  and  carried 
off;  when  Een6  do  la  Suze  was  advancing  on  Machecoul,  the 
same  number  were  extracted  from  their  hiding-place  and  burned. 
Seared  by  this  narrow  escape  from  detection,  Gilles  subsequently 
had  the  bodies  burned  at  once  in  the  fireplace  of  his  chamber  and 
the  ashes  scattered  in  the  moats.  So  depraved  became  his  ap- 
petites that  he  found  his  chief  enjoyment  in  the  death  agonies  of 
hia  victims,  over  whose  sufferings  lie  gloated  as  he  skilfuUy  man- 
gled them  and  protracted  their  torture.  When  dead  he  would 
criticise  their  beauties  with  his  confidential  servitors,  would  com- 
pare one  with  another,  and  would  kiss  with  rapture  the  heads 
which  pleased  him  most.  I^"ot  Caligula,  when,  to  gain  fresh  ap- 
petite for  his  revels,  he  caused  criminals  to  be  tortured  by  the  side 
of  his  banquet-table,  or  Ifero,  when  enjoying  the  human  torches 

*  Boasard  et  Maulde,  Gilles  de  Rais,  dit  Barbe-bleue,  Paris,  1886,  pp.  61-66, 
73-3,  78-81,  fi3-llG,  173,  26B;  Pr.  pp.  cliv.-clT,,  clvii.,  clis.~Tr£s-Aiideti  Cou- 
tume  de  Bretagae  c.  83  {Bourdot  de  Richebourg,  IV.  330),— D'Argentrfe,  Comment, 
in  CoQSUetud.  Britann.  pp.  1647-55, 
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iUuminating  his  unearthly  orgies,  found  such  delirium  of  delight 
in  inflicting  and  in  watching  human  agony.* 

While  such  were  his  recreations,  his  serious  pursuit  was  the 
search  for  the  philosopher's  stone— tlio  Universal  Elixir  which 
should  place  unlimited  wealth  and  power  in  his  hands.  To  this 
end  his  agents  were  on  the  watch  to  bring  him_  skilled  professors  in 
the  art,  and  he  served  as  the  dupe  of  a  succession  of  charlatans, 
whose  promises  kept  him  ever  in  the  hope  that  he  was  on  the 
point  of  attaining  the  fulfilment  of  his  desires,  lie  never  ceased 
to  believe  that  once,  at  his  castle  of  Tiffauges,  the  operation  was 
about  to  be  crowned  with  success,  when  the  sudden  arrival  of  the 
Dauphin  Louis  forced  him  to  destroy  his  furnaces ;  for  though,  as 
we  have  seen,  alchemy  was  not  positively  included  in  the  proliib- 
ited  arts,  its  practice  was  ground  for  suspicion,  and  Louis,  even  in 
his  youth,  was  not  one  to  whom  he  could  afford  to  confide  so  dan- 
gerous a  secret.  This  confident  hope  explains  the  recklossne^  of 
his  expenditures  and  his  careless  aUenations,  in  which  he  retained 
a  right  of  redemption,  for  any  morrow  might  see  him  placed  be- 
yond the  need  of  reckoning  with  his  creditors.  Yet,  as  already 
stated,  although  alchemy  assumed  to  be  a  science,  in  practice  it 
was  almost  universally  coupled  with  necromancy,  and  few  alche- 
mists pretended  to  be  able  to  achieve  results  without  the  assistance 
of  demons,  whoso  invocation  became  a  necessary  department  of 
their  art.  So  it  was  with  those  employed  by  Gilles  de  Eais,  and  no 
more  instructive  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  frauds  of  magic  can 
be  found  than  in  his  confession  and  that  of  his  chief  magician, 
Trancesco  Prolati.  The  latter  had  a  familiar  demon  nametl  Bar- 
ron, whom  he  never  had  any  difficulty  in  evoking  when  alone,  but 
who  would  never  show  himself  when  Gilles  was  present,  and  in 
the  naive  accounts  which  the  pair  give  of  their  attempts  and  fail- 
ures, one  cannot  help  admiring  the  quick-witted  ingenuity  of  the 
Italian  and  the  facUe  credulity  of  the  baron.  On  one  occasion,  in 
answer  to  Prelati's  earnest  prayer  for  gold,  the  tantalizing  demon 
spread  countless  ingots  around  the  room,  but  forbade  his  touching 
them  for  some  days.  "When  this  was  reported  to  GUles  he  natu- 
rally desired  to  feast  his  eyes  upon  the  treasure,  and  Prolati  eon- 
ducted  him  to  the  chamber.     On  opening  the  door,  liowever,  he 
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cried  out  that  he  saw  a  great  green  serpent  as  large  as  a  dog  coiled 
up  on  the  floor,  and  both  took  to  their  heels.  Then  Gilles  anned 
himself  with  a  crucifix  containing  a  particle  of  the  true  cross,  and 
insisted  on  returning,  but  Pcelati  warned  him  that  such  expedients 
only  increased  the  danger,  and  he  desisted.  Finally  the  malicious 
demon  changed  the  gold  into  tinsel,  which,  when  handled,  turned 
into  a  tawny  dust.  It  was  in  vain  that  Gilles  gave  to  Prelati  com- 
pacts signed  with  his  blood,  pledging  himself  to  obedience  in  re- 
turn for  the  three  gifts  of  knowledge,  wealth,  and  power ;  Barron 
would  have  none  of  them.  The  demon  was  offended  with  Gilles 
for  not  keeping  a  promise  to  make  some  offering  to  him ;  if  a 
small  request  were  mEtde  it  should  be  a  trifle,  such  as  a  pullet  or  a 
dove ;  if  something  greater  it  must  be  the  member  of  a  child. 
Children's  bodies  were  not  scarce  where  Gilles  resided,  and  he 
speedily  placed  in  a  glass  vessel  a  child's  hand,  heart,  eyes,  and 
blood,  and  gave  them  to  Prelati  to  offer.  Still  the  demon  was  ob- 
durate, and  Prelati,  as  he  said,  buried  the  rejected  offering  in  conse- 
crated ground.  Gilles  has  had  the  reputation  of  sacriflcing  unnum- 
bered children  in  his  necromantic  operations,  but  this  is  the  only 
case  ehcited  on  his  trial,  and  the  number  of  times  it  is  brought  into 
the  evidence  shows  the  immense  importance  attached  to  it  by  the 
prosecution.* 

It  was  impossible  that  a  career  such  as  this  could  continue  for 
eight  years  without  exciting  suspicion.  Though  for  the  most  part 
Gilles  selected  his  victims  from  among  the  beggars  who  crowded 
his  castle  gates,  attracted  by  his  ostentatious  charities— children 
for  whom  there  was  no  one  to  make  inquiry— yet  he  had  his 
agents  out  through  the  land  enticing  from  parents  the  offspring 
whom  they  would  see  no  more.  Two  women,  Etiennette  Blanehu 
and  Perrine  Martin,  better  known  as  La  Heffraye,  were  the  most 
successful  of  these  purveyors,  and  it  came  to  be  noticed  that  when 
ho  was  in  Nantes  the  children  who  frequented  the  gates  of  his 
Hotel  de  la  Suze  were  apt  to  disappear  unaccountably.  His  con- 
fidential servants,  Henri  Griart,  known  as  Henriet,  and  Etienne 
Corillaut,  nicknamed  Poitou,  when  they  saw  a  handsome  youth 
would  engage  hhn  as  a  page  without  concealment,  ride  off  with 


i  Maulde,  Pr.  pp.  xxvi,,  xxsiv.,  xlvii.-Iii.,  Ir.-lvi,,  Isii.-lssii., 
,,  ei.,  cxvii.—Monst relet,  II.  348. 
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him,  and  he  would  be  heard  of  no  more.  It  is  ratlier  curious,  in- 
deed, how  tardily  suspicion  was  aroused,  for  up  to  within  a  year 
or  two  of  the  end  there  were  mothers  who  had  no  hesitation  in 
confiding  their  children  to  the  terrible  baron.  At  his  castles  of 
Tiffauges  and  Machecoul  there  was  little  disguise.  lie  was  haut- 
justicier  in  his  lands :  between  him  and  his  villeins  there  was,  as 
de  Fontaines  says,  no  judge  but  -God ;  they  could  not  fly,  for  they 
were  attached  to  the  glebe,  and  they  could  only  rest  silent  in  dread 
suspense  as  to  where  the  next  bolt  would  fall.  Even  as  far  off  as 
St.  Jean-d'Augely,  Machecoul  had  the  name  of  a  place  where 
children  were  eaten,  and  at  Tiffauges  they  said  that  for  one  child 
that  disappeared  at  Machecoul  there  were  seven  at  Tiffauges.  Yet 
so  far  was  the  truth  from  being  guessed  that  the  story  ran  among 
the  peasantry  that  Michel  de  Sille,  when  a  prisoner  with  the  Eng- 
lish, had  been  obliged  to  promise,  as  part  of  his  ransom,  twenty- 
four  boys  to  serve  as  pag^,  and  that  when  the  tale  was  complete 
the  disappearances  would  cease.  Still  suspicion  greiv^.  One  of 
the  marshal's  confidants,  though  not  fully  initiated  in  his  secrets, 
a  priest  named  Eustachc  Bianchet,  grew  alarmed  and  ran  away 
from  Tiffauges,  taking  up  his  residence  at  Mortagnc-sur^Suvre. 
Here  he  learned  from  Jean  Mercier,  castellan  of  La  Itoche-sur- 
Yon,  that  in  Nantes  and  Ohsson  and  elsewhere  it  was  public 
rumor  that  Gilles  killed  numbers  of  children,  in  order  with  their 
blood  to  write  a  necromantic  book  which,  when  completed,  would 
enable  him  to  capture  any  castle  and  prevent  any  one  from  with- 
standing him.  This  grew  to  be  the  popular  behef,  as  recorded  by 
Monstrelet,  and  so  impressed  was  Blanehet's  imagination  with  it 
that,  after  his  return  to  Tiffauges,  at  Easter,  1440,  just  before  the 
catastrophe,  when  Gilles  invited  him  and  another  priest  into  his 
study  to  exhibit  to  them  his  ornamentation  of  the  binding  of  the 
ceremonial  book  of  his  chapel,  some  sheets  of  paper  written  in  red, 
lying  on  the  desk,  convinced  him  that  the  popular  report  was  true. 
In  this  little  scene,  the  contrast  between  the  peaceful  artistic  labors 
of  the  marshal  and  the  dread  conjurations  supposed  to  he  written 
with  his  own  hand  in  innocent  blood,  is  a  type  of  his  strange 
career.* 

What  was  the  number  of  Ids  victims  can  never  be  known. 


'  Bossard  et  Maulde,  Pr.  pp.  Ixxv-.,  Ixxvii.,  l.xssviii.-xcii.,xcv.-xcix.,  cxvii.-cxl. 
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With  the  exaggeration  customary  in  such  cases  some  writers  have 
estimated  them  at  seven  hundred  or  eight  hundred.  In  his  con- 
fession Gilles  said  that  the  number  was  great,  but  he  kept  no 
coimt.  In  the  civil  process  against  him  it  is  stated  at  over  two 
hundred,  but  in  the  articles  of  accusation  in  the  ecclesiastical 
court,  which  were  elaborately  drawn  up  after  obtaining  all  pos- 
sible testimony,  the  figure  is  given  as  one  hundred  and  forty,  more 
or  less,  and  this  is  probably  a  full  estimate.* 

Yet,  strange  as  were  the  crimes  of  Gilles  de  Kais,  even  stranger 
was  his  profound  conviction  that  he  had  in  no  way  so  incurred  the 
wrath  of  God  that  the  Church  could  not  readily  insure  his  salva- 
tion at  the  cost  of  some  of  the  customary  penances.  He  was  so- 
licitous about  his  soul  in  a  fashion  very  uncommon  with  demon- 
worshippers,  and  in  all  his  projected  and  rejected  compacts  with 
Satan  he  was  careful  to  insert  a  clause  that  he  should  not  suffer  in 
body  or  soul.  He  was  regular  in  the  observances  of  rehgion.  On 
the  Easter  previous  to  his  arrest  a  witness  describes  him  as  going 
behind  the  altar  with  a  priest  for  confession,  and  then  taking  the 
communion  with  the  rest  of  the  parishioners,  and  when  these  lat- 
ter, uneasy  at  their  companionship  with  so  great  a  lord,  desired  to 
rise  he  bade  them  stay,  and  all  remained  together  until  the  Eu- 
charist was  administered  to  all.  When  he  founded  his  chapter  of 
canons  and  dedicated  it  to  the  Holy  Innocents,  there  might  seem 
to  be  a  grim  pleasantry  in  his  choice  of  patron  saints,  yet  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  he  felt  that  he  was  thus  atoning  for  the  massacre 
of  tho  innocents  which  he  himself  was  constantly  perpetrating. 
More  than  once  ho  had  a  transient  emotion  of  repentance ;  he  took 
vows  to  abandon  his  gmlty  life,  and  by  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  to  obtain  pardon  for  the  evil  he  had  wrought — pardon 
which  he  never  seems  to  have  doubted  could  be  thus  easily  won, 
and  reasonably  enough,  in  view  of  the  plenary  indulgences  which 
were  so  lavishly  distributed  and  sold.  After  making  his  public 
confession,  when  he  could  have  no  further  hope  on  earth,  he  turned 
to  the  crowded  audience  and  exhorted  them  to  hold  fast  to  the 
Church  and  to  pay  her  the  highest  honor.  He  had  always,  he 
said,  kept  his  heart  and  bis  affections  on  the  Church,  but  for  which, 
in  view  of  his  crimes,  he  beheved  that  Satan  would  have  strangled 


*  Bossard  et  Maulde,  pp.  312-13 ;  Pr.  pp.  xsiv.,  1. 
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bim  aEd  carried  him  off,  body  and  soul.  This  trust  in  the  saving 
power  of  the  Church  gave  him  the  absolute  confidence  in  his  sal- 
vation which  is  not  the  least  noteworthy  feature  in  hia  strange 
character.  "When,  after  he  and  Francesco  Prelati  had  corrobo- 
rated each  other's  confessions,  and  they  were  about  to  part,  he  em- 
braced and  kissed  hia  necromancer  with  sobs  and  tears,  saying, 
"Adieu,  Frcmcoys,  mon  amy  ;  we  shall  see  each  other  no  more  in 
this  world ;  I  pray  God  to  give  you  patience  and  knowledge :  be 
certain  that  if  you  have  patience  and  hope  in  God  wo  shall  meet 
each  other  in  the  great  joy  of  paradise.  Pray  God  for  me,  and  I 
will  pray  for  yon."  There  was  none  of  the  agonizing  doubt  that 
racked  the  tender  conscientiousness  of  tlie  Friends  of  God,  no  men- 
tal struggle,  but  the  calm  assurance,  born  of  implicit  belief  in  the 
teachings  of  the  Church,  that  a  man  might  lead  a  life  of  unimagi- 
nable crime  and  at  any  moment  purchase  his  salvation.* 

How  long  Gilles  might  have  continued  his  devastating  career  it 
would  be  hard  to  guess,  had  it  not  suited  the  interest  of  Dulie  Jean 
and  of  his  chancellor,  Jean  de  Malestroit,  Bishop  of  Nantes,  to 
bring  him  to  the  stake.  Both  of  them  had  been  purchasers  of  his 
squandered  estates,  and  might  wish  to  free  themselves  from  the 
equity  of  redemption,  and  both  might  hope  to  gain  from  the  con- 
fiscation of  what  remained  to  him.  To  assail  so  redoubtable  a 
baron  was,  however,  a  task  not  lightly  to  be  undertaken :  the 
Church  must  be  the  leader,  for  the  civil  power  dared  not  risk 
arousing  the  susceptibilities  of  the  whole  baronage  of  the  duchy. 
GUies's  impetuous  temper  furnished  them  the  excuse 

The  marshal  liad  sold  the  castle  and  lief  ot  S,unt  Etienne  de 
Jllalemort  to  Geoffroi  le  Fcrron,  treasurer  of  the  duke — possibly 
,  a  cover  for  the  duke  himself  —  and  hatl  delivered  seizm  to  Jean 
le  Fcrron,  brother  of  tlie  purchaser,  a  man  who  had  received  the 
tonsure  and  wore  the  habit  of  a  clerk,  thus  entitling  him  to  cleri- 
cal immunity,  even  though  he  performed  no  clerical  functions. 
Some  cause  of  quarrel  subsequently  arose,  which  Gilles  proceeded 
to  settle  in  the  arbitrary  fashion  customary  at  the  time.  On 
Pentecost,  1440,  he  led  a  troop  of  some  sixty  horsemen  to  Saint- 
Stienue,  left  them  in  ambush  near  the  castle,  and  with  a  few  fol- 
lowers went  to  the  church  where  Jean  was  at  his  devotions.    Mass 


*  Boasard  et  Maulde,  Pr.  pp,  xxvii.-ssviii.,  xivi,,  xlrii.,  lii.,  It.,  Iriii.,  Ixxii,  Isxx. 
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was  about  concluded  when  the  intruders  rushed  in  with  brand- 
ished weapons,  and  GUles  addressed  Jean :  "  Ha,  scoundrel,  thoo 
hast  beaten,  ray  men  and  committed  extortions  on  them;  come  out 
or  I  Ti^U  kill  thee  I"  It  was  with  difficulty  that  the  frightened 
clerk  could  be  reassured.  He  was  dragged  to  the  gate  of  the 
castle  and  forced  to  order  its  surrender,  when  Gilles  garrisoned  it 
and  carried  him  olE,  finally  imprisoning  him  in  Tiffauges,  chained 
hand  and  foot.* 

TJie  offence  was  one  for  which  the  customs  of  Eritanny  pro- 
vided a  remedy  in  the  civil  courts,  but  the  duke  zealously  took  up 
the  cause  of  his  treasurer  and  summarily  ordered  his  lieutenant- 
general  to  surrender  the  castle  and  the  prisoner  under  a  penalty 
of  fifty  thousand  crowns.  Indignant  at  this  unlooked-for  inter- 
vention, GiUes  maltreated  the  messengers  of  the  duke,  who  prompt- 
ly raised  a  force  and  recaptured  the  place  in  dispute.  Tiffauges, 
where  the  prisoners  lay,  was  in  Poitou,  beyond  his  jurisdiction, 
but  his  brother,  the  Constable  de  Richemont,  besieged  it,  and  Gilles 
was  forced  to  liberate  them.  Having  thus  submitted,  he  ventured 
in  July  to  visit  the  duko  at  Josselin :  he  had  some  doubts  as  to  his 
reception,  but  Prelati  consulted  his  demon  and  announced  that  he 
could  go  in  safety.  He  was  graciously  received,  and  imagined 
that  the  storm  had  blown  over.  So  safe  did  he  feel  that  while  at 
Josselin  he  continued  his  atrocities,  putting  to  death  several  chil- 
dren and  causing  Prelati  to  evoke  his  demon.t 

While  the  powers  of  the  State  thus  hesitated  to  attack  the 
criminal,  the  Church  was  busUy  preparing  his  downfall.  lie  had 
been  guilty  of  sacrilege  in  the  violence  committed  in  the  church 
of  Saint-fitienne,  and  he  had  violated  its  immunities  in  the  per- 
son of  Jean  le  Ferron.  Yet,  in  that  cruel  age,  when  war  spared 
neither  church  nor  cloister,  these  were  offences  too  frequent  to 
justify  his  ruin,  and  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  proceedings  they 
are  not  even  alluded  to.  On  July  30  Jean  de  Malestroit,  in  whose 
bishopric  of  Nantes  the  barony  of  Eais  was  situated,  issued  pri- 
vately a  declaration  reciting  that  in  a  recent  visitation  he  and  his 
commissioners  had  found  that  Gilles  was  publicly  defamed  for 


*  Bossard  et  Maulde,  pp.  331-5 ;  Pr.  pp.  xxix.,  di.-oxTi.,  cliv. 
■f  TrfesAnc.  Cout.  deBretagne  c.  63  (Bourdot  de  Ricbebourg  IV.  216).— Bossard 
etMaulde,  pp.  335-6;  Pr.  pp.  liii.,  Iszi. 
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murdering  many  children,  after  gratifying  his  lust  on  them,  of 
inYoklng  the  demon  with  horrid  rites,  of  entering  into  compacts 
with  him,  and  of  other  enormities.  Though  in  a  general  way 
synodal  witnesses  were  quoted  in  substantiation  of  these  charges, 
only  eiglit  witnesses  were  personally  named,  seven  of  thom  wom- 
en, all  residents  of  Nantes,  whose  subsequent  testimony  shows  us 
that  they  had  lost  children,  whose  disappearance  they  thought 
they  could  connect  with  Grilles,  The  object  of  this  paper  was 
doubtless  to  loosen  the  tongues  of  those  to  i^hom  it  might  be 
shown,  but  whatever  diligence  was  used  in  gathering  evi<lence 
was  fruitless,  for  when  the  trial  opened,  two  months  later,  but  two 
additional  witnesses  had  been  procured,  of  the  same  indecisive 
land  as  the  previous  ones.  The  only  charge  they  made  ivas  the 
abduction  of  children,  and  this  was  in  no  sense  a  crime  within  the 
competence  of  the  ecclesiastical  court.  Evidently  the  awful  secrets 
of  Tiffauges  and  Machecoul  hail  not  leaked  out.  It  was  necessary 
to  hazard  something,  to  strike  boldly,  and  when  Gillcs  and  his  re- 
tainers were  in  the  hands  of  justice  its  methods  could  be  relied  upon 
to  procure  from  them  evidence  sufficient  for  their  own  conviction.* 
The  blow  fell  September  13,  when  the  bishop  issuetl  a  citation 
summoning  Gilles  to  appear  for  trial  before  him  on  tho  19th.  The 
recital  of  his  misdeeds  in  the  previous  letter  was  repeated,  with 
the  significant  addition  of  "  other  crimes  and  offences  savoring  of 
heresy."  This  was  served  upon  him  personally  tho  next  day,  and 
he  made  no  resistance.  Some  rumor  of  what  was  impending 
must  have  been  in  the  air,  for  his  two  chief  instigators  and  con- 
fidants, Gitles  de  Sille  and  Roger  de  Briquoville,  saved  themselves 
by  flight.  The  rest  of  his  nearest  servitors  and  jirocurers,  male 
and  female,  were  seized,  including  Prelati,  and  carried  to  Nantes. 
On  the  19th  he  had  a  private  hearing  before  tho  bishop.  The 
prosecuting  officer,  Guillaume  Oapeillon,  cunningly  preferred  cer- 
tain charges  of  heresy  against  him,  when  ho  fell  into  the  trap  and 
boldly  offered  to  purge  himself  before  the  bishop  or  any  other  eccle- 
siastical judge.  He  was  taken  at  his  word,  and  the  38th  was  fixed 
for  his  appearance  before  the  bishop  and  the  vice-inquisitor  of 
Nantes,  Jean  Blouyn.f 

*  Bossard  et  Maukle,  Pi-,  pp.  i.,  ii.,  vi.-is, 
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Tlie  records  arc  imperfect,  and  tell  us  nothing  of  what  was 
done  with  the  followers  of  Gilles,  but  we  may  bo  sure  that  during 
this  interval  tho  methods  of  the  inquisitorial  process  were  not 
spared  to  extract  information  from  them,  and  that  it  was  spread 
among  the  people  to  create  public  opinion,  for  already,  by  the  28th, 
some  of  the  sorrowing  parents  who  came  forward  to  confirm  their 
previous  complaints  assert  that  since  La  Meffraye  liad  been  in  the 
secular  prison  they  had  been  told  that  she  said  their  children  had 
been  delivered  to  GiUes.  At  this  hearing  of  the  28th  only  these 
ten  witnesses  were  heard,  ivith  their  vague  conjectures  as  to  the 
loss  of  their  offspring.  Gilles  was  not  present,  and  apparently  the 
result  of  the  torture  of  his  seri'ants  had  not  yet  been  satisfactory, 
for  further  proceedings  were  adjourned  till  October  8,* 

In  the  succeeding  hearings  the  rule  of  secrecy  seems  to  have 
been  abandoned.  There  evidently  was  extreme  anxiety  to  create 
popular  opinion  against  the  prisoner,  for  the  court-room  in  the 
Tour  Neuve  was  crowded.  On  October  8  proceedings  opened 
with  the  frantic  cries  of  the  bereaved  parents  clamoring  for  justice 
against  him  who  had  despoiled  them  and  had  committed  a  black 
catalogue  of  crimes,  which  shows  that  since  their  last  appearance 
their  ignorance  had  been  carefully  enlightened.  Like  the  chorus 
of  a  Greek  tragedy,  the  same  dramatic  use  was  made  of  them  on 
the  11th,  after  which,  as  the  object  was  presumably  accomplished, 
they  disappear.f 

At  the  hearing  of  the  8th  the  articles  of  accusation  were  pre- 
sented orally  by  the  prosecutor.  Gilles  thereupon  appealed  from 
the  court,  but  as  his  appeal  was  verbal  it  was  promptly  set  aside, 
though  no  offer  was  made  to  him  of  counsel,  or  even  of  a  notary 
to  reduce  it  to  writing.  If  anything  could  move  us  to  commisera- 
tion for  such  a  criminal  it  would  be  the  mockery  of  justice  in  a 
trial  where,  alone  and  unaided,  he  was  called  upon  to  defend  his 
life  without  preparation  or  the  means  of  defence.  He  doubtless 
was  guilty,  but  if  he  had  been  innocent  the  result  would  have  been 
the  same.  Yet  the  trial  was  not  carried  on  "simpliciier  et  de 
piano"  according  to  the  forms  of  the  Inquisition.  There  was  a 
semblance  of  a  litis  contestaUo.  The  prosecutor  took  the  Jura- 
,  to  tell  the  truth  and  avoid  deceit,  and 
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demanded  that  Gilles  should  do  the  same,  as  prescribed  by  legal 
form,  but  the  latter  obstinately  refused,  though  summoned  four 
times  and  threatened  with  excommunication.  The  only  notice  he 
would  take  of  the  proceedings  was  to  denounce  all  the  charges 
as  false.* 

It  was  worse  at  the  hearing  of  the  13th,  when  the  accusations 
had  been  reduced  to  writing  in  a  formidable  series  of  forty-nine 
articles.  When  the  bishop  and  inquisitor  asked  him  what  he  hail 
to  say  in  defence,  Gilles  haughtily  retorted  that  they  were  not  his 
judges;  he  had  appealed  fronri.  them  and  would  make  no  reply  to 
the  charges.  Then,  giving  rein  to  his  temper,  he  stigmatized  them 
as  simoniacs  and  scoundrels,  before  whom  it  was  degradation  for 
him  to  appear;  he  ipould  rather  be  hanged  by  the  neck  than 
acknowledge  them  as  his  judges;  he  wondered  that  Pierre  de 
l'H6pital,  president  or  chief  judicial  officer  of  Brittany,  who  was 
present,  would  allow  eccl^astics  to  meddle  with  such  crimes  as 
were  alleged  against  him.  In  spite  of  his  reclamations  the  indict- 
ment was  read,  when  he  simply  denounced  it  as  a  pack  of  lies  and 
refused  to  answer  formally.  Then,  after  repeated  warnings,  the 
bishop  and  inquisitor  pronounced  him  contumacious  and  excom- 
municated him.  He  again  appealed,  but  the  appeal  was  rejected 
as  friyolous,  and  ho  was  given  forty -eight  hours  in  which  to  frame 
a  defence,  t 

The  charges  formed  a  long  and  most  elaborate  paper,  showing 
by  its  detail  of  individual  cases  that  by  this  time  Gillea's  servitors 
must  have  been  induced  to  make  fuU  confessions  For  the  first 
time  there  appear  in  it  the  sacrilege  and  violation  ot  olerii^al  im- 
munity committed  at  Saint -Etienne,  and  the  charge  of  child- 
murder  only  figures  as  an  accessory  to  the  other  ciimet.  to  which 
it  was  connected.  Evei-ything,  however,  that  could  bo  alleged 
against  him  was  gathered  together,  even  to  inordmate  eating  and 
drinking,  which  were  assumed  to  have  led  to  his  other  excesses. 
His  transient  fits  of  repentance  and  vows  of  amendment  were 
utihzed  ingeniously  to  prove  that  he  was  a  relapsed  heretic  and 
tims  deprived  of  all  chance  of  escape.  In  the  conclusion  the 
prosecutor  apportionetl  the  charges  between  the  two  jurisdictions. 
The  bishop  and  inquisitor  conjointly  were  prayed  to  declare  him 


•  Bossard  et  Maulde,  Pr.  pp.  xi  -sii.  f  Ibid.  Pr.  pp.  s 
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guilty  of  heretical  apostasy  and  the  invocation  of  demons,  while 
the  bishop  alone  was  to  pronounce  sentence  on  his  unnatural 
crimes  and  sacrilege,  the  Inquisition  having  no  cognizance  of  these 
offences.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  there  is  no  allusion  to  alchemy ; 
apparently  it  was  not  regarded  as  an  unlawful  pursuit.* 

It  is  not  easy  to  understand  what  followed.  "When  two  days  lat- 
er, on  the  1 5th ,  Grilles  was  brought  into  court  he  was  a  changed  man. 
We  have  no  means  of  knowing  what  influences  had  meanwhile 
been  brought  to  bear  upon  him,  but  the  onlj'-  probable  explanation 
would  seem  to  bo  that  he  recognized  from  the  details  of  the  charges 
that  his  servants  had  been  forced  to  betray  him,  that  further  re- 
sistance would  only  subject  him  to  torture,  and,  in  his  earnest  care 
for  the  salvation  of  his  soul,  that  submission  to  the  Church  and  en- 
durance of  the  inevitable  was  the  only  path  to  heaven.  Still,  he 
could  not  at  once  summon  resolution  to  incur  the  humiliation  of 
a  detailed  public  confession.  While  he  humbly  admitted  the  bish- 
op and  inquisitor  to  be  his  judges,  and  on  bended  knee,  with  tears 
and  sighs,  craved  their  pardon  for  the  insults  which  he  had  show- 
ered upon  them,  and  begged  for  absolution  from  the  excommunica- 
tion incurred  by  contumacy ;  while  he  took  "vvith  the  prosecutor 
ihejtiramentum  de  cakimnia  ;  while  in  general  terms  he  acknowl- 
edged that  he  had  no  objection  to  make  to  the  charges  and  confessed 
the  crimes  alleged  against  him,  yet  when  he  was  required  to  answer 
to  the  articles  seriatwn,  he  at  once  denied  that  he  had  invoked,  or 
caused  to  be  invoked,  any  malignant  spirits ;  he  had,  it  is  true, 
dabbled  in  alchemy,  but  he  freely  offered  himself  to  be  burned  if 
the  witnesses  to  be  produced,  whose  testimony  he  was  willing  to 
accept  in  advance,  should  prove  that  he  had  invoked  demons  or 
entered  into  pacts  with  them  and  offered  them  sacrifices.  All  the 
rest  of  the  charges  be  specifically  denied,  but  he  invited  the  prose- 
cutor to  produce  what  witnesses  he  chose,  and  he  (GiUes)  would 
admit  their  evidence  to  be  conclusive.  Although  in  aU  this  there 
is  a  contradiction  which  casts  doubt  upon  the  frankness  of  the 
official  record,  it  may  perhaps  be  explained  by  vacillation  not  im- 
probable in  his  terrible  position.  He  did  not  shrink,  however, 
when  his  servants  and  agents,  Henriet,  Poitou,  Prelati,  Blanchet, 
and  his  two  procuresses  were  brought  forward  and  sworn  in  his 
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presence;  he  declined  tlio  offer  of  the  bishop  and  inquisitor  to 
frame  the  interrogatories  for  their  examination,  and  he  declared 
that  he  would  stand  to  their  depositions  and  make  no  exceptions 
to  them  or  to  their  evidence.  It  was  the  same  when,  on  the  15th 
and  19tii,  additional  witn^ses  were  sworn  in  his  presence.  The 
examinations  of  these  witnesses,  however,  were  made  by  notaries 
in  private.  The  depositions  made  by  Ilenriet  and  Poitou,  which 
have  been  pi'eser\'^ed  to  us,  are  hideous  catalogues  of  the  foulest 
crimes,  minute  in  their  specifications,  though  the  identity  between 
them  in  trifles,  where  omissions  or  discrepancies  would  be  natural, 
strongly  suggests  manipulation  either  of  witnesses  or  of  records. 
That  of  Prelati  is  equally  full  in  its  details  of  necromancy,  and 
raises  at  once  the  question,  not  easily  answered,  why  the  necro- 
mancer, who  had  richly  earned  the  stalie,  seems  to  have  escaped  all 
punishment ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  as  to  Blanehet,  La  Meffraye 
and  her  colleague,  and  some  others  of  those  involved.  It  is  worthy 
of  note,  that  in  these  confessions  or  depositions  the  customary 
formula  that  thoy  are  made  ■without  fear,  force,  or  favor  is  con- 
spicuous by  its  absence.* 

At  the  hearing  of  October  30  Gilles  was  again  asked  if  be  had 
anything  to  propose,  and  he  replied  in  the  negative.  He  waived 
all  delay  as  to  the  publication  of  the  evideuee  against  him,  and 
when  the  depositions  of  his  accomplices  were  read  he  said  ho  had 
no  exceptions  to  make  to  thera ;  in  fact,  that  the  publication  was 
unnecessary  in  view  of  what  he  had  already  said,  and  what  he  in- 
tended to  confess.  One  would  think  that  this  was  quite  sufficient, 
for  his  guilt  was  thus  proved  and  admitted,  bat  the  infernal  curi- 
osity of  the  jurisprudence  of  the  time  was  never  satisfied  until  it 
had  wrung  from  the  accused  a  detailed  and  formal  confession.  The 
prosecutor,  therefore,  earnestly  demanded  of  the  bishop  and  in- 
quisitor that  Gilles  should  be  tortured,  in  order,  as  he  said,  to  de- 
velop the  truth  more  f  uUy.  They  consulted  with  the  experts  and 
decided  that  torture  should  be  applied.f 

The  proud  man  had  hoped  to  be  spared  the  humiliation  of  a 
detailed  confession,  but  this  was  not  to  be  allowed.     On  the  next 


*  Boaaard   et   Maulde,  Pr.  pp.  i 
Ixxiii.-Ixxxi.,  Ixxsii-scii.,  sciii.~ci. 
t  Ibid.  Pr.  pp.  sli.-zlii. 
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day,  October  21,  the  bishop  and  inquisitor  ordered  him  to  bo 
brought  in  and  tortured.  Everything  was  in  readiness  for  it,  when 
he  humbly  begged  them  to  defer  it  until  the  next  day,  and  that 
meanwhile  he  would  make  up  his  mind  so  as  to  satisfy  them  and 
render  it  unnecessary.  He  further  asked  that  they  should  com- 
mission the  Bishop  of  Saint-Brieue  and  Pierre  do  I'Hopital  to  hear 
bis  confession  in  a  place  apart  from  the  torture.  This  last  prayer 
they  gi'anted,  but  they  would  only  give  him  a  respite  until  two 
o'clock,  with  the  promise  of  a  further  postponement  until  the  next 
day,  in  case  he  confessed  meanwhile.  When  the  confession  made 
that  afternoon,  under  these  circumstances,  is  oliieially  declared  to 
have  been  made  "  freely  and  wiliingly  and  mthout  coercion  of  any 
kind,"  it  affords  another  example  of  the  value  of  these  customary 
formulas.* 

Before  the  commissioners  ho  made  no  difficulty  of  accusing 
himself  of  all  the  crimes  wherewith  he  stood  charged.  Pierre  de 
I'Hopital  found  the  recital  hard  of  credence,  and  pressed  him  vigor- 
ously to  disclose  the  motive  which  had  led  to  their  commission. 
He  was  not  satisfied  with  Gilles's  declaration  that  it  was  simply  to 
gratify  his  passions,  till  he  exclaimed,  "  Truly,  there  was  no  other 
cause,  object,  or  intention  than  I  have  said.  I  have  told  you  great- 
er things  than  that — enough  to  put  ten  thousand  men  to  death." 
The  president  pressed  the  matter  no  further,  but  sent  for  Prelati, 
when  the  two  accomplices  freely  confirmed  each  other's  state- 
ments, and  they  parted  in  tears  with  the  affectionate  farewell 
already  alluded  to.f 

There  was  no  further  talk  of  tortnre.  Gilles  was  now  fairly 
embarked  in  his  new  course.  Apparently  resolved  to  win  heaven 
by  contrition  and  by  the  assistance  of  the  Church,  this  extraordi- 
nary man  presents,  during  the  remainder  of  the  trial,  a  spectacle 
which  is  probably  without  an  example.  When,  on  the  next  day, 
October  22,  he  was  brought  before  his  judges,  the  proud  and 
haughty  baron  desired  that  his  confession  should  be  read  in  pub- 
lic, so  that  his  humiliation  should  aid  in  winning  pardon  from  God. 
Not  content  with  this,  he  supplemented  his  confession  with  abun- 
dant details  of  his  atrocities,  as  though  seeking  to  make  to  God  an 
J  oblation  of  his  pride.    Finally,  after  exhorting  those 


•  Bossard  et  Maulde,  Pr.  pp,  xliii.-slv.  t  Ibid.  Pr,  pp.  xlv.-xlvlL 
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present  to  honor  and  obey  the  Church,  he  begged  with  abundant 
tears  their  prayers,  and  entreated  pardon  of  the  parents  whose 
children  he  had  murdered.* 

On  the  35th  he  was  brought  up  tor  sentence,  A-fter  the  bishop 
and  inquisitor  had  duly  consulted  their  assembly  of  experts,  two 
sentences  were  read.  The  first,  in  the  name  of  both  judges,  con- 
demned him  as  guilty  of  heretical  apostasy  and  horrid  invocation 
of  demons,  for  which  he  had  incurred  excommunication  and  other 
penalties  of  the  law,  and  for  which  he  should  be  punished  accord- 
ing to  the  canonical  sanctions.  The  second  sentence,  rendered  by 
the  bishop  alone,  in  the  same  form,  condemned  him  for  unnatural 
crime,  for  sacrilege,  and  for  YioJating  the  immunities  of  the  Church. 
In  neither  sentence  was  there  any  punishment  indicated,  lie  was 
not  pronounced  relapsed,  and  therefore  could  not  be  abandoned 
to  the  secular  arm,  and  it  was  apparently  deemed  superfluous  to 
enjoin  on  him  any  penance,  as  a  pi-osecution  had  been  going  on 
pan  passu  in  the  secular  court,  of  which  the  result  was  not  in 
doubt.  The  ecclesiastical  court  had  dropped  the  accusation  of 
murder,  after  it  had  served  its  purpose  in  exciting  popular  odium, 
and  had  left  it  to  the  ciril  authorities  to  which  it  belonged.  In 
fact,  the  whole  elaborate  proceedings  were  a  nullity,  except  so  far 
as  they  served  as  a  shield  for  the  civil  process,  and  as  a  basts  for 
confiscating  his  estates.f 

.  After  the  reading  of  the  sentences  he  was  asked  if  he  wished 
reincorporation  in  the  Church.  He  replied  that  he  had  not  Imown 
what  heresy  was,  nor  that  he  had  lapsed  into  it,  but  as  the  Church 
had  declared  liim  guilty,  he  begged  on  his  Imees,  with  sighs  and 
groans,  to  be  reincorporated.  "When  this  ceremony  was  accom- 
plished he  asked  for  absolution,  which  was  granted.  It  shows 
the  deceptive  nature  of  the  whole  proceedings,  and  how  little 
the  bishop  and  inquisitor  thought  of  anything  but  the  secret 
object  to  be  attained,  that  although  Gilles  was  condemned  for 
heresy,  he  was  absolved  without  subjection  to  the  indispensable 
ceremony  6f  abjuration,  and  his  request  for  a  confessor  was 
promptly  met  by  the  appointment  of  Jean  Juvenal,  a  Carmehte 
of  PIoermel.:|: ^ 

'  Bossard  ct  Maukle,  Pr.  pp.  siviii.-lviii.  \  Ibid.  P:-.  pp.  Isiii.-lsiv. 
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From  the  Tour  Neuve,  where  the  ecclesiastical  court  held  its 
sittings,  Gillcs  was  at  once  hurried  before  the  secular  tribunal  in  the 
Bouffay.  It  had  commenced  its  inquest  on  September  18,  and  had 
been  busily  employed  in  collecting  evidence  concerning  the  child- 
murders,  besidra  which,  its  presiding  judge,  Pierre  de  I'Hopital, 
had  been  present  at  much  of  the  ecclesiastical  trial,  and  had  per- 
sonally received  GiUes's  confession.  It  was  thus  fully  prepared  to 
act,  and  indeed  had  already  condemned  Henriet  and  Poitou  to  bo 
hanged  and  burned.  When  Gilles  was  brought  in  and  arraigned 
ho  immediately  confessed.  Pierre  urged  him  to  confess  in  full,  and 
thus  obtain  alleviation  of  the  penalty  due  to  his  sins,  and  he  freely 
complied.  Then  the  president  took  the  opinions  of  his  assessors, 
who  all  voted  in  favor  of  death,  although  there  was  some  difference 
as  to  the  form.  Finally  Pierre  announced  that  he  bad  incurred 
the  ^^peiries  pecunieUes^^  which  were  to  be  levied  on  his  goods 
and  lands  "  with  moderation  of  justico,"  As  for  his  crimes,  for 
these  he  was  to  be  hanged  and  burned,  and  that  he  might  have 
opportunity  to  crave  mercy  of  God,  the  time  was  fixed  for  one 
o'clock  the  next  day.  Gilles  thanked  him  for  the  designation  of 
the  hour,  adding  that  as  he  and  his  servants,  Henriet  and  Poitou, 
bad  committed  the  crimes  together,  he  asked  that  thoy  might  be 
executed  together,  so  that  he  who  was  the  cause  of  their  guilt 
might  admonish  them,  and  show  them  the  example  of  a  good 
death,  and  by  the  grace  of  our  Lord  be  the  cause  of  their  salva- 
tion. If,  he  said,  they  did  not  see  him  die  thoy  might  think  that 
he  escaped,  and  thus  be  cast  into  despair.  Not  only  was  this  re- 
quest granted,  but  ho  was  told  that  he  might  select  the  place  of 
his  burial,  when  he  chose  the  Carmelite  church,  the  sepulchre  of 
the  dukes,  and  of  aH  that  was  most  illustrious  in  Brittany.  As  a 
last  prayer,  he  begged  that  the  bishop  and  clergy  might  be  re- 
quested to  walk  in  procession  prior  to  his  execution  the  next  day, 
to  pray  God  to  keep  him  and  his  servants  in  firm  behef  of  salva- 
tion. This  was  granted,  and  the  morning  saw  the  extraordinary 
spectacle  of  the  clergy,  followed  by  the  whole  population  of  Nantes, 
who  bad  been  clamoring  for  his  death,  marching  through  the  streets 
and  singing  and  praying  for  his  salvation.* 

On  the  way  to  execution  Gilles  devoted  himself  to  comforting 

*  Bossard  et  Maiilde,  p.  333 :  Pr.  pp.  cxli.-csliv. 
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the  servants  whom  he  had  brought  to  a  shameful  death,  assuring 
them  that  as  soon  as  their  souls  should  leave  their  bodies  they 
would  all  meet  in  paratlise.  The  men  were  as  contrite  and  as  sure 
of  salvation  as  their  master,  declaring  that  they  welcomed  death 
in  their  unbounded  trust  in  God.  They  were  all  mounted  on 
stands  over  piles  of  wood,  with  halters  around  their  necks  attached 
to  the  gallows.  The  stands  were  pushed  aside,  and  as  they  swung 
the  fagots  were  lighted.  Henriet  and  Poitou  were  allowed  to 
bum  to  ashes,  but  when  Gilles's  halter  was  burned  through  and  his 
body  fell,  the  ladies  of  his  kindred  rushed  forward  and  plucked  it 
from,  the  flames.  It  was  honored  with  a  magnificent  funeral,  and 
it  is  said  that  some  of  the  bones  were  kept  by  his  family  as  relics 
of  his  repentance.* 

Under  the  Breton  laws  execution  for  crime  entailed  confisca- 
tion of  movables  to  the  seigneur  justicier,  but  not  of  the  landed 
estates.  Condemnation  for  heresy,  as  we  have  seen,  everywhere 
carried  with  it  indiscriminate  confiscation  and  inflicted  disabilities 
for  two  generations.  Gillea  was  convicted  as  a  heretic,  but  the 
secular  sentence  is  obscure  on  the  subject  of  confiscation,  and  in 
the  intricate  and  prolonged  litigation  which  arose  over  his  inheri- 
tance it  is  difficult  to  determine  to  what  extent  confiscation  was 
enforced.  Some  twenty  years  later  the  "  Memoire  des  H<3ritiers" 
argues  that  death  had  expiated  his  crimes  and  removed  all  cause 
of  confiscation,  which  would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  had  tal;en 
place.  Certain  it  is  that,  to  assist  the  Duke  of  Brittany,  Ken6  of 
Anjou  in  1450  confiscated  Champtoce  and  Ingrandes,  which  were 
under  his  jurisdiction,  and  ceded  them  to  the  duke  to  confirm  his 
title.  Charles  VII.,  on  the  other  side,  had  already  decreed  confis- 
cation in  order  to  help  the  heirs-f 

No  disabilities  were  infiicted  upon  the  descendants,  and  the 
house  was  still  regarded  as  eligible  to  the  noblest  alliances.  After 
a  year  of  widowhood,  Catharine  de  Thouars  married  Jean  de  Ven- 
dorae,  Vidame  of  Chartres,  and  in  1443  Gilles's  daughter,  Marie,  es- 
poused Pr6gent  de  Co^tivy,  Admii-al  of  Franco  and  one  of  the 
most  powerful  men  in  the  royal  court.  He  must  have  considered 
the  match  most  desirable,  for  he  submitted  to  hard  conditions  in 
•  Bossard  ct  Maulde,  pp.  337-41. 
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the  marriage  contract.  lie  resolutely  set  to  ■\rork  to  recover  the 
alienated  or  confiscated  lands,  and  succeeded  in  gaining  possession 
of  some  of  the  finest  estates,  including  Champtoc6  and  Ingrandes, 
though  his  death  at  the  siege  of  Cherbourg,  in  1450,  prevented  his 
enjoying  them.  Marie  not  long  after  was  remarried  with  Andre 
de  Laval,  Marshal  and  Admiral  of  France,  who  caused  her  rights 
to  be  respected,  but  on  her  death  without  issue  in  1457  the  inheri- 
tance passed  to  GiUes's  brother,  Eene  de  la  Suze.  The  interminable 
litigation  revived  and  continued  until  aft«r  his  death  in  1474.  He 
left  but  one  daughter,  who  had  been  married  to  the  Prince  de 
Deols  in  1446  ;  they  had  but  one  son,  Andr6  de  Chauvigny,  who 
died  without  issue  in  1502,  when  the  race  became  extinct.  The 
barony  of  Bais  lapsed  into  the  house  of  Toumemine,  and  at  length 
passed  into  that  of  Gondy,  to  become  celebrated  in  the  seventeenth 
century  through  the  Cardinal  de  Retz.* 

Admitting  as  we  must  the  guilt  of  Gilles  de  Eais,  all  this 
throws  an  uncomfortable  doubt  over  the  sincerity  of  his  trial  and 
conviction,  and  this  is  not  lessened  by  the  fate  of  his  accomplices. 
Only  Henriot  and  Poitou  appear  to  have  suffered;  there  is  no 
trace  of  the  death-penalty  inflicted  on  any  of  the  rest,  though  their 
criminality  was  sufficient  for  the  most  condign  punishment,  and 
the  facility  with  which  self-incriminating  evidence  was  obtainable 
by  the  use  of  torture  rendered  unknown  the  device  of  purchasing 
testimony  with  pardon.  Gilles  de  SiUe,  who  was  regarded  as  the 
worst  of  the  marshal's  instigators,  disappeared  and  was  heard  of 
no  more.  Next  to  him  ranked  Eoger  de  BriqueviUe.  It  is  some- 
what mysterious  that  the  family  seem  to  have  regarded  this  man 
with  favor.  Marie  de  Eais  cherished  his  children  with  tender 
care.  In  1446  he  obtained  from  Charles  VII.  letters  of  remission 
rehabilitating  him,  which  he  certainly  could  not  have  procured 
had  not  Pregont  de  Oo4tivy  favored  him,  and  the  latter,  in  a  letter 
to  his  brother  Oliver,  in  1449,  desires  to  be  remembered  to  Eoger .1 

If  the  student  feels  that  there  is  an  impenetrable  mystery 
shrouding  the  truth  in  this  remarkable  case,  the  Breton  peasant 
was  troubled  with  no  such  doubts.  To  him  Gilles  remained  the 
embodiment  of  cruelty  and  ferocity.  I  am  not  sufficiently  versed 
in  folk-lore  to  express  an  opinion  whether  M.  Bossard  is  correct  in 


'  Boasard  et  Maulde,  pp.  370-83.  +  Ibid.  pp.  S80 ;  Pr.  pp.  cslv.-cxlvi. 
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maintaining  that  Gilies  is  the  original  of  Bluebeard,  the  monster 
of  the  nursery-tale  rendered,  universally  popular  in  the  version  of 
Charles  Perrault.  Yet,  even  without  admitting  that  the  storyis  of 
Breton  origin,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  doubt  that  in  Brittany, 
La  Vendee,  Anjou,  and  Poitou,  where  the  terrible  baron  had  his 
chosen  seats  of  residence,  he  is  known  by  the  nanfe  of  Bluebeard, 
and  the  legend — possibly  an  older  one — of  cruelty  to  seven  wives, 
has  been  attached  to  him  who  had  but  one,  and  who  left  that  one 
a  widow.  Tradition  relates  how  the  demon  changed  to  a  brilliant 
blue  the  magnificent  red  beard  that  was  his  pride ;  and  everywhere, 
at  Tiffauges,  at  Champtoc6,  at  Machecoul,  for  the  peasant,  Blue- 
beard is  the  lord  of  the  castle  where  Gilies  ruled  over  their  forefa- 
thers. Even  yet,  when  the  dreaded  ruins  are  approached  at  dusk, 
the  wayfarer  crosses  himself  and  holds  his  breath.  In  one  ballad 
the  name  of  Bluebeard  and  of  the  Baron  de  Kais  are  interchanged 
as  identical,  and  Jean  de  IVfalestroit,  Bishop  of  Ifantes,  is  the  cham- 
pion who  delivers  the  terrorized  people  from  their  oppressor.* 

Another  phase  of  the  populai"  belief  in  magic  is  illustrated  in 
Don  Enrique  de  Aragon,  commonly  known  as  the  llarqnis  of  Vil- 
lena.  Born  in  1384,  uniting  the  royal  blood  of  both  Castile  and 
Aragon,  his  grandfather,  the  Duke  of  Gandia  and  Constable  of 
Castile,  destined  him  for  a  military  life,  and  forbade  his  instruction 
in  aught  but  Imightly  accomplishments.  The  child's  keen  thirst 
for  knowledge,  however,  overcame  all  obstacles,  and  he  Ixicame 
a  marvel  of  learning  for  his  unlettered  companions.  He  sjK>ke 
numerous  languages,  he  was  gifted  as  a  poet,  and  he  became  a 
voluminous  historian.  Tte  occult  arts  formed  too  prominent  a 
portion  of  the  learning  of  the  day  for  him  to  neglect  them,  and 
he  became  noted  for  his  skill  in  divination,  and  for  interpreting 
dreams,  sneezes,  and  portents — things,  wo  are  told,  not  befttting  a 
royal  prince  or  a  good  Catholic,  wherefore  he  was  held  in  slight 
esteem  by  the  kings  of  his  time,  and  in  little  reverence  by  the 
fierce  chivalry  of  Spain.  In  fact,  he  is  spoken  of  in  terms  of  undis- 
guised contempt,  as  one  who  with  all  his  acquirements  knew  little 
that  was  worth  knowing,  and  who  was  unfit  for  knighthood  and 
for  worldly  affairs,  even  for  regulating  his  own  household ;  that  he 

•  Bossard  et  Mauklc,  pp.  406,  408, 41 3. 
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'  ■was  etort  and  fat,  and  unduly  fond  of  women  and  of  eating.  His 
astrological  learning  was  ridiculed  in  the  saying  that  he  knew 
much  of  heaven  and  little  of  earth.  He  left  his  wife  and  gave  up 
his  earldom  of  Tineo  in  order  to  obtain  the  mastership  of  the 
Order  of  Calatrava,  but  the  king  soon  deprived  him  of  it,  and  thus, 
in  the  words  of  the  chronicler,  he  lost  both.  After  his  death,  at 
the  age  of  fifty,  in  1434,  the  King  Jnan  II.  ordered  all  his  books 
to  be  examined  by  Fray  Lope  de  Barrientos,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Cuenca,  a  professor  of  Salamanca  and  tutor  of  the  Infante  Enrique. 
A  portion  of  them  Fray  Lope  burned  publicly  on  the  plaza  of  the 
Dominican  convent  of  Madrid,  where  the  marquis  lay  buried.  He 
kept  the  rest — probably  to  aid  him  in  the  books  on  the  occult 
sciences  which  he  wrote  at  command  of  the  king. 

Don  Enrique  evidently  was  a  man  of  culture  despised  by  a  bar- 
barous age  whicJi  could  see  in  his  varied  accomplishments  only  the 
magic  skill  so  suggestive  to  the  popular  imagination.  He  was  no 
vulgar  magician.  In  his  commentary  on  the  ^neid  he  speaks  of 
magic  as  a  forbidden  science,  of  whose  forty  different  varieties  he 
gives  a  curious  classification.  The  only  one  of  his  writings  that 
has  reached  us  on  a  topic  of  the  kind  is  a  treatise  on  the  evil  eye. 
In  common  with  his  age  he  regards  this  as  an  admitted  fact,  but 
he  attributes  it  to  natural  causes ;  and  in  the  long  and  learned  catar 
logue  of  remedies  employed  by  different  races  from  ancient  times, 
he  counsels  abstinence  from  those  which  savor  of  superstition  and 
are  forbidden  by  the  Church.  Had  he  seriously  devoted  himself 
to  the  occult  sciences  he  would  scarce  have  written  his  "  Art  of 
Carving,"  which  was  printed  in  1766.  In  this  work  he  not  only 
gives  the  most  minute  directions  for  carving  all  manner  of  fiesh, 
fowls,  fish,  and  fruits,  but  gravely  proposes  that  there  shall  be 
a  school  for  training  youth  of  gentle  blood  in  this  indispensable 
accomplishment,  with  privileges  and  honors  to  reward  the  most 
efficient  graduates. 

Yet  of  this  unworldly  scholar,  neglected  and  despised  during 
life,  popular  exaggeration  speedfiy  made  a  magician  of  wondrous 
power.  His  legend  grew  until  there  was  nothing  too  wild  to  be 
attributed  to  him.  He  caused  himself  to  be  cut  up  and  packed  in 
a  flask  with  certain  conjurations,  so  as  to  become  immortal;  he 
rendered  himself  invisible  with  the  herb  Andromeda ;  he  turned 
the  sun  blood-red  with  the  stone  hofiotrope ;  he  brought  rain  and 
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tempest  with  a  copper  vessel ;  he  divined  the  future  with  the  stone 
chelonites ;  he  gave  his  shadow  to  the  devil  in  the  cave  of  San 
Cebrian.  Every  feat  of  magic  was  attributed  to  him ;  he  became 
the  inexhaustible  theme  of  playwright  and  story-tcUer,  and  to  the 
present  day  he  is  the  favorite  magician  of  the  Spanish  stage. ' 
From  this  example  it  is  easy  to  trace  the  evolution  of  the  myths 
of  Michael  Scot,  Roger  Bacon,  Albertus  Magnus,  Pieti'o  d'  Abano, 
Dr.  Faustua,  and  other  popular  necromantic  heroes.* 


*  La  Pueiite  Epit.  cle  In  Cliconica  del  Kuy  don  Jnan  11,  Lib.  in.  c.  33 ;  Lib,  v. 
c.  37  (Fernan  Perez  de  Giizman). — Monteiro,  Hist,  da  Santa  Inciuisigiio,  P.  i.  Lib. 
iL  c.  40.— Paramo,  p.  131.— La  Fuente,  Hist.  Gen.  do  Espafia,  IX.  GO.— Pelayo, 
HeterodosoB  EspaPiolcs  L  583, 008-11.— Amador  de  los  Rioa,  Eevista  de  Espafia, 
T.  SVIII.  pp.  1(5-16. 
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WITCHCRAFT. 

"While,  as  we  have  seen,  princes  and,  warriors  were  toying  with 
the  dangerous  mysteries  of  the  occult  sciences,  influencing  the 
destinies  of  states,  there  had  been  for  half  a  century  a  gradually 
increasing  development  of  sorcery  in  a  different  direction  among 
the  despised  peasantry,  which,  before  it  ran  its  course,  worked  far 
greater  evils  than  any  which  had  thus  far  sprung  from  the  same 
source,  and  left  an  ineffaceable  stain  upon  the  civilization  and  intel- 
ligence of  Europe.  There  is  no  very  precise  line  of  demarcation 
to  be  drawn  between  the  more  pretentious  magic  and  the  vulgar 
details  of  witchcraft ;  they  find  their  origin  in  the  same  behef  s  and 
fade  into  each  other  by  imperceptible  gradations,  and  yet,  histori- 
cally speaking,  the  witchcraft  with  which  we  now  have  to  deal  is 
a  manifestation  of  which  the  commencement  cannot  be  distinctly 
traced  backward  much  beyond  the  fifteenth  century.  Its  prac- 
titioners were  not  learned  clerks  or  shrewd  swindlers,  but  ignorant 
peasants,  for  the  most  part  women,  who  professed  to  have  siiill  to 
help  or  to  ban,  or  who  were  credited  liy  their  neighbors  with  such 
power,  and  were  feared  and  hated  accordingly.  Of  such  we  hear 
little  during  the  darkest  portion  of  the  Middle  Ages,  but  with  the 
dawn  of  modern  culture  they  confront  us  as  a  strange  phenome- 
non, of  which  the  proximate  cause  is  exceedingly  obscure.  Prob- 
ably it  may  be  traced  to  the  effort  of  the  theologians  to  prove  that 
all  superstitious  practices  were  heretical  in  implying  a  tacit  pact 
■with  Satan,  as  declared  by  the  University  of  Paris.  Thus  the  in- 
nocent devices  of  the  wise-women  in  culling  simples,  or  in  mut- 
tering charms,  came  to  be  regarded  as  implying  demon-worship. 
When  this  conception  once  came  to  be  firmly  implanted  in  the 
minds  of  judges  and  inquisitors,  it  was  inevitable  that  with  the 
rack  they  should  extort  from  their  victims  confessions  in  accord- 
ance with  their  ex].iectations.    Every  new  trial  would  add  fresh 
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embellishments  to  this,  until  at  last  there  was  b«ilt  up  a  stupen- 
dous mass  of  facts  which  demonologists  endeavored  to  reduce  to 
a  science  for  the  guidance  of  tlie  tribunals. 

That  such  was  the  origin  of  the  new  witchcraft  is  rendered 
still  more  probable  by  the  fact  that  its  distinguishing  feature  was 
the  worship  of  Satan  in  the  Sabhat,  or  assemblage,  held  mostly 
at  night,  to  which  men  and  women  were  transported  through  the 
air,  either  spontaneously  or  astride  of  a  stick  or  stool,  or  mounted 
on  a  demon  in  the  shape  of  a  goat,  a  dog,  or  some  other  animal, 
and  where  hellish  rites  were  celebrated  and  indiscriminate  heense 
prevailed.  Divested  of  the  devil-worship  now  firet  introduced, 
such  assemblages  have  formed  part  of  the  belief  of  all  races.  In 
Hindu  supei^tition  the  witches,  through  the  uso  of  mystic  spells, 
flew  naked  through  the  night  to  the  places  of  meeting,  where  they 
danced,  or  to  a  cemetery,  where  they  gorged  themselves  with  hu- 
man flesh  or  revived  the  dead  to  satiate  their  lust.  The  Hebrew 
witch  flew  to  the  Sabbat  with  her  hair  loosened,  as  when  it  was 
bound  she  was  unable  to  exercise  her  full  power.  Among  the  - 
Norsemen  we  have  seen  the  troUor-thing,  or  assemblage  of  witches, 
for  their  unholy  purposes.*  In  the  Middle  Ages  the  first  allusion 
which  we  meet  concerning  it  occurs  in  a  fragment,  not  later  than 
the  ninth  century,  in  which  it  is  treatetl  as  a  diabolical  illusion — 
"  Some  wicked  women,  reverting  to  Satan,  and  seduced  by  the 
illusions  and  phantasms  of  demons,  beheve  and  profess  that  they 
ride  at  night  with  Diana  on  certain  beasts,  with  an  innumerable 
multitude  of  women,  passing  over  immense  distances,  obeying  her 
commands  as  their  mistress,  and  evoked  by  her  on  certain  nights. 
It  were  well  if  they  alone  perished  in  their  infidelity  and  did  not 
draw  so  many  along  with  them.  For  innumerable  multitudes, 
deceived  by  this  false  opinion,  believe  all  this  to  be  true,  and  thus 
relapse  into  pagan  errors.  Therefore,  priests  everywhere  should 
preach  that  they  know  this  to  be  false,  and  that  sucli  phantasms 
are  sent  by  the  Evil  Spirit,  who  deludes  them  in  dreams.  Who  is 
there  who  is  not  led  out  of  himself  in  dreams,  seeing  much  in  sleep- 
ing that  he  never  saw  waking  ?  And  who  ia  such  a  fool  that  he 
believes  that  to  happen  in  the  body  which  is  only  done  in  the 

'  Weber,  Indische  Skizzeo,  p.  112. — Wagenseilii  Conimtnt.  ad  Mishua,  Soo- 
tab,  L  5.— Grimm'a  Teuton.  Mythol.  III.  1044. 
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spirit?  It  is  to  be  taught  to  all  that  he  who  believeg  such  things 
has  lost  his  faith,  and  he  \Yho  has  not  the  true  faith  is  not  of  God, 
but  the  devil."  In  some  way  this  utterance  came  to  be  attributed 
to  a  Council  of  Anquira,  which  could  never  be  identified ;  it  was 
adopted  by  the  canonists  and  embodied  in  the  successive  collec- 
tions of  Eegino,  Burchard,  Ivo,  and  Gratian — the  latter  giving  it 
the  stamp  of  unquestioned  authority^ — and  it  became  known  among 
the  doctors  as  the  Cap.  Spiscopi.  The  selection  of  Diana  as  the 
presiding  genius  of  these  illusory  assemblages  carries  the  belief 
back  to  classical  times,  when  Diana,  as  the  moon,  was  naturally  a 
night-flyer,  and  was  one  of  the  manifestations  of  the  triform  Hec- 
ate, the  favorite  patroness  of  sorcerers.  Under  the  Barbarians, 
however,  her  functions  were  changed.  In  the  sixth  century  we 
hear  of  "  the  demon  whom  the  peasants  call  Diana,"  who  vexed  a 
girl  and  infiicted  on  her  visible  stripes,  until  expelled  by  St.  Csesar 
rius  of  Aries.  Diana  was  the  dcmumvum  meridicmum,  and  the  name 
is  used  by  John  XXII.  as  synonymous  with  succubus.  In  some  in- 
explicable way  Bishop  Burchard,  in  the  eleventh  century,  when 
copying  the  text,  came  to  add  to  Diana  Herodias,  who  remained 
in  the  subsequent  recensions,  but  Burchard  in  another  passage  sub- 
stitutes as  the  leader  Holda,  the  Teutonic  deity  of  various  aspect, 
sometimes  beneficent  to  housewives  and  sometime  a  member  of 
Wuotan's  Furious  Host.  In  a  tract  attributed  to  St.  Augustin, 
but  probably  ascribable  to  Ilugues  de  S.Victor,  in  the  twelfth 
century,  the  companion  of  Diana  is  ICnerva,  and  in  some  conciliar 
canons  of  a  later  date  there  appears  another  being  known  as  Ben- 
zozia,  or  Bizazia;  but  John  of  Salisbury,  who  alludes  to  the  belief 
as  an  illustration  of  the  illusions  of  dreams,  speaks  only  of  Herodias 
as  presiding  over  the  feasts  for  which  these  midnight  assemblages 
were  held.  We  also  meet  with  Holda,  in  her  beneficent  capacity 
as  the  mistress  of  the  revels,  under  the  name  of  the  Doraina  Abun- 
dia  or  Dame  Habonde.  She  was  the  chief  of  the  dominm  noo- 
tv-rnw,  who  frequented  houses  at  night  and  were  thought  to  bring 
abundance  of  temporal  goods.  In  the  year  1211  Gervais  of  Tilbury 
shows  the  growth  of  this  belief  in  his  account  of  the  lamicB  or 
masG<B,  who  fiew  by  night  and  entered  houses,  performing  mis- 
chievous pranks  rather  than  malignant  crimes,  and  he  prudently 
avoids  deciding  whether  this  is  an  illusion  or  not.  He  also  had 
personal  knowledge  of  women  who  fiew  by  night  in  crowds  with 
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these  lamim,  when  any  one  who  incautioaaly  pronounced  tlio  name 
of  Christ  was  precipitated  to  the  earth.  Half  a  century  later  Jean 
de  Menng  tells  ns  that  those  who  ride  with  Dame  Habonde  claim 
that  they  namher  a  third  of  the  population,  and  when  the  Inquisi- 
tion undertook  the  suppression  of  sorcery,  in  its  formula  of  inter- 
rogatories, as  we  have  seen  in  the  preceding  chapter,  there  was  a 
question  as  to  the  night-riding  of  the  good  women.* 

Thus  the  Church,  in  its  efforts  to  suppress  these  relics  of  pagan- 
dom, preferred  to  regard  the  nocturnal  assemblages  as  a  fiction, 
and  denounced  as  heretical  the  belief  ia  the  reality  of  the  delusion. 
This,  as  part  of  the  canon  law,  remained  unalterable,  but  alongside 
of  it  grew  up,  with  the  development  of  heresy,  tales  of  secret  con- 
venticles, somewhat  similar  in  charaoter,  in  which  the  sectaries 
worshipped  the  demon  in  the  form  of  a  cat  or  other  beast,  and 
celebrated  their  impious  and  impure  rites.  Stories  such  as  this 
are  told  of  the  Cathari  punished  at  Orleans  in  1017,  and  of  then- 
successors  in  later  times  ;  and  the  Universal  Doctor,  Alain  de  Lille, 
even  derives  the  name  of  Cathari  from  their  kissing  Lucifer  under 


•  Frag.  Capitular,  c.  13  (Baluz.  H.  365),  —  lleginou.  de  Ecclua.  Disci]).  11. 
S64. — Burchard.  Decret.  si.  1,  xis.  6.— Ivon.  Dccret,  xr,  30.— Qratian.  Dccret. 
IIi'xxviL  V,  13.— Secvins  in  Tirgil.  JEneicl.  iv.  511,  vi.  118.— Vit.  S.  Cffisar. 
Arelat,  tib.  n,  c  3.— Eaycald.  tan.  1317,  No.  53.  — Grimm's  Teut.  Mythol.  I, 
268  aqq.— FinaMagimsen  Boreal.  Myttol.  Iiesicon,  pp.  7, 71, 507.— Lib.  <3o  Spiritu 
et  Aniraa  c.  38. — Augeiii  Oenomanens.  Statut.  (Dit  Cange  a.  v.  Diana). — Cone. 
Trevirens.  ann.  1310  c.  81  (Marteno  Tliesaur.  IV.  357).— <Jouc.  Ambianena.  cap. 
iii.  No.  8  (Marteue  Ampl.  Coll.  VII.  1241). — Johann.  Sareabericna.  Poljcrat.  ir. 
svii.  — Gtrimm's  Teut.  Mjtliol.  Ill,  1055-7.— Wrigbt'a  Dame  Kjtclor,  pp.  iv., 
ssxvi, — Oeryas.  Tilberiens,  Otia  Imp.  Decia.  in,  c,  86,  93.— Jean  do  Mcung  says — 
"  Maintes  gens  par  lor  folie  Li  tiera  cnfeut  cle  nacion 

Ouident  eatre  par  nuict  estrfiea  Sunt  de  ceate  cotidicion." 

Errant  avecques  Dame  Habonde ;  (Roman  de  la  Rose,  18034. —Wright, 

Et  dient  que  par  tout  le  raonde  loc.  cit.). 

A  story  in  Jac,  de  Voragiae's  life  of  St.  Gcnnain  I'Auxerroia  illuatratoa  t!ie 
genesis  of  tlie  belief  concerning  the  Dame  Habonde  and  her  troop,  who  assisted 
in  household  work.  On  visiting  a  certain  house  St  Germain  found  l.liat  the 
BUpper-table  was  set  by  "  tbe  good  women  wlio  walk  by  night."  He  remained 
up  and  saw  a  crowd  of  demons,  in  the  shape  of  men  and  women,  who  came  to 
set  it ;  he  commanded  them  to  stay,  and  woke  the  family,  who  recognized  in  the 
intruders  their  neighbors,  but  the  latter,  on  investigation,  wore  found  in  their 
beds,  and  the  demons  confessed  that  the  likenesses  were  assumed  for  the  purpose 
of  deception.— Jac.  de  Vorag.  b.  v.  8.  Oerman-us. 
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the  tail  in  the  shape  of  a  eat.*  How  the  investigators  of  heresy 
came  to  look  for  such  assemblages  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  led 
the  accused  to  embellish  them  until  they  a^umed  nearly  the  de- 
^  velopment  of  the  subsequent  Witches'  Sabbat,  is  seen  in  ,the  con- 
fessions of  Conrad  of  Marburg's  Luoiferans,  and  in  some  of  those 
of  the  Templars. 

Yet  the  belief  in  the  night-riders  with  Diana  and  Herodias 
continued,  imtil  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  to  be  de- 
nounced as  a  heresy,  and  any  one  who  persisted  in  retaining  it 
after  learping  the  truth  was  declared  to  be  an  infidel  and  worse 
than  a  pagan. f  It  was  too  thoroughly  implanted,  however,  in 
ancestral  popular  superstition  to  be  eradicated.  In  the  middle  of 
the  thirteenth  century  the  orthodox  Dominican,  Thomas  of  Can- 
timpr^,  speaks  of  the-  demons  who,  hke  Diana,  transport  men  from ' 
one  region  to  another  and  delude  them  into  worshipping  mortals 
as  gods.  Others,  he  says,  carry  away  women,  replacing  thenr 
with  insensible  images,  who  are  sometimes  buried  as  though  dead. 
Thus,  when  the  peasant  wise-women  came  to  be  examined  as  to 
thoir  dealings  with  Satan,  they  could  hardly  help,  under  intolerable 
torture,  from  satisfying  their  examiners  with  accounts  of  their 
nocturnal  flights.  Between  judge  and  victim  it  was  easy  to  build 
up  a  coherent  story,  combining  the  ancient  popular  belief  with  the 
heretical  conventicles,  and  the  time  soon  came  when  the  confession 
of  a  witch  was  regarded  as  incomplete  without  an  account  of  her 
attendance  at  the  Sabbat,  which  was  the  final  test  of  her  abandon- 
ment to  Satan.  These  stories  became  so  universal  and  so  com- 
plete in  all  their  details  that  they  could  not  be  rejected  without 
discrediting  the  whole  structure  of  witchcraft.  The  theory  of 
illusion  was  manifestly  untenable,  and  demonologists  and  inquisi- 
tors were  sadly  at  a  loss  to  reconcile  the  incontrovertible  facts 
with  the  denunciations  by  tho  Church  of  such  beliefs  as  heresy.  A 
warm  controversy  arose.     Some  held  to  the  old  doctrine  that  the 


•  Pauli  Camot.  Vet.  Agano.  Lib.  vi.  c.  3. — Adhemari  Oabannens.  ann.  1023. 
— Gualteri  Mapea  de  Nugis  Curialium  Dist.  i.  c.  30. — Alani  de  Insulis  contra 
Hreret,  Lib.  i.  c.  63. 

+  Concil.  TrevirenB.  ami.  1310  c.  81  (Marfene  Thes.  IV.  357).—  Ooncil.  Am- 
bianena.  c.  1410  cap.  iii,  No.  8  (Martene  Ampl,  Coll.  VII.  1241).— Ejmeric.  p. 
341. — Alonso  dc  Spina,  Portalic.  Fidei,  fol.  284. — Albertini  Eepertor.- Inquisit. 
s.  V.  Xorgmnce. 
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devil  cannot  transport  a  human  tody  or  mako  it  pass  tlirough  a 
disproportionate  opening,  but  thay  endeavored  to  explain  the  ad- 
mitted facts  by  enlarging  on  his  powers  of  creating  illusions.  The 
witch  consecrated  herself  to  liim  with  words  and  with  anointing, 
when  he  would  take  her  figure  or  phantasm  and  lead  it  where  she 
wished,  while  her  body  remained  insensible  and  covered  with  a 
diabolical  shadow,  rendering  it  invisible ;  when  the  object  had 
been  accomphshed,  he  brought  back  the  phantasm,  reunited  it  to 
the  body,  and  removed  the  shadow.  The  question  turned  upon  the 
ability  of  the  devil  to  carry  off  human  beings,  and  this  was  Lotiy 
debated.  A  case  adduced  by  Albertus  Magnus,  in  a  disputation 
on  the  subject  before  the  Bishop  of  Paris,  and  recorded  by  Thomas 
of  Cantimpre,  in  wbich  the  daughter  of  the  Count  of  Schwalen- 
berg  was  regularly  carried  away  every  night  for  several  hours, 
gave  immense  satisfaction  to  the  adherents  of  t)ie  new  doctrine, 
and  eventually  an  ample  store  of  more  modem  instances  was  ac- 
cumulated to  confirm  Satan  in  his  enlarged  privileges.* 

In  1458  the  Inquisitor  Nicholas  Jaquerius  hit  upon  the  true 
solution  of  the  difficulty  by  arguing  that  the  existing  sect  of 
witches  was  wholly  different  from  the  heretics  alluded  to  in  the 
.  Cap.  Episcopi,  and  adduced  in  evidence  of  their  bo(hIy  presence 
in  the  Sabbat  numberless  eases  vAich  had  come  before  him  in  his 
official  capacity,  including  one  of  a  man  who,  as  a  child,  fifty-five 
years  before,  had  been  carried  thither  by  lijs  mother  in  company 
with  an  infant  brother,  and  presented  to  Satan  wearing  the  form 
of  a  goat,  who  with  his  hoofs  had  imprinted  on  them  an  indelible 
mark — the  stigma  diaholicum.  Jaquerius,  however,  adds,  reason- 
ably enough,  that  even  if  the  affair  is  an  illusion,  it  is  none  the  less 
heretical,  as  the  followers  of  Diana  and  Ilerodiaa  are  nece^arily 


*  Tiiom.  Cantimpiut.  Bonum  universal.  Lib.  ir.  c.  5G.— Alonso  do  Spina,  For- 
falic.  Pidei,  fol.  384.— Bern.  Basin  de  Artibus  Magicis.— Ulric.  Molitor.  <le  Pytlion. 
Mnlierib.  Conclus.  iv.— Th.  Cantimprat  ulii  sup.— Mall.  Maleficar.  P.  ii.  Q.  i.  c. 
3. — Prietjat.  de  Strigimag.  Lib.  i.  c.  siv.,  Lib.  ii.  c.  1. 

Friar  Thomas  girea  circumstantial  contemporary  instances  occurring  in  Flan- 
ders, ■whore  women  were  carried  away  and  their  ijuagcs  were  on  the  point  of 
burial,  when  the  deception  was  accidentally  discovured,  and  t!ic  images,  on  being 
cut  open,  were  found  to  consist  of  rotten  wood  covered  with  skin.  Ho  admits 
his  inability  to  explain  these  cases,  and  says  that  on  consulting  Albertus  Magnus 
about  them  the  Intter  evaded  a  positive  answer  (Bonuiii  universale,  ubi  sup.}. 
III.— 31 
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heretics  in  their  waking  hours.  These  speculations  of  Jaquerius  at- 
tracted little  attention  at  the  time.  Thirty  years  later,  Sprenger, 
who  did  so  much  to  formulate  belief  and  organize  pei^ecution, 
found  the  t%?.  Episcojii  a  constant  stumbling-block  in  his  path, 
as  sceptics  were  apt  to  argue  that,  if  the  Sabbat  was  an  illusion. 
all  witchcraft  was  illusory.  He  endeavored,  therefore,  to  argue  it 
away,  assuming  that,  while  the  devil  undoubtedly  possessed  the 
power  of  transportation,  the  presence  of  the  witch  frequently  was 
only  mental.  In  such  case  she  lay  down  on  the  left  side  and  in- 
voked the  devil,  when  a  whitish  vapor  would  issue  from  her  mouth, 
and  she  saw  all  that  occurred.  If  she  went  personally,  and  had  a 
husband,  an  accommodating  demon  would  assume  her  shape  and 
take  her  place  to  conceal  her  absence.  Gianfrancesco  Pico  della 
Mirandola  takes  the  same  ground,  that  presence  at  the  Sabbat  was 
sometimes  real  and  sometimes  imaginary ;  the  place  of  assemblage 
was  beyond  the  river  Jordan,  and  transportation  thither  took  place 
instantaneously.  He  avoids  the  definition  of  the  Cap.  Episeopi  by 
assuming  that  the  Decretum  of  Gratian  had  not  the  authority  of 
law,  and  was  corrupt  in  many  places.  The  Inquisitor  Bernardo  di 
Como,  about  1500,  in  addition  to  these  arguments,  had  trium- 
phantly adduced  the  fact  that  numerous  persons  had  been  burned 
for  attending  the  Sabbat,  which,  could  not  have  been  done  without 
the  assent  of  the  pope,  and  this  was  sufBcient  proof  that  the  heresy 
was  real,  for  the  Church  punishes  only  manifest  crimes.* 

About  this  time  the  learned  jurist,  Gianfrancesco  Ponzinibio, 
wrote  a  tract  on  t]ie  subject  of  witchcraft  in  which  he  upheld  the 
doctrine  of  the  Cap.  Episcopi  and  boldly  applied  it  to  all  magio 
and  sorcery,  which  he  treated  as  delusions.  "With  a  vast  array  of 
authorities  he  proved  his  case ;  he  exposed  the  baldness  of  the 
pretence  that  existing  witches  belonged  to  a  different  sect ;  he 
argued  that  their  confessions  are  not  to  be  received,  as  they  con- 
fess what  is  illusory  and  impossible,  and  that  their  evidence  as  to 
their  associates  is  to  be  rejected,  as  they  are  deluded  and  can  only 
delude  others.  La%vyers,  he  added,  ought  to-  take  part  in  trials 
before  the  Inquisition,  as  they  are  trained  to  deal  with  criminal 

*  Fr.  Nich.  Jiiquerii  Flagellum  Hterct.  Fasciiiar.  c,  vii.,  xsviii.— Mall.  Malef. 
P.  I.  Q.  i,  c.  10;  P.  n.  Q.  i.  c.  S,  S.— G.  F.  Pico  della  Mirandok,  La  Strega, 
Milano,  1864,  pp.  01,  73.— Bernard!  Comensia  do  Strigiis  c.  3-6, 
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cases.  This  aroused  the  learned  theologian,  Silvestro  JMozzolino  of 
Pherio,  Master  oi:  the  Sacred  Palace  and  subsequently  Dominican 
General,  who,  in  1521,  responded  in  a  voluminous  treatise  devoted 
to  the  disputed  canon.  As  the  utterance  of  the  Council  of  Anquira, 
presumably  confirmed  by  the  Holy  See,  he  docs  not  dare  to  deny 
its  authority,  but  he  adopts  the  same  reasoning  as  Jaquerius,  and 
laboriously  argues  that  the  lieretics  to  whom  it  refers  had  disap- 
peared, that  the  existing  witches  are  a  new  sect,  originating  in 
1404,  and  that  the  definitions  of  the  canon  are,  therefore,  obsolete 
and  inapplicable  to  existing  circumstances.  To  deny  the  bodily 
presence  of  witches  at  the  Sabbat,  he  says,  is  to  discredit  the  infi- 
nite number  of  cases  tried  by  the  Inquisition,  and  consequently  to 
discredit  the  laws  themselves.*  He  was  followed  by  his  successor 
in  the  mastership  of  the  Sacred  Palace,  Partolomoo  de  Spina,  who 
devoted  three  tracts  to  the  annihilation  of  Ponzinibio.  l"he  latter 
had  suggested,  logically  enough,  though  maliciously,  that  as  the 
Ca^.  Episcopi  had  defined  as  a  heresy  the  belief  that  witches  are 
corporally  carried  to  the  Sabbat,  inquisitors  in  administering  abju- 
ration to  their  penitents  ought  to  make  them  abjure  this  heresy 
among  others.  The  absurd  position  in  which  this  placed  the  In- 
quisition aroused  Spina's  indignation  to  the  utmost.  "  O  wonder- 
ful presumption !  O  det^table  insanity !"  he  exclaimed.  "  Only 
heretics  abjure,  onlj'-  heresies  are  abjured  before  inquisitors.  Is 
then  that  beHef  a  heresy  which  inquisitors  defend,  and  according 
to  which  they  judge  the  enemies  of  the  faith  to  be  worthy  of  ex- 
treme damnation  % — tliat  opinion  which  illustrious  theologians  and 
canonists  prove  to  be  true  and  catholic  %  O  the  extreme  stolidity 
of  the  man !  Must,  then,  all  theologians  and  judges,  the  inquisitors 
themselves,  of  aU  Italy,  France,  Germany,  and  Spain,  holding  this 
opinion  abjure  before  the  Inquisition  ?" — and  he  concludes  by  call- 
ing upon  the  Inquisition  to  proceed  against  Ponzinibio  as  vehe- 
mently suspect  of  heresy,  as  a  fautor  and  defender  of  heretics,  and 


•  Pouzinib.  de  Lamiis  c.  49,  50,53-3,  61-3,  GS-G.— Prieciat.  de  Strigimagar. 
Lib.  It.  c.  1. 

Paramo  (Do  Orig.  Offic,  8.  laq.  p.  39Q)  aho  adopta  t)ie  date  of  1404  as  that 
of  the  ori^  of  the  sect  of  witches.  This  is  probably  founded  on  confusing 
Innocent  VIII,,  who  commenced  to  reign  in  1484,  with  Innocent  VII.,  who  begun 
in  1404.  In  the  former's  bull  Swnvnm  desidemntee,  dated  in  his  first  regnal  year, 
lie  speaks  of  witches  as  a  new  sect,  and  Pricrias  refers  this  to  1404. 
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as  an  impeder  of  the  Holy  Office  *  This  sufficiently  shows  that 
the  new  beliefs  had  completely  conquered  the  old.  The  question 
had  passed  beyond  the  range  of  reason  and  argument,  and  every- 
whero  throughout  Europe  the  "Witches'  Sabbat  was  accepted  as  an 
established  fact,  which  it  was  dangerous  to  dispute.  Jurists  and 
canonists  might  amuse  themselves  with  debating  it  theoretically ; 
practically  it  had  become  the  veriest  commonplace  of  the  courts, 
both  secular  and  ecclesiastical. 

That  the  details  of  the  Sabbat  varied  but  little  throughout  Eu- 
rope is  doubtless  to  be  ascribed  to  the  leading  questions  habitually 
put  by  judges,  and  to  the  desire  of  the  tortured  culprits  to  satisfy 
their  examiners,  yet  this  consentaneity  at  the  time  was  an  irref- 
ragable proof  of  truth.  The  first  step  of  the  witch  was  to  secure 
a  consecrated  wafer  by  pretending  to  rece-ive  communion,  and  car- 
rying the  sacrament  home.  On  this  was  fed  a  toad,  which  was 
then  burned,  and  the  ashes  were  mixed  with  the  blood  of  an  infant, 
unbaptized  if  possible,  powdered  bone  of  a  man  who  had  been 
hanged,  and  certain  herbs.  With  this  mixture  the  witch  anointed 
the  palms  of  her  hands,  or  her  wrist,  and  a  stick  or  stool  which 
she  placed  between  her  legs,  and  she  was  at  once  transported  to 
the  place  of  meeting.  As  a  variant  of  this  the  ride  was  some- 
times made  on  a  demon  in  the  shape  of  a  horse,  or  goat,  or  dog. 
The  assembly  might  be  held  anywhere,  but  there  were  certain 
spots  specially  resorted  to  —  in  Germany  the  Brocken,  in  Italy 
an  oak4ree  near  Benevento,  and  there  was,  besides,  the  unknown 
place  beyond  the  Jordan.  At  all  these  they  gathered  in  thou- 
sands. Thursday  night  was  the  one  generally  selected.  They 
feasted  at  tables  loaded  with  meat  and  wine  which  rose  from  the 
earth  at  the  command  of  the  presiding  demon,  and  they  paid  hom- 
age to  the  devil,  who  was  present,  usually  in  the  form  of  a  goat, 
dog,  or  ape.  To  him  they  offered  themselves,  body  and  soul,  and 
kissed  him  under  the  tail,  holding  a  lighted  candle.  They  tram- 
pled and  spat  upon  the  cross  and  turned  up  their  backs  to  heaven 
in  derision  of  God.  The  devil  preached  to  them,  sometimes-  com- 
mencing with  a  .parody  of  the  mass ;  he  told  them  that  they  had 
no  souls  and  that  there  was  no  future  life ;  they  were  not  to  go 
to  church  or  confession,  or  to  use  holy  water,  or,  if  they  did  so  to 


•  Ponzinib.  de  Laniiis  c.  65.— Bart.  Spinei  de  Strigibus,  p.  175,  Komre,  ISto. 
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avoid  suspicion,  they  must  say  "  By  leave  of  our  Master,"  and  they 
were  to  bring  him  as  many  converts  as  they  could,  and  work  all 
possible  evil  to  their  neighbors.  There  was  usually  a  dance,  which 
was  unlike  any  seen  at  honest  gatherings.  At  Oomo  and  Brescia 
a  number  of  children  from  eight  to  twelve  years  of  age,  who  had 
frequented  the  Sabbat,  and  had  been  reconverted  by  the  inquisi- 
tors, gave  exhibitions  in  which  their  skill  showed  that  they  had 
not  been  taught  by  human  art.  The  woman  was  held  behind  her 
partner  and  they  danced  backwards,  and  when  they  paid  rever- 
ence to  the  presiding  demon  they  bent  themselves  backwards, 
lifting  a  foot  in  the  air  forwards.  The  rites  ended  with  indiscrim- 
inate intercourse,  obliging  demons  serving  as  incubi  or  succubi  as 
required.  The  reality  of  all  this  did  not  depend  alone  upon  the 
confessions  of  the  accused,  for  there  was  a  weU-kuown  case  occur- 
ring about  the  year  1450,  when  the  Inquisitor  of  Como,  Bartolo- 
meo  de  Homate,  the  podesta  Lorenzo  da  Concorezzo,  and  the  no- 
tary Giovanni  da  Fossato,  either  out  of  curiosity  or  because  they 
doubted  the  witches  whom  they  were  trying,  went  to  a  place  of 
assembly  at  Mendrisio  and  witnessed  the  scene  from  a  hiding-piaee. 
The  presiding  demon  pretended  not  to  know  their  presence,  and 
in  duo  course  dismissed  the  assembly,  but  suddenly  recalled  his  fol- 
lowers and  set  them  on  the  ofRciaJs,  who  were  so  beaten  that  they 
died  within  fifteen  days.* 

Ail  this  was,  of  course,  well  fitted  to  excite  the  horror  of  the 
faithful  and  stimulate  the  zeal  of  the  inquisitor,  but  it  was  only 
the  pastime  of  the  witch,  and  the  reward  given  to  her  by  her  mas- 
ter for  her  labors  and  her  allegiance.  Her  serious  occupation  was 
in  works  of  evil.  She  was  abandoned,  body  and  soul,  to  Satan, 
and  was  the  instrument  which  he  used  to  effect  his  malignant  pur- 
poses. The  demonologists  argued  that  the  witch  was  as  necessary 
to  the  demon  as  the  demon  to  the  witch,  and  that  neither  could 
operate  without  the  other.  She  was  not  like  the  magicians  and 
sorcerers,  who  merely  earned  their  livelihood  by  selling  their  ser- 
vices, sometimes  for  good  purposes  and  sometimes  for  bad,  but  she 
was  a  being  wholly  evil,  delighting  in  the  exercise  of  her  powers 


'  Mfemoires  de  Jacques  du  Clercq,  Liv.  iv.  cli.  4. — Chroa.  Cornel.  Zantfiict 
ann.  1460  (Martene  Ampl.  CoU.  V.  603).~BErBardi  Comensis  de  Strigiis  c.  3.— 
Prieriat,  de  Striglmag.  Lib.  i.  c.  3,  14;  Lib.  ii.  o.  1,  4. 
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for  the  destruction  of  her  neighbors,  and  constantly  exhorted  to 
activity  by  her  master.  Those  powers,  moreover,  were  sufficient  to 
justify  the  terror  in  which  she  was  held  by  the  people.  Sprenger 
divides  witches  into  three  classes,  those  who  can  injure  and  not 
cure,  those  who  can  cure  and  not  injure,  and  those  who  can  do 
both,  and  tho  worst  are  those  who  unite  these  faculties,  for  the 
more  they  insult  and  offend  God,  tho  greater  power  of  evil  he 
gives  them.  They  kiU  and  eat  children,  or  devote  them  to  the 
devil  if  unbaptized.  They  cause  abortion  by  merely  laying  a 
hand  upon  a  woman,  or  dry  up  her  milk  if  she  is  numng.  By 
twirhng  a  moistened  broom,  or  casting  flints  behind  them  towards 
the  east,  or  boiling  hogs'  bristles  in  a  pot,  or  stirring  a  pool  with 
a  finger,  they  raise  tempests  and  hail -storms  which  devastate 
whole  regions ;  they  bring  the  plagues  of  locusts  and  caterpiUara 
which  devour  the  harvests ;  they  render  men  impotent  and  women 
barren,  and  cause  horses  to  become  suddenly  mad  under  their 
riders.  They  can  make  hidden  things  known  and  predict  the 
future,  bring  about  love  or  hatred  at  will,  cause  mortal  sickness, 
slay  men  with  lightning,  or  even  with  their  looks  alone,  or  turn 
them  into  beasts.  "We  have  the  unquestioned  authority  of  Eu- 
genius  IV.  that  by  a  simple  word  or  touch  or  sign  they  can  bewitch 
whom  they  please,  cause  or  cure  sickness,  and  regulate  the  weather. 
Sometimes  they  scattered  over  the  fields  powders  which  destroyed 
the  cattle.  They  constantly  entered  houses  at  night,  and,  sprink- 
ling a  powder  on  the  pUlows  of  the  parents  which  rendered  them 
insensible,  would  touch  the  children  with  fingers  smeared  with  a 
poisonous  unguent  causing  death  in  a  few  days ;  or  they  would 
thrust  needles  under  the  nails  of  an  infant  and  suck  the  blood, 
which  was  partly  swallowed  and  partly  spit  into  a  vessel  to  serve 
in  the  confection  of  their  infernal  ointments ;  or  the  child  would 
be  put  upon  the  fire  and  its  fat  be  collected  for  the  same  purpose. 
"Witches,  moreover,  could  transform  themselves  into  cats  and  other 
beasts,  and  Bernardo  di  Como  gravely  cites  tho  case  of  the  com- 
panions of  Ulysses,  as  adduced  by  St.  Augustin,  to  prove  the  real- 
ity of  such  iLusions.  Ludicrous  as  all  this  may  seem,  every  one 
of  those  details  has  served  as  the  basis  of  charges  under  which 
countless  human  beings  have  perished  in  the  flames.^* 


'  Mail.  Maleflcar.  P.  ii.  Q,  i.  c.  3, 4, 11, 15 ;  Q.  ii.  c.  4.— Prteriat.  de  Strigimag. 
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One  very  peculiar  power  ascribed  to  witches  was  that  of  "ban- 
queting in  the  Sabbat  on  infants  and  cattle,  and  then  restoring 
them  to  life.  "VVe  have  seen  the  belief  in  early  times,  and  among 
races  far  apart,  that  sorceresses  eoukl  gnaw  and  eat  men  inter- 
nally, which  probably  arose  from  painful  gastric  maladies  ascribed 
to  sorcery.  In  the  genesis  of  the  Sabbat  this  took  the  shape,  as 
described  by  Bishop  Burchard  in  the  eleventh  century,  that  in  the 
nocturnal  meetings  under  the  guidance  of  Ilolda  men  would  be 
slain  without  weapons,  their  flesh  cooked  and  eaten,  and  then  they 
would  be  brought  to  life  again,  with  straw  or  a  piece  of  wood  sub- 
stituted for  their  hearts.  The  Church  was  not  as  yet  ready  to 
accept  these  marvels,  and  Eurchard  penances  belief  in  them  with 
fasting  on  bread  and  water  for  seven  Lents.  In  the  next  century 
John  of  Salisbury  ascribes  to  the  illusion  of  dreams  the  popular 
superstition  that  lamifB  tore  children  to  pieces,  devoured  them, 
and  returned  them  to  their  cradles ;  and  about  1240  Guillaume 
d'Auvergne  speaks  of  the  superstition  spread  by  old  women  of  the 
"  ladies  of  the  night "  or  "  good  women  "  who  appear  to  tear  chil- 
dren to  pieces,  or  to  cook  them  on  the  fire.  Of  course  this  formed 
part  of  the  perfected  stories  of  the  Sabbat,  In  some  witch-trials 
in  the  Tyrol,  in  1506,  there  are  frequent  allusions  to  children  and 
domestic  animals  carried  to  the  feast  and  devoured,  and  though 
they  remained  alive,  they  were  doomed  to  die  soon  afterwards. 
The  witches  of  the  Canavese  confessed  that  their  practice  was  to 
select  fat  cattle  from  a  neighboring  fanner,  slaughter  and  eat 
them,  and  then,  collecting  the  bones  and  hides,  resuscitate  them 
with  the  simple  formula  "Surge,  Ramola."  In  one  case  a  farmer 
of  Levone,  named  Perino  Pasquale,  killed  a  sick  ox  and  skinned 
it,  and,  naturally  enough,  himself  died  within  a  week,  as  well  as 
his  dog,  which  lapped  some  of  the  blood ;  and  the  occurrence,  ac- 
cording to  custom,  was  subsequently  explained  by  a  witch  on  trial, 
who  confessed  that  the  ox  was  one  which  had  thus  been  eaten  and 


Lib,  n.  c,  7,  9,— Uliic.  Molitoi-.  de  Python.  Mulicrib.— Ripoll  UL  1S3,  — Pico 
della  Mirandola,  La  Strega,  pp.  84^5, — Bernardi  Comena.  de  Strigiia  c,  7. 

It  is  tho  universal  testimony  of  tlio  denionologista  that  vastly  more  women 
than  men  were  thus  involved  in  the  toils  of  the  Devil.  To  explain  this,  Sprenger 
indulges  in  a  most  bitter  tirade  against  women,  and  piously  thanks  Ood  for  pre- 
serving the  male  sex  from  auch  wickednesa  (Mall.  Malef.  P.  r.  Q.  vii.). 
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resuscitated,  when  the  assembled  witches  resolved  that  whoever 
killed  it,  and  the  first  who  should  eat  of  it,  should  perish.  Such 
feats  as  these,  it  is  true,  gave  the  opponents  of  witchcraft  the  ad- 
vanta<ge  of  arguing  that  they  attributed  to  Satan  the  power  of 
God  in  resuscitating  and  recreating  the  dead,  and  the  demonolo- 
gists,  thus  hard  pushed,  were  obliged  to  admit  that  this  portion  of 
the  Sabbat  was  iUusory,  but  they  triumphantly  added  that  this 
only  proved  the  empire  of  Satan  over  his  dupes.* 

The  kilhng  of  unbaptized  children  was  one  of  the  special  du- 
ties imposed,  by  Satan  on  his  servants,  which  the  theologians  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  they  were  thus  damned  for  original  sin, 
and,  therefore,  the  Day  of  Judgment  was  postponed,  as  the  num- 
ber of  the  elect  requisite  before  the  destruction  of  the  world  is 
thus  more  tardily  completed.  At  a  little  town  near  Easle  a  witch 
who  was  burned  confessed  that  while  acting  as  midwife  she  had 
killed  more  than  forty  infants  by  thrusting  a  needle  into  the  supe- 
rior fontanelle.  Another,  of  the  diocese  of  Strassburg,  had  thus 
disposed  of  innumerable  children,  when  she  was  detected  by  acci- 
dentally letting  fall  the  arm  of  a  new-born  child  while  passing  the 
gate  of  a  town  in  which  she  had  been  performing  her  functions. 
Witch  midwives,  when  they  abstained  from  this,  were  in  the  liabit 
of  dedicating  to  Satan  the  babes  whom  they  delivered.  It  was 
doubtful  whether  the  infants  were  thus  in  reahty  surrendered  to 
Satan,  but  at  least  they  were  subjected  to  his  influence,  and  likely 
to  grow  up  witches.  This,  and  dedication  by  witch  mothers,  ex- 
plain the  fact  that  girls  even  of  eight  and  ten  j'cars  of  age  were 

'  Bureliardi  Decrat.  xix.  5. — Johann.  Saresberiens.  Polyfirat.  ii.  xvii. — Grimm, 
Tout.  Mjthol.  III.  1059.— Knpp,  Die  HexenpracesBe  und  ihre  Gegiier  ans  Tjiol, 
Innsbruck,  1874,  p.  140.— P.  Vnyra,  Le  Streghe  nel  Oanavese  (CuriositS  di  Storia 
Subalpina,  18T4,  pp.  239,  334-6).  -Bernardi  Comensia  de  Strigiia  c.  8. 

A  development  of  this  belief  is  eecn  in  the  feat,  referred  to  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  of  Zyto,  the  magician  of  the  Emperor  Weaceslaa,  -who  swallowed  a  rival 
conjurer  and  discharged  him  alive  in  a  vessel  of  ■watei". 

Yet  concurrently  with  this  the  belief  existed  in  the  absolute  eating  of  chil- 
dren. Peter  of  Berne  told  Nider  that  in  his  district  thirteen  were  thus  de- 
spatched in  a  short  time,  and  he  learned  from  a  captured  witch  that  they  were 
killed  in  their  cradles  with  incantations,  dug  up  after  burial,  and  boiled  iu  a  cal- 
dron. The  magic  ungnent  was  made  out  of  the  flesh,  while  the  soup  had  the 
power  of  winning  over  to  the  sect  of  Devil-worshippers  whoever  partook  of  it. — 
Kider  Formicar.  Lib.  v.  c.  iii. 
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able  to  bewitch  paople  and  to  raise  tempests  'of  hail  and  rain.  In 
Swabia  a  case  occurred  of  one  who,  at  tiie  ags  of  eight,  innocently 
revealed  her  power  to  her  father,  in  consequence  of  which  her 
mother,  who  had  thus  dedicated  her,  was  burned,  Tlte  witch 
midwires  were  so  numerous  that  there  was  scarce  a  hamlet  with- 
out them.* 

There  was  apparently  no  limit  to  the  evil  wrought  by  Satan 
through  the  instrumentality  of  those  who  had  thus  surrendered 
themselves  to  bun.  Sprenger  relates  that  one  of  his  colleagues  on 
a  tour  of  duty  reached  a  town  almost  depopulated  on  account  of 
pestilence.  Hearing  a  report  that  a  woman  lately  buried  was 
swallowing  her  winding-sheet,  and  that  the  moiiality  would  not 
cease  until  she  had  accomphshed  the  deglutition,  he  caused  the 
grave  to  be  opened  and  the  sheet  was  found  half  swallowed.  The 
mayor  of  the  town  drew  his  sword  and  cut  off  the  head  of  the 
corpse  and  thi-ew  it  out  of  the  grave,  when  the  pest  ceased  at  onco. 
An  inquisition  was  held  and  the  woman  was  found  to  have  long 
been  a  witch.  Spi-enger  might  well  deplore  the  threatened  devas- 
tation of  Christendom  arising  from  the  neglect  of  the  authorities 
to  suppress  these  crimes  with  due  ssverity.f 

To  understand  the  credulity  which  accepted  these  marvels  as 
the  most  portentous  and  dreadful  of  realities,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  they  were  not  the  wild  inventions  of  the  domonologists, 
bat  were  facts  substantiated  by  evidence  irrefragable  according  to 
the  system  of  jurisprudence.  Torture  by  this  time  had  long  been 
used  universally  in  criminal  trials  when  necessary ;  no  jurist  con- 
ceived that  the  truth  could  be  elicited  in  doubtful  cases  without  it. 
The  criminal  whom  endless  repetition  of  torment  had  reduced  to 
stolid  despair  naturally  sought  to  make  his  confession  square  with 
the  requirements  of  his  judge  ;  the  confession  once  made  he  was 
doomed,  and  knew  that  retraction,  in  place  of  saving  him,  would 
only  bring  a  renewal  and  prolongation  of  his  sufferings.  lie  there- 
fore adhered  to  his  confession,  and  when  it  was  read  to  him  in 
public  at  his  condemnation  he  admitted  its  truth.:]:    In  many  cases. 


*  Mall.  Malef.  P.  ii.  Q.  i.  o.  13;  P.  in.  Q.  sssiy. 
tMall.  Malef.  P.  i.  Q.  zii.,  s^r, 

t  In  Englancl,  where  torture  waa  illegni,  the  growth  of  witclicrafi  was  much 
slower.     When  the  craze  came  aa  efficient  Bubatitutc  for  torture  was  found  in 
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moreover,  torture  and  prolongod  imprisonment  in  the  foulest  of 
dungeons  doubtless  produced  partial  derangement,  leading  to  be- 
lief that  he  had  committed  the  acts  so  persistently  imputed  to 
him.  In  either  case,  desire  to  obtain  the  last  sacrament,  which 
was  essential  to  salvation  and  which  was  only  administered  to 
contrite  and  repentant  sinners,  would  induce  him  to  maintain  to 
the  last  the  truth  of  his  confession.  Ko  proof  more  unquestiona- 
ble than  this  could  be  had  of  any  of  the  events  of  life,  and  belief 
in  the  figments  of  witchcraft  was  therefore  unhesitating.  To 
doubt,  moreover,  if  not  heresy,  was  cause  for  vehement  suspicion. 
The  Church  lent  its  overpowering  authority  to  enforce  belief  on  the 
souls  of  men.  The  malignant  powers  of  the  witch  were  repeatedly 
set  forth  in  the  bulls  of  successive  popes  for  the  implicit  credence 
of  the  faithful,  and  the  University  of  Cologne,  in  1487,  when  ex- 
pressing its  approval  of  the  MaUev,s  Malefica/rv/m  of  Sprenger, 
warned  every  one  that  to  argue  against  the  reality  of  witchcraft 
was  to  incur  the  guilt  of  impeding  the  Inquisition,* 

What  rendered  the  powers  of  the  witch  peculiarly  dreadful 
was  the  deplorable  fact  that  the  Church  had  no  remedy  for  the 
evils  which  she  so  recklessly  wrought.  It  is  true  that  the  sign  of 
the  cross,  and  holy  water,  and  blessed  oil,  and  palms,  and  candles, 
and  wax  and  salt,  and  the  strict  observance  of  religious  rites  were 
in  some  sense  a  safeguard  and  a  preventive.  A  witch  confessed 
that  she  bad  been  employed  to  kill  a  certain  man,  but  when  she 
invoked  the  devil  for  the  purpose  he  replied  that  he  could  not  do 
it,  as  the  intended  victim  kept  himself  protected  by  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  and  that  the  utmost  injury  that  could  be  inflicted  on  him 
was  the  destruction  of  one  eleventh  of  his  harvests ;  and  another 
one  stated  that  on  their  nocturnal  rounds  to  destroy  children  they 
were  unable  to  enter  houses  in  which  were  kept  palms  and  blessed 
bread  or  crosses  of  palms  or  olive,  or  to  injure  those  who  habitu- 
ally protected  themselves  with  the  sign  of  the  cross.  But  it  was 
acknowledged  that,  when  once  the  spell  had  been  cast,  the  victim 

"pricking"  or  thrusting  long  needles  in  erery  part  of  tlie  victim's  tody  in 
seercli  of  the  insensible  spot  wliich  was  a  cliaracteristic  of  tho  ■witch. 

"  Eipoll  ni.  193.— Pegnfc  Append,  ad  Ejmeric.  pp.  83,  84,  83,  99, 105.— Ap- 
probat.  Univ.  Coloniens.  in  Mall.  Malef. 

For  an  official  selection  of  papal  liulls  on  the  subject  see  Lib.  Sept.  Decret. 
Lib.  T.  Tit.  sii. 
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could  find  no  relief  on  earth  or  in  heaven— human  means  wore 
iisele^  and  exorcism  and  the  invocation  of  saints  were  powerless 
except  in  demoniacal  possession.  The  only  cure  was  from  the 
devil  through  other  witches.  Curative  sorcery  had  long  been  a 
subject  of  debate  in  theologic  ethics,  but  it  had  been  formally 
condemned  as  inadmissible.  It  not  only  wa^  a  pact,  tacit  or  ex- 
pressed, with  Satan,  but  it  was  ascertained  that  one  of  his  leading . 
objects  in  urging  his  acolytes  to  injure  their  neigblwjrs  was  to 
force  the  sufferer  in  despair  to  have  recourse  to  sorcery  and  thus 
be  drawn  into  evil  ways.  This  was  illustrated  by  a  case,  cele- 
brated among  demonographers,  of  a  German  bishop  who,  in  Rome, 
fell  madly  in  love  with  a  young  girl  and  induced  her  to  accom- 
pany him  home.  During  the  journey  she  undertook  to  ItiU  him 
by  sorcery,  that  she  might  make  off  with  the  jewels  with  which  he 
had  loaded  her,  and  he  was  nightly  attacked  with  a  burning  pain 
in  his  chest  which  resisted  all  the  resources  of  his  physicians.  Ilis 
life  was  despaired  of,  when  recourse  was  had  to  an  old  woman 
who  recognized  the  source  of  his  affection  and  told  him  he  could 
only  be  saved  by  the  same  methods,  involving  the  death  of  the 
bewitcher.  His  conscience  would  not  allow  him  to  assent  to  this 
without  permission ;  he  apphed  to  Pope  Nicholas  V.,  who  kindly 
granted  him  a  dispensation,  and  then  he  ordered  the  old  woman 
to  do  what  she  proposed.  That  night  he  was  perfectly  well,  and 
word  was  brought  him  that  his  young  paramour  was  dying.  He 
went  to  console  her,  but  she  naturally  received  him  with  maledic- 
tions, and  died  devoting  her  soul  to  Satan.  As  Bodin  admiringly 
remarks,  the  devil  was  cunning  enough  to  make  a  pope,  a  bish- 
op, and  a  witch  all  obey  him,  and  all  become  accomplices  in  a 
homicide.* 

Thus  a  very  profitable  trade  sprang  up  in  counteracting  witch- 
craft, and  many  witches  confined  themselves  to  this  branch  of  the 
profession,  although  they  were  as  liable  as  their  adversaries  to 
condemnation  for  compact  with  the  devil,  for  it  was  an  incontro- 
vertible fact  that  they  could  only  relieve  a  sufferer  by  transferring 


'  Bernardi  Comcns.  de  Strigiis  c.  14.— Mali.  Malelicar.  P.  ii.  Q.  i.,  ii. — P. 
Vayra,  Lc  Streghe  nel  Canavese,  op.  cit.  x>-  230.— Artie.  Univcrs.  Paris.  No.  5.~ 
Concii.  Lingonens.  ann.  1403  c.  4. — Prieriat.  de  Stri^mag.  Lib.  it.  c.  10, — Bodini 
Magor.  DEcmonoman.  p.  288. 
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his  disease  to  some  one  else  or  by  performing  some  equivalent  evil 
act.  Sprenger  tells  us  that  they  were  to  be  found  every  German 
mile  or  two.  At  Eeichshoien  was  one  whose  business  was  so  large 
that  the  lord  of  the  place  levied  a  toll  of  a  penny  on  every  one 
who  came  to  her  for  relief,  and  used  to  boast  of  the  large  revenue 
which  he  derived  from  this  source.  A  man  named  Hengst,  at 
Eningen,  near  Constance,  had  more  applicants  than  any  shrine  of 
the  Virgin — even  than  that  at  Aix — and  in  winter,  when  the  high- 
ways were  blocked  with  snow,  those  which  led  to  his  house  were 
trampled  smooth  by  the  crowds  of  his  patients.* 

When  once  the  belief  was  fairly  started  in  the  existence  of 
beings  possessed  of  the  powers  which  I  have  described,  and  actu- 
ated by  motives  purely  malignant,  it  was  destined  to  inevitable 
extension  under  the  stimulus  afforded  by  persecution.  Every  mis- 
fortune and  every  accident  that  occurred  in  a  hamlet  would  be 
attributed  to  witchcraft.  Suspicion  would  gradually  attach  to 
some  ill-tempered  crone,  and  she  would  be  seized,  for  inquisitors 
held  that  a  single  careless  threat,  such  as  "  You  will  be  sorry 
for  this,"  if  followed  by  a  piece  of  ill-luck,  was  sufficient  to  justify 
arrest  and  trial.f  All  the  neighbors  would  flock  in  as  accusers — 
this  one  had  lost  a  cow,  that  one's  vintage  had  been  ruined  by 
hail,  another's  garden-patch  had  been  ravaged  by  caterpillars,  one 
mother  had  suffered  an  abortion,  another's  milk  had  suddenly 
dried,  another  had  lost  a  promising  child,  two  lovers  had  quar- 
relled, a  man  had  fallen  from  an  apple-tree  and  had  broken  his 
neck — and  under  the  persuasive  influence  of  starvation  or  of  the 
rack  the  unfortunate  woman  would  invent  some  story  to  account 
for  each  occurrence,  would  name  her  accomphces  in  each,  and  teU 
whom  she  had  met  in  the  Sabbats,  which  she  attended  regularly. 
No  one  can  read  the  evidence  adduced  at  a  witch-trial,  or  the  con- 
fessions of  the  accused,  without  seeing  how  every  accident  and 
every  misfortune  and  every  case  of  sickness  or  death  which  had 
occurred  in  the  vicinage  for  years  was  thus  explained,  and  how 
the  circle  of  suspicion  widened  so  that  every  conviction  brought 
new  victims ;  burnings  multiplied,  and  the  terrified  community  was 
ready  to  believe  that  a  half  or  more  of  its  members  were  slaves  of 

•  Prieriat.  Lib.  nr.  c.  3.— Mall.  Malef.  P.  ii.  Q.  ii. 
t  Bernard.  Comens.  de  Strigiis  c.  14. 
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Satan,  and  that  it  would  never  be  free  from,  their  malignant  ven- 
geance until  they  should  aU  be  exterminated.  For  more  than  two 
centuries  this  craze  was  perpetually  brealting  out  in  one  part  of 
Europe  after  another,  carefully  nursed  and  stimulated  by  popes 
and  inquisitors  like  Innocent  VIII.  and  Leo  X.,  Sprenger  and  In- 
stitoris,  Bernard  of  Como  and  Bishop  Binafeld,  and  the  amount  of 
human  misery  thence  arising  is  simply  incomputable. 

Fortunately  on  one  side  there  was  a  limitation  upon  the  other- 
wise illimitable  powers  of  the  witch.  The  contrast  was  so  absurd 
between  the  faculties  attributed  to  her  and  her  "utter  inabihty  to 
protect  herself  against  those  who  tortured  and  burned  her  with 
impunity,  that  some  explanation  of  the  inconsistency  was  requi- 
site. The  demonologists  therefore  invented  the  comforting  theo- 
ry that  through  the  goodness  of  God  the  witch  instantaneously , 
lost  her  power  as  soon  as  the  hand  of  an  officer  of  justice  was 
laid  upon  her.  But  for  this,  indeed,  it  might  have  been  difficult 
to  find  men  hardy  enough  to  seize,  imprison,  try,  and  execute 
these  delegates  of  Satan,  whose  slightest  iU-will  was  so  dangerous. 
Judges  and  their  officials  thus  were  encouraged  to  perfonn  their 
functions  and  were  told  that  they  need  di-cad  no  reprisals.  It 
was  true  that,  like  all  theories  framed  to  meet  artificial  condi- 
tions, this  one  was  not  always  reconcilable  to  the  facte.  The 
strange  fortitude  ■with  which  the  culprits  occasionally  endured  the 
severest  and  most  prolonged  tortures,  so  far  from  being  a  proof 
of  innocence,  was  regarded  as  showing  that  even  in  the  hands  of 
justice  the  devil  was  sometimes  able  to  protect  his  sen'ants  by  en- 
dowing them  with  what  was  called  the  gift  of  taciturnity,  and  the 
ingenuity  of  the  inquisitors  was  taxed  to  the  utmost  to  overcome 
his  wiles.  When  this  was  once  admitted  it  was  difficult  to  deny 
that  he  could  assist  thSra  in  other  ways,  and  it  was  recommended 
to  the  officers  charged  with  the  arrest  that  when  they  seized  a 
■witch  they  should  on  no  account  allow  her  to  enter  her  chamber, 
lest  she  should  secure  some  charm  that  would  enable  her  to  en- 
dure the  torture.  Such  charms  might  be  secreted  about  her  per- 
son, or  under  the  skin,  or  even  in  accessible  cavities  of  the  body, 
so  the  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  shave  the  prisoner  from  head 
to  foot  and  subject  her  to  the  most  indecent  examination.  It  was 
on  record  that  in  Ratisbon  some  heretics  condemned  to  be  burned 
remained  unhurt  in  the  flames ;  vainly  were  they  submerged  in 
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the  river  and  roasted  again.  A  three  days'  fast  was  ordered  for 
the  whole  city,  when  it  was  revealed  that  they  had  charms  con- 
cealed in  a  certain  spot  under  the  skin,  and  after  the  removal  of 
these  there  was  no  further  trouble  in  reducing  them  to  ashes. 
Charms  could  also  be  used  from  a  distance.  At  Innsbruck  a 
witch  boasted  that  if  she  had  a  single  thread  of  a  prisoner's  gar- 
ment she  could  cause  him  to  endure  torture  to  the  death  without 
confessing.  Some  inquisitors,  to  break  the  spell  of  taciturnity, 
were  wont  to  try  sacred  magic  by  administering  to  the  prisoner, 
on  an  empty  stomach,  after  invoking  the  Trinity,  three  drinks  of 
holy  water  in  which  blessed  was  had  been  melted.  In  one  case 
the  most  escruciating  torture,  continued  through  two  whole  days, 
failed  to  elicit  confession,  but  the  third  day  chanced  to  be  the 
, feast  of  the  Virgin,  and  during  the  celebration  of  the  holy  rites 
the  devil  lost  the  power  with  which  he  had  thus  far  sustained  the 
prisoner,  who  revealed  a  plot  to  make  way  with  the  implacable 
judge,  Peter  of  Berne,  by  means  of  sorcery.  These  were  simple 
devices ;  a  more  elaborate  one  was  to  take  a  strip  of  paper  of  the 
length  of  the  body  of  Christ,  and  write  on  it  the  seven  words  ut- 
tered on  the  cross ;  on  a  holy  day,  at  the  hour  of  mass,  this  was 
to  be  bound  around  the  waist  of  the  witch  with  relics,  she  was  to 
be  made  to  drink  holy  water,  and  be  at  once  placed  on  the  rack. 
When  all  these  eilorta  failed  it  was  a  mooted  question  whether  the 
Church  in  her  extremity  could  have  recourse  to  the  devil  by  call- 
ing in  other  magicians  to  break  the  spell,  and  Prierias  succeeds 
by  ingenious  casuistry  in  proving  that  she  could.  One  precaution, 
held  indispensable  by  some  experienced  practitioners,  was  that  the 
witch  on  arrest  was  to  be  placed  immediately  in  a  basket  and 
thus  be  cari'ied  to  prison,  without  allowing  her  feet  to  touch  the 
earth,  for  if  she  were  permitted  to  do  so  She  could  slay  her  cap- 
tors with  hghtning  and  escape.* 

There  was  another  comfortable  theory  that  those  who  exer- 
cised public  functions  for  the  suppression  of  witchcraft  were  not 
subject  to  the  influence  of  witches  or  demons.  Sprenger  teUs  us 
that  he  and  his  colleagues  had  been  many  times  assailed  by  devils  in 
the  shape  of  monkeys,  dogs,  and  goats,  but  by  the  aid  of  God  they 

*  Mali.  Maleficar.  P.  n.  Q,  i. ;  P.  ir.  Q,  viii. ;  P.  iii,  Q.  xv.— Prieriat.  Lib.  ii. 
c.  S ;  Lib.  in.  c.  3.— Nider  Porniicar,  Lib.  v.  c.  7. 
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Iiad  always  been  able  to  overcome  the  enemy.  Yet  there  were 
exceptions  to  this,  as  we  have  seen  m  the  case  of  the  unlucky  in- 
quisitor and  podest^  of  Como ;  and  the  lenity  of  some  judges  was 
explained  by  the  fact  that  the  witch  was  sometimes  able  so  to 
affect  their  minds  that  they  were  unable  to  convict.  This  steeled 
the  heart  of  the  conscientious  inquisitor,  who  repressed  all  senti- 
ments of  compassion  in  the  belief  that  they  were  prompted  by 
Satan.  The  witch  was  specially  able  to  exert  this  power  over  her 
judge  when  she  looked  upon  him  before  he  saw  her,  and  it  was  a 
wise  precaution  to  make  her  enter  the  court  backwards,  so  that 
the  judge  had  the  advantage  of  the  first  glance.  lie  and  his  as- 
sistants were  also  advised  to  be  very  careful  not  to  let  a  witch 
touch  them,  especially  on  the  wrist  or  other  joint,  and  to  wear 
around  the  neck  a  bag  containing  salt  exorcised  on  Palm  Sunday, 
with  consecrated  herbs  enclosed  in  blessed  wax,  besides  constantly 
protecting  themselves  with  the  sign  of  the  cross.  It  was  doubt- 
less through  neglect  of  these  salutary  precautions  that  at  a  witch- 
burning  in  the  Black  Forest,  as  the  executioner  was  lifting  the 
convict  on  the  pile  she  blew  in  his  face,  saying,  "  I  will  reward 
you,"  whereupon  a  horrible  leprosy  broke  out  which  spread  over 
his  body,  and  in  a  few  days  he  was  dead.  Occasionally,  moreover, 
the  familiar  demon  of  the  witch,  in  the  shape  of  a  raven,  would 
accompany  her  to  the  place  of  execution  and  prevent  the  wood 
from  burning  until  he  was  driven  off.* 

To  combat  an  evil  so  widespread  and  all-pervading  required 
the  combined  exertions  of  Church  and  State.  The  secular  and 
episcopal  courts  both  had  undoubted  jurisdiction  over  it ;  the  ac- 
tion of  John  XXII.,  in  1330,  may  have  caused  some  question  a^ 
to  the  Inquisition,  but  if  so  it  was  settled  in  1374,  when  the  In- 
quisitor of  France  was  proceeding  against  some  sorcerers  and  his 
competence  was  disputed,  and  Gregory  XI.,  to  whom  the  matter 
was  referred,  instructed  him  to  prosecute  them  with  the  f  uU  sever- 
ity of  the  laws.  Commissions  issued  in  1409  and  1418  to  Pons 
Feugeyron,  Inquisitor  of  Provence,  enumerate  sorcerers,  conjur- 
ers, and  invokers  of  demons  among  those  whom  he  is  to  suppress. 
As  the  growth  of  witchcraft  became  more  alarming,  Eugenius 

•Mall.  Malef.  P.  n.  Q.  i.;  Q.  i.  c4,  II;  P.  m.  Q.  xv.— Piienat  Lii>.  m.  c. 
3,— Jaitn,  Hexenweaen  und  Zauberei  iu  Pommera,  Breslau,  188G,  p.  8. 
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IV.,  in  1437,  stimulated  the  inquisitors  everywhere  to  greater 
activity  against  it,  and  these  instructions  wero  repeated  in  1445. 
In  1451  I^icliolas  V.  even  enlarged  the  powers  of  Hugues  le  [Noir, 
Inq^nUitor  of  Prance,  by  granting  him  jurisdiction  over  divination, 
even  when  it  did  not  savor  of  heresy.  There  was  occasional  clash- 
ing, of  course,  betyreen  the  episcopal  officials  and  the  inquisitors, 
but  the  rule  seems  to  have  been  generally  observed  that  either 
could  proceed  separately,  while  the  Clementine  regulation  should 
be  observed  which  prescribed  their  co-operation  in  the  use  of  tort- 
ure and  punitive  imprisonment  and  when  rendering  final  sentence. 
The  bishops,  moreover,  assumed  that  their  assent  was  necessary 
to  the  action  of  the  secular  courts.  In  the  case  of  Gmllaume 
Edeline,  condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment  at  Evrens  in  1453, 
when  the  sentence  was  read  by  the  episcopal  official  the  bishop 
added  "We  retain  our  power  of  pardon,"  but  the  inquisitor  at 
once  entered  a  formal  protest  that  the  prisoner  should  not  bo  re- 
leased without  the  consent  of  the  Inquisition.* 

Yet  in  France  at  this  period  the  royal  jurisdiction,  as  embodied 
in  the  Parlement,  was,  as  we  have  seen  in  a  former  chapter,  suc- 
cessfully exerting  its  superiority  over  both  bishops  and  inquisitors. 
A  curious  case  occurring  in  1460  illustrates  both  this  and  the 
superstitions  current  at  the  time.  A  priest  of  the  diocese  of  Sois- 
sons  named  Yves  Favins  brought  a  suit  for  tithes  against  a  hus- 
bandman named  Jean  Kogier,  who  held  of  the  Hospitallers.  These, 
like  the  Templars,  were  exempt  from  tithes ;  Favins  lost  his  case, 
was  condemned  in  the  expenses,  which  were  heavy,  and  was  eager 
for  revenge,  A  poor  woman  of  the  village  who  had  come  from 
Merville  in  Hainault,  had  quarrelled  with  the  wife  of  Eogier  over 
the  price  of  some  spinning,  and  to  her  Yves  had  recourse.  She 
gave  him  a  great  toad  which  she  kept  in  a  pot,  and  told  him  to 
baptize  it  and  feed  it  on  a  consecrated  wafer,  which  he  did,  giving 
it  thfe  name  of  John.  The  woman  then  killed  it  and  made  of  it  a 
"  sorceron,"  which  her  daughter  to6k  to  Eogier's  house  under  pre- 
tence of  demanding  the  money  in  dispute,  and  cast  it  under  the 
table  at  which  Eogier,  his  wife,  and  his  son  were  dining.    They 

'  Raynald.  ann.  1374,  No,  13 ;  anii,  U37,  No.  ST.— Ripoll  II,  GGO-7 ;  III,  198, 
301.— Prieriat,  Lib,  in.  c.  1.— Mall.  Maleficar,  P.  n,  Q,  i,  c.  IS ;  P.  iii.  Q.  i.— Anon. 
Carthus.  tie  Relig.  Orig.  c,  ssvi.  (Hartene  Ampl.  Coll.  VI.  50). 
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all  died  within  three  days ;  suspicion  was  aroused,  and  the  two 
women  were  arrested  and  confessed.  The  mother  was  burned, 
but  the  daughter  obtained  a  respite  on  the  i)lea  of  pregnancy,  es- 
caped feom  jail  and  fled  to  Hainault,  but  was  brouglit  bacli  and 
was  carried  on  appeal  to  Paris.  Yves  was  rich  and  well-con- 
nected. He  was  arrested  and  confined  in  the  prison  of  the  Eishop 
of  Paris,  but  he  obtained  counsel  and  appealed  to  the  Parlement ; 
the  Parlement  allowed  the  appeal,  tried  him,  and  acquitted  him.* 
All  secular  tribunals  were  not  as  enlightened  as  the  Parlement 
of  Paris,  but  there  seems  to  have  been  at  least  sometimes  an  effort 
to  administer  even-handed  justice.  About  this  time  a  case  occurred 
at  Constance  in  which  an  accuser  formally  inscribed  liimself  against 
a  peasant  whom  he  had  met  riding  on  a  wolf,  and  bad  immediately 
become  crippled.  He  applied  to  the  peasant,  who  cured  him,  but  ob- 
serving that  the  wizard  lie  witched  others,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  prose- 
cute him.  The  case  was  exhaustively  argued  before  the  magistrates, 
for  the  prosecution  and  the  defence,  by  two  eloquent  advociites,  Con- 
rad Schatz  and  TJiric  Blaser.  Torture  was  not  used,  but  the  accused 
was  condemned  and  burned  on  the  testimony  of  witncsses-f 

In  the  ecclesiastical  tribunals  offenders  had  not  the  same 
chance.  We  have  seen  in  a  former  chapter  how  skilfully  the 
inquisitorial  process  was  framed  to  secure  conviction,  and  when, 
after  a  prolonged  period  of  comparative  inactivity,  the  Inquisi- 
tion was  aroused  to  renewed  exertion  in  combating  the  legions  of 
Satan,  it  sharpened  its  rusted  weapons  to  a  yet  keener  edge.  The 
old  hesitation  about  pronouncing  a  sentence  of  acquittal  was  no 
longer  entertained,  for  though  the  accused  might  be  dismissed 
with  a  verdict  of  not  proven,  the  inquisitor  ivas  formally  instruct- 
ed never  to  declare  him  innocent.  Yet  few  there  were  upon  whom 
even  this  doubtful  clemency  was  exercised,  for  aU  the  resources  of 

*  MEmoires  de  Jacques  dn  CIcrcq,  Liv.  iv,  c!i.  xsiii. 

The  constant  recurrence  of  the  toad  in  all  the  opcrationg  of  witchcraft  opens 
a  suggestive  question  in  zoological  mythology.  Space  will  not  admit  its  discus- 
sion here,butIuMy  mention,  as  a  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  tlic  superstitions  con- 
nected with  the  animal,  that  in  Mazdeism  the  toad  was  one  of  the  special  crea- 
tions of  Ahriman,  and  was  devoted  to  his  service.  It  was  a  toad  which  lie  set  to 
destroyingtlieGokard,orTreeofall  plants,  and  which  will  always  ho  endeavor- 
ing to  do  so  until  the  resurrection  CBandeheah,  ch.  sviii.). 

t  Illric.  Molitoris  de  Python.  JIulierib.  c.  iv. 
III.— 33 
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fraud  and  force;  of  guile  and  torment,  were  exhausted  to  secure 
conviction  with  even  less  reserve  than  of  old.  Engaged  in  a  per- 
sonal combat  with  Satan,  the  inquisitor  was  convinced  in  advance 
of  the  guilt  of  those  brought  before  him  as  defamed  tor  sorcery, 
and  the  ancient  expedients  were  refined  upon  and  improved. 
Formerly  endurance  of  torture  might  be  regarded  as  an  evidence 
of  innocence,  now  it  was  only  an  additional  proof  of  guilt,  for  it 
showed  that  Satan  was  endeavoring  to  save  his  servitor,  and  the 
duty  to  defeat  him  was  plain,  even  though,  as  Sprenger  tells  us 
was  frequently  the  case,  the  witch  would  allow  herself  to  be  torn 
in  pieces  before  she  ivould  confess.  Though,  as  formerly,  torture 
oould  not  be  repeated,  it  could  be  "  continued  "  indefinitely,  with 
prolonged  periods  of  intervening  imprisonment  in  dungeons  of 
which  the  squalor  was  purposely  heightened  to  exhaust  the  men- 
tal and  physical  forces  of  the  victim.  It  is  true  that  confession 
was  not  absolutely  requisite,  for  when  the  evidence  was  sufficient 
the  accused  could  be  convicted  without  it,  but  it  was  held  that 
common  justice  required  that  the  criminal  should  avow  his  guilt, 
and  therefore  the  use  of  torture  was  universal  when  confession 
could  not  be  otherwise  secured.  Tet  in  view  of  the  satanic  gift 
of  taciturnity  it  was  desirable  to  avoid  recourse  to  it,  and  there- 
fore promises  of  pardon,  not  indefinitely  veiled  under  a  juggle  of 
words  as  of  old,  but  positive  and  specifying  a  moderate  penance 
or  exile,  were  to  be  freely  made.  If  the  fraud  was  successful,  the 
inquisitor  could  let  the  sentence  be  pronounced  by  some  one  else, 
or  allow  a  decent  interval  to  elapse  before  himself  sending  his 
deluded  victim  to  the  stake.  All  the  other  devices  to  entrap  or 
,  seduce  the  prisoner  to  confession  which  we  have  seen  employed 
by  the  older  inquisitors  were  also  still  recommended.  One  new 
and  infallible  sign  was  the  inability  of  the  witch  to  shed  tears 
during  torture  and  before  the  judges,  though  she  could  do  so 
freely  elsewhere.  In  such  a  case  the  inquisitor  was  instructed  to 
adjure  her  to  weep  by  the  loving  tears  shed  for  the  world  by  Christ 
on  the  cross,  but  the  more  she  was  adjured,  we  are  told,  the  drier 
she  would  become.  StiU,  with  the  usual  logic  of  the  demonologist, 
if  she  did  weep  it  was  a  device  of  the  devil  and  was  not  to  be  reck- 
oned in  her  favor.* 


•  Prieriat.  Lib.  nr.  o.  3.— Mall. Maleflcar.  P.  ir.  Q.  vii,,  xvi. ;  P.  in.  Q.  s 
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The  most  significant  change,  however,  between  the  old  proced- 
ure and  the  new  regarded  the  death-penalty.  We  have  seen  that 
with  the  heretic  the  object  was  held  to  be  the  salvation  of  his  soul, 
and,  except  in  case  of  relapse,  he  could  always  purchase  life  by  re- 
cantation, at  the  expense  of  lifelong  imprisonment,  with  the  pros- 
pect that  in  time  submission  might  win  liira  release.  At  what 
period  the  rule  changed  with  respect  to  witches  is  uncertain. 
"When  convicted  by  the  secular  courts  they  were  invariably  burned, 
and  the  Inquisition  came  to  adopt  the  same  practice.  In  1445  the 
Council  of  Eouen  still  treats  them  with  singular  mildness,  Invok- 
ers  of  demons  were  to  be  publicly  preached  witii  mitres  on  their 
heads,  when,  if  they  abjured,  the  bishop  was  empowered  to  release 
them  after  performance  of  appropriate  penance ;  after  this,  if  they 
relapsed,  clerks  were  to  be  perpetually  imprisoned,  and  laymen 
abandoned  to  the  secular  arm,  while  for  minor  superstitions  and 
incantations  a  month's  prison  and  fasting  were  suiHcient,  with 
heavier  penance  for  relapse.  In  1448  the  Council  of  Lisieux  con- 
tented itself  with  ordering  priests  on  all  Sundays  and  festivals  to 
denounce  as  excommunicate  all  usurers,  sorcerers,  and  diviners. 
In  1453  Guillaume  Edeline  escaped  with  abjuration  and  prison. 
In  1458  Jaquerius  laboriously  argues  that  the  witch  is  not  to  be 
treated  like  other  heretics,  to  be  spared  if  she  recants,  showing  that 
the  change  was  still  a  novelty,  requiring  justification.  In  1484 
Sprenger  says  positively  that  while  the  recanting  heretic  is  to  be 
imprisoned,  the  sorcerer,  even  if  penitent,  is  to  be  put  to  death,  in- 
dicating that  by  this  time  there  was  no  longer  any  question  on  the 
subject.  There  was,  as  usual,  a  pretence  of  shifting  the  responsi- 
bihty  of  this  upon  the  secular  authorities,  for  Sprenger  adds  that 
the  most  the  ecclesiastical  judge  can  do  is  to  absolve  the  penitent 
and  converted  witch  from  the  ipso  facto  excommunication  under 
which  she  hes  and  let  her  go,  to  be  apprehended  by  the  lay  courts 
and  be  burned  for  the  evil  which  slie  has  wrought.  Silvester  Pri- 
erias  shows  us  how  transparent  was  this  jitggle,  when  he  instructs 
the  inquisitor  that  if  the  mtch  confesses  and  is  penitent  she  is  to 
be  received  to  mercy  and  not  be  delivered  to  the  secular  arm :  she 
is  to  abjure,  is  absolved  and  sentenced  to  perpetual  imprisonment 
in  a  black  dress ;  the  dress  is  put  on  her  and  she  is  led  to  the  church- 
door— but  not  to  prison.  The  Inquisition  takes  no  further  con- 
cern about  her ;  if  the  secular  court  is  content,  well  and  good— if 
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not,  it  does  as  it  pleases.  "What  the  inquisitors  would  have  said  if 
it  pleased  the  secular  authorities  to  let  the  witch  go  free  may  bo 
judged  by  the  maledictions  of  Sprenger  on  the  incredulous  laity 
who  disbelieved  in  the  reality  of  witchcraft,  and  through  whose 
supineness  the  secular  arm  had  allowed  the  cursed  sect  to  so  in- 
crease that  its  extirpation  appeared  impossible.*  Still  more  ia- 
structive,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  was  the  indignation  of  Leo  X. 
when  the  Signory  of  Yenice  refused  to  bum  the  witches  of  Bres- 
cia condemned  by  the  Inquisition. 

Equally  frivolous  was  the  pretence  that  the  punishment  of 
burning  was  merely  for  the  injuries  wrought  by  the  witch,  for  we 
shall  see  that  in  the  case  of  the  Vaudois  of  Arras  the  convicts 
were  burned  as  a  matter  of  course,  although  attendance  upon  the 
Sabbat  was  the  only  crime  with  which  most  of  the  sufferers  were 
charged,  and  that  they  were  delivered  for  the  purpose  by  the  ec- 
clesiastical court  to  the  magistrates,  and  even  burned  without  such 
formality.  Besides,  Sprenger  tells  us  that  in  the  case  of  promi- 
nent and  influential  witches  the  death-penalty  was  frequently  com- 
muted to  perpetual  imprisonment  on  broad  and  water,  as  a  reward 
for  betraying  their  accomplices,  which  shows  that  the  fate  of  the 
accused  in  reality  rested  with  the  inquisitor.  Still,  there  appears 
to  have  been,  in  at  least  one  ease,  a  simulacrum  of  judgment  by 
the  secular  court  which  I  have  rarely  met  where  heretics  were  con- 
cerned. Kovember  5,  1474,  at  Levone,  in  Piedmont,  Francesca 
Viloni  and  Antonia  d'  Alberto  were  condemned  by  the  acting 
inquisitor  I'rancesco  Chiabaudi.  The  sentence  orders  their  de- 
livery to  the  secular  arm  with  a  protest  that  no  corporal  punish- 
ment was  thereby  indicated,  directly  or  indirectly,  although  the 
goods  of  the  convicts  were  declared  confiscated.  The  same  day 
the  assistant  inquisitor,  Fra  Lorenzo  Butini,  delivered  them  to  the 
podesta,  Bartoloraeo  Pasquale,  with  the  protest,  to  protect  himself 
from  "  irregularity,"  that  he  did  not  intend  to  indicate  for  them 
any  corporal  punishment  or  to  consent  to  it.  The  podesta  allowed 
two  days  to  elapse  and  then  held,  November  7,  a  solemn  court  to 


'  Ooncil.  Rotomagena.  ann.  1445  c.  3  (Bessin  Concil.  Rotomagecs.  L  184). — 
C.  Lesoyiena.  ann.  1448  c,  9  (Ibid.  II.  482).— Nic,  Jaquerii  Flagellum  Hseret. 
Foacinar.  c.  37.— Mall.  IVIalef.  P.  i.  Q.  siv.;  P.  n.  Q.  i.  c.'S,  16.— Prieriat.  de 
Strigimag.  Lib.  m,  c.  3. 
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which  the  population  was  summoned  by  blast  of  trumpet.  Tho 
convicts  were  brought  before  him,  when  his  consultore,  or  legal 
adviser,  Lorenzo  di  Front,  addressed  him  to  tho  effect  that  the 
women  had  been  condemned  by  the  Inquisition  for  witchcraft, 
heresy,  and  apostasy,  and  that,  according  to  the  laws,  he  must  sen- 
tence them  to  the  legal  punishment  of  burning  alive,  which  he 
incontinently  did.  It  evidently  was  the  merest  formality,  and 
possibly,  as  the  death  of  two  of  the  podesta's  children  had  been 
attributed  to  one  of  the  witches,  he  may  have  wished  to  magnify 
"   his  share  in  the  retribution.* 

As  of  old,  practically  the  sole  defence  of  the  accused  lay  in  dis- 
abling the  witnesses  for  enmity,  and  judges  were  reminded  that  the 
enmity  must  be  of  the  most  violent  nature,  for,  with  the  wonted 
happy  facility  of  assuming  guilt  in  advance,  they  were  told  that 
there  was  almost  always  some  enmity  involved,  since  witches  were 
odious  to  everybody.  At  the  same  time  all  the  old  methods  of 
reducing  this  slender  chance  to  a  minimum  were  followed,  supple- 
mented with  such  as  additional  experience  hail  suggested.  The 
names  of  the  witnesses  were  generally  suppressed,  but  if  they  were 
communicated  they  were  so  arranged  as  to  mislead,  and  in  advance 
effort  ivas  made  to  debar  the  accused  from  disabling  the  most 
damaging  ones  by  enticing  her  to  deny  all  knowledge  of  them  or 
to  declare  them  to  be  her  friends.  If  she  insisted  on  seeing  the 
evidence,  it  might  be  given  to  her  after  interpolating  in  it  ex- 
traneous matters  and  accusations  to  lead  her  astray.f 

Appeals  were  always  to  be  refused  if  jxtssible.  Outside  of 
Prance  the  only  one  that  could  be  made  was  to  Eome  for  refusing 
counsel,  for  improper  torture,  and  other  unjust  proceeding ;  and 
then,  as  we  have  seen,  the  inquisitor  could  either  refuse  "apostoli" 
or  grant  either  reverential  or  negative  ones.  If  conscious  of  in- 
justice and  aware  that  an  appeal  was  coming,  he  could  elude  it  by 
appointing  some  one  to  sit  in  his  place.  The  danger  of  appeals 
was  small,  however,  for  if  the  accused  insisted  on  having  counsel 
she  was  not  allowed  to  select  him.  The  inquisitor  appointed  him ; 
he  was  bound  not  to  assume  the  defence  if  he  knew  it  to  be  un- 


*  Hall.  Maleflcar.  P.  11.  Q.  xiv.— P.  Vayra,  Lc  Stroghe  nel  Canavese,  op,  cit, 
pp.  218-31,  233. 

t  Prieriat.  Lib,  ni.  c.  §.— Mall.  Maleficar,  P.  m,  Q.  sii, 
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just ;  he  was  not  allowed  to  know  the  names  of  the  witnesses,  and 
his  functions  were  restricted  to  advising  his  client  either  to  con- 
fess or  to  disable  the  witnesses.  If  he  made  diifieulties  and  delays 
and  interjected  appeals  he  was  subject  to  excommunication  as  a 
fautor  of  heresy,  and  was  worse  than  the  witches  themselves — of 
all  of  which  he  was  to  be  duly  warned  when  accepting  the  case.* 

The  consequences  of  neglecting  these  salutary  precautions  are 
seen  in  two  trials  in  1474,  at  Eivara  in  Piedmont.  A  number  of 
witches  had  been  burned,  and  as  usual  they  had  implicated  others. 
The  matter  had  been  conducted  by  Francesco  Chiabaudi,  a  canon 
regular,  commissioned  by  both  the  Eishop  of  Turin  and  Michele 
de'  Volenti,  the  Inquisitor  of  Lombardy.  Inexperienced  and  un- 
skilled, he  had  appointed  Tommaso  Balardi,  parish  priest  of  Eivara, 
to  make  the  preliminary  informations  in  five  fresh  accusations. 
The  evidence,  as  usual,  was  overwhelming;  Balardi  arrested 
the  culprits  and  gave  them  ten  days  to  show  cause  why  they 
should  not  be  tortured.  At  the  same  time,  with  incredible  igno- 
rance of  his  duties,  he  allowed  them  to  select  defenders,  when  they 
chose  their  husbands  or  brothers  or  sons.  In  the  case  of  three, 
these  defenders  did  nothing  and  the  trials  were  conducted  as  usual, 
though  the  fragmentary  documents  remaining  do  not  acquaint  us 
with  the  result.  The  other  two,  Guglielmina  Ferreri  and  Mar- 
gherita  Cortina,  were  more  fortunate.  They  seem  to  have  been 
rich  peasants,  and  their  families  retained  three  able  lawyers  for 
their  defence.  "When  these  were  once  admitted  before  the  tri- 
bunal the  prosecution  went  to  pieces.  Chiabaudi,  unacquainted 
with  the  privileges  of  the  inquisitorial  process,  was  wholly  unable 
to  control  them.  Ho  allowed  them  to  enter  protests  against  the 
initial  informations  for  irregularity,  and  even  permitted  them, 
against  aU  precedent,  to  introduce  witnesses  for  the  defence. 
They  had  the  audacity  to  summon  Balardi  himself,  and  made  him 
testify  that  the  accused  were  regular  in  all  religious  observances ; 
after  which  they  poured  in  evidence  that  the  so-called  witches 
were  eminently  pious  and  charitable  women,  and  that  the  rumors 
against  them  had  only  arisen  a  couple  of  years  before,  on  the 
burning  of  three  sisters  who  were  said  to  have  named  them  in 
their  confessions.     Chiabaudi  sought  refuge  in  appointing  An- 

■  Mall.  Makflcar.  P.  iii,  Q.  s.,  si.,  ssxv.— Prieriiit.  Lib,  irt.  c.  3. 
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tonio  Valo,  a  local  legal  luminary,  as  procurator-fiscal,  or  prose- 
cutor, an  official  unknown  to  tho  Inquisition  of  the  period,  whom 
the  counsel  for  the  accused  speedily  drove  out  of  court.  With 
each  hearing  they  grew  more  aggressive.  They  boldly  quoted 
the  Digest  and  the  rules  of  law  antl  justice  as  though  such  things 
had  not  been  expressly  prohibited  in  inquisitorial  trials.  Fi- 
nally they  told  Chiabaudi  that  he  was  himself  suspect;  that  as 
a  canon  he  had  no  right  to  leave  his  convent  for  such  business, 
and  that  all  his  acts  were  null.  The  whole  prosecution,  they  said, 
was  merely  an  attempt  to  extort  money  and  to  divide  the  plunder 
of  the  accused,  and  they  appealed  to  the  episcopal  vicar  of  Turin, 
with  a  threat,  if  necessary,  to  obtain  the  intervention  of  the  Duke 
of  Savoy  himself.  Ohiabaudi  yielded  to  the  storm  which  he  had 
imprudently  allowed  to  gather  strength,  and  in  February,  1375,  he 
permitted  the  transfer  of  the  case  to  the  episcopal  court  of  Turin. 
Whether  the  unfortunate  women  fared  better  there  will,  doubt- 
less, never  be  known,  but  the  case  shows  the  wisdom  of  the  pre- 
cautions adopted  by  the  regular  inquisitors  of  selecting  counsel 
themselves  and  threatening  them  with  excommunication  if  they 
defended  their  clients.  It  is  interesting,  moreover,  as  probably  the 
only  inquisitorial  trial  on  record,  save  that  of  Gilles  de  Itais,  in 
which  the  forbidden  Utis  coniestatio  was  carrietl  out.* 

A  much  more  typical  and  iUustrativo  case,  of  which  we  hap- 
pen to  have  the  details,  is  that  of  the  "  Vaudois,"t  or  witches  of 
Arras,  showing  how  witchcraft  panics  were  developed  and  what 
could  be  accomplished  by  inquisitorial  methods,  even  under  the 
supreme  jurisdiction  of  the  Parloment  of  Paris.  In  1459,  while  a 
general  chapter  of  the  Dominican  Order  was  in  session  at  Langres, 
there  chanced  to  be  burned  there  as  a  witch  a  hermit  named 
Eobinet  de  Vaulx.  He  was  forced  to  name  all  whom  he  hatl  seen 
in  the  Sabbat,  and  among  them  was  a  young /cmme  defoUe  vie  of 
Douai,  named  Deniselle,  and  a  resident  of  Arras,  advanced  in  years, 
named  Jean  la  Vitte — a  painter  and  poet,  who  had  written  many 

"  P.  Vayra,  Le  Streghe  nel  CanaTose,  op.  cit.  pp.  G58-715. 

t  It  will  be  remembered  (Vol.  I.  p.  LIS)  that  by  tliis  time  iii  Friince,  Vaudois 
and  Vaudoisie  liad  become  tUo  designation  of  all  deviationa  from  faith,  and  was 
especially  applied  to  sorcery.  Hence  is  derived  the  word  Voodooism,  descriptive 
of  the  negro  sorcery  of  the  French  colonies,  traiiaiuitted  to  the  United  States 
through  Louisiana, 
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beautiful  ballads  in  honor  of  the  Virgin,  and  who  was  a  general 
favorite,  though,  as  he  was  popularly  known  as  the  Abb6-de-p6u- 
de-sens,  he  was  probably  not  a  very  sedate  character.*  Pierre  le 
Brousart,  the  Inquisitor  of  Arras,  was  present  at  the  chapter, 
and  on  his  return  be  lost  no  time  in  looking  after  the  accused. 
Deniselle  was  soon  arrested  and  thrown  into  the  episcopal  prison ; 
Jean,  Eishop  of  Arras,  whom  we  have  seen  promoted  to  the  cardi- 
nalate  for  his  services  in  procuring  the  repeal  of  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction,  was  then  in  Eome ;  his  suffragan  was  a  Dominican, 
Jean,  titular  Eishop  of  Beirut,  formerly  a  papal  penitentiary,  and 
his  vicars  were  Pierre  du  Hamel,  Jean  Thibault,  Jean  Pochon,  and 
Slatbieu  du  Hamel.  These  took  up  the  matter  warmly  and  were 
earnestly  supported  by  Jacques  du  Boys,  a  doctor  of  laws  and 
dean  of  the  chapter,  who  thrust  himself  into  the  affair  and  pushed 
it  with  relentless  vigor,  Aiter  repeated  torture,  Deniselle  con- 
fessed to  have  attended  the  Sabbat  and  named  various  persons 
seen  there,  among  them  Jean  la  Vitte.  He  had  already  been  com- 
promised by  Robinet,  and  had  gone  into  hiding,  but  the  inquisitor 
hunted  him  up  at  Abbeville,  arrested  hira,  and  brought  him  to 
Arras,  when  he  was  no  sooner  in  prison  than  in  despair  he  tried 
to  cut  out  his  tongue  with  a  pocket-knife,  so  as  to  prevent  himself 
from  confessing.  He  did  not  succeed,  but  though  he  was  long 
unable  to  speak,  this  did  not  save  him  from  torture,  for  he  could 
use  the  pen  and  was  obliged  to  write  out  his  confession.  Forced 
to  name  all  whom  he  had  seen  in  the  Sabbat,  he  implicated  a  large 
number,  including  nobles,  ecclesiastics,  and  common  folk.  Six 
more  arrests  were  made  among  the  latter,  including  several  women 
of  the  town ;  the  affair  threatened  to  spread  farther  than  had  at 
first  been  expected ;  the  vicars  grew  timid  and  concluded  to  dis- 


*  Tbere  was  soiiie  debate  whether  the  evidence  of  a  witch  as  ta  those  whojn 
she  liad  seen  in  the  Babbat  was  to  be  received,  but  it  was  settled  in  favor  of  the 
faith  by  the  unanswerable  argument  that  ot!iern-ise  the  principal  means  of  de- 
tecting witches  would  be  lost.  If  the  accused  alleged  that  the  devil  had  caused 
an  apparition  resembling  him  to  be  present,  he  was  to  be  required  to  prove  the 
foot,  which  was  not  easy  (Jaquerii  Plagell.  Hsaret.  Faacinar.  c.  30). — Bernardo 
di  Como  (de  Strigiis,  c.  13, 14)  says  that  the  mere  accusation  of  being  seen  in 
the  Sabbat  is  not  sufficient  to  justify  arrest,  as  the  individual  may  be  personated 
by  a  demon,  but  it  has  to  be  reinforced  by  "  conjectures  i 
which,  of  .course,  were  never  lacking. 
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charge  all  the  prisoners.  Then  Jacques  du  Eoys  and  the  Bishop 
of  Beirut  constituted  themselves  formal  complainants ;  the  latter, 
moreover,  went  to  Peronne  and  brought  to  Arras  the  Comte 
d'Estampes,  Captain-general  of  Picardy  for  Philippe  le  Bon  of 
Burgundy,  who  ordered  the  vicars  to  do  their  duty  under  threats 
of  prosecuting  them. 

Four  women  of  the  last  batch  of  prisoners  confessed  under 
torture  and  implicated  a  large  number  of  others.  The  vicars, 
uncertain  as  to  their  duty,  sent  the  confessions  to  two  notable 
clerks,  Gilles  Carlier,  dean,  and  Gregoire  Tficolai,  official,  of  0am- 
brai,  who  replied  that  if  the  accused  were  not  relai>sed  and  if  they 
would  recant  they  were  not  to  be  put  to  death,  provided  they  had 
not  committed  murder  and  abused  the  Eucharist.  Here  we  recog- 
nize a  transition  period  between  the  old  practice  with  heretics  and 
the  new  with  sorcerers,  but  du  Boys  and  tlie  Bishop  of  Beirut 
were  fully  imbued  with  the  new  notions,  and  insisted  that  aE 
should  be  burned.  They  declared  that  whoever  disputed  this  was 
himself  a  sorcerer,  that  any  one  who  should  presume  to  aid  or 
counsel  the  iirisoners  should  shai'e  their  fate.  The  welfare  of 
Christendom  was  concerned,  a  fuU  third  of  nominal  Christians 
were  secretly  sorcerers,  including  many  bishops,  cardinals,  and 
grand  masters,  and  that  if  they  could  assemble  under  a  leader  it 
would  be  difficult  to  estimate  the  destruction  which  they  could 
inflict  on  religion  and  society.  Possibly  one  of  these  worthies 
may  be  credited  with  the  authorship  of  a  tract  u^TOn  the  subject, 
a  copy  of  which,  formerly  belonging  to  Philippe  le  Bon,  is  now  in 
the  Eoyal  Library  of  Brussels.  The  anonymous  writer,  who  de- 
scribes himself  as  a  priest,  speaks  of  "  Vauderie  "  as  something 
new  and  unheard  of,  more  execrable  than  all  the  detestable  errors 
of  paganism  since  the  beginning  of  the  world,  ITo  calls  on  the 
prelates  to  arise  and  purge  Chrietondom  of  these  abominable  sec- 
taries, and  to  excite  the  people  by  denouncing  their  most  dam- 
nable crimra,  but  his  most  burning  eloquence  is  addressed  to  the 
princes,  i^ot. without  significance  is  the  sword  borne  before  them, 
for  it  is  to  remind  them  that  they  are  ministers  and  ofhcers  of 
God,  whose  duty  it  is  to  order  unsparing  vengeance  on  th^e 
criminals.  If  the  sectaries  are  allowed  to  multiply  the  most  fear- 
ful results  are  to  he  expected,  and  the  King  of  Darkness  is  already 
rejoicing  at  the  prospect.     Wars  and  enmities  will  come ;  strife 
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and  sedition  will  rage  in  the  fields,  in  the  cities,  and  in  the  king- 
doms. In  mutual  slaughter  men  will  fall  dead  in  heaps.  Chil- 
dren will  rise  against  their  elders  and  the  villeins  will  assail  the 
nobles.  It  was  not  only  religion,  but  the  whole  social  order, 
which  was  threatened  by  a  few  strumpets  and  the  Abbe-de-peu- 


Like  the  agent  of  Conrad  Tors  in  the  days  of  Conrad  of  Mar- 
burg, the  Bishop  of  Beirut  boasted  that  he  could  recognize  a  Vau- 
dois  or  sorcerer  at  sight.  In  conjunction  with  du  Boys  he  pro- 
cured another  arrest,  and  induced  the  Comte  d'Estampes  to 
order  the  vicars  to  hasten  their  proceedings.  Underthis  pressure, 
an  assembly  of  all  the  principal  ecclesiastics  of  Arras,  with  some 
jurists,  was  held  on  May  0,  14C0,  to  consider  the  evidence.  The 
dehberation  was  short,  and  the  accused  were  condemned.  The 
nest  day,  on  a  scaffold  in  front  of  the  episcopal  palace,  and  in 
presence  of  a  crowd  which  had  gathered  from  twelve  leagues 
around,  the  convicts  were  brought  forward,  together  with  the  body 
of  one  of  them,  Jean  le  Pebvre,  who  had  been  found  hanging  in 
his  cell.  Mitres  were  placed  on  their  heads,  with  pictures  repre- 
senting them  as  worshipping  the  devil.  The  inquisitor  preached 
the  sermon,  and  read  the  description  of  the  Sabbat  and  of  their 
visits  to  it,  and  then  asked  them  individually  if  it  was  true,  to 
which  they  all  assented.  Then  he  read  the  sentence  abandoning 
them  to  the  secular  arm,  their  property  to  be  confiscated,  the  real 
estate  to  the  seigneur  and  the  movables  to  the  bishop,  and  they 
were  dehvered  to  their  several  jurisdictions,  Deniselle  being  handed 
oyer  to  the  authorities  of  Douai  who  were  present  to  receive  her, 
and  the  rest  to  those  of  Arras.  At  oneo  they  began  with  shrieks 
to  assert  that  they  had  been  cruelly  deceived— that  they  had  been 
promised  that  if  they  would  confess  they  would  be  discharged 
with  a  pilgrimage  of  ten  or  twelve  leagues,  and  had  been  threat- 
ened with  burning  for  persistence  in  denial.  With  one  voice  they 
declared  that  they  had  never  been  to  the  "  Vauderie,"  that  their 
confessions  had  been  extorted  under  stress  of  torture  and  false 
promises  and  blandishments,  and  until  they  were  silenced  by  the 
flames  they  begged  the  people  to  pray  for  them,  and  their  friends 
to  have  masses  sung  in  their  behalf.     The  last  words  heard  from 


*  MSS.  Bib.  Roy.  de  Bruselies,  No.  11309. 
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the  Abbe-de-peu-de-sens,  were  ^'Jes'is  mitem  transiens  per  medi- 
um illorum."  Gilles  Mameng,  an  advocate  who  had  been  active 
in  the  whole  proceeding,  was  the  especial  object  of  their  re- 
proaches; they  reviled  hira  as  a  traitor  who  had  been  particu- 
larly earnest  in  the  false  promises  which  had  lured  them  to  de- 
struction. 

Appetite  grew  by  what  it  fed  on.  This  execution  was  followed 
immediately  by  the  arrest,  on  the  requisition  of  the  inquisitor,  of 
thirteen  pei'sons,  including  six  public  women,  who  hatl  been  impli- 
cated by  the  confessions.  The  inanagers  of  the  business,  however, 
seemed  to  tire  of  the  pursuit  of  such  wortidess  game,  and  grew  bold 
enough  to  strike  higher.  On  June  22  Arras  was  startled  by  the 
arrest  of  Jean  Tacquet,  an  eschevin  and  one  of  the  richest  citizens ; 
on  the  next  day  by  that  of  Pierre  des  Carieidx,  equally  wealthy 
and  esteemed  the  best  accountant  in  Artois ;  and  on  the  next  by 
that  of  the  Chevalier  Payen  de  Beauffort,  a  septuagenary  and 
the  head  of  one  of  the  moat  ancient  and  richest  houses  in  the 
province,  who  had  manifested  his  piety  by  founding  three  convents. 
He  had  been  warned  that  his  name  was  on  the  list  of  accused,  but 
had  declared  that  if  be  were  a  thousand  leagues  away  he  would 
return  to  meet  the  charge,  and  in  fact  he  had  come  to  the  city 
for  the  purpose.  In  his  hotel  of  la  Ohevretto  Iiis  children  and 
friends  had  entreated  him  to  depart  if  he  felt  himself  guilty,  when 
with  the  most  solemn  oaths  he  asserted  his  innocence.  His  arrest 
had  not  been  ventured  upon  without  the  consent  of  Philippe  le 
Bon,  secured  by  Philippe  de  Saveuso ;  the  Oomte  d'Estainpes  had 
come  to  Arras  to  insure  it,  and  refused  to  see  him  when  he  begged 
an  interview.  This  was  followed,  July  T,  by  an  auto  defe  of  seven 
of  those  arrested  on  May  9 ;  live  of  these  were  burned,  and,  like 
their  predecessors,  asserted  that  their  confessions  had  been  wrung 
from  them  by  torture,  and  died  begging  the  prayers  of  all  good 
Christiana.  Two  were  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  definite 
terms,  the  reason  alleged  being  that  they  had  not  revoked  after 
their  first  confession — a  highly  irregular  proceeding  of  which  the 
object  was  to  facilitate  further  convictions. 

The  affair  was  now  beginning  to  attract  general  attention  and 
animadversion.  Philippe  le  Eon  was  disturbed,  for  he  heard  that 
at  Paris  and  elsewhere  it  was  reported  that  he  was  seizing  the 
rich  men  of  his  dominions  to  confiscate  their  property.    Accord- 
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ingly  be  sent  to  Arras,  as  supervisors,  his  confessor,  a  Dominican 
and  titular  Eishop  of  Selimbria,  together  with  the  Chevalier  Bau- 
doin  de  Noyelles,  Governor  of  P^ronne,  while  the  Comte  d'Es- 
tampes  deputed  his  secretary,  Jean  Torme,  together  with  Philippe 
de  Saveuse,  the  Seigneur  de  Crevecceur,  who  was  bailly  of  Amiens, 
and  his  hcntenant,  Guihaume  de  Berri,  The  first  effort  of  these 
new-comers  seems  to  have  been  to  share  in  the  spoils.  On  July 
16  Baudoin  de  Noyelles  arrested  Antoine  Saequespee,  an  eschevin 
and  one  of  the  richest  of  the  citizens,  who  had  been  urged  to  fly, 
but  who,  like  de  Beauffort,  had  declared  that  he  would  come  a 
thousand  leagues  to  face  the  accusation.  The  next  day  another 
eschevin,  Jean  Josset,  was  seized,  and  a  sergent-de-ville  named 
Henriet  Koy  ville,  while  three  whose  arrest  was  pending  fled,  two 
of  them  being  wealthy  men,  Martin  Cornille,  and  Willaume  le , 
Febvre,  whom  the  Comte  d'Estampes  pursued  as  far  as  Paria 
without  success.  A  panic  terror  by  this  time  pervaded  the  com- 
munity ;  no  one  kneiv  when  his  turn  would  come,  and  men  scarce 
dared  to  leave  the  city  for  fear  they  would  be  accused-'of  flying 
through  conscious  guilt,  while  citizens  who  were  absent  were  un- 
welcome guests  everywhere,  and  could  scarce  find  lodgings.  Sim- 
ilarly, strangers  would  not  venture  to  visit  the  city.  Arras  was  a 
prosperous  seat  of  manufactures,  and  its  industries  suffered  enor- 
mously. Its  merchants  lost  their  credit ;  creditors  importunately 
demanded  settlement,  for  the  risk  of  conflscation  hung  over  every 
man,  and  we  have  seen  how  the  rights  of  creditors  in  such  cases 
were  extinguished.  The  vicars  endeavored  to  soothe  the  general 
alarm  and  distress  by  a  proclamation  that  no  one  need  fear  arrest 
who  was  innocent,  for  none  were  arrested  nnless  eight  or  ten  wit- 
nesses swore  to  seeing  them  at  the  Sabbat — though  it  was  after- 
wards found  that  many  were  seized  on  the  evidence  of  only  one 
or  two. 

At  length,  at  the  expense  of  the  prisoners,  the  inquisitor,  with 
the  vicars  and  GiUes  Elameng,  wag  sent  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy 
at  Brussels,  to  lay  hefore  him  the  evidence  of  the  trials.  The  duke 
called  a  great  assembly  of  clerks,  including  the  doctors  of  Lou- 
yain,  who  gravely  debated  the  matter.  Some  held,  with  the  Cap. 
^isc&pi,  that  it  was  all  a  delusion,  others  that  it  was  a  reality. 
No  conclusion  was  reached,  and  the  duke  finally  sent  his  herald, 
Toison  d'Or  (Lefebvre,  Seigneur  de  Saint-Eemy)  in  whom  he  had 
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great  confidence,  back  with  the  vicars,  to  be  present  at  all  exami- 
nations. They  reached  Arras  August  14,  after  which  there  were 
no  further  arrests,  although  innumerable  names  were  on  the  lists 
of  accused.  The  prisoners  ivore  less  inhumanly  treated,  and  but 
four  of  the  pending  trials  were  pushed  to  a  conclusion.  Reports 
of  these  were  sent  to  Brussels  for  the  duke's  consideration,  and  they 
were  brought  back,  October  12,  by  the  president  of  the  ducal  cham- 
ber, Adrien  Collin,  in  whose  presence  the  accused  were  again  ex- 
amined. Finally,  on  October  22,  the  customary  assembly  was  held, 
immediately  followed  by  the  auto  de  fe,  where  the  sermon  was 
preached  by  the  Inquisitor  of  Cambrai,  and  the  sentences  were 
read  by  the  Inquisitor  of  Ari'as,  and  by  Michael  du  Ilamel,  one  of 
the  vicars.    The  four  convicts  had  different  fates. 

The  Chevalier  de  Beauffort,  it  was  recited,  had  confessed  that 
he  had  thrice  been  to  the  Sabbat — twice  on  foot  and  onco  by  fly- 
ing on  an  anointed  staff.  He  had  refused  to  give  his  soul  to  Satan, 
but  had  given  him  four  of  his  hairs.  The  inquisitor  asked  him  if 
this  was  true,  and  he  replied  in  the  affirmative,  begging  for  mercy. 
The  inquisitor  then  announced  that,  as  he  had  confessed  without 
torture,  and  had  never  retracted,  he  should  not  be  mitred  and  burned 
but  be  scourged  (a  penance  inflicted  by  the  inquisitor  on  the  spot, 
but  without  removing  the  penitent's  clothes),  be  imprisoned  for 
seven  years,  and  pay  a  long  list  of  fines  for  pious  purposes,  amount- 
ing in  all  to  eight  thousand  two  hundred  livres,  including  one 
thousand  five  hundred  to  the  Inquisition.  But  besides  these  fines, 
thus  pubhcly  announced,  he  was  obliged  to  pay  four  thousand  to 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  two  thousand  to  the  Comte  d'Estampes, 
one  thousand  to  the  Seigneur  de  Crevecoaur,  and  ono  hundred  to 
his  lieutenant,  Guillaume  de  Berry.* 

The  next  was  the  rich  eschevin,  Jean  Tacquet.  He  admitted 
that  he  had  been  to  the  Sabbat  ten  times  or  more.  Ho  had  en- 
deavored to  withdraw  his  allegiance  from  Satan,  who  had  forced 
him  to  continue  it  by  beating  him  cruelly  with  a  bull's  pizzle.  He 
was  now  condemned  to  s  ourg    g     Iministered  as  in  the  case  of  _ 

'  This  was,  doubtless,  in     n  u  u  f    winflseation,  find  roveals  the  object 

of  tho  wliole  affair.  To  es  ma  b  m  u  tude  of  tlie  fines,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned tbat  de  Bestuffort'a  anu  nu  tv  estimated  nt  five  hundred  liyres. 
The  ricliest  citizens  of  Atraa  lio  w  &  T\crc  said  to  be  wortli  from  four 
hnndred  to  flye  hundred  livros  a  year. 
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de  Eeauffort,  to  ten  years'  prison,  and  to  fines  amounting  to  one 
thousand  four  hundred  livres,  of  ivbich  two  hundred  went  to  the 
Inquisition ;  but,  as  in  de  Beauffort's  case,  there  were  secret  con- 
tributions exacted  from  him. 

The  third  was  Pierre  da  Carieulx,  another  rich  citizen.  His 
sentence  recited  that  he  had  been  to  the  Sabbat  innumerable  times ; 
holding  a  lighted  candle  he  had  kissed,  under  the  tail,  the  devil 
in  the  shape  of  a  monkey ;  he  had  given  him  his  soul  in  a  compact 
written  with  his  own  blood;  he  had  thrice  given  to  the  Abbe-de- 
pen-de-sens  consecrated  wafers  received  at  Easter,  out  of  which, 
with  the  bones  of  men  hanged,  which  he  had  picked  up  under  the 
gallows,  and  the  blood  of  young  children,  of  whom  he  had  slain 
four,  he  had  helped  to  make  the  infernal  ointment  and  certain 
powders,  with  which  they  injured  men  and  beasts.  When  asked 
to  confirm  this  he  denied  it,  saying  that  it  had  been  forced  from 
him  by  torture ;  and  he  would  have  added  much  more,  but  he  was 
silenced.  Abandoned  to  secular  justice,  the  rachevins  demanded 
him  as  their  bourgeois,  and  on  their  paying  his  prison  expenses  he 
was  delivered  to  them.  They  allowed  him  to  talk  in  the  town- 
hall,  ivhen  he  diseulpated  aU  whom  he  had  accused,  of  whom  he 
said  there  were  many  present,  cschevins  and  others,  adding  that, 
under  torture,  he  had  accused  every  one  he  knew,  and  if  he  had 
known  more  he  would  have  included  them.  He  was  burned  the 
same  day. 

The  fourth  was  Huguet  Aubry,  a  man  of  uncommon  force  and 
resolution.  In  spite  of  the  severest  and  most  prolonged  torture,  he 
had  confessed  nothing.  He  had  been  accused  by  nine  witnesses, 
arid  he  was  now  asked  if  he  would  confess  under  promise  of 
mercy ;  but  he  repeated  that  he  knew  nothing  of  Vauderie,  and 
had  never  been  to  the  Sabbat.  Then  the  inquisitor  told  him  that 
he  had  broken  jail  and  been  recaptured,  which  rendered  him  guilty. 
He  threw  himself  on  his  knees  and  begged  for  mercy,  but  was  con- 
demned to  prison,  on  bread  and  water,  for  twenty  years ;  a  most 
irregular  sentence,  which  could  never  have  been  rendered  under 
the  perfected  system  of  procedure,  for  the  evidence  against  him 
was  strong,  and  his  constancy  under  torture  only  proved  that 
Satan  had  endowed  him  with  tho  gift  of  taciturnity. 

This  was  the  last  of  the  persecution.  There  had  been  only 
thirty-four  arrests  and  twelve  burnings ;  which,  in  the  flourishing 
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times  of  witchcraft,  would  have  been  a  trifle,  but  the  novelty  of 
the  occurrence  in  Pieardy,  the  character  of  the  victims,  and  the 
subsequent  proceedings  in  the  Parlement  attracted  to  it  a  dispro- 
portionate attention.  That  it  came  to  so  early  a  termination  is 
possibly  attributable  to  the  fact  that  Philippe  de  Saveuse  bad 
directed  the  torture  of  the  women  not  only  to  convict  de  Beauf- 
fort,  but  to  incriminate  the  Seigneurs  de  Croy  and  others,  from 
avaricious  and  perhaps  political  motives.  Tlie  de  Croy  were  at 
this  time  all-powerful  at  the  ducal  court,  and  doubtless  used  their 
interest  to  arrest  the  ecclesiastical  machinery  which  was  strong 
enough  to  crusb  even  them.  It  has  every  appearance  of  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  old  story  of  Conrad  of  Marburg. 

"Whatever  the  cause,  the  inquisitor  and  the  vicars  now  put  a 
stop  to  the  prosecutions,  without  calling  in  the  Eisliop  of  Beirut, 
Jacques  du  Boys,  de  Saveuse,  and  others,  who  urged  them  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  good  work.  In  vain  the  latter  talked  of  tlie  immi- 
nent dangers  impending  over  Christendom  from  the  innumerable 
multitude  of  sorcerers,  many  of  whom  held  high  station  in  the 
Church  and  in  the  courts  of  princes.  Vainly  even  the  last  card 
was  played,  and  the  superstitious  were  frightened  by  rumors  tliat 
Antichrist  was  bom,  and  that  the  sorcerers  would  support  him,* 

One  by  one  the  accused  were  discharged,  as  they  were  able  to 
raise  money  to  pay  the  expenses  of  their  prison  and  of  the  Inqui- 
sition, which  was  a  condition  of  liberation  in  ail  cases  except  those 
of  utter  poverty.  Some  had  to  undergo  the  formality  of  purging 
themselves  with  compurgators.     Antoino  Sacqucspue,  for  instance, 


*  The  belief  in  the  imminent  advent  of  Anticlirist  ivaa  as  strong  in  tlic  flfteentli 
centnr;  as  in  its  prodBCcssore.  In  1445  the  TJniveraity  of  Paris  was  astonished 
by  a  young  Spaniard,  abont  twenty  years  of  age,  who  came  tliero  and  OTorcame 
the  most  lenrncd  schoohnea  and  theologians  in  dispatation.  Ho  appeared  equally 
at  home  in  all  branches  of  learning,  inclading  medicine  and  Jaw ;  ho  was  match- 
less with  the  Bword,  and  played  ravishingly  on  all  iustnimonts  of  music.  After 
confounding  Paris,  lie  went  to  the  Duke  of  Bui-gundy,  at.  Ghent,  and  thence 
passed  into  Germany.  The  doctors  of  tlie  University  pondered  over  the  appaii- 
tion,  and  finally  concluded  that  he  was  Antichrist,  who,  it  was  well  known, 
wonid  possess  ail  arts  and  sciences  by  the  secret  aid  of  Satan,  and  would  be  a 
good  Christian  nntillie  attained  the  age  of  twenty-  eight  {Oliron.  de  ILithieu 
de  Ooussj,  ch.  vm.).  The  wonderful  stranger  was  Fernando  do  Cordoba,  who 
settled  in  the  papal  court,  and  wrote  several  books,  which  have  been  forgotten. 
See  Nieh.  Anton.  Biblioth.  Hispan.  Lib.  s.  cap.  xiii.  No.  734-0. 
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who  had  been  tortured  without  confession,  had  to  fnrnish  seven, 
and  was  not  allowed  to  escape  without  surrendering  a  portion  of 
bis  substance.  Others  had  hght  penance,  like  Jennon  d' Amiens, 
a  woman  who  had  confessed  after  being  several  times  tortured,  and 
was  now  only  required  to  make  a  five-league  pilgrimage  to  Notre 
Dame  d'Esquerchin.  This  was  an  admission  that  the  whole  affair 
was  a  fraud ;  and  even  more  remarkable  was  the  case  of  a  fille  de 
joie  named  Belotte,  who  had  been  repeatedly  tortured,  and  had 
confessed.  She  would  have  been  burned  with  the  other  women 
on  May  9,  but  it  happened,  accidentally  or  otherwise,  that  her 
mitre  was  not  ready,  and  her  execution  was  postponed,  and  now 
she  was  only  banished  from  the  diocese,  and  ordered  to  make  a 
pilgrimage  to  Notre  Dame  de  Boulogne.  Of  the  whole  number 
arrested  nine  had  the  constancy  to  endure  torture — in  most  cases 
long  and  severe — without  confession. 

As  the  terror  passed  away  the  feelings  of  the  people  expressed 
themselves  sport i\ely  in  some  ^erbes  scattered  thiough  the  streets, 
lampooning  the  principal  aitors  m  the  tnged^  The  stanza  de- 
voted to  Pierre  le  Proustrt  mnss  thus 

"Tiicu  till,  inquisitor  ^itli  his  nlnte  hood 

His  "-lulling  nosc  and  I  la  lepulsiYe  nnzzard 
Among  the  fon,moat  in  the  game  has  sttol 

To  to  tiie  thct«  poor  folk  as  witch  or  ■wizard. 
But  he  knows  only  whU  he  has  been  told 
For  his  sole  thought  tliroUnhuut  his  1  een  to  hold 
And  heep  their  goods  and  cl  att&la  at  all  1  azard. 
Bat  he  has  failed  in  tins  and  bccQ  c  joled 
The  vicars  and  then  ad\ocates  and  the  issemhly  of  experts  are 
all  held  guilty,  ind  the  vei&es  conclude  l>j  thieatenmg  them: 
"But  you  shall  all  ho  punished  in  i  miss 

And  wo  shall  kam  who  cause  1  the  won  1  ous  tale 
Of  ^  audoia  m  our  city  of  Arras    * 


•  The  Clirouicler  of  Arnia  tells  na  that  at  this  time  there  was  no  enforcement 
of  the  laws  in  Arras ;  every  one  did  as  he  pleased,  and  no  one  was  punished  but 
the  friendless.  His  statement  is  borne  out  by  the  cases  of  homicide  and  other 
crimes  which  he  relates,  and  of  which  no  notice  was  taken  (Mgra.  de  Jacques  du 
Clercq,  Liv,  it.  eh.  23, 24, 40,  41).  Tet  vigorous  search  was  made  for  the  author 
of  this  pasquinade,  and  Ja«otinMaupetitwas  arrested  by  an  usher-af^arms  of  the 
duke  on  the  charge  of  writing  it.  He  adroitly  slipped  ont  of  Lis  doublet,  and 
sought  asylum  in  three  successive  churches,  finally  succeeding  in  getting  to  Paris, 
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The  prophecy  was  not  wliolly  unverified.  Fortunately  there 
was  in  France  a  Parlement  which  had  succeeded  in  establishing 
its  jurisdiction  over  both  the  great  vassaJs  and  the  Inquisition,  and 
the  relations  between  the  courts  of  Paris  and  lirussels  were  such 
as  to  render  it  nothing  loath  to  interfere.  De  Eeauffort,  before  his 
examination,  had  made  an  appeal  to  this  supreme  tribunal,  which 
had  been  disregarded  and  suppressed,  but  his  son  Philippe  had 
carried  to  Paris  the  tale  of  the  wrongs  committed  on  his  father. 
The  Parlement  moved  slowly,  but  on  January  16,  1461,  Piiilippe 
came  back  with  an  usher  commissioned  to  bring  de  Eeauffort  be- 
fore it.after  investigating  the  case.  This  official  took  testimony, 
and  on  the  25th,  accompanied  by  de  Beauffort's  four  sons  and 
thirty  well-armed  men,  he  presented  himself  before  the  vicars. 
Frightened  by  this  formidable  demonstration,  they  refused  to  see 
him;  but  he  went  to  the  episcopal  palace,  took  the  keys  of  the 
prison  by  force,  and  carried  de  Beauffort  to  the  Conciergerie  in 
Paris,  after  serving  notice  on  the  vicars  to  answer  before  the  Par- 
lement on  February  25.  The  matter  was  now  fairly  in  train 
for  a  legal  investigation  in  which  both  sides  could  be  heard.  The 
convicts  who  had  been  condemned  to  imprisonment  were  sot  at 
liberty  and  carried  to  Paris,  where  their  evidence  confirmed  that 
of  de  Beauffort.  The  conspirators  were  grievously  alarmed. 
Jacques  du  Boys,  the  dean,  who  load  been  the  prime  mover,  be- 
came insane  about  the  time  set  for  the  hearing ;  and  though  he 
recovered  his  senses,  his  limbs  failed  him;  ho  took  to  his  bed, 
where  bed-sores  ate  great  holes  in  his  flesh,  an<l  he  died  in  about 
a  year,  some  persons  attributing  to  sorcery  and  others  to  divine 
vengeance  what  evidently  was  mental  trouble,  causing  temporary 
insanity  followed  by  paresis.  The  Bishop  of  Beirut  was  thrown 
in  prison,  charged  with  having  set  the  affair  on  foot,  but  he  man- 
aged to  escape,  by  miracle  as  he  asserted ;  he  made  a  pilgrimage 
to  ComposteUa,  and  on  his  return  secured  the  position  of  confessor 
to  Queen  Marie,  dowager  of  Charles  VII.,  where  he  was  safe. 
Other  conspicuous  actors  in  the  tragedy  left  Arras  to  escape  the 
hatred  of  their  fellow-citizens.     Meanwhile  the  legal  proceedings 

where  he  constituted  bimaelf  a  prisoner  of  the  Parlement,  and  returned  to  Arras 
free,  to  find  that,  meanwhile,  bis  property  had  been  confiscated  and  sold.    (Ibid. 
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dragged  on  with  the  interminable  delays  for  which  the  Parlement 
was  notorious,  enhanced  on  this  occasion  by  the  political  vicis- 
situdes of  the  period,  and  the  final  decision  was  not  rendered 
until  1491,  thirty  years  after  its  connnencenient,  when  all  the 
sufferers  had  passed  off  the  scene  except  the  indomitable  Hugnet 
Aubry,  who  was  still  alive  to  enjoy  a  rehabilitation  celebrated  in 
a  manner  as  imposing  as  possible.  On  July  18  the  decree  was 
published  from  a  scaffold  erected  on  the  spot  where  the  sentences 
had  been  pronounced.  The  magistrates  had  been  ordered  to  pro- 
claim a  holiday,  and  to  offer  prizes  for  the  best  foUe  moralisee  and 
pv/refolie,  and  to  send  notice  to  all  the  neighboring  towns,  so  that 
a  crowd  of  eight  or  nine  thousand  persons  was  collected.  After 
a  sermon  of  two  hours  and  a  half,  preached  by  the  celebrated 
Geoffroi  Broussart,  subsequently  chancellor  of  the  University,  the 
,  decree  was  read,  condemning  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  to  pay  the 
costs,  and  the  processes  and  sentences  to  be  torn  and  destroyed  as 
unjust  and  abusive ;  ordering  the  accused  and  condemned  to  be 
restored  to  their  good  name  and  fame,  all  confiscations  and  pay- 
ments to  be  refunded,  while  the  vicars  were  to  pay  twelve  hun- 
dred Uvres  each,  Gilles  Flameng  one  thousand,  de  Saveuse  five 
hundred,  and  others  smaller  sums,  amounting  in  all  to  six  thou- 
sand five  hundred;  out  of  which  fifteen  hundred  were  to  be  ap- 
phed  to  founding  a  daily  mass  for  the  souls  of  those  executed,  and 
erecting  a  cross  on  the  spot  where  they  had  been  burned.  The 
cruel  and  unusual  tortures  made  use  of  in  the  trials  were,  more- 
over, prohibited  for  the  future  in  all  secular  and  ecclesiastical 
tribunals.  It  was  probably  the  only  case  on  record  in  which  an 
inquisitor  stood  as  a  defendant  in  a  lay  court  to  answer  for  his 
official  action.  One  cannot  help  reflecting  that,  if  the  Council  of 
Vienne  had  done  its  duty  as  fearlessly  as  the  Parlement,  the  affair 
of  the  Templars,  so  similar  in  many  of  its  features,  might  have 
had  a  similar  termination ;  and  the  contrast  between  this  and  the 
rehabilitation  proceedings  in  the  case  of  Joan  of  Arc  shows  how 
the  Inquisition  had.  fallen  during  the  interval.* 


'  The  details  of  this  case  liave,  fortunately,  been  preserved  for  us  in  the  M6- 
moires  de  Jocqnes  clu  Cleroq,  Livre  iv.,  with  the  decree  of  Pariement  ia  the 
appendix,  Mathien  de  Cousay  (Chronique  ch.  139)  and  Cornelius  Zantfliet 
(Marteno,  Anipl.  Coll.  V.  501)  alao  give  brief  accounts.    Some  details  omitted  by 
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s  the  general  signiflcance  of  this  transaction  in  the  his- 
tory of  witchcraft  and  of  its  persecution,  there  are  several  points 
worthy  of  attention  in  their  bearing  on  the  practical  application 
of  the  methods  of  procedure  described  above.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  evident  throughout  that  no  counsel  were  allowed  to  the  ac- 
cused. Then,  the  combined  episcopal  and  inquisitorial  court  per- 
mitted no  appeals,  even  to  the  Parlement,  whose  supreme  jurisdic- 
tion was  unquestioned.  Not  only  was  the  attempt  of  de  Beauffort 
to  interject  such  an  appeal  contemptuously  suppressed,  but  when 
Willaume  le  Febvre,  who  liad  fled  to  Paris  and  constituted  himself 
a  prisoner  there  to  answer  all  charges,  sent  his  son  Wiliemet  with 
a  notary  to  serve  an  appeal,  the  service  was  rightly  n^arded  as 
involving  considerable  risk.  After  watching  their  opportunity, 
Wiliemet  and  the  notary  served  the  notice  on  one  of  the  vicars  at 
church,  then  leaped  on  their  horses  and  maile  all  speed  for  Paris, 
bnt  the  vicars  instantly  despatched  well-mounted  horsemen,  who 
overtook  them  at  Montdidier  and  brought  them  back.  They  were 
clapped  in  jail,  along  with  a  number  of  friends  and  kinsmen  who 
had  been  privy  to  their  intention  without  betraying  it,  and  were 
not  released  until  they  agreed  to  withdraw  the  appeal.  Thus,  an 
appeal  was  treated  as  an  offence  justifying  vigorous  measures.  It 
is  more  difficult  to  understand  the  contemptuous  indifference  with 
which  a  papal  bull  was  treated.  Martin  Cornille,  the  other  fugi- 
tive, had  pursued  a  different  policy.  He  carried  with  him  an  ample 
store  of  money,  part  of  which  he  invested  in  a  bull  from  Pius  II. 
transferring  the  whole  matter  to  Gilles  Charlicr  and  Gr^goire 
Mcolai  of  Cambrai,  and  two  of  the  Arras  vieai-s.  This  was 
brought  to  Arras  in  August,  1460,  by  the  Dean  of  Soignies,  after 
which  we  hear  nothing  more  of  it,  though  it  may  have  contributed 
to  cool  the  ardor  of  those  who  were  expecting  to  proiit  by  tlie 
prosecutions.* 

The  means  employed  to  obtain  confession  show  that  Sprenger 
only  recorded  the  usage  of  the  period  in  advising  recourse  to  what- 
ever fraud  or  force  might  prove  necessary.    Promises  of  immunity 


da  Clereq  are  to  be  found  in  the  learned  sketch  of  DuTorgov, "  La  Vaudcrio  clans 
Jes  fltats  de  Philippe  le  Bon,"  Arras,  1885,  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  more  elaborate  work  promised  by  the  author. 
•  Da  Clercq,  Liv.  rv.  ch.  10,  11. 
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or  of  trifling  penance  were  lavished  on  those  whom  it  was  in- 
tended to  burn  if  they  yielded  to  the  blandishment,  and  these 
were  supplemented  with  threats  of  burning  as  the  punishment 
of  taciturnity,  De  Eeauffort's  confession  without  torture  excited 
general  astonishment  until  it  was  known  that,  on  his  arrest,  after 
he  had  sworn  to  his  innocence,  Jacques  du  Boys  entreated  him,  to 
confess,  even  kneeling  before  him  and  praying  him  to  do  so,  assur- 
ing him  that  if  he  refused  he  could  not  be  saved  from  the  stake, 
and  that  ah.  bis  property  would  be  confiscated,  to  the  beggaring 
of  his  children,  while,  if  he  would  confess,  he  should  be  released 
within  four  days  without  pubhc  humiUation  or  exposure ;  and 
when  de  Beauffort  argued  that  this  would  bo  committing  perjury, 
du  Boys  told  him  not  to  mind  that,  as  he  should  have  absolution. 
Those  whose  constancy  was  proof  against  such  persuasiveness 
were  tortured  without  stint  or  mercy.  The  women  were  fright- 
fully scourged.  Huguet  Aubry  was  kept  in  prison  for  eleven 
months,  dui^ng  which,  at  intervals,  he  was  tortured  fifteen  times, 
and  when  the  ingenuity  of  the  executioners  failed  in  devising  more 
exquisite  forms  of  torment,  he  was  threatened  with  drowning  and 
thrown  into  the  river,  and  then  with  hanging  and  suspended  from 
a  tree  with  his  eyes  duly  bandaged.  Le  petit  Henriot's  resolution 
was  tried  with  seven  months'  incarceration,  during  which  he  was 
also  tortured  fifteen  times,  fire  being  applied  to  the  soles  of  his  feet 
until  he  was  crippled  for  life.  Others  are  mentioned  whose  en- 
durance was  equally  tried,  and  we  hear  of  such  strange  devices  as 
pouring  oil  and  vinegar  down  the  throat,  and  other  expedients  not 
recognized  by  law.* 

With  regard  to  the  death-penalty,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  none 
of  these  were  cases  of  relapse,  and  under  the  old  inquisitorial 
practice  they  would  all  have  been  entitled,  to  the  penance  of  im- 
prisonment. Their  burning  had  not  even  the  pretext  of  being 
punishment  for  injuries  inflicted  on  their  neighbors,  for,  with  the 
exception  of  Pierre  du  Carieulx,  the  only  offence  assigned  to  them 
was  attendance  at  the  Sabbat.  At  the  same  time  there  was  no 
resort  to  the  juggle  suggested  by  later  authorities,  of  assigning 
penance,  and  then  not  inquiring  what  the  secular  power  might 
see  fit  to  do.     The  condemned  were  formally  delivered  to  the 


*  Du  Clercci,  Liy.  it.  ch.  li,  15,  38;  Append,  i 
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magistrates  to  be  burned,  and  though  at  the  first  auto  a  death- 
sentence  was  pronounced  by  the  eschevins,  at  the  second  even  this 
formality  was  omitted,  and  the  victims  were  dragged  directiy  from 
the  place  of  sentence  to  that  of  execution.* 

One  specially  notable  feature  of  the  whole  affair  was  the  utter 
incredulity  everywhere  excited.  Just  as  the  crimes  imputed  to  the 
Templars  found  credence  nowhere  out  of  France,  so,  outside  of 
Arras,  we  are  told  not  one  person  in  a  thousand  believed  in  the 
truth  of  the  charges.  This  was  fortunate,  for  the  victims  naturally 
included  in  their  lists  of  associates  many  residents  of  other  places, 
and  the  conflagration  might  readily  have  spread  over  the  whole 
country,  had  it  found  agents  like  Pierre  le  Brousart,  who  carried 
the  spark  from  Langres  to  Arras.  On  the  strength  of  revelations 
in  the  confessions  several  persons  were  arrested  in  Amiens,  but 
the  bishop,  who  was  a  learned  clerk  and  had  long  resided  in  Rome, 
promptly  released  them  and  declared  that  he  would  dismiss  all 
brought  before  him,  for  he  did  not  believe  in  the  possibility  of 
such  offences.  At  Tournay  others  were  seized,  and  the  matter 
was  warmly  debated,  with  the  r^ult  that  they  were  set  free,  al- 
though Jean  Taincture,  a  most  notable  clerk,  wrote  an  elaborate 
treatise  to  prove  their  guilt.  It  was  the  same  with  the  accused 
who  managed  to  fly,  Martin  Comillo  was  caught  in  Burgundy 
and  brought  before  the  Archbishop  of  Besangon,  who  acquitted 
him.  on  the  strength  of  informations  made  in  Arras.  Willaume  le 
Febvre  surrendered  himself  to  the  Bishop  of  Paris ;  the  Inquisitor 
of  Paris  came  to  Arras  to  get  the  evidence  concerning  him,  and  the 
vicars  furnished  the  confessions  of  those  who  hEid  implicated  him. 
The  result  was  that  the  tribunal,  consisting  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Eeims,  the  Bishop  of  Paris,  the  Inquisitor  of  France,  and  sundry 
doctors  of  theology,  not  only  acquitted  him,  but  authorized  him  to 
prosecute  the  \T.cars  for  reparation  of  his  honor,  and  for  expenses 
and  damages.f     Evidently  up  to  this  time  the  excitement  con- 

*  Du  Cloi'cq,  Liv.  iv.  cli.  4,  8. 

t  Du  Oleroq,  Liv,  iv.  ch.  G,  11, 14, 38. — A  aoyij  of  Jean  Tainctnrc's  tract  ia  in 
the  Bib.  Roy.  de  Bruxelles,  MS8.  Ho.  S390.— About  tliis  time  Joanniu,  a  peasant 
of  Inchy,  was  executed  at  Cambrai,  and  at  I.ille  Catliaiinc  Pntfee  wasconclcmned 
as  a  ■witcb,  but  escapetl  ivjtli  banishment,  and  Oie  same  was  the  case  "with  Mar- 
guerite d'Eacornay  at  Nivelles.  One  uufortuuate,  Noel  Pcrri  of  Amiens,  became 
insane  on  the  subject,  aud  after  waudeiing  over  the  land,  accused  himself  at 
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ceming  witchcraft  was  to  a  great  extent  artificial — the  creation 
of  a  comparatively  few  credulous  ecclesiastics  and  judges :  the  mass 
of  educated  clerks  and  jurists  were  disposed  to  hold  fast  to  the  defi- 
nition of  the  Oap.  Epis<iopi,  and  to  regard  it  as  a  delimon.  Had 
the  Church  resolutely  repressed  the  growing  superstition,  in  place 
of  stimulating  it  with  all  the  authority  of  the  Holy  See,  infinite 
bloodsheil  and  misery  might  have  been  spared  to  Christendom, 

The  development  of  the  witchcraft  epidemic,  in  fact,  had  not 
been  rapid.  The  earliest  detailed  account  which  we  have  of  it 
is  that  of  ISl'ider,  in  his  Formicarius,  written  in  1337.  Although 
Nider  himself  seems  to  have  sometimes  acted  as  inquisitor,  he  tells 
us  that  his  information  is  principally  derived  from  the  experience 
of  Peter  of  Berne,  a  secular  judge,  who  had  burned  large  numbers 
of  witches  of  both  sexes,  and  had  driven  many  more  from  the 
Bernese  territory,  which  they  had  infested  for  about  sixty  years. 
This  would  place  the  origin  of  witchcraft  in  that  region  towards 
the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  Silvester  Prierias,  as  we 
have  seen,  attributes  it  to  the  first  years  of  the  fifteenth,  Ber- 
nardo di  Oomo,  "writing  about  1510,  assigns  to  it  a  somewhat  earlier 
origin,  for  he  says  the  records  of  the  Inquisition  of  Como  showed 
that  it  had  existed  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years.  It  is  quite  likely, 
indeed,  that  the  gradual  development  of  witchcraft  from  ordinary 
sorcery  commenced  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
The  great  junst  Bartolo,  who  died  in  1357,  when  acting  as  judge  "^ 
at  Novara,  tried  and  condemned  a  woman  who  confessed  to  hav- 
ing adored  the  devil,  trampled  on  the  cross,  and  Idllod  children  by 
touching  and  fascinating  them.  This  approach  to  the  later  witch- 
craft was  so  novel  to  him  that  he  appealed  to  the  theologians  to 
explain  it.  In  this  there  seems  no  reference  to  the  distinctive 
feature  of  the  Sabbat,  but  the  popular  beliefs  concerning  Holda 
and  Dame  Habonde  and  their  troop  were  rife,  and  the  coalescence 
of  the  various  superstitions  was  only  a  question  of  time.  As  early 
as  1353  an  allusion  to  the  witches'  dance  occurs  in  a  trial  at  Tou- 
louse.    Thus  the  stories  grew,  under  the  skilful  handling  of  such 

Mautes  of  belonging  to  the  accursed  sect.  He  was  buvnecl  August  36, 1460. 
His  wife,  whom  he  had  implicated,  escaped  sharing  hia  fate  by  an  appeal  to 
the  Parlement. — Duverger,  La  Vauderio  dans  les  fetats  de  Philippe  le  Bon, 
pp.  S3-3,  84, 
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judges  as  Peter  of  Berne,  until  they  assumed  the  detailed  and 
definite  shape  that  we  find  in  N^ider.  The  latter  also  acknowl- 
edges his  obligation  to  the  Inquisitor  of  Autun,  which  would  in- 
dicate that  witchcraft  was  prevalent  in  Burgundy  at  a.  compara- 
tively early  period.  In  1424  we  hear  of  a  witch  named  FiniceUa 
burned  in  Rome  for  causing  the  death  of  many  persons  and  be- 
witching many  more.  According  to  Peter  of  IJerae,  the  evil  orig- 
inated with  a  certain  Seavius,  who  openly  boasted  of  his  powers, 
and  always  escaped  by  transforming  himself  into  a  mouse,  until 
he  was  assassinated  through  a  window  near  which  he  incautiously 
sat.  His  principal  disciple  was  Poppo,  who  taught  Staedelin ;  the 
latter  fell  into  the  hands  of  Peter,  and,  after  four  vigorous  apph- 
cations  of  torture,  confessed  all  the  secrets  of  the  diabolical  sect. 
The  details  given  are  virtually  those  described  above,  showing  that 
the  subsequent  inquisitors  who  drew  their  inspiration  from  Nider 
were  stilled  in  tJieir  work  and  knew  how  to  extract  confessions  in 
accordance  with  their  preconceived  notions.  There  are  a  few  unim- 
portant variants,  of  course ;  infants,  as  already  stated,  when  kiUed, 
were  boiled  down,  the  soup  being  used  to  procure  converts  by  its 
magic  power,  while  the  solid  portion  was  worked  up  into  ointment 
required  for  the  unholy  rites.  Apparently,  moreover,  the  theory 
had  not  yet  established  itself  that  the  witch  was  powerless  against 
officers  of  public  justice,  for  the  latter  were  held  to  incur  great 
dangers  in  the  performance  of  their  functions.  It  was  only  by  the 
most  careful  observance  of  religious  duties  and  the  constant  use  of 
the  sign  of  the  cross  that  Peter  of  Berne  escaped,  and  oven  he  once, 
at  the  castle  of  Blankenburg,  nearly  lost  his  life  when,  going  up  a 
lofty  staircase  at  night  in  such  haste  that  he  forgot  to  cross  himself, 
he  was  precipitated  violently  to  the  bottom — manifestly  the  effect 
of  sorcery,  as  he  subsequently  learned  by  torturing  a  pfisoner,* 

Although,  in  1452,  a  witch  tried  at  Provins  declared  that  in  ah 
France  and  Burgundy  the  total  number  of  witches  did  not  exceed 

*  Wider  Formicar.  Lib.  v.  c,  3,  4,  7.— Grimm's  Teutonic  Mytliol.  III.  1066,— 
Soliian.Geschicbte  der  Hesenprocesse,  Stuttgart,  1843,  p.  18G. — BcniarcU  Comen- 
sia  de  Strigiis  c,  4. — Steph.  InfessuRB  Diar.  Urb.  Komce  ann.  1434  (Eccard.  Corp. 
Hist.  II.  1874-5). 

Peter  of  Berne's  efforts  to  purify  his  territory  were  fraitlcss,  for  we  hear  of 
witches  hurned  in  1482  at  Morten,  Canton  Benie  (Valerius  Analielm,  Eemer- 
Chtonik,  Bern,  1884, 1.  S34). 
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sixty,  Qo  believer  contented  himself  with  figures  so  moderate.  In 
1453  we  hear  of  an  epidemic  of  witchcraft  in  Normandy,  where  the 
witches  were  popularly  known  as  Scobaces,  from  scoba,  a  broom, 
in  allusion,  to  their  favorite  mode  of  equitation  to  the  Sabbat, 
The  same  year  occurred  the  case  of  Guillaume  Edeline,  which  ex- 
cited wide  astonishment  from  the  character  of  the  culprit,  who  was 
a  noted  doctor  of  theology  and  Prior  of  St.  Germain-en-Laye. 
Madly  in  love  with  a  noble  lady,  he  sought  the  aid  of  sorcery. 
He  doubtless  fell  victim  to  some  sharper,  for  on  his  person  was 
found  a  compact  with  Satan,  formally  drawn  up  with  reciprocal 
obligations,  one  of  which  was  that  in  his  sermons  he  should  assert 
the  falsity  of  the  stories  told  of  sorcerers,  and  this,  we  are  told, 
greatly  increased  their  number,  for  the  judges  were  restrained 
from  prosecuting  them.  Another  condition  was  that  he  should 
present  himself  before  Satan  whenever  required.  The  methods  of 
his  examination  must  have  been  sharp,  for  he  confessed  that  he 
performed  this  obligation  by  striding  a  broomstick,  when  he  would 
be  at  once  transported  to  the  Sabbat,  where  he  performed  the  cus- 
tomary homage  of  kissing  the  devil,  in  the  form  of  a  white  sheep, 
under  the  tail.  Prosecuted  before  Guillaume  de  Floques,  Bishop 
of  Evreux,  he  persuaded  the  University  of  Caen  to  defend  him  ; 
but  the  bishop  procuring  the  support  of  the  University  of  Paris,  he 
was  forced  to  confess  and  was  convicted.  It  shows  the  uncer- 
tainty of  procedure  as  yet  that  he  was  not  burned,  but  was  allowed 
to  abjure,  and  was  penanced  with  perpetual  imprisonment  on  bread 
and  water.  At  the  auto  de  fe  the  inquisitor  dwelt  upon  his  for- 
mer high  position  and  the  edification  of  his  teaching,  when  the 
unfortunate  man  burst  into  teara  and  begged  mercy  of  God,  He 
was  thrown  into  a  hasse-fosse  at  Evreux,  where  he  Hngered  for 
four  years,  showing  every  sign  of  contrition,  and  at  last  he  was 
found  dead  in  his  cell  in  the  attitude  of  prayer.  The  epidemic 
was  spreading,  for  in  1446  several  witches  wore  burned  in  Heidel- 
berg by  the  inquisitor,  and  in  1447  another,  who  passed  as  their 
teacher ;  but  there  was  as  yet  no  uniform  practice  in  such  cases, 
for  in  this  same  year,  144T,  at  Braunsberg,  a  woman  convicted  of 
sorcery  was  only  banished  to  a  distance  of  two  (German)  miles, 
and  three  securities  were  required  for  her  in  the  sum  of  ten  marks.* 


•  Duverger,  La  Vauderie  dans  les  Etata  de  Philippe  le  Bon,  p.  33. — Anon. 
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It  was  probably  about  this  time  that  the  inquisitors  of  Tou- 
louse were  busy  with  burning  the  numerous  witches  of  Dauphine 
and  Gascony,  as  related  by  Alonso  de  Spina,  who  admired  on  the 
walls  of  the  Toulousan  Inquisition  pictures  painted  from  their  con- 
fessions, representing  the  Sabbat,  with  the  votaries  adoring,  with 
lighted  candles,  Satan  in  the  form  of  a  goat.  The  allusions  of  Ber- 
nardo di  Como  show  that  at  the  same  period  persecution  was  busy 
in  Como.  In  145C  we  hear  of  two  burned  at  Cologne.  They  had 
caused  a  frost  so  intense  in  the  month  of  May  that  all  vegetation 
was  blasted,  without  hope  of  recovery.  The  steward  of  the  arch- 
bishop asked  one  of  them  to  give  him  an  example  of  her  art,  when 
she  took  a  cup  of  water,  and  muttering  spells  over  it  for  the  space 
of  a  couple  of  Paternosters,  it  froze  so  solidly  tiiat  the  ice  could 
not  be  broken  with  a  dagger.  In  this  case,  at  least,  the  hand  of 
justice  had  not  wealiened  her  power,  though  why  she  allowed  her- 
self to  be  burned  is  not  recorded.  In  1459  Pius  II.  called  the  at- 
tention of  the  Abbot  of  Treguier  to  somewhat  similar  practices 
in  Britanny,  and  gave  him  papal  authority  for  their  suppression, 
showing  how  vain  had  been  the  zeal  of  Duke  Artns  III.,  of  whom, 
at  his  death  in  1457,  it  was  eulogisticahy  declared  that  he  had 
burned  more  sorcerers  in  France,  Britanny,  and  Poitou  than  any 
man  of  his  time,* 

These  incidents  will  show  the  growth  and  spread  of  the  belief 
throughout'Europe,  and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  are  but 
the  indications  of  much  that  never  attracted  public  attention  or 
came  to  be  recorded  in  history.  A  chance  allusion,  in  a  pleading  of 
1455,  shoire  what  was  working  under  the  surface  in  probably  every 
comer  of  Christendom.  In  the  parish  of  Torcy  (Normandy)  there 
had  been  for  forty  years  a  belief  that  a  family  of  laborers — Ilugue- 
nin  de  la  Men  and  his  dead  father  before  him,  and  Jeanne  his 
wife — were  all  sorcerers  who  killed  or  sickened  many  men  and 
beasts.     An  appeal  to  the  Inquisition  would  doubtless  have  ex- 

Oarthus.  de  Relig.  Orig.  c.  35-6  {Marteiie  Ampl.  Coll.  ¥1.  ()r-0).^caii  Cbnrtier, 
Hist,  de  Oliarles  VII.  ann.  1453.— MSmoirca  de  Jacques  du  Clorcq,  Liv.  iii.  ch. 
11.— D'Argeutr6,  I.  ii.  251.— Boldan,  Gescli.  der  Hcxenprocesse,  p.  193.— Liiien- 
thal,  Die  Hexenprocesse  der  beidon  StSdte  Bmunsberg,  p.  70. 

*  Alonso  de  Spiua,  Fortalic.  Fidei,  fol.  284. — Bcrnardi  Comens.  do  Strigiis  c. 
3.— Chron.  Cornel.  Zactfliet,  ann.  1456  (Mavteue  Ampi.  Coll.  V.  481).— Ray n aid. 
ann.  1459,  Ho.  30.— Gnill.  Grael,  Chroniquea  d'Artus  HI.  (Bd.  Buchon,  p.  405). 
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tracted  from  them  confessions  of  the  Sabbat  and  devil-worship, 
with  hsts  of  accomplices  leading  to  a  widespread  epidemic,  but  ■ 
the  simple  peasants  found  a  speedier  remedy  in  beating  Huguenin 
and  his  wife,  when  the  person  or  animal  whom  they  had  bewitched 
would  recover.  A  certain  Andre  suspected  them  of  causing  the 
death  of  some  of  his  cattle,  and  Jeanne  said  to  his  wife,  Alayre, 
"  Tour  husband  has  done  ill  in  saying  that  I  killed  his  cattle,  and 
he  will  find  it  so  before  long."  That  same  day  Alayre  fell  sick 
and  was  not  expected  to  survive  the  night.  To  cure  her  Andr6 
went  next  morning  to  Jeanne,  and  threatened  that  if  she  did  not 
restore  Alayre  he  would  beat  her  so  that  she  would  never  be  well 
again— and  Alayre  recovered  the  next  day.* 

This  shows  the  material  which  existed  everywhere  for  develop- 
ment into  organized  persecution  when  properly  handled  by  the  In- 
quisition, and  the  FlageUuTn,  Hasreticorum  Fmcvna/norum  of  the 
Inquisitor,  Nicholaus  Jaquerius,  in  1458,  indicates  that  the  Holy 
Office  was  beginning  to  appreciate  the  necessity  of  organizing  its 
efforts  for  systematic  work.  Perhaps  the  untoward  result  of  the 
affair  at  Arras  may  have  retarded  this  somewhat  by  the  over-zeal 
and  unscrupulous  greed  of  its  manipulators,  but  if  there  was  a  re- 
action it  was  limited,  both  in  extent  and  duration.  All  the  accu- 
mulated beliefs  in  the  occult  powers  of  demonic  agencies  inherited 
from  so  many  creeds  and  races  still  flourished  in  their  integrity. 
In  the  existing  wretchedness  of  the  peasantry  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  Europe,  recklessness  as  to  the  present  and 
hopelessness  as  to  the  future  led  thousands  to  wish  that  they  could, 
by  transferring  tlteir  allegiance  to  Satan,  find  some  momentary  re- 
lief from  the  sordid  miseries  of  life.  The  tales  of  the  sensual  de- 
lights of  the  Sabbat,  where  exquisite  meats  and  drink  were  fur- 
nished in  abundance,  had  an  irresistible  allurement  for  those  who 
could  scantily  reckon  on  a  morsel  of  black  bread,  or  a  turnip  or  a 
few  beans,  to  keep  starvation  at  bay.  Sprenger,  as  already  stated, 
tells  us  that  the  attraction  of  intercourse  with  incubi  and  succubi 
was  a  principal  cause  of  luring  souls  to  ruin.  The  devastating 
wars,  with  bands  of  ^corcheurs  and  condottieri  pillagii^  every- 
where with  savage  cruelty, reduced  whole  populations  todespair, 
and  those  who  fancied  themselves  abandoned  by  God  might  well 

'  Dii  Cango,  B.  v.  Sortiarius. 
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turn  to  Satan  for  help.  According  to  Sprenger,  a  prolific  source 
of  witches  was  the  seduction  of  young  girls  who  when  refused 
marriage  had  nothing  more  to  hope  for,  and  sought  to  avenge 
themselves  on  society  by  acquiring  at  least  the  power  of  evil.* 
Not  only  thus  was  there  on  the  part  of  many  a  desire  to  enter 
the  abhorred  sect  of  Satan-worshippers,  which  the  Church  de- 
clared to  be  so  numerous  and  powerful,  but  doubtless  not  a  few 
performed  the  ceremonies  to  effect  it,  when  perhaps  some  evil  wish 
which  chanced  to  be_realized  would  convince  them  that  Satan  had 
really  accepted  their  allegiance,  and  grantal  them  the  power  which 
they  sought.  Certain  minds  might,  in  moments  of  high-wrought 
exaltation,  even  imagine  that  they  had  obtained  admission  to 
the  foul  mysteries  whose  reality  was  rapidly  becoming  an  article 
of  orthodox  belief.  Others  again,  in  weakness  and  poverty,  found 
that  the  reputation  of  possessing  the  power  of  evil  was  a  protec- 
tion and  a  support,  and  they  encouraged  rather  than  repressed  the 
ereduhty  of  their  neighbors.  To  these  must  be  added  the  multi- 
tudes who  derived  a  source  of  gain  from  curing  the  sorcery  which 
the  Church  was  confessedly  unable  to  relieve,  and  there  was  ample 
material  in  the  despised  and  lower  stratum  of  society  for  the  in- 
numerable army  of  witches  conjured  up  by  the  heated  imagina- 
tions of  the  demonographers. 

^Unfortunatelyithe  Church,  in  its  alarm  at  the  development  of 
this  new  heresy,  stimulated  it  to  the  utmost  in  the  endeavor  to  re- 
press it.  Every  inquisitor  whom  it  commissioned  to  suppress  witch- 
craft was_  a5i_a^ire_,n)isgi^ary  who  scattered  the  seeds  of  the  be- 
lief ever  .more  widely.  We  have  seen  what  a  brood  of  witches 
Pierre  lo  Brousart  hatched  at  Arras  out  of  the  single  one  burned 
at  Langres,  and  how  Chiabaudi  succeeded  in  infecting  the  valleys 
of  the  Canavese.  It  mattered  little  in  the  end  that  le  Brousart 
overreached  himself  and  that  Chiabaudi  was  outwrangled.  The 
minds  of  the  people  became  more  and  more  familiarized  with  the 
-  idea  that  witches  were  everywhere  around  them,  and  that  every 
misfortune  and  accident  was  the  result  of  their  malignity.  Every 
man  was  thus  assiduously  taught,  when  he  lost  an  ox  or  a  child,  or 
a  harvest,  or  was  suddetily  prostrated  with  illness,  to  suspect  his 
neiglibors  and  took  for  evidence  to  confirm  his  suspicions,  so  that 


-  Mall  Malef.  P,  i,  Q.  i.  t 
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wherever  an  inquisitor  passed  he  was  oyerwhebned  with  accusa^ 
tions  against  all  who  could  bo  imagined  to  be  guilty,  from  children 
of  tender  years  to  superannuated  crones.  "When  Girolamo  Tisconti 
was  sent  to  Como  he  speedily  raised  such  a  storm  of  witchcraft 
that  in  1485  he  burned  no  less  than  forty-one  unfortunates  in  the 
little  district  of  Wormserbad  in  the  Grisons — an  exploit  repeatedly 
referred  to  by  Sprenger  with  honest  professional  pride,* 

A  special  impulse  was  given  to  this  development  when  Inno- 
cent YIILj  December  5, 1404,  issued  his  Bull  Snmmis  demlerantes, 
"~inwhieh  he  bewailed  the^ejilDrabte-fact'thECrall'iEhe  Teutonic  lands 
were  filled  with  men  and  women  who  exercised  upon  the  faithful 
all  the  malignant  power  which  we  have  seen  ascribed  to  witch- 
craft, and  of  which  he  enumerates  the  details  with  awe-inspiring 
amplification,  Henry  Institoris  and  Jacob  Sprenger  had  for  some 
time  been  perfonning  the  office  of  inquisitors  in  those  regions,  but 
their  commissions  did  not  specially  mention  sorcery  as  included  in 
their  jurisdiction,  wherefore  their  efforts  were  impeded  by  over- 
wise  clerks  and  laymen  who  used  this  as  an  excuse  for  protecting 
the  guilty.  Innocent  therefore  gives  them  full  authority  in  the 
premises  and  orders  the  Bishop  of  Strassburg  to  coerce  all  who 
obstruct  or  interfere  with  them,  calling  in,  if  necessary,  the  aid  of 
the  secular  arm.  After  this,  to  question  the  reahty  of  witchcraft 
was  to  question  the  utterance  of  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  and  to  aid 
any  one  accused  was  to  im],>ede  the  Inquisition.  Armed  with 
these  powers  the  two  inquisitors,  full  of  zeal,  traversed  the  laud, 
leaving  behind  them  a  track  of  blood  and  fire,  and  awakening  in 
all  hearts  the  cruel  dread  inspired  by  the  absolute  belief  thus 
inculcated  in  all  the  horrors  of  witchcraft.  In  the  little  town 
of  Eavenspurg  alone  they  boast  that  they  burned  forty-eight  in 
five  years,t 

It  is  true  that  they  wore  not  everywhere  so  successful.    In  the 


-  Mall.  Malef.  P.  i.  Q,  xi. ;  P.  n.  Q.  i.  c.  4, 13;  P.  iii.  Q.  13. 

t  Mall.  Malef.  P.  ii.  Q,  i.  c.  4. 

Innocent's  bull  was  not  confined  to  Germany  alone,  but  was  operative  every- 
where, la  an  Italian  inquiaitorial  monual  of  the  period  it  is  included  in  &  col- 
lection of  bulls  "w«i™  heretieam  ^ravitatem,"  vthinh  also  contains  a  letter  on 
the  Bubjoet  from  the  future  Emperor  Maximilian,  dated  Brussels,  NoTember 
6,  I486.— Molinier,  fetudes  sur  quelques  MSS.  des  BibliothEques  d'ltalie,  Paris, 
1887,  p.  73. 
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Tyrol  the  Bishop  of  Brixeii  published  Innocent's  bull  July  23, 
1485,  and  on  Soptoniber  21  he  issued  to  the  inquisitor  Henry  In- 
stitoris  a  commission  granting  him  full  episcopal  jurisdiction,  but 
recommending  him  to  associate  with  him  a  secular  official  of  the 
suzerain,  Sigismund  of  Austria.  The  latter,  however,  ordered  the 
bishop  to  appoint  a  commissioner,  and  he  named  Sigismund  Samer, 
pastor  of  Axams  near  Innsbruck.  The  pair  commenced  operations 
October  14,  but  their  career,  though  vigorous,  was  short  and  in- 
glorious. It  chanced  that  some  of  the  archduke's  courtiers  desired 
to  separate  him  from  his  wife,  Catharine  of  Saxony,  and  spread 
reports  that  she  had  endeavored  to  poison  him ;  and  they  followed 
this  up  by  placing  in  an  oven  a  worthless  woman  who  personated 
an  imprisoned  demon  and  denounced  a  number  of  people.  Insti- 
toris  at  once  seized  the  accused  and  applied  torture  without  stint. 
Then  the  bishop  interposed,  and  by  the  middle  of  Kovember  or- 
dered him  to  leave  the  diocese  and  betake  himself  to  liis  convent, 
the  sooner  the  better.  Institoris,  however,  was  loath  to  abandon 
his  duty,  and  drew  upon  himself  a  sharper  reproof  on  Ash  Wed- 
nesday, 1486 ;  lie  was  told  that  he  had  nought  to  do  there,  that 
the  bishop  would  attend  to  ah.  that  was  necessary  through  the 
exercise  of  the  ordinary  Jurisdiction,  and  he  was  warned  that  if 
he  persisted  in  remaining  he  was  in  danger  of  assassination  from 
the  husbands  or  kinsmen  of  the  women  whom  he  was  persecuting. 
He  finally  withdrew  to  Germany,  richly  rewarded  for  his  labor 
by  Sigismund,  and  from  his  account  of  tho  matter  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  all  the  sick  and  withered  of  Innsbniclc  had  iiocked  to  him  with 
complaints  of  their  neighbors  so  detailed  that  he  was  justified  in 
regarding  the  place  as  thoroughly  infected,  TJie  next  year  the 
Tyrolese  Landtag  complained  to  the  archduke  that  recently  many 
peraons,  on  baseless  denunciations,  had  been  imprisoned,  tortured, 
and  disgracefully  treated,  and  we  can  readily  understand  the  com- 
plaint of  the  Malleus  Maleficarwm  that  Innsbruck  abounded  in 
witches  of  the  most  dangerous  character,  who  could  bemtch  their 
judges  and  could  not  be  forced  to  confess.  Still,  the  seeds  of 
superstition  were  scattered  to  fructify  in  due  time.  Altliough  in 
the  Tyrolese  criminal  ordinance  issued  by  Maximilian  I.,  in  1499, 
there  is  no  allusion  to  sorcery  and  witchcraft,  yet  in  150G  we  find 
the  craze  fuUy  developed.  Some  records  which  have  been  pre- 
served show  trials  before  secular  judges  with  juries  of  twelve  men, 
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in  which  the  unfortunate  ivomen  accused,  after  due  torture,  con- 
fess all  the  customary  horrors.* 

One  result  of  this  campaign  of  Institoris  in  the  Tyrol  was  that 
it  left  Sigismund  of  Austria  in  a  condition  of  perplexity  as  to  the 
reaUty  of  witchcraft.  Ilia  judges  had  apparently  been  inexperi- 
enced in  such  matters,  the  confessions  of  the  accused  had  varied 
greatly,  and  the  inquisition  had  been  cut  short  before  they  could 
be  forced  to  consentaneous  aTowals.  To  satisfy  his  mind,  in  1487, 
he  consulted  on  the  subject  two  learned  doctors  of  the  law,  Ulric 
Molitoris  and  Conrad  Stiirtzel,  and  the  result  was  published  at 
Constance  in  1489  by  Ulric,  in  the  form  of  a  discussion  bet%veen 
the  three.  Sigismund  is  represented  as  urging  the  natural  argu- 
ment that  the  results  obtained  by  witchcraft  were  so  wofully  in- 
adequate to  the  powers  ascribed  to  it  as  to  cast  doubt  upon  the 
reality  of  those  powers — if  they  were  real,  a  conqueror  would  only 
have,  like  William  the  Manzer  at  Ely,  to  put  a  witch  at  the  head 
of  his  army  to  overcome  all  opposition.  Against  this  view  the 
customary  texts  and  citations  were  alleged,  and  the  conclusions 
reached  represent  very  fairly  the  moderate  opinions  of  the  conserv- 
atives, who  had  not  as  yet  yielded  fully  to  the  witchcraft  craze, 
but  who  shrank  from  a  rationalistic  denial  of  that  which  had 
been  handed  down  by  the  wisdom  of  ages.  These  are  summed 
up  in  eight  propositions :  1.  Satan  cannot  himself,  or  by  means 
of  human  instruments,  disturb  the  elements,  or  injure  men  and 
animals,  or  render  them  impotent,  but  God  sometimes  permits 
him  to  do  so  to  a  certain  determinate  extent.  2.  He  cannot 
exceed  this  designated  limit.  3.  By  permission  of  God  he  can 
sometimes  cause  illusions  by  which  men  appear  to  be  transformed. 

4,  The  night-riding  and  assemblages  of  the  Sabbat  are  illusions. 

5.  Incubi  and  succubi  are  incapable  of  procreation.  6.  God  alone 
knows  the  future  and  the  thoughts  of  men ;  the  devil  can  only 
conjecture  and  use  his  knowledge  of  the  stars.  7,  Nevertheless 
witches,  by  worshipping  and  sacrificing  to  Satan,  are  real  heretics 
and  apostates,  8.  Finally,  they  should  therefore  be  put  to  death. 
In  this  cautious  endeavor  to  harmonize  the  old  school  and  the  new, 
the  witch  thus  gained  nothing ;  everything  was  conceded  that  had 


"  Eapp,  Die  He.tenprocesse  unci  iliro  Gegoer  aus  Tirol,  pp.  5-8,  13-13, 
.— MfiU.  Maleficar.  P.  n.  Q.  1,  c.  13 ;  P.  in.  Q.  15. 
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a  practical  bearing  on  the  tribunals,  and  it  was  a  mere  matter  of 
speculation  whether  the  Sabbat  was  a  dream  or  a  reahty,  and 
whether  the  evil  she  wrought  was  the  result  of  a  special  or  a  gen- 
eral concession  of  power  by  God  to  Satan.  Thus  the  work  of 
Molitoris  is  important  as  showing  how  feeble  were  tlie  barriers 
which  intelhgent  and  fair-minded  men  could  erect  against  the 
prevailing  tendencies  so  sedulously  fostered  by  popes  and  inquisi- 
tors.* 

The  fine-drawn  distinctions  of  such  men  were  quickly  brushed 
aside  by  the  aggressive  self-confidence  <rf_tho  Jn^|uis|tors.  Even 
more  potent  than  the  personal  activity  of  Sprenger  was  the  legacy 
which  he  left  behind  him  in  the  work  which  he  proudly  enti- 
tled the  Malleus  Maleficanmi,  or  Hammer  of  Witches,  the  most 
portentous  monument  of  superstition  which  the  world  has  pro- 
duced. All  his  vast  experience  and  wide  erudition  are  brought 
to  the  task  of  proving  the  reality  of  witchcraft  and  the  extent  of 
its  evils,  and,  further,  of  instructing  the  inquisitor  how  to  elude  the 
wiles  of  Satan  and  to  punish  his  devotees,  lie  was  no  vulgar 
witch-finder,  but  a  man  trained  in  all  the  learning  of  the  schools. 
He  apparently  was  not  inhumane.  In  many  places  he  manifests 
a  laudable  desire  to  give  the  accused  the  benefit  of  whatever  pleas 
they  might  rightfully  put  forward,  but  he  is  so  fully  convinced  of 
the  gigantic  character  of  the  evils  to  be  combated,  he  so  thoroughly 
beUeves  that  his  tribunal  is  engaged  in  a  contest  with  Satan  for 
human  souls,  that  he  eagerly  justifies  every  artifice  and  every 
cruelty  that  could  be  suggested  to  outwit  the  adversary,  on  whom 
fair  play  would  be  thrown  away.  Like  Conrad  of  Marburg  and 
Capistrano,  he  was  a  man  of  the  most  dangerous  type,  an  honest 
fanatic.  His  work  is,  moreover,  an  inexhaustible  storehouse  of 
marvels  to  which  successive  generations  resorted  whenever  evi- 

'  Molitoris  Diai.  lie  Pjthonicis  Mulieribua  c.  1, 10. 

The  absurd  contrast  between  tlie  illimitable  pon'crs  nscrliied  to  tlio  witch  and 
her  personal  ivretcbedness  was  explaiueti  under  torture  by  tlio  victima  us  tbe 
result  of  the  faithleBsuess  of  Satan,  who  desired  to  keep  tliein  in  poverty.  "When 
steeped  in  misery  be  would  appear  to  them,  and  aUnro  them  into  his  service  by 
tlie  moat  attractive  promises,  but  when  he  had  attained  his  end  those  promises 
■were  never  kept.  Gold  given  to  them  would  always  disappear  before  it  could 
be  used.  Asoneof  the  Tyroleae  witches  in  1506  deolaiiid,  "The  dovilis  (iSclialk 
(knave)."     (Kapp,  Die  Hesenprocesae  und  ihre  Ueguer  aus  Tirol,  p.  147.) 
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dence  wag  needed  to  prove  any  special  manifestation  of  the  power 
or  nialiguity  of  the  witch.  Told  as  the  results  of  bis  own  experi- 
ence or  that  of  his  colleagues,  with  the  utmost  good  faith,  they 
carried  conviction  with  them.  In  fact,  but  for  the  delusive  char- 
acter of  human  testimony  in  such  matters,  the  evidence  would 
seem  to  be  overwhelming.  Statements  of  disinterested  eye-wit- 
nesses, complaints  of  sufferei's,  confessions  of  the  guilty,  even  after 
condemnation,  and  at  the  slake,  when  there  was  no  hope  save  of 
pardon  of  their  sins  by  God,  are  innumerable,  and  so  detailed  and 
connected  together  that  the  most  fertile  imagination  would  seem 
inadequate  to  their  invention.  Besides,  the  work  is  so  logical  in 
form,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  time,  and  so  firmly  based  on 
scholastic  theology  and  canon  law,  that  we  cannot  wonder  at  the 
position  accorded  to  it  for  more  than  a  century  of  a  leading  au- 
thority on  a  subject  of  the  highest  practical  importance.  Quoted 
implicitly  by  all  succeeding  writers,  it  did  more  than  all  other 
agencies,  save  the  papal  bulls,  to  stimulate  and  perfect  the  perse- 
cution, and  consequently  the  extension  of  witchcraft.* 

Thus  the  Inquisition  in  its  decrepitude  had  a  temporary  re- 
sumption of  activity,  before  the  Reformation  came  to  renew  its 
vigor  in  a  different  shape.  Yet  it  was  not  everywhere  allowed  to 
work  its  will  upon  this  new  class  of  heretics.  In  Prance  edicts  of 
1490  and  1493  treat  them  as  subject  exclusively  to  the  secular 
courts,  unless  the  offenders  liappen  to  be  justiciable  by  the  ecclesi- 
astical tribunals,  and  no  allusion  whatever  is  made  to  the  Inquisi- 
tion. At  the  same  time  this  growing  sharpness  of  persecution  is 
seen  in  provisions  which  subject  those  who  consult  necromancers 
and  sorcerers  to  the  same  penalties  as  the  practitioners  themselves, 
and  threaten  judges  who  are  negligent  in  arresting  them  with  loss 

*  Diefenbach,  the  latest  writer  on  witchcraft  (Die  Hesenwabn,  Mainz,  1886), 
sees  clearly  enough  that  the  witch -madness  was  the  result  of  the  means  adopted 
for  the  suppression  of  witchcraft,  but  in  his  eagerness  to  relieve  the  Oliurch  from 
the  responsibility  lie  attributes  its  origin  to  the  Carolina,  or  criminal  code  of 
Charles  V.,  issued  in  IBSl,  and  expreesly  asserts  that  ecclesiastical  law  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  it  (p.  176).  Other  recent  writers  ascribe  the  horrors  of  the  witch- 
process  to  tho  bull  of  Innocent  VHI.,  and  the  Malleus  Maleficarmn  (lb.  pp. 
333-6),  We  have  been  able  to  trs«e,  however,  the  definite  development  of  tho 
madness  and  the  meana  adopted  for  ite  care  from  tho  beliefs  and  the  practice  of 
preceding  ages.  It  was,  as  we  have  seen,  a  process  of  purely  natural  evolution 
from  the  principles  which  tbo  Church  had  succeeded  in  establishing. 
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of  office,  perpetual  disability,  and  licavy  arbitrary  fines.  It  was 
doubtless  owing  to  this  exclusion  of  spiritual  jurisdiction  over 
sorcery  that  the  spread  of  witchcraft  in  France  was  slower  than 
in  Germany  and  Italy.* 

Cornelius  Agrippa,  whose  learned  treatises  on  the  occult  sciences 
trench  so  nearly  on  forbidden  ground,  when  he  held  the  position 
of  Town  Orator  and  Advocate  of  Metz,  had  the  hardihood,  in  1519, 
to  save  fi-om  the  clutches  of  the  inquisitor,  Nicholas  Savin,  an 
unfortunate  woraan  accused  of  witchcraft.  The  only  evidence 
against  her  was  that  her  mother  had  been  burned  as  a  witch. 
Savin  quoted  the  ^^  Malleus  3falefiearwm"  to  show  that  if  she  were 
not  the  offspring  of  an  incubus  she  must  undoubtedly  have  been 
devoted  to  Satan  at  her  birth.  In  conjunction  with  the  episcopal 
official,  John  Leonard,  he  had  her  cruelly  tortured,  and  she  was 
then  exposed  to  starvation  in  her  prison.  When  Agrippa  offered 
to  defend  her  he  was  turned  out  of  court  and  threatened  with 
prosecution  as  a  fautor  of  heresy,  and  her  husband  was  refused  ac- 
cess to  the  place  of  trial,  lest  he  should  interject  an  appeal.  Leon- 
ard chanced  to  fall  mortally  sick,  and,  touched  with  remorse  on 
his  death-bed,  he  executed  an  instrument  declaring  his  conviction 
of  her  innocence  and  asked  the  chapter  to  set  her  at  liberty ;  but 
Savin  demanded  that  she  should  be  further  tortured  and  then 
burned.  Agrippa,  however,  labored  so  effectually  with  Leonard's 
successor  and  with  the  chapter  that  the  woman  was  discharged ; 
but  his  disinterested  zeal  cost  him  his  office,  and  ho  was  obliged 
to  leave  Metz.  Eelieved  of  his  presence,  the  inquisitor  speedily 
found  another  witch,  whom  he  burned  after  forcing  her  by  torture 
to  confess  all  the  horrors  of  the  Sabbat  and  customary  evil  deeds 
wrought  through  the  power  of  Satan.  Encouraged  by  this,  he 
organized  a  search  for  others,  doubtless  based  on  the  confessions 
of  the  victim,  and  imprisoned  a  number,  while  others  fled,  and 
there  would  have  been  a  pitiless  massacre  had  not  Roger  Brennon, 
parish  priest  of  St.  Cross,  openly  opposed  him  and  vanquished 
him  in  disputation,  whereupon  the  jail  doors  were  thrown  open 
and  the  fugitives  retumed.f 


•  FoHtanon,  Edicts  et  Ordonuiinces,  IV.  237.--Isaml)crt,  XI.  ISO,  353. 
t  Cornel.  Agrippa  de  Occult.  Pliilos.  Lib,  i.  c.  40 ;  Lib.  iii.  c.  33 ;  Epistt.  11. 
J,  39,  40,  59;  De  Vanitate  Scientiarum  c.  scvi. 
III.— 35 
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The  most  decided  rebaff,  however,  which  the_In^msition  ex- 
perienced  in  its  new  sphere  of_activity~"wai  administered. "by 
Tenice.  I  have  had  occasion  more  than  once  to  allude  to  the 
controversy  between  the  Signory  and  the  Holy  See  over  the 
witches  of  Brescia,  when  the  Eepublic  definitely  refused  to  exe- 
cuto  the  sentences ^theinqHisitoi-a.  To  undersSinarthe  fulfsig- 
nificance  of  its  actionj  it  is  to  be  observed  tliat  for  two  generations 
the  Church  had  been  energetically  cultivating  witchcraft  through- 
out Lombardy  by  unceasingly  urging  its  persecution  and  breaking 
down  all  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  intelligent  laity,  until  it  had 
succeeded  in  rendering  u^per  Italy  a  perfect  hot-bed  of  the  heresy. 
In  li5T Calixtua III.  orderecriiis'nuncio,  BemardodTBosco/tome 
active  measures  in  repressing  its  growth  in  Brescia,  Bergamo,  and 
the  vicinage.  Thirty  years  later  Frd  Girolamo  Visconti  found  an 
abundant  field  for  his  labor  in  Como,  the  result  of  which  he  com- 
municated to  the  world  in  hia  Lmmarum  Traciatus,  and  Sprenger 
assures  us  that  a  whole  book  would  be  required  to  record  the  cases, 
in  Brescia  alone,  of  women  who  had  become  witches  through  de- 
spair in  consequence  of  seduction,  although  the  episcopal  court  had 
shown  the  most  praiseworthy  vigor  in  suppressing  them.  In  1494 
we  find  Alexander  VI.  stimulating  the  Lombard  inquisitor,  Frd 
Angelo  da  Verona,  to  greater  activity,  assuring  him  that  witches 
were  numerous  in  Lombardy  and  inflicted  great  damage  on  men, 
harvests,  and  cattle,  Wlien  at  Cremona,  in  the  early  years  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  inquisitor,  Giorgio  di  Casale,  endeavored  to 
exterminate  the  numberless  witches  flourishing  there,  and  was  in- 
terfered with  by  certain  clerks  and  laymen,  who  asserted  that  he 
was  exceeding  his  jurkdiction,  Juhus  II.,  following  the  example 
of  Innocent  VIII.  in  the  case  of  Sprenger,  promptly  came  to 
the  rescue  by  defining  his  powers,  and  offering  to  all  who  would 
aid  him  in  the  good  work  indulgences  such  as  were  given  to 
crusaders — provisions  which,  in  1523,  were  extended  to  the  In- 
quisitor of  Como  by  Adrian  VI.  The  result  of  all  this  careful 
stimulation  is  seen  in  the  description  of  the  Lombard  witches  by 
Gianfrancesco  Pico,  and  in  the  alarming  report  by  Silvester 
Prierias  that  they  were  extending  down  the  Apennines  and 
boasting  that  they  would  outnumber  the  faithful.  The  spread 
of  popular  belief  is  fiiustrated  in  the  remark  of  Folitian,  that 
when  he  was  a  child  he  had  great  dread  of  the  witches  whom  his 
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grandmother  used  to  tell  him  lie  in  wait  in  the  woods  to  swallow 
little  boys.* 

Venice  had  always  been  careful  to  preserve  the_secular  juris- 
diction over  sorcery.  A  resolution  of  the  great  council  in  1410 
allows  the  Inquisition  to  act  in  such  cases  when  they  involve  her- 
esy or  the  abuse  of  sacraments,  but  if  injury  had  resulted  to  indi- 
viduals the  spiritual  offence  alone  was  cognizable  by  the  Inquisi- 
tion, while  the  resultant  crimes  were  justiciable  by  the  lay  court ; 
and  when,  in  1422,  some  ^Franciscans  were  charged  with  sacrifieing 
to  demons,  the  Council  of  Ten  committed  the  affair  to  a  councillor,  a 
capo,  an  inquisitor,  and  an  advocate.  Brescia  was  a  spot  peculiarly 
infected  with  witchcraft.  As  early  as  1455  the  inquisitor,  Fri 
Antonio,  called  upon  the  Senate  for  aid  to  exterminate  it,  which 
was  presumably  afforded,  but  when  a  fresh  persecution  arose  in 
1486  the  podest^  refused  to  execute  the  inquisitorial  sentences, 
and  the  Siguoria  supported  him,  calling  forth,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
vigorous  protest  of  Innocent  YIII.  Under  the  stimulus  of  perse- 
cution the  evil  increased  with  terrible  rapidity.  In  1510  we  hear 
of  seventy  women  and  seventy  men  burned  at  Brescia;  in  1514  of 
three  hundred  at  Como.  In  such  an  epidemic  every  victim  was  a 
new  source  of  infection,  and  the  land  was  threatened  with  depopu- 
lation. In  the  madness  of  the  hour  it  was  currently  reported  that 
on  the  plain  of  Tonale,  near  Brescia,  the  customary  gathering  at 
the  Sabbat  exceeded  twenty-five  thousand  souls ;  and  in  1518  the 
Senate  was  oifieially  informed  that  the  inquisitor  had  burned 
seventy  witches  of  the  Valeamonica,  that  he  had  as  many  in  his 
prisons,  and  that  those  suspected  or  accused  amounted  to  about  five 
thousand,  or  one  fourth  of  the  inhabitants  of  tlie  valleys.  It  was 
time  to  interfere,  and  the  Signoria  interposed  effectually,  leading 
to  violent  remonstrances  from  Rome.  Leo  X.  issued,  February 
15,  1521,  his  fiery  bull,  llonestis,  ordering  the  inquisitors  to  use 
freely  the  excommunication  and  the  interdict,  if  their  sentences 
on  the  witches  were  not  executed  without  examination  or  revision, 
showing  how  transparent  were  the  subterfuges  adopted  to  throw 

*  Rajnald.  nun.  1457,  No.  00.— P,  Vayra,  Le  Stregho  doI  CanaYOSc,  op.  cit,  j). 
aSO.— Mall.  Maleflcar.  P.  ii.  Q.  i.  c.  1, 13.—KipoH  IV.  190.— Pcgnaa  Append,  ad 
Eymeric.  p.  105.— G.  P.  Pico,  La  Sti-ega,  p.  17, — Prieriat.  de  Strigimag.  Lib.  n. 
c,  1,  5. — Aug.  Politiaa.  Lnmia,  Colon.  1518. 
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upon  the  secular  courts  the  responsibility  of  putting  to  death  those 
who  were  not  relapsed.  On  March  31  the  inrperturbable  Council 
of  Ten  quietly  respond  (jid  Tij.la,ying  down  regHJajjongtor  alltrjalSj 
including  the  cases  in  question,  of  which  the  sentences  were  treated 
as  invalid,  and  all  bail  heretofore  taken  was  to  he  discharged.  The 
examinations  were  to  be  made  without  thsJJaS-af  torture  by  one 
or  two  bishops,  an  inquisitor,  and  two  doctors  of  Brescia,  all  se- 
lected for  probity  and  intelligence.  The  result  was  to  be  read  in 
the  court  of  the  podestEl,  with  the  participation  of  the  two  reitori, 
or  governors,  and  four  more  doctors.  The  accused  were  to  bo  asked 
if  they  ratified  their  statements,  and  were  to  he  liable  to  torture  if 
they  modified  them.  When  all  this  was  done  with  due  circumspec- 
tion, judgment  was  to  be  rendered  in  accordance  with  the  counsel 
of  all  the  above-named  experts,  and  under  no  other  circumstances 
was  a  sentence  to  be  executed.  In  this  way  the  Signoria  hoped 
that  the  errors  said  to  have  been  committed  would  be  avoided 
for  the  future.  Moreover,  the  papal  legate  was  to  be  admonished 
i^  see  that  the  expenses  ot  tlie  inc[iiotion  were  moderate  and  free 
irom  extortion^  and-  w-as.  ±a-find_ix2edionts  to  prevent  gregd-for 

^mqney  from , causing . the  condemnation  of  the  innocent,  as  was 
said  to  have  often  been  the  case.  He  should  also  depute  proper 
persons  to  investigate  the  extortions  and  other  evil,  acts  of  the  in- 
quisitors, which  had  excited  general  complaint,  and  be  should  sum- 
marily punish  the  perpetrators  to  serv6  as  an  example.  lie  was 
further  requested  to  consider  that  these  poor  people  of  Valcamo- 
nica  were  simple  folk  of  the  densest  ignorance,  much  more  in  need 
of  good  preachers  than  of  persecutors,  especially  as  they  were  so 

,_  numerous.* 

In  an  age  of  superstition  this  utterance  of  the  Council  of  Ten 
stands  forth  as  a  monument  of  considerate  wisdom  and  calm 
common-sense.  Had  its  enlightened  spirit  been  allowed  to  guide 
the  counsels  of  popes  and  princes,  Europe  would  have  been  spared 
the  most  disgraceful  page  in  the  annals  of  civilization.  The  lesson 
of  cruel  fear  so  sedulously  inculcated  on  the  nations  was  thoroughly 
learned.  Hideous  as  are  the  details  of  the  persecution  of  witch- 
craft which  we  have  been  ocmsidering  up  to  the  fifteenth  century, 

'  G.  do  Castro,  II  Hondo  Secreto,  IX.  128,  133,  135-6.— Mag.  Bull.  Rom.  I. 
440,  OIT.— Arebiv.  cU  Venezia,  Miati,  Ooncil.  X.  Vol.  44,  p.  7. 
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they  were  but  the  prelude  to  the  blind  and  senseless  orgies  of  de- 
struction: which  disgraced  the  next  century  and  a  half.  Christen- 
dom seemed  to  have  grown  dehrious,  and  Satan  might  well  smile 
at  the  tribute  to  his  power  seen  in  the  endless  smoke  of  the  holo- 
causts which  boro  witness  to  his  triumph  over  the  Almighty. 
Protestant  and  Catholic  rivalled  each  other  in  the  madness  of  the 
hour.  Witches  were  burned  no  longer  in  ones  and  twos,  but  in 
scores  and  hundreds.  A  bishop  of  Geneva  is  said  to  have  burned 
five  hundred  within  three  months,  a  bishop  of  Eamburg  six  hun- 
dred, a  bishop  of  Wurzburg  nine  hundred.  Eight  hundred  were 
condemned,  apparently  in  one  body,  by  the  Senate  of  Savoy.  So 
completely  had  the  intervention  of  Satan,  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  his  worshippers,  become  a  pai't  of  the  unconscious  process 
of  thought,  that  any  unusual  operation  of  nature  was  attributed  to 
them  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  spring  of  1586  was  tardy  in  the 
Bhinelands  and  the  cold  was  prolonged  until  June :  this  could  only 
be  the  result  of  witchcraft,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Treves  buraed 
at  Pf  alz  a  hundred  and  eighteen  women  and  two  men,  from  whom 
confessions  had  been  extorted  that  their  incantations  had  pro- 
longed the  ivinter.  It  was  well  that  he  aetetl  thus  promptly,  for 
on  their  way  to  the  place  of  execution  they  stated  that  Lad  they 
been  allowed  tiiree  days  more  they  would  have  brought  cold  so 
intense  that  no  green  thing  could  have  survived,  and  that  ail  fields 
and  vineyards  would  have  been  cursed  with  barrenness.  The  In- 
quisition evidently  had  worthy  pupils,  but  it  did  not  relax  its  own 
efforts.  Paramo  boasts  that  in  a  century  and  a  Jialf  from  the 
commencement  of  the  sect,  in  1404,  the  Holy  Office  had  burned  at 
least  thirty  thousand  witches  who,  if  they  had  been  left  unpun- 
ished, would  easily  ha,ve  brought  the  whole  world  to  destruction.'* 
Could  any  Ja^anicheean  offer  more  practical  evidence  that  Satan 
was  lord  of  the  visible  universe  ? 


"  Michelet,  La  Sorcifere,  Liv.  11.  cli.  iii.— P,  Vayra,  op.  cit.  p.  255. — AuuaJ. 
KoTosiens.  ana.  1586  (Martene  Ampl.  Col!.  IV.  717}.— Paramo  dc  Orig.  Off.  8. 
Inquis,  p.  396. 
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INTELLECT   AND    FAITH. 

The  only  heresies  which  really  troubled  the  Church  were  those 
which  obtained  currency  among  the  people  unassisted  by  the  ia- 
genious  quodlibets  of  dialecticians.  Possibly  there  may  be  an  ex- 
ception to  this  in  the  theories  of  the  Brethren  of  the  I"ree  Spirit, 
which  apparently  owed  their  origin  to  the  speculations  of  Amaury 
of  Bene  and  David  of  Dinant;  but,  as  a  whole,  the  Oathari  and 
the  Waldenses,  the  Spirituals  and  the  Praticelli,  even,  the  Huss- 
ites, had  little  or  nothing  in  common  with  the  flne-spun  cobwebs 
of  the  schoolmen.  For  a  heresy  to  talie  root  and  bear  fruit,  it 
must  be  able  to  inspire  the  zeal  of  martyrdom;  and  for  this  it 
must  spring  from  the  heart,  and  not  from  the  brain.  We  liave 
seen  how,  daring  centuries,  multitudes  were  ready  to  face  death 
in  its  most  awful  form  rather  than  abandon  beliefs  in  which  were 
entwined  their  sentiments  and  feelings  and  their  hopes  of  the  here- 
after ;  but  history  records  few  cases,  from  Abelard  to  Master  Eok- 
art  and  Galileo,  in  which  intellectual  conceptions,  however  firmly 
entertained,  were  strong  enough  to'lead  to  the  sacrifice.  It  is  sen- 
timent rather  than  reason  which  renders  heretics  dangerous ;  and 
all  the  pride  of  intellect  was  insufficient  to  nerve  the  scholar  to 
maintain  his  thesis  with  the  unfaltering  resolution  which  enabled 
the  peasant  to  approach  the  stake  singing  hymns  and  joyfully 
welcoming  the  flames  which  were  to  bear  him  to  salvation. 

The  schools,  consequently,  have  little  to  show  us  in  the  shape 
of  contests  between  free  thought  and  authority  pushed  to  the 
point  of  invoking  the  methods  of  the  Inquisition.  Yet  the  latter, 
by  the  system  which  it  rendered  practicable  of  enforcing  uniform- 
ity of  belief,  exercised  too  potent  an  influence  on  the  mental  devel- 
opment of  Europe  for  us  to  pass  over  this  phase  of  its  activity  with- 
out some  brief  review. 

There  were  two  tendencies  at  work  to  provoke  collisions  be- 
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tweeii  the  schoolmen  and  the  inquisitors.  The  ardor  of  persecu- 
tion, which  rendered  the  purity  of  the  faith  tiie  highest  aim  of  the 
Christian  and  the  most  imperative  care  of  the  ruler,  secular  and 
spiritual,  created  an  exaggerated  standard  of  orthodoxy,  which  re- 
garded the  minutest  point  of  theology  as  equally  important  with 
the  fundamental  doctrines  of  religion.  We  have  already  seen 
instances  of  this  in  the  questions  as  to  the  poverty  of  Christ,  as 
to  whether  he  was  dead  when  lanced  on  the  cross,  and  as  to  wheth- 
er the  blood  which  he  shed  in  the  Passion  remained  on  earth  or 
ascended  to  heaven ;  and  Stephen  Paleez,  at  the  Council  of  Con- . 
stance,  proved  dialectically  that  a  doctrine  in  which  one  point  in ' 
a  thousand  was  erroneous  was  tiiereby  rendered  heretical  through- 
out, lloreover,  erroneous  belief  was  not  necessary,  for  the  Chris- 
tian must  be  firm  in  the  faith,  and  doubt  itself  was  heresy.* 

The  other  tendency  was  the  insane  thii-st  wliich  inflamed  the 
minds  of  the  schoolmen  for  determining  and  defining,  mth  abso- 
lute precision,  every  detail  of  the  universe  and  of  the  invisible 
world.  So  far  as  this  gratified  itself  within  tlie  lines  of  orthodoxy 
laid  down  by  an  infallible  Church  it  resulted  in  building  up  the 
most  complex  and  stupendous  body  of  theology  that  human  wit 
has  ever  elaborated.  The  Sentences  of  Peter  Lombard  grew  into 
the  Summa  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  an  elaborate  structure  to  be 
grasped  and  retained  only  by  minds  of  peculiar  powers  after  se- 
vere and  special  training.  When  this  was  once  defined  and  accepted 
as  orthodox,  theology  and  philosophy  became  ' '  ,■*  most  dangerous 
of  sciences,  while  the  perverse  ingenuity  ^^  une  schoolmen,  revel- 
ling in  the  subtleties  of  dialectics,  was  per[>etually  rearguing  doubt- 
ful points,  raising  new  questions,  and  introducing  new  refinements 
in  matters  already  too  subtle  for  the  comprehension  of  the  ordinary 
intellect.  The  inquirer  who  disturbs  the  dust  now  happily  cover- 
ing the  records  of  th^e  forgotten  wrangles  can  only  feel  re- 
gret that  such  wonderful  intellectual  acutencss  and  energy  should 
have  been  so  wofuUy  wasted  when,  if  rightly  applied,  it  might 
have  advanced  by  so  many  centuries  the  progress  of  humanity. 

The  story  of  Eoger  Bacon,  the  Doctor  MiraMlis,  is  fairly  illus- 
trative of  the  tendencies  of  the  time.     Tliat  gigantic  intellect 

*  Von  der  Hardt  I.  xvi,  829.  —  Bornardi   Conions.   Lucoraa  Inquisit.  3.  v. 
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bruised  itself  perpetually  against  the  narrow  bars  erected  around 
it  by  an  age  presumptuous  in  its  learned  ignorance.  Onco  a  tran- 
sient gleam  of  light  broke  in  upon  the  darkness  of  its  environ- 
ment, when  Gni  Foucoix  was  elevated  to  the  papacy,  and,  as 
Clement  IV.,  commanded  the  Englishman  to  communicate  to 
him  the  discoveries  of  which  he  had  vaguely  heard.  It  is  touch- 
ing to  see  the  eagerness  with  which  the  unappreciated  scholar 
labored  to  make  the  most  of  this  unexpected  opportunity ;  how 
he  impoverished  his  friends  to  raise  the  money  requisite  to  pay 
the  scribes  who  should  set  forth  in  a  fair  copy  the  tumultuous 
train  of  thought  in  which  he  sought  to  embody  the  whole  store 
of  human  knowledge,  and  how,  within  the  compass  of  little  more 
than  a  single  year,  he  tlius  accomplished  the  enormous  task  of 
writing  the  Opiis  Majus,  the  02}us  Mmv,s,  and  the  Opus  Ter- 
tiwn.  Unfortunately,  Clement  was  more  concerned  at  the  mo- 
ment with  the  fortunes  of  C'harles  of  Anjou  than  with  the  pass- 
ing fancy  which  had  led  him  to  call  upon  the  scholar;  in  little 
more  than  two  years  he  was  dead,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  he 
even  repaid  the  sums  expended  in  gratifying  his  wishes.* 

It  was  inevitable  that  Bacon  should  succumb  in  the  unequal 
struggle  at  once  with  the  ignorance  and  the  learning  of  his  age. 
His  labors  and  his  utterances  were  a  protest  against  the  whole 
existing  system  of  thought  and  teaching.  The  schoolmen  evolved 
the  universe  from  their  internal  consciousness,  and  then  wrangled 
incessantly  over  subtleties  suggested  by  the  barbarous  jargon  of 
their  dialectics.  It  was  the  same  with  theology,  which  had  usurped 
the  place  of  religion.  Peter  Lombard  was  greater  than  all  the 
prophets  and  evangelists  taken  together.  As  Eacon  tells  us,  the 
study  of  Scripture  was  neglected  for  that  of  the  Sentences,  in 
which  lay  the  whole  glory  of  the  theologian.  He  who  taught  the 
Sentences  could  select  his  own  hour  for  teaching,  and  had  accom- 
modations provided  for  him.  Ho  who  taught  the  Scriptures  had 
to  beg  for  a  time  in  which,  to  be  heard,  and  had  no  assistance. 
The  former  could  dispute,  and  was  held  to  be  a  master;  the  latter 
was  condemned  to  silence  in  the  debates  of  the  schools.  It  is 
impossible,  he  adds,  that  the  "Word  of  God  can  be  understood,  on 
account  of  the  abuse  of  the  Sentences ;  and  whc^o  seeks  in  Script- 


•  R.  Bacou  0pp.,  H.  B.  Series,  3.  S.  Brewer'a  Preface,  p.  slv. 
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nre  to  elucidate  questions  is  stigmatized  as  whimsical,  and  is  not 
listened  to.  Worse  than  aU,  the  text  of  the  Vulgate  is  horribly 
corrupt,  and  where  not  corrupt  it  is  doubtful,  owing  to  tlie  igno- 
rance of  would-be  correctors  and  their  presumption,  for  every  one 
deemed  himself  able  to  correct  the  text,  though  he  would  not 
venture  to  alter  a  word  in  a  poet.  Pirst  of  moderns,  Bacon,  dis- 
cerned the  importance  of  etymology  and  of  comparative  philolo- 
gy, and  he  exposed  unsparingly  the  wretched  blunders  customary 
among  the  so-called  learned,  who  only  succeeded  in  leailing  their 
pupils  into  error.  Bacon's  methods  were  strictly  scientific.  He 
wanted  facts,  actual  facts,  as  a  basis  for  all  reasoning,  whether  on 
dogma  or  physical  and  mental  experiences.  To  him  all  study  of 
nature  or  of  man  was  empirical ;  to  know  first,  and  then  to  rea- 
son. Mathematics  was  first  in  the  order  of  sciences ;  then  meta- 
physics ;  and  to  him  metaphysics  was  not  a  barren  effort  to  frame 
a  system  on  postulates  assumed  at  caprice  and  buUt  up  on  dialec- 
tical sophisms,  but  a  solid  series  of  deductions  from  ascertained  ob- 
servations, for,  according  to  Avicenna,  "  the  conclusions  of  other 
sciences  are  the  principles  of  metaphysics."  * 

The  vast  labors  of  the  earnest  life  of  a  great  genius  were  lost  to  ' 
a  world  too  conceited  of  its  petty  vanities  to  recognize  how  far  he 
was  in  advance  of  it.  It  was  enamored  of  words ;  he  dealt  in 
things :  the  actual  was  rejected  for  the  unsubstantial,  and  an  intel- 
lectual revolution  of  priceless  value  to  manlund  was  stifled  in  its 
inception.  It  was  as  though  Caliban  should  chain  Prospero  and 
cast  him  into  the  ocean.  How  completely  Bacon  was  unappreciated 
by  an  age  unable  to  understand  him  and  his  antagonism  towards 
its  methods  is  evidenced  by  the  scarcity  of  manuscripts  of  his  works, 
the  fragmentary  condition  of  some  of  them,  and  the  utter  disap- 
pearance of  others.  "  It  is  easier,"  says  Lefantl,  "  to  coUcct  the 
leaves  of  the  Sibyl  than  the  titles  of  the  works  of  Eoger  Bacon." 
The  same  evidence  is  furnished  by  the  absence  of  dctad  as  to  his  hfe 
no  less  than  by  the  vulgar  stories  of  his  proficiency  in  magic  arts. 
Even  the  tragic  incident  of  his  imprisonment  by  his  Franciscan 
superiors  and  the  prohibition  to  pursue  his  studies  is  so  obscure 
that  it  is  told  in  contradictory  fashion,  and  its  truth  has  been  not 


*  op.  Minus,  M.  R.  Series  I.  ; 
Brewer,  Preface,  p.  11. 


3-30. — Compend.  Sturtii  Pliilosopb, 
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unreasonably  denied.  According  to  one  account  he  was  accused 
of  unorthodox  speculations,  in  1278,  to  Geronimo  d'Asooli,  Gen- 
eral of  the  Order;  his  opinions  were  condemned,  the  brethren 
were  ordered  scrupulously  to  avoid  them,  and  he  himself  was  cast 
into  prison,  doubtless  because  he  did  not  submit  as  serenely  as 
Olivi  to  Geronimo's  sentence.  He  must  have  had  followera  and 
sympathizers,  for  Geronimo  is  said  to  have  prevented  their  com- 
plaints by  promptly  applying  to  Nicholas  III.  for  a  confirmation 
of  the  judgment.  How  long  his  imprisonment  lasted  is  not  known, 
though  there  is  a  tradition  that  he  perished  in  jail,  either  through 
sickness  or  the  ill-treatment  which  we  have  seen  was  freely  visited 
by  the  Franciscans  on  their  erring  brethren.  Another  statement 
attributes  his  incarceration  to  the  ascetic  Kaymond  Gaufridi,  who 
was  General  of  the  Order  from  128!)  to  1395.  In  either  case  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  explain  the  cause  of  his  disgrace.  In 
the  fierce  passions  of  the  schools,  one  who  antagonized  so  com- 
pletely the  prevailing  currents  of  thought,  and  who  exposed  so 
mercilessly  the  ignorance  of  the  learned,  could  not  fail  to  excite 
bitter  enmities.  The  daring  scholar  who  preferred  Scripture  to 
the  Sentences,  and  pronounced  the  text  of  the  Vulgate  to  be  cor- 
rupt, must  have  given  ample  opportunity  for  accusations  of  heresy 
in  a  time  when  dogma  had  become  so  intricate,  and  mortal  heresy 
might  lurlt  in  the  minutest  aberration.  The  politic  Geronimo 
might  readily  listen  to  enemies  so  numerous  and  powerful  as  those 
whom  Bacon  must  have  provolied.  The  ascetic  Raymond,  whose 
aim  was  to  bring  back  the  Order  to  its  primitive  rudeness  and 
simplicity,  would  regard  Bacon's  labors  with  the  same  aversion 
as  that  manifested  by  the  early  Spirituals  to  Crescenzio  Grizzi's 
learning.  It  was  a  standing  complaint  with  his  section  of  the 
Order  that  Paris  had  destroyed  Assisi.  As  Jaeopone  da  Todi 
sang: 

"Tare,  qtrnrfe,  tare, 

Noii  c'  B  religione, 
Mai  vcdemmo  Parigi 
Chi!  n'  a  deBtrutto  Aasiai," 

and  the  Spiritual  General  might  well  like  to  strike  a  blow  at  the 
t  scholar  of  the  Order.* 


■  Brewer,  Pref.  p.  xeTiii.— Wadding,  a 
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While  Bacon  suffered  because  he  antagoiiiiied  the  thought  of 
his  time,  there  was  much  of  scholastic  bitterness  which  escaped 
animadversion  because  it  was  the  development  of  the  tendencies 
of  the  age,  and  the  schoolmen  were  allowed  to  indulge  in  endless 
wrangling  for  the  most  part  without  censure.  The  great  quarrel 
between  the  Nominalists  and  the  Kealists  occupies  too  large  a  space 
in  the  intellectual  history  of  Europe  to  be  wholly  passed  over,  al- 
though its  relation  to  our  immediate  subject  is  not  intimate  enough 
to  justify  detailed  consideration. 

In  the  developed  theory  of  the  Eealists,  genera  and  species — 
the  distinctive  attributes  of  individual  beings,  or  the  conceptions 
of  those  attributes — are  real  entities,  if  not  the  only  realities.  In- 
dividuals are  ephemeral  existences  whicli  [Kiss  away ;  the  only 
things  which  survive  are  those  which  are  universal  and  common 
to  aU.  In  man  this  is  humanity,  but  humanity  again  is  but  a  por- 
tion of  a  laj-ger  existence,  the  animate,  and  the  animate  is  but  a 
transitory  form  of  an  Infinite  Being,  which  is  Ail  and  notliing  in 
particular.  This  is  the  sole  Immutable.  These  conceptions  took 
their  origin  in  the  Periphyseos  of  John  Scot  Krigcna  in  the  ninth 
century,  whose  reaction  against  the  prevailing  antliropomorphism 
led  him  to  sublimated  views  of  the  Divine  Being,  which  trenched 
closely  on  Pantheism.  The  heresy  latent  in  his  work  lay  undis- 
covered until  developed  by  the  Amaurians,  when  the  book,  after 
nearly  four  centuries,  was  condemned  by  Ilonorius  III.,  in  1225.* 

Nominalism,  on  the  other  hand,  regarded  the  individual  as  the 
primal  substance ;  universals  are  only  abstractions  or  mental  con- 
ceptions of  qualities  common  to  individuals,  with  no  more  of  real- 
ity than  the  sounds  which  express  them.  Even  as  Pealism  in  the 
hands  of  daring  thinlrers  led  to  Pantheism,  so,  step  by  step.  Nom- 
inalism could  be  brought  to  recognize  the  originahty  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  finally  to  Atomism-f 

The  two  antagonistic  schools  were  first  clearly  defined  in  the 
beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  with  Eoscehn,  tlie  teacher  of 


Wood's  Life  of  Bacon  (Brewer,  pp.  xciv.-xcy.),— C,  Jlilllcr,  Die  Anfangc  des  Mi- 
noritenordena,  pp.  104^5. 

*  Tocco,  L'Hereaia  nel  Medio  Evo,  p.  3.~J.  Scot!  Etigcna;  de  Divis.  Natura 
I,  14;  IV,  5.— Alberic.  Trium  Pont.  ami.  1325. 

t  Tocco,  p.  i. 
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Abelard,  as  the  leader  of  the  Nominalists,  and  WiUiam  of  Cham- 
peaxLs  at  the  head  of  the  Kealists.  Discussion  continued  in  the 
schools  with  constantly  increasing  bitterness,  though  neither  side 
dared  to  push  their  own  views  to  their  ultimate  conclusions.  Real- 
ism in  a  modified  form  achieved  a  triumph  with  the  immense  au- 
thority of  Albertus  Magnus  and  Thomas  Aquinas.  Duns  Scotus 
was  a  Eealist,  though  he  differed  with  Aquinas  on  the  problem  of 
individuation,  and  the  Eealists  became  divided  into  the  opposing 
factions  of  Thomists  and  Scotista.  "While  they  were  thus  weak- 
ened with  dissension,  William  of  Ockham  revived  NominaliBm,  and 
it  became  bolder  than  ever.  The  perennial  hostility  between  the 
Dominicans  and  Franciscans  tended  to  range  the  two  Orders  under 
the  opposing  banners,  while  Ockham's  defence  of  Louis  of  Bavaria 
in  his  quarrel  with  the  papacy  served  to  impress  upon  the  new 
school  of  Nominalists  his  views  upon  the  relations  between  Church 
and  State.* 

The  schools  continued  to  resound  with  the  clangor  of  disputa^ 
tion,  occasionally  growing  so  hot  that  blows  supplied  the  deficiency 
of  words,  and  even  murder  is  said  to  have  not  been  wanting.  Tin- 
der Peter  d'Ailly  and  John  Gerson  the  University  of  Paris  was 
Nominalist.  With  the  Enghsh  domination  the  Realists  triumphed 
and  expelled  their  adversaries,  who  were  unable  to  return  until  the 
restoration  of  the  French  monarchy.  In  1465  there  arose  in  the 
University  of  Louvain  a  strife  which  lasted  for  ten  years  over  some 
propositions  of  Pierre  de  la  Rive  on  fate  and  divine  foreknowledge, 
in  which  the  rival  sects  took  sides.  The  University  of  Paris  was 
drawn  in ;  the  Nominalists  triumphed  in  condemning  de  la  Rive, 
and  the  Realists  took  their  revenge  by  procuring  from  Ijouis  XI. 
an  edict  prohibiting  the  teaching  of  Nominalist  doctrines  in  the 
University  and  in  all  the  schools  of  the  kingdom;  all  Nominalist 
books  were  boxed  up  and  sealed  tmtil  1481,  when  Louis  was  per- 
suaded to  recall  his  edict,  and  the  univeisity  rejoiced  to  regain  her 
liberty.  One  tragic  incident  in  the  long  quarrel  has  been  already 
alluded  to  in  the  trial  of  John  of  Wesel  which  led  to  his  death  in 
prison,  and  it  illustrates  how  readily  scholastic  ardor  assumed  that 
in  gratifying  its  vindictiveness  it  was  vindicating  the  faith.  The 
contemporary  reporter  of  the  trial  assumes  that  the  persecution 

*  Johnnn.  Sareaberiens.  Metalog.  ii.  17.— Tocco,  36,  39,  40,  57. 
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1  by  the  antagonism  of  the  Dominican  Realists  to  the 
Nominalism  of  the  victim,  and  he  deplores  the  rage  which  led  the 
Thomists  to  regard  every  one  who  denied  the  existence  of  universals 
as  though  guilty  of  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  as  a  traitor 
to  God,  to  the  Christian  religion,  to  justice,  and  to  the  State.* 

The  annals  of  the  schools  are  full  of  cases  which  show  how  the 
recklessness  of  disputatious  logic  led  to  subtleties  most  perilous  in 
minute  details  of  theology,  and  also  how  sensitive  were  the  con- 
servators of  the  faith  as  to  anything  that  might  be  construed  by 
perverse  ingenuity  as  savoring  of  heresy.  Puns  Scotus  did  not 
escape,  nor  Thomas  Bradwardine ;  "William  of  Ockham  and  Bari- 
dan  were  enveloped  in  a  common  condemnation  by  the  University 
of  Paris,  of  which  the  latter  had  been  rector.  The  boundaries  be- 
tween philosophy  and  the  theology  which  sought  to  define  every- 
thing in  the  visible  and  invisible  world  were  impossible  of  defini- 
tion, and  it  was  a  standing  grievance  that  the  philosophers  were 
perpetually  intruding  on  the  domains  of  tlie  theologians.  When 
their  daring  speculations  were  unorthodox  they  sought  to  shelter 
themselves  behind  the  assertion  that  according  to  the  methods  of 
philosophy  the  Catholic  religion  was  erroneous  and  false,  but  that 
it  was  true  as  a  matter  of  faith,  and  that  they  believed  it  accord- 
ingly. This  only  made  matters  worse,  for,  as  the  authorities  pointed 
out,  it  assumed  that  there  were  two  opposite  truths,  contradicting 
each  other.  It  was  not  merely  that  orthodox  senaitivene^  was 
called  upon  to  condemn,  as  was  done  in  1447  by  the  University  of 
Louvain,  such  vain  sophisms  as  the  assertion  that  it  is  possible  to 
conceive  of  a  hne  a  foot  long  which  shall  yet  have  neither  begin- 
ning nor  end,  and  that  a  whole  may  bo  in  England  while  all  its 
parts  are  in  Rome ;  or  those  of  Jean  Fabre,  condemned  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris  in  1463,  that  any  part  of  a  man  is  a  man,  that  one 
man  is  infinite  men,  that  no  man  is  ever  corrupted,  though  some- 
times a  man  is  corrupted— propositions  in  which  lurked  the  possi- 
bilities of  heretical  development — or  the  apparently  yet  more  in- 
nocent grammatical  obtuseness  which  recognized  no  difference 
between  the  phrases  "the  pot  boils"  and  "pot,  thou  boilest"— an 
obtuseness  which  Erasmus  tells  us  was  regarded  as  an  infalHble 


'  Brackeri  iDstit.  Hist.  Philos.  Ed.  175G,  p.  5 30. —ft 'Argent r6  L  u 
298,  302^.— Baluz.  et  Mansi,  II.  ?9S-^.— Isambert,  X.  064-73. 
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sign  of  infidelity.  Philosophers  were  not  satisfied  unless  they 
could,  prove  by  logic  the  profoundest  and  holiest  mysteries  of  the- 
ology, and,  however  zealous  they  were  in  the  faith,  the  intrusion 
of  reason  into  the  theological  preserves  was  not"only  resented  as 
an  interference,  but  was  rightfully  regarded  with  alarm  at  its  pos- 
sible consequences.  When  the  Arab  philosophers  were  disputing 
as  to  the  nature  and  operation  of  the  Divine  Knowledge,  the  calm 
wisdom  of  Maimonidea  interposed,  saying,  "  To  endeavor  to  under- 
stand the  Divine  Knowledge  is  as  though  we  endeavored  to  be  God 
himself,  so  that  our  perception  should  be  as  his.  ...  It  is  abso- 
lutely impossible  for  us  to  attain  this  kind  of  perception.  If  we 
could  explain  it  to  ourselves  we  should  possess  the  intelligence 
which  gives  this  kind  of  perception,"  Ambitious  schoolmen,  how- 
ever, as  well  as  orthodos  theological  doctors,  refused  to  admit  that 
the  finite  cannot  grasp  the  infinite,  and  their  pride  of  reason  awak- 
ened, not  unnaturally,  the  jealousy  of  those  who  considered  it  their 
exclusive  privilege  to  guard  the  Holy  of  Holies  and  to  explain  the 
will  of  God  t-o  men.  This  feeling  finds  expression  as  early  as  1201 
in  the  story  told  of  the  learned  doctor,  Simon  de  Tournay,  who 
proved  by  ingenious  arguments  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity,  and 
then,  elated  by  the  applause  of  his  hearers,  boasted  that  if  he  were 
disposed  to  be  malignant,  he  could  disprove  it  with  yet  stronger 
ones,  whereupon  he  was  immediately  stricken  with  paralysis  and 
idiocy.  The  self-restraint  of  such  men  was  a  slender  reliance,  and 
yet  slenderer  was  the  chance  that  the  interposition  of  Heaven 
would  always  furnish  so  salutary  a  warning.* 

The  audacity  of  these  rash  intruders  upon  the  sacred  pre- 
cincts increased  immeasurably  with  the  introduction  of  the  works 
of  Averrhoes  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  thirteenth  century,  con- 
stituting a  real  danger  of  the  perversion  of  Christian  thought.  In 
the  hands  of  the  Arab  commentators  the  theism  of  Aristotle  be- 
came a  transcendental  materialism,  carried  to  its  furthest  expres- 
sion by  the  latest  of  them,  Ibn  Koschd  or  Averrhoes,  who  died  in 
1198.     In  his  system  matter  has  existed  from  the  beginning,  and 


'  B'Argentrfe  1. 1.  275,  S85-90,  323-30,  337-iO;  L  ii,  349,  255.— E.  Lullii  Liv- 
mentatio  Philosopliise  fOpp.  Ed.  1851,  p.  113). — Erasmi  Encom.  Moriie  (Ed.  Lip- 
siens.  1828,  p.  S65).— Mai mon ides.  Guide  dea  figai&s  P.  ui.  cli,  xsi.  (Trad.  Munk, 
IIL  155).— Matt.  Paris  aun.  1301  (Ed.  1644,  p.  144). 
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the  theory  of  creation  is  impossible.  The  universe  consists  of  a 
hierarohyof  principles,  eternal,  primordial,  and  autonomous,  vaguely 
connected  with  a  superior  unity.  One  of  these  is  the  Active  In- 
tellect, manifesting  itself  inct^santly  and  constituting  the  perma- 
nant  consciousness  of  humanitj'.  This  is  the  only  form  of  immor- 
tality. As  the  soul  of  man  is  a  fragment  of  a  colloctive  whole, 
temporarily  detached  to  animate  tlie  body,  at  death  it  is  reabsorbed 
into  tho  Active  Intellect  of  the  universe.  Consequently  there  are 
no  future  rewards  or  punishments,  no  feelings,  memory,  sonsibihty, 
love,  or  hatred.  The  perishable  body  has  the  power  of  reproduc- 
ing itself  and  thus  enjoys  a  material  immortality  in  its  descendants, 
but  it  is  only  collective  humanity  that  is  immortiil.*  To  those 
whose  conceptions  of  paradise  and  the  resurrection  were  as  ma- 
terial as  the  Swarga  of  the  Brahman  or  the  Kama  Loka  heavens 
of  the  Buddhist,  such  collective  and  insensible  immortality,  hko 
the  Molsha  and  Ifirvana,  was  virtually  equivalent  to  annihilation, 
and  the  Averrhoists  were  universally  stigmatized  as  materialists. 
Such  theories  as  these  necessarily  induced  tho  loftiest  indiffer- 
entism  as  to  religious  fommlas,  although  a  wholesome  dread  of 
the  rising  Moslem  fanaticism,  from  which  Averrhoes  had  not  es- 
caped scathless,  rendered  him  cautious  as  to  assailing  the  estab- 
lished faith.  "  The  special  i-ehgion  of  philosophers,"  he  says,  "is 
to  study  what  exists,  for  the  most  sublime  worship  of  God  is  the 
contemplation  of  his  works,  which  leads  us  to  a  knowledge  of  him 
in  all  his  reality.  In  the  eye  of  God  this  is  the  noblest  of  actions, 
while  the  vilest  is  to  accuse  of  error  and  presumption  him  who 
pays  to  divinity  this  worship,  nobler  than  all  other  worship ;  who 
adores  Grod  by  this  religion,  the  best  of  all  religions."  At  the 
same  time  the  received  i-eligions  are  an  excellent  instrument  of 
morality.  He  who  inspires  among  a  people  doubts  as  to  the  na^ 
tional  religion  is  a  heretic,  to  be  punished  as  such  by  the  estab- 
lished penalties.  The  wise  man  will  utter  no  word  against  the 
national  religion,  and  wiU  especially  avoid  spealiing  of  God  in  a 
manner  equivocal  to  the  vulgar.  "When  several  religions  confront 
each  other,  one  should  select  the  noblest.  Thus  all  religions  are 
of  human  origin,  and  the  choice  between  them  is  a  matter  of  opin- 
ion or  policy — but  policy,  if  nothing  else,  must  have  prevented 


*  Renan,  Averrliofe  et  rAverrholame,  3=  fid.  180C,  pp.  1S2-3, 15G-C0, 108. 
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Averrhoes  from  uttering  the  phrase  commonly  attributed  to  him 
— "  The  Christian  faith  is  impossible ;  that  of  Judaism  is  a  religion 
of  children,  that  of  Islam,  a  religion  of  hogs."  * 

StQl  less  credible  is  the  popular  assertion  which  assigns  to  him 
the  famous  speech  referring  to  Moses,  Christ,  and  Mahomet  as  the 
three  impostors  who  had  deluded  the  human  race.  This  saying 
became  a  conyenient  formula  with  which  the  Church  horrified  the 
faithful  by  attributing  it  successively  to  those  whom  it  desired  to 
discredit.  Thomas  of  Cantimpr(j  fathered  it  upon  Simon  de  Tour- 
nay,  whose  paralytic  stroke  in  1201  he  ascribed  to  this  impiety. 
Gregory  IX.,  when  in  1239  he  arraigned  Frederic  II.  before  the 
face  of  Europe,  did  not  hesitate  to  assert  that  be  was  the  author 
of  this  utterance,  which  Frederic  made  haste  to  deny  in  the  most 
solemn  manner.  A  certain  renegade  Dominican  named  Thomas 
Scot,  who  was  condemned  and  imprisoned  in  Portugal,  was  said 
to  have  been  guilty  of  this  blasphemy  among  others,  and  the 
phrase  drifted  through  the  centuries  until  there  was  a  current  be- 
lief that  an  impious  book  existed  under  the  title  De  Trihua  Itn- 
postoribus,  the  authorship  of  which  was  attributed  variously  to 
Petrus  de  Yineis,  Boccaccio,  Poggio,  Machiavelli,  Erasmus,  Ser- 
vctus,  Bemadino  Ochino,  Eabelais,  Pietro  Aretino,  Jttienne  Dolet, 
Francesco  Pucci,  JCuret,  Vanini,  and  Milton.  Queen  Christina  of 
Sweden  vainly  caused  all  the  libraries  of  Europe  to  be  searched 
for  it,  but  it  remained  invisible  until,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  va- 
rious scribblers  put  forth  volumes  to  gratify  the  popular  curiosity.f 

Yet  to  Frederic  II.  may  bo  attributed  the  introduction  of 
Averrhoism  in  central  Europe.  In  Spain  it  was  so  prevalent  that 
about  1260  Alonso  X.  describes  heresies  as  consisting  of  two  prin- 
cipal divisions,  of  which  the  worst  was  that  which  denies  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul  and  future  rewards  and  punishments,  and  in 


•  Renan,  pp.  22,  39-36, 107-9,  337. 

tTh.  Cantimpr.  Eon.  Uoivers.  Lib.  n.  c.  47,— Matt.  Paris  ann.  1233.  — Hist. 
Diploiu.  Frid.  IL  T.  V.  pp.  339,  949,- Pelayo,  Heterodosoa  Eapafiolcs,  I.  607-8, 
782-3. 

One  of  these  supposititious  TraiU  de»  Trots  Imposteura,  published  at  Tver- 
don  in  1768,  is  written  ftom  a  pantheistic  standpoint,  and  not  without  a  certaia 
measure  of  learning.  Althougb  it  quotes  Descartes,  there  is  a  somewliat  clumsy 
attempt  to  represent  it  as  a  translation  of  a  tract  sent  by  Frederic  H.  to  Otho  of 
Bavaria. 
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1291  we  find  the  Council  of  Tarragona  ordering  the  punishment 
of  those  who  disbelieTed  in  a  future  existence.  It  was  from  To- 
ledo that  Michael  Scot  came  with  translations  of  Aristotle  and 
Averrhoes,  and  was  warmly  w^elcomed  at  the  court  of  Frederic, 
whose  insatiable  thirst  for  knowledge  and  whose  slender  reverence 
for  formulas  led  him  to  grasp  eagerly  at  these  unexpected  sources 
of  philosophy.  It  was  probably  these  translations  which  formed 
the  body  of  Aristotelism  distributed  by  him  to  the  universities  of 
Italy.  Hermajinus  Alemannus  continued  Michael's  work  at  Tole- 
do and  brought  versions  of  other  books  to  Manfred,  who  inherited 
his  father's  tastes,  so  that  by  the  middle  of  the  century  the  prin- 
cipal labors  of  Averrhoes  were  accessible  to  scholars,* 

The  infection  spread  with  rapidity  ahnost  incredible.  Already, 
in  1243,  Quillaume  d'Auvergne,  Bishop  of  Paris,  and  the  Masters 
of  the  University  condemned  a  series  of  stjholastic  errors,  not  in- 
deed distinctively  Averrhoist,  but  manifesting  in  their  bold  inde- 
pendence the  influence  which  the  Arab  philosophy  was  beginning 
to  exercise.  In  1247  the  papal  legate  Otto,  Bishop  of  Frascati, 
condemned  Jean  de  Brescain  for  certain  heretical  speculations 
concerning  light  and  matter ;  he  was  banished  from  Paris  and  for- 
bidden to  teach,  or  dispute,  or  to  live  where  there  was  a  college. 
At  the  same  time  a  certain  Master  Raymond  who  had  been  im- 
prisoned for  his  erroneous  views  was  found  to  be  contumacious 
and  was  ordered  back  to  prison,  while,  for  the  future,  logicians 
were  forbidden  to  argue  theologically  and  theologians  logically, 
as  they  were  growing  accustomed  to  do.  This  accomplished  little, 
and  as  little  was  effected  by  Albertus  Magnus  and  Thomas  Aqui- 
nas, who  employed  their  keenest  dialectics  to  check  the  spread  of 
these  dangerous  opinions.  Bonaventura  likewise  denounced  the 
audacious  philosophy  which  denied  immortahty  and  asserted  the 
unity  of  intellect  and  the  eternity  of  matter,  showing  that  Domin- 
icans and  Franciscans  could  co-operate  against  a  common  eneraj'. 
In  1370,  Etienue  Tempier,  Bishop  of  Paris,  was  called  upon  to  con- 
demn a  series  of  thirteen  errors,  distinctively  Averrhoist,  which 
found  defenders  among  the  schools,  to  the  effect  that  the  intellect 
of  all  men  is  the  same  and  is  one  in  number ;  that  human  will  is 


*  Partidas,  P.  vii.  Tit.  xxTJ.  1. 1.— Concil.  Tarracnncns.  aiiu.  1291  c.  8  (Harfene 
Ampliss.  Coll.  VII.  394). —Eenan,  pp.  205-13. 
in.— 36 
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controlled  by  necessity;  that  the  world  is  eternal  and  there  never 
was  a  first  man ;  that  the  soul  is  corrupted  with  the  corruption  ot 
the  body  and  does  not  suffer  from  corporeal  fire ;  that  God  does 
not  know  individual  things,  he  knows  nothing  but  himself,  and 
cannot  give  immortality  and  incorruptibility  to  that  which  is  mor- 
tal and  corruptible.* 

This  availed  as  little  as  the  previous  effort.  In  1377  it  was 
deemed  necessary  to  invoke  the  authority  of  John  XSI.,  under 
which  Bishop  Tempier  condemned  a  list  of  two  hundred  and  nine- 
teen errors,  mostly  the  same  as  the  previous  ones,  or  deductions 
drawn  from  them,  tending  to  systematize  materialism  and  fatal- 
ism. The  daring  progress  made  by  free-thought  is  shown  by  the 
sharply  defined  antagonism  proclaimed  between  phOosophy  and 
theology :  The  philosopher  must  deny  the  creation  of  the  world 
because  he  relies  upon  natural  causes  alone,  but  the  believer  may 
assert  it  because  he  rehes  upon  supernatural  causes ;  the  utterances 
of  the  theologians  are  based  upon  fables,  and  theology  is  a  study 
unworthy  the  pursuing,  for  philosophers  are  the  only  sages  and 
the  Christian  law  impedes  the  progress  of  learning :  prayer,  of 
course,  is  unnecessary,  and  sepulture  is  not  worth  consideration  by 
the  wise  man,  but  confession  may  be  practised  to  save  appearances. 
The  Averrhoist  theory  of  the  universe  and  the  celestial  spheres  was 
fully  expressed,  as  well  as  the  controlling  influences  of  the  stars 
upon  human  will  and  fortunes,  for  which,  as  we  have  seen,  Peter  of 
Abano  and  Cecco  d'Ascoli  subsequently  suffered.  In  addition  we 
have  the  speculation  that  with  every  cycle  of  thirty-six  thousand 
years  the  celestial  bodies  returned  to  the  same  relative  positions, 
producing  a  repetition  of  the  same  series  of  events.f 

About  the  same  time  Kobert  Kilwarby,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, together  with  the  Masters  of  Oxford,  condemned  some  errora 
evidently  originating  from  the  same  source,  but  not  asserting  ma^ 
terialisra  in  a  manner  so  absolute,  and  this  condemnation  was  con- 
firmed in  1284  by  Archbishop  Peckham,  but  the  only  punishment 
threatened  was  deposition  for  a  Master,  and  for  a  Eachelor  expul- 
sion with  disability  for  promotion.    These  articles  were  combined 

"  Matt.  Paris  ana.  134S  (p.  415).  —  S,  BonaTenturte  Serm.  de  decem  Prieceptia 
II.  (0pp.  Vcnet.  1584,  U.  017).— D'Argentr6  L 1. 15&-9, 186-88. 
t  D'Argentrfe  1. 1. 1T7-83. 
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with  those  of  Bisliop  Tempier,  and  togetlier  the  collectioii  had  wide 
currency,  as  shown  by  the  number  of  MSS.  containing  it.  That 
the  opinions  thus  condemned  continued  to  be  regarded  as  a  source 
of  real  danger  to  the  Church  is  manifested  by  the  articles  being 
customarily  printed  during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  at 
the  end  of  the  fourth  book  of  the  Sentences,  and  also  in  an  edi- 
tion each  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  Duns  Scotus,  and  Bonaventura,* 

Yet  after  the  deatli  of  Bishop  Tempier  these  articles  aroused 
considerable  complaint  as  interfering  with  freedom  of  discussion, 
and  they  became  the  object  of  no  little  debate.  In  fact,  in  so  long 
a  list  of  errors,  many  of  them  scarce  apprehensible  save  by  the 
scholastic  mind,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  avoid  trenching  upon 
positions  held  to  be  orthodox  in  a  theology  of  which  the  com- 
plexity had  grown  beyond  the  grasp  of  finite  intelligence  and 
finite  memory.  Considerable  trouble  was  occasioned  by  the  fact 
that  some  of  the  articles  assailed  positions  held  by  Thomas  Aqui- 
nas himself;  others  were  attacked  by  William  of  Ockham  and  Jean 
de  PoOly.  IIow  perilous,  indeed,  was  the  position  of  the  theolog- 
ical expert  in  the  war  of  dialectics  is  seen  in  the  case  of  the  Doctor 
Ftmdatiasimus,  Egidio  Colonna,  better  known  as  Egidio  da  Eoma. 
There  was  no  more  earnest  and  active  opponent  of  Averrhoism, 
and  his  list  of  its  errors  long  continued  to  be  the  basis  of  its  con- 
demnation. Yet  he  translated  a  commentary  on  Aristotle,  and  in 
1285  he  was  accused  in  Paris  of  entertaining  some  of  tlie  errors 
condemned  in  1277,  After  considerable  discussion  the  matter  was 
carried  before  the  Holy  See,  and  Honorius  IV.  referred  him  back 
to  the  University  of  Paris  for  sentence.  He  made  bis  peace  so 
effectually  that  Philippe  le  Bel,  whose  tutor  he  had  been,  pre- 
sented him  to  the  great  archbishopric  of  Bourges-f 

At  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  and  the  commencement  of  the 
fourteenth  century  the  principal  figure  in  the  contest  with  Aver- 
rhoes  is  Raymond  Lully — aptly  styled  by  Eenan  the  hero  of  the 
crusade  against  it — but  the  career  of  LuUism  was  so  remarkable 
that  it  must  be  considered  independently  hereafter.  All  efCorts 
failed  to  suppress  a  philosophy  which  offered  such  attractions  to 
the  rising  energies  of  the  human  intellect.    An  avowed  school  of 

•  D'A^entrS  1. 1. 185, 213-13,  334. 

t  D'Argentrfe  1. 1. 214-15, 335-6,— Eenan,  pp.  4G7-70.— Ejmeric.  pp.  333, 341. 
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AveiThoists  arose,  whose  tenets,  introduced  in  the  University  of 
Padua  seemingly  by  Peter  of  Abaiio,  reigned  there  supreme  until 
the  seventeenth  century.  The  University  of  Bologna  likewise 
adopted  them.  Jean  de  Jandun,  the  collaborator  of  Marailio  of 
Padua,  was  a  modified  Avorrhoist,  as  were  "Walter  Burleigh,  Buri- 
dan,  and  the  Ockharaists.  John  of  Baconthorpe,  who  died  in  1346 
as  General  of  the  Carmelites,  rejoiced  in,  the  title  of  Prince  of 
Averrhoists,  and  through  him  the  philosophy  became  traditional 
in  the  Order.  These  men  might  conceal  to  themselves  the  dan- 
gerous irreligion  which  lurked  under  their  cherished  theories,  but 
when  these  spread  among  the  people,  divested  of  the  subtle  dialec- 
tics of  the  schools,  they  developed  into  frank  materialism.  Dante's 
description  of  the  portion  of  hell  whore 

"  Buo  cimitero  da  questa  parte  lianno 
Con  Epicuro  tutti  i  suoi  seguaci 
Clie  ranima  col  corpo  morta.  fauno"  (iNPETtNO,  X.) 
manifests  by  its  occupants  that  Averrhoism  in  its  crudest  form 
was  openly  professed  by  men  high  in  station ;  and  some  proceedings 
of  the  Inquisitions  of  Carcassonne  and  Pamiers  in  the  first  quarter 
of  the  fourteenth  century  indicate  that  even  in  the  lower  strata  of 
society  such  opinions  were  not  uncommon.  The  indignation  of 
Petrarch  shows  us  how  fashionable  and  how  outspoken  by  the 
middle  of  the  century  this  indiScrentism  had  become  in  the  Vene- 
tian provinces,  where  men  did  not  hesitate  to  ridicule  Christ  and 
to  regard  Averrhoes  as  the  fountain  of  wisdom.  In  Florence  the 
tradition  of  the  same  philosophic  contempt  for  dogma  is  indicated 
by  Boccaccio's  story  of  the  Three  Kings,  wherein  Melchisedech  the 
Jew,  by  an  ingenious  parable,  conveys  to  Saladin  the  conclusion 
that  all  three  religions  are  on  the  same  plane,  with  equal  claims 
for  reverence.  In  Spain,  although  philosophy  was  httle  cultivat- 
ed, Morisco  tradition  seems  to  have  kept  Averrhoism  alive.  The 
revolted  nobles  who,  in  1464,  presented  their  complaints  to  King 
Enrique  IV.,  declare  him  suspect  in  the  faith  because  he  keeps 
about  his  person  enemies  of  Catholicism,  and  others  who,  while 
nominally  Christians,  boast  of  their  disbelief  in  the  immortahty  of 
the  soul.*  

•  Eenan,  pp.  816-30,  333,  335,  839, 342,  345-6. —Molinier,  fitudes  sur  quelquea 
MSS.  dea  Bibliothiquea  d'ltalie,  p.  lOS.— Petrarchi  Lib.  Kne  Titulo  Epist.  xnn. 
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Averrhoism  had  thus  fairly  conquered  a  position  for  itself,  and 
it  is  one  of  the  inscrutable  problems  why  the  Inquisition,  so  unre- 
lenting in  its  suppression  of  minor  aberrations,  should  have  con- 
ceded impunity  to  speculations  which  not  only  sapped  the  foun- 
dations of  Christian  faith,  but  by  plain  implication  denied  all  the 
doctrines  on  which  were  based  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  hier- 
archy. Even  the  University  of  Paris,  so  vigilant  in  its  guard 
over  orthodoxy,  seems  during  the  remainder  of  the  fourteenth 
century  to  have  abstained  from  condemning  Averrhoism  and  its 
deductions,  although  there  were  numerous  decisions  against  minute 
errors  of  scholastic  theology.  Yet  to  Gerson  Averrhoes  was  still 
the  most  insolent  adversary  of  the  faith  ;  he  was  the  man  who 
had  condemned  all  religions  as  bad,  but  that  of  the  Christians  as 
worst  of  all,  for  they  daily  ate  their  God  ;  and,  in  the  allegorical 
paintings  of  Orcagna,  Traini,  Taddeo  Gaddi,  and  their  successors, 
Averrhoes  commonly  figures  as  the  impersonation  of  rebellious 
unbelief.* 

It  was  not  tiU  1512  that  Aven-hoism  had  its  first  recorded,  vic- 
tim since  Peter  of  Abano,  in  the  person  of  Hermann  of  Eyswick, 
who,  in  1499,  had  been  condemned  for  teaching  its  materialistic 
doctrines— that  matter  is  uncreated  and  has  existed  with  God  from 
the  beginning,  that  the  soul  dies  with  the  body,  and  that  angels, 
whether  good  or  bad,  are  not  created  by  God.  He  abjured  and 
was  sentenced  to  perpetual  imprisonment,  but  escaped  and  per- 
sisted in  propagating  his  errors.  When  again  apprehended,  in  1512, 
the  inquisitor  at  The  Hague  had  no  hesitation  in  handing  him  over 
as  a  relapsed  to  the  secular  arm,  and  he  was  duly  bumed.f 

In  northern  Europe,  where  scholastic  theology  was  engaged  in 
mortal  combat  with  Humanism,  rigor  like  this  is  to  be  looked  for, 
but  the  case  was  different  in  Italy.  There  letters  had  long  before 
got  the  better  of  faith.  The  infection  of  culture  and  philosophy, 
of  elegant  paganism,  pervaded  all  the  more  elevated  ranks  of  so- 
ciety. A  succession  of  cultured  popes,  who  were  temporal  princes 
rather  than  vicars  of  Christ,  and  who  prided  themselves  on  the 
patronage  of  scholars,  could  turn  aside  from  the  affairs  of  state  to 

Ejusd.  contra  Medicum  Lib.  ii.  (Ed.  Basil.  1581,  p.  1008).— -Decamerone,  Giorn.  I. 
Nov.  3.— Marina,  Thfiorie  dea  Cortfes,  Trad.  Fleury,  Paris,  1833, II,  515. 

•  Gersoa.  sup.  Magnificat.  Tract,  ix.  (Ed.  1489, 8Bf,  91f ).— -Renau,  p.  314. 

+  D'ArgentrS  I.  n.  342.— Alph.  do  Caatro  adv.  HiErescs,  Lib.  ir.  s,  t.  Angelus. 
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stimulate  the  burning  of  miserable  witches,  but  not  to  condemn 
the  errors  of  the  philosophers  who  adorned  their  courts.  If  Rome 
was  to  remain  the  mistress  of  the  world  under  the  New  Learning, 
she  could  not  afford  to  be  relentless  in  repressing  the  aspirations 
and  speculations  of  scholars  and  philosophers.*  The  battle  had 
been  fought  and  lost  over  Lorenzo  Valla.  It  is  true  that  bis  de- 
structive criticism  of  the  Donation  of  Constantine  wag  written,  at 
Kapl^  about  1440,  when  Alfonso  I.  was  in  conflict  with  Eugonius 
IV.  Yet,  as  he  not  only  swept  away  the  foundations  of  the  tem- 
poral power,  but  argued  that  the  papacy  should  be  deprived  of  it, 
the  impunity  which  he  enjoyed  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  free- 
dom of  speech  pennitted  at  the  period.  His  troubles  arose  from 
a  different  cause,  and  even  these  he  would  probably  have  escaped 
but  for  the  quarrelsome  humor  of  the  man,  and  his  unsparing  ridi- 
cule of  the  horrible  jargon  of  the  schools  and  even  of  the  earlier 
Humanists.  He  made  enemies  enough  to  conspire  for  his  ruin  at 
the  court  of  Naples,  where  Alfonso  had  studied  Latin  under  his 
teaching,  and  he  soon  gave  occasion  for  their  attack.  Becoming 
involved  in  a  contest  with  an  ignorant  priest  who  asserted  that 
the  Symbol  was  the  production  of  the  Apostles,  the  discussion 
spread  to  the  authenticity  of  the  communications  between  Christ 
and  King  Abgar  of  Edessa.  Valla  posted  a  list  of  the  proposi- 
tions assailed,  and  hired  a  haU  in  which  to  defend  them  against 
all  comers,  when  his  enemies  procured  from  the  king  a  prohibition 
of  disputation.  Valla  then  posted  on  the  hall-door  a  triumphant 
distich : 

"Bes  pacis  miserans  sternendas  Marte  plmlanges, 
Victoria  cupidum  contiauit  gladium." 

Then  the  Inquisition  interposed,  but  Alfonso  exercised  the  royal 
Neapolitan  prerogative  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  prosecution.  Valla 

"  For  a  luminous  presentation  of  the  influence  of  Humanism  on  tte  policy  of 
tbe  Church  in  the  fifteenth  century,  see  Creighton's  History  of  the  Popes,  II.  833 
aqq.  It  was  one  of  thG  complaints  of  SaTonnroln  that  learning  and  culture  bad 
supplanted  religion  in  the  minds  of  those  to  whom  the  destinies  of  Christianity 
were  confided  until  they  had  become  infidels — "  Vattene  a  Koma  e  per  tutto  il 
Cristianesimo ;  nelle  case  de'  gran  prelati  c  de'  gran  maestri  non  a'  attende  se  non 
a  poesie  e  ad  arte  oratoria. . . .  Essi  hanno  introdotto  fra  noi  !o  festo  del  diarolo ; 
essi  noa  credono  a  Dio,  e  si  fanno  beffe  dei  misteri  della  nostra  religione  "  (Til- 
lari,  Storia  di  Savonarola,  Ed.  1887, 1. 197, 190). 
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being  only  forced  to  make  a  general  declaration,  tliat  lie  believed 
as  Holy  Mother  Cburcb  believed — the  sincerity  of  which  appeared 
when,  attacked  on  a  point  of  dialectics,  he  defended  himself  by 
saying :  "  In.  this,  too,  I  believe  as  Mother  Charch  believes,  though 
Mother  Church  knows  nothing  about  it."  When,  in  1443,  Alfonso 
and  Eugenius  were  reconciled,  Valla  sought  to  go  to  Ilorae,  bat 
was  unable  to  do  so ;  but  when  the  monkish  Eugenius  was  suc- 
ceeded hy  the  humanist  Nicholas  V.,  the  way  was  opened.  Nicho- 
las not  only  welcomed  him,  but  gave  him  a  position  among  the 
papal  secretaries  and  rewarded  his  translation  of  Thucydides  with 
a  gift  of  Ave  hundred  ducats.  Calixtus  III.  provided  him  with 
a  prebend  in  the  pope's  own  church  of  St.  John  Lateran,  and  here 
he  was  honorably  buried.  So  little  reverence,  indeed,  existed  at 
the  time  for  the  most  sacred  subjects  that  jSlneas  Sylvius  relates 
mth  admiration,  as  an  illustration  of  Alfonso's  keenness,  that  when 
he  had  been  wearied  with  a  sermon  by  Fra  Antonio,  a  Sicilian 
Dominican,  on  some  questions  concerning  the  Eucharist,  he  put  to 
the  preacher  the  following  puzzle :  A  man  enclosed  a  consecrated 
host  in  a  vase  of  gold ;  a  month  later,  on  opening  it,  he  found  only 
a  worm ;  tho  worm  could  not  have  been  formed  from  the  pure 
gold,  nor  from  the  accidents  which  were  there,  without  the  subject ; 
it  was  therefore  produced  from  the  body  of  Christ ;  but  from  the 
substance  of  God  nothing  but  God  can  proceed,  therefore  the 
worm  was  God.  In  such  a  spiritual  atmosphere  it  was  in  vain 
that  Lorenzo's  enemy  Poggio,  whom  he  had  mercilessly  ridiculed 
and  abused,  urged  that  his  errors  as  to  tho  nature  of  God  and  the 
vow  of  chastity  should  be  reproved  by  fire  rather  titan  by  argu- 
ment. His  annotations  on  the  New  Testament,  in  which  he  cor- 
rected the  errors  of  the  Vulgate  by  the  aid  of  the  Greek  text,  al- 
though subsequently  put  in  the  index  by  Paul  IV.  in  1559,  was 
not  condemned  at  the  time.  Nicholas  V,  saw  it,  Bessarion  con- 
tributed to  it,  Nicholas  of  Cusa  begged  a  copy  of  it,  and  Erasmus, 
in  1505,  published  it  with  enthusiastic  encomiums,  under  the  pa- 
tronage of  Christopher  Fischer,  papal  prothonotary.  "We  have 
seen  from  Bacon  how  hopelessly  corrupt  the  text  of  the  Vulgate 
had  become ;  Valla's  attempt  to  purify  it  was  warmly  contested, 
but  in  bis  controversy  over  it  with  Poggio  he  won  the  victory, 
and  the  right  to  do  so  was  thenceforth  conceded.* 

*  Laurent.  Valise  in  Douat,  Constant.  Declain.  (Fasciculus  Rer.  Espetondar.  I. 
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After  this,  scholarship,  however  heretical,  had  little  to  fear  in 
Italy ;  and  the  toleration  thus  extended  to  the  most  daring  specu- 
lations offers  abundant  food  for  thought,  when  we  remember  that 
at  this  very  time  the  Franciscans  and  Dominicans  were  tnrbulent- 
ly  endeavoring  to  burn  each  other  over  the  infinitesimal  question 
as  to  whether  the  blood  of  Christ  shed  in  the  Passion  remained 
on  earth  or  not.  It  is  true  that  in  1459  the  Lombard  inquisitor, 
Jacopb  da  Brescia,  condemned  to  degradation  and  perpetual  ira- 
prisomnent  Doctor  Zanino  da  Solcia,  Canon  of  Bergamo,  who  en- 
tertained some  crazy  theories  that  the  end  of  the  world  was  ap- 
proaching, and  that  God  had  created  another  world  populated  by 
human  beings,  so  that  Adam  was  not  the  first  man,  together  with 
some  Averrhoistic  tenets  that  it  was  the  power  of  the  stars,  and 
not  love  for  humanity  that  led  Christ  to  the  cross,  and  that  Christ, 
Moses,  and  JMahomet  governed  manldnd  at  their  pleasure ;  but 


133,  Ed.  1690).— Brtyle,  a.  v.  Faife.— Raynuld.  ana.  1446,  No.  9.— Baratuo  deOrig. 
Offle.  8.  Inq.  p.  307,— Wagen maun,  Real-Encykl.  VIII.  493-3.— Creigliton'B  Hiat. 
of  the  Popes,  II.  340,— .^n.  Sjlv,  Comment,  in  Diet,  ct  Fact,  Alfonsi  Regis  Lib,  I. 
— Erasmi  Epistt.  Lib.  iv.  Ep.  7;  Li)>.  Yn.  Ep,  8. — Reuscb,  Der  IucIbx  der  Ver- 
boteneu  BQcher,  1, 237. 

The  immediate  conviction  wrought  by  Valla's  criticism  of  the  Donation  of 
Constantine  is  bIiowh  in  jEneaa  Sylvius'a  defence  of  tbe  temporal  power,  wliere 
Le  abandons  Constantine  entirely,  basing  the  territorial  claims  of  the  Holy  See 
on  tlie  gifts  of  Charloniagne,  and  its  authority  over  Ivings  on  the  power  of  the 
keys  and  the  lieadsliip  granted  to  Peter  (,^n.  Syivii  Opp,  iaedd.  pp,  571-81). 
Tet  t)ie  Church  soon  rallied  and  renewed  its  claims.  Amaldo  Albertino,  In- 
quisitor of  Valencia,  in  alluding  to  the  Donation  of  Constantine,  says,  in  1333, 
that  Lorenzo  Valla  endeavored  to  dispute  its  trutli,  but  that  every  one  else  ia 
united  in  maintaining  it,  so  that  to  deny  it  is  to  come  near  lieresy  (Arn,  Albov- 
tini  Repetitio  nova,  Valentiw,  1S34,  col.  83-S).  Curiously  enough,  he  adds  that 
it  ia  asserted  in  tbe  bull  ITnam  Sanetam,  which  is  not  the  case  (I.  Extrav.  Com- 
Biuu.  Lib.  I,  Tit.  viii.).  In  fact,  Boniface  VIII,  founded  his  claims  on  Christ,  and 
a  reference  to  Constantine  would  only  weaken  them. 

Valla's  bitter  and  captions  criticisms  provoked  sundry  epigrams  after  bis 

"Nunc  postquam  maucs  defunctus  Valla  petivit, 
Non  andet  Pluto  verba  Latina  loqui, 
Jupiter  bunc  Cfeli  dignatus  parte  fuisset, 
Cenaotem  linguto  sed  temet  esse  suee." 

"  Obe  ut  Valla  silet  solitus  qui  parcero  nulli  oat  1 

Si  quseris  quid  agat  nunc  quoque  mordet  humum." — (Bayle,  1.  c). 
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Pi«s  II.,  in  confirming  the  sentence,  moderated  it  with  the  evident 
purpose  in  due  time  of  remedying  the  over-zeal  of  the  inquisitor. 
He  also  interfered  when  the  Inquisition  liad  condemned  a  high 
official  of  Udine  for  vh'tually  denying  immortaUty  by  asserting 
that  the  blood  is  the  soul :  the  sentence  was  set  aside,  and  the  of- 
fender was  offered  the  easy  opportunity  of  escaping  pun^hment 
as  a  heretic  by  publicly  declaring  this  to  be  an  error,  Pius,  how- 
ever, showed  his  orthodoxy  by  reproving  the  laxity  of  Eugenius 
IV-  in  the  case  of  Braecio  da  Montone,  the  condottiere  lord  of 
Perugia,  an  avowed  infidel,  whose  body,  on  his  death  in  1434  at 
the  siogo  of  Aquila,  was  brought  to  Rome  and  thrust  into  uncon- 
secrated  ground  until  Eugenius  had  it  translated  and  honorably 
buried  in  the  cathedral  of  Perugia.  A  more  typical  case  is  that 
of  Gismondo  Malatesta,  Lord  of  Rimini.  He  was  a  man  of  high 
culture,  and  an  ardent  adept  of  the  new  philosophy,  who  mani- 
fested his  zeal  by  bringing  from  the  Peloponnesus  and  burying 
with  a  laudatory  inscription,  in  the  cathedral  of  Rimini,  GemistiM 
Plethon,  the  half-pagan  founder  of  a  new  philosophical  religion. 
AU  this  might  have  escaped  animadversion  had  not  his  ambition 
led  him  to  extend  his  dominions  at  the  expense  of  papal  territory. 
In  the  quarrel  which  ensued  his  heterodoxy  served  as  a  convenient 
object  of  attack,  and  in  1461  Pius  II.  condemned  him  as  a  heretic 
who  denied  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  in  default  of  his  body 
burned  his  effigy  before  a  Roman  crowd.  So  little  efEect  had  this 
that  the  Venetians  maintained  their  alliance  with  Gismondo,  and 
the  Bishop  of  Treviso  incurred  imminent  risk  of  losing  his  see  by 
reason  of  publishing  the  sentence.  More  efficacious  was  a  crusade, 
in  1463,  under  the  Cardinal  of  Theane  and  Federigo  d'  Urbino, 
when  Gismondo  was  stripped  of  nearly  all  his  possessions  and 
was  forced  to  sue  for  peace.  His  heresy  then  was  so  little  regai'ded 
that  he  was  allowed  to  abjure  by  deputy,  and  was  reconciled  un- 
der the  trifling  penance  of  Friday  fasting  on  bread  and  water.* 

In  fact,  as  Gregory  of  Hoimburg  bitterly  declares,  it  was  safer 
to  discuss  the  power  of  God  than  that  of  the  popes.  This  was 
very  clearly  demonstrated  in  the  persecution  of  the  "  Academy" 

•  Raynald.  arm.  1459,  No.  31 ;  ann.  1461,  No.  9, 10.— jEn.  Sjlrii  0pp.  inedd. 
pp.  433,  G06-7, 5U,  053.— B.  Platinaj  VJt.  Pauli  III.— Craigliton,  Hist,  of  the  Popes, 
n.440;  ni.89. 
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by  Paul  II.  Pius  II.  had  formed  in  the  curia  a  college  of  sixty 
"  abbreviators  "  for  the  expedition  of  papal  briefs,  which  became 
for  the  most  part  a  refuge  for  needy  men  of  letters.  Platina,  the 
papal  biographer,  who  was  one  of  them,  teUs  us  that  it  was  cus- 
tomary among  both  philosophers  and  theologians  to  dispute  about 
the  soul,  the  existence  of  God,  the  soparateU  essences,  and  other 
matters,  and  he  seeks  to  palliate  the  evil  repute  thence  arising  by 
saying  that  people  confounded  search  for  the  truth  with  heretical 
doubt.  The  people  probably  had  ample  cause  for  scandal  in  such 
debates  among  papal  officials,  which  was  not  diminished  when 
Pomponio  Leto  founded  in  honor  of  Plato  an  academy  of  the 
leading  Humanists,  who  bestowed  on  their  leader  tlie  title  of 
Pontifex  Maximus,  offered  sacrifices  on  the  anniversaiy  of  the 
foundation  of  Rome,  and  discarded  their  baptismal  names  in  favor 
of  classical  ones.  Pomponio  himself  would  study  nothing  later 
than  the  golden  age  of  Roman  literature,  thus  dismissing  with  con- 
tempt the  Scriptures  and  the  Fathers,  and  he  daily  knelt  before  an 
altar  dedicated  to  Romulus.  All  this  niight  have  passed  unre- 
preased  had  these  classical  zealots  borne  with  philosophy  the  with- 
drawal of  papal  patronage.  One  of  the  early  acts  of  Paul  II.,  in 
his  effort  to  reform  abuses,  was  the  suppression  of  the  College  of 
Abbreviators  in  consequence  of  ugly  rumors  as  to  the  venality  and 
extortion  of  its  members.  The  men  of  letters,  many  of  whom  had 
purchased  their  positions,  were  indignant  at  this  deprivation  of 
their  means  of  livehhood.  Platina  was  hardy  enough  to  ask  the 
pope  to  have  their  rights  decided  by  the  Auditors  of  the  Rota,  and 
was  refused  with  abundant  emphasis.  He  then  had  the  incredible 
audacity  to  "write  to  Paul  threatening  him  with  an  appeal  to  the 
princes  of  Christendom  to  call  a  council  on  the  subject.  After 
Constance  and  Basle,  the  word  council  was  not  one  to  be  safely 
uttered  within  earshot  of  a  pope ;  Platina  was  promptly  arrested 
on  a  charge  of  high-treason  and  thrown  into  jail,  where  he  lay  in 
chains,  without  fire,  during  four  winter  months,  until  released  on 
the  intercession  of  Cardinal  Gronzaga,  All  this  was  not  likely  to 
create  harmony  between  Paul  and  the  Humanists ;  we  can  readily 
imagine  that  epigrams  and  satires  on  the  pope  were  freely  circu- 
lated and  that  the  breach  grew  mder,  but  the  men  of  letters,  if 
allowed  to  remain  hungry,  were  not  molested  until,  early  in  1468, 
Paul  was  informed  that  the  members  of  the  Academy  were  con- 
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spiring  against  him.  That  a  crazy  admiration  of  antiquity  should 
culminate  in  an.  effort  to  restore  the  liberty  of  Rome  was  liot 
improbable,  and  the  situation  in  Italy  was  such  as  to  render  an 
effort  of  the  kind  abundantly  capable  of  causing  trouble.  Paul 
was  thoroughly  alarmed,  and  at  once  imprisoned  the  suspected 
conspirators.  The  unlucky  Platina,  who  was  one  of  them,  has 
given  us  an  account  of  the  relentless  tortures  to  which,  for  two 
days,  about  twenty  of  them  were  subjected,  wliile  Pomponio,  who 
chanced  to  be  in  Venice,  was  dragged  to  Eome  like  another  Ju- 
gurtha.  No  criminating  evidence  of  treason  was  discovered,  but 
they  were  kept  in  durance  for  a  year,  and,  in  order  to  find  some 
justification  for  the  affair,  which  had  excited  much  comment,  they 
were  accused  of  heresy,  of  disputing  about  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  and  of  venerating  Plato,  It  proves  how  leniently  such  aber- 
rations were  regarded  that  they  were  finally  acquitted  of  all  her- 
esy and  discharged ;  and  that  although  Paul  abolished  the  Acad- 
emy, prohibiting  even  the  mention  of  its  name,  his  successor, 
Sixtus  IV.,  as  a  patron  of  letters,  permitted  its  re-establishment 
and  appointed  Platina  librarian  of  the  Vatican  library  which  he 
founded.* 

The  tolerance  thus  extended  to  the  paganism  of  the  enthusias- 
tic votaries  of  the  K^ew  Learning  produced  a  curious  development 
of  religious  senthnent  among  thorn  as  insidiously  dangerous  to  the 
faith,  except  in  its  lack  of  popular  attractiveness,  as  the  dogmas 
so  ruthlessly  exterminated  by  Peter  Martyr  and  Francois  Borel. 
Marsilio  Ficino,  the  Platonist,  evidently  regarded  himself,  and  was 
regarded,  as  a  champion  of  Christianity  and  a  most  deserving  son 
of  the  Church,  and  yet  he  kept  a  lamp  lighted  in  honor  of  Plato, 
whom  he  repeatedly  declared  to  be  a  G-reek-speaking  Moses.  He 
brought  all  religions  upon  the  same  level.  The  worship  of  the 
pagan  gods  of  antiquity  was  a  worship  of  the  true  God,  and  not, 
as  the  Church  held,  an  adoration  of  demons.     He  found  Para- 

•  Gregor.  Hejmburg.  CoBfut.  Primatus  PapiB  (Paacic.  Rer.  Exputencl.II.  117), 
— B.  Platinte  Vit.  Pauli  II.— Canttl,  I.  186-7, 198. 

Creightou  (Hist,  of  the  Popes,  III.  376  sqq.)  has  printed  from  a  Cambridge 
SIS.  a  curious  correspondence  between  Pomponio,  while  imprisoned  in  the  Castle 
of  Sant' Angelo,  and  bia  jailer,  Rodrigo  deArevaio,  afterwards  Gisbop  of  Zamora. 
It  shows  bow  fragile  was  the  philosophy  of  the  Platoniats  when  esposcd  to  real 
piivationa. 
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diss  ill  the  Elysian  Fields,  and  Purgatory  in  Hades.  Zoroaster, 
Orpheus,  Hermes  Trismegistus,  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Yirgil  were 
prophets  on  whose  evidence  he  relies  to  prove  the  divinity  of 
Christ.  The  Crito  coniirms  the  Evangel  and  contains  the  fonndar 
tion  of  religion.  Even  the  Neo-Platonists,  Plotinus  and  Proclus, 
and  lambhchus,  are  shown  to  have  been  supporters  of  the  faith 
which  they  so  earnestly  combated  while  alive.  For  teachings  far 
less  dangerous  than  this  hundreds  of  men  had  been  forced  to  the 
alternative  of  recantation  or  the  stake,  but  Marsilio  was  honored 
as  a  light  of  his  age.  It  is  true  that  ho  avoided  the  errors  of 
Averrhoism,  but  as  these  wcro  likewise  tolerated  his  impunity  is 
not  to  be  ascribed  to  this.  "While  admitting  the  importance  of 
astrology,  he  held  that  the  stars  have  no  power  of  themselves ; 
they  can  merely  indicate,  and  their  indication  of  the  future  by 
their  regular  revolutions  shows  that  afEairs  are  not  abandoned  to 
chance,  but  are  ruled  by  Providence.  So,  while  human  character 
is  affected  by  the  position  of  the  stars  at  the  hour  of  birth,  it  is 
much  more  the  result  of  heredity  and  training.  Perhaps  the  most 
curious  illustration  which  Marsilio  gives  us  of  the  confusion  and 
upturning  of  religious  ideas  in  the  Renaissance  is  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  Eberhard,  Count  of  "VVirtemberg,  in  which  he  seriously 
proves  that  the  sun  is  not  to  be  woi^bipped  as  God.  In  one 
respect  he  was  more  orthodox  than  most  of  his  brethren  of  the 
New  Learning,  for  he  believed  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and 
maintained  it  in  a  laborious  treatise,  but  he  could  not  convince  his 
favorite  pupil,  Michele  Mercato,  and  made  with  him  a  compact 
that  the  one  dying  first  should  return,  if  there  was  a  future  hfe, 
and  inform  the  other.  One  morning  Mercato  was  awakened  by 
the  tramphng  of  a  horse  and  a  voice  calling  to  him :  on  rushing 
to  the  window  the  liorseraan  shouted,  "  Mercato,  it  is  true !"  Mar- 
siUo  had  that  moment  died.* 

An  exception  to  this  prevalent  tolerance  is  commonly  said  to 

'  Marail.  Ficin.  Epistt.  Libb.  vm.,  xi.,  xn.  (0pp.  Ed.  tS01, 1.  806-7,  931,  946, 
9G3-3) ;  Be  Christ.  Relig.  c.  11, 13, 33, 24,  26  (I,  15, 18,  35,  29) ;  De  Vita  Calitua 
comparanda  Lib.  in.  c  1,  3  (L  B82-B8);  In  Platoncm  (IL  1390};  In  Plotjaum 
c.  6, 7, 13,  IS  (11. 1630-33, 1633, 1636).— Cantil,  L  179. 

Yet  we  find  him  attributing  a  fever  and  diarrhcea  to  thu  influence  of  Saturn 
in  tlie  liouae  of  Cancer,  for  Saturn  bad  been  in  hia  geniture  from  tbe  beginning ; 
and  his  cure  he  ascribes  to  a  vow  made  to  the  Virgin,— Epistt.  0pp.  I.  644, 733. 
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be  found  in  the  case  of  Slatteo  Palmiere  of  Pisa,  reported  to  have 
been  burned  in  1483  for  maintaining  in  his  poem,  the  Cittd  di  Vita, 
that  the  souls  of  men  are  the  angels  who  stood  neutral  in  the 
revolt  of  Satan.  In  reality,  however,  although  the  Inquisition  dis- 
approved his  book,  the  author  was  not  persecuted ;  he  was  honor- 
ably buried  in  Florence,  and  his  portrait  hy  Sandro  Botticelli  was 
placed  over  the  altar  of  San  Pietro  Maggiore.* 

That  it  was  not,  however,  always  safe  to  presume  on  this  favor 
shown  to  humanism  is  evident  by  the  case  of  Giovanni  Pico  della 
Mirandola,  the  wonder  of  his  age,  who  in  1487,  when  but  twenty- 
four  years  old,  published  a  series  of  nine  hundred  propositions 
which  he  offered  to  defend  in  Eome  against  all  comers,  paying 
the  expenses  of  scholars  who  might  travel  for  the  purpose  from 
distant  lands.  The  list  was  virtually  de  omni  sdbili,  comprising 
everything  recognized  as  knowable  in  theology,  philosophy,  and 
science,  even  including  the  mysteries  of  the  East.  It  was  doubt- 
less the  pretentiousness  of  the  young  scholar  ■which  provoked 
enmity  leading  to  animadversion  on  his  orthodoxy,  and  it  was  not 
difficult  in  so  vast  an  array  of  conclusions  to  find  some  thirteen 
which  savored  of  heresy.  To  us  it  might  appear  a  truism  to  say 
that  belief  is  independent  of  volition ;  we  might  hesitate  to  affirm 
positively  whether  Christ  descended  into  heil  personally  or  only 
effectively ;  we  might  even  agree  with  him  that  mortal  sin,  limited 
and  finite,  is  not  to  be  visited  with  chastisement  unlimited  and 
infinite ;  and  we  might  hesitate  to  embark  with  him  in  investigat- 
ing too  narrowly  the  mysteries  of  transubstantiation ;  but  these 
speculative  assumptions  of  the  self-«ufficienfc  thinker  wore  con- 
demned aa  heretical  by  the  theologians  appointed  for  their  exami-. 
nation  by  Innocent  VIII.,  who  quietly  remarked :  "  This  youth 
wishes  to  end  badly,  and  be  burned  some  of  these  days,  and  then 
be  infamous  forever  like  many  another."  Pico  was  urged  to  resist 
and  raise  a  schism,  but  nothing  was  further  from  his  thoughts. 
His  few  remaining  years  were  pa^ed  in  the  assiduous  study  of 
Scripture ;  he  designed,  after  completing  certain  works  in  hand,  to 
wander  barefoot  over  Europe  preaching  Christ ;  then,  changing 
his  purpose,  he  intended  to  enter  the  Dominican  Order,  but  his 
projects  were  cut  short,  at  the  age  of  thirty-two,  by  the  fever 


*  D'ArgentrB  I.  it.  250.— Cantf!,  1. 1 
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which  carried  him  off,  gratified  in  his  last  hours  with  a  vision 
of  the  Virgin.  Such  a  man  was  an  easy  victim ;  the  voluminous 
apolog)'  which  he  wrote  to  explain  his  errors  availed  him  nothing, 
and  he  was  compelled  to  make  a  full  submission,  which  earned 
from  Alexander  VI.,  in  1493,  not  long  before  Pico's  death,  a  bull 
declaring  his  orthodoxy  and  forbidding  the  Inquisition  to  trouble 
him.* 

In  curious  contrast  to  this  exceptional  rigor  was  the  toleration 
manifested  towards  the  Averrhoists.  It  is  true  that  Leo  X.,  in 
the  Council  of  Lateran,  December  21, 1513,  procured  the  conflrmar 
tion  of  a  bull  in  which  he  deplored  the  spread  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  mortality  of  the  soul  and  of  there  being  but  one  soul  common 
to  mankind.  He  also  condemned  the  opinions  which  maintained 
the  eternity  of  the  earth  and  that  the  soul  has  not  the  form  of  the 
body,  and  in  prohibiting  their  teaching  in  the  schools  he  especially 
alluded  to  the  ingenious  device  adopted  by  professors  of  arguing 
against  them  so  equivocally  as  to  lead  to  the  conviction  of  their 
truth.  In  1518,  moreover,  when  commissioning  Master  Leonardo 
Crivelli  as  Inquisitor-general  of  Lombardy,  he  calls  his  appointee's 
special  attention  to  those  who  seek  to  know  more  than  it  is  well 
to  know,  and  who  think  iH  of  the  Holy  See ;  these  he  is  to  repress 
with  the  free  use  of  torture,  incarceration,  and  other  penalties,  and 
to  pay  over  their  confiscated  property  to  the  papal  camera,  no 
matter  of  what  condition  or  dignity  they  might  be.  Yet  debates 
on  points  of  Averrhoistic  philosophy  were  the  favorite  amusement 
of  the  serai-pagan  philosophers  who  gathered  in  Leo's  court,  and 
who  deemed  that  all  that  was  necessary  to  preserve  them  from 
the  Inquisition  was  to  present  arguments  on  both  sides,  pronounce 
the  questions  insoluble  to  human  reason,  and  conclude  with  a  hypo- 
critical submission  to  the  Church.  Such  was  the  device  of  Pora- 
ponazio  (1473-1525),  under  whom  Averrhoism  became  more  popu- 
lar than  ever,  although  he  ridiculed  Averrhoes  and  called  himself 
an  Alexandrian,  from  Alexander  of  Aphrodisias,  the  Aristotelian 
commentator,  from  whom  Averrhoes  had  derived  much.  Pom- 
ponazio  invented  the  dUemma,  "  If  the  three  religions  are  false,  aU 
men  are  deceived :  if  only  one  is  true,  the  majority  of  men  are 

'  J.  Pic.  Mirand.  Vita,  Conclnsiones,  Apologia,  Alexand.  PP.  VI.  Bull.  Omnium 
Catholicor.  (0pp.  Basil.  1S73).     Cf.  CantQ,  L  185. 
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deceired."  He  argued,  "If  there  is  a  will  superior  to  mine,  why 
should  I  be  responsible  for  my  acts  and  deeds  ?  Now  a  will,  a 
superior  order  exists,  therefore  all  that  happens  must  be  in  accord- 
ance with  a  preordained  cause  :  whether  I  do  right  or  wrong  there 
is  neither  merit  nor  sin."  In  his  treatise  De  Incantcaionihtw  he 
argued  away  all  miracles.  The  bones  of  a  dog  would  eifect  cures 
as  readily  as  the  relies  of  a  saint  if  the  patient's  imagination  enter- 
tained the  same  belief  in  them.  Like  Peter  of  Abano,  moreover, 
he  held  that  everything  is  according  to  the  order  of  nature ;  revo- 
lutions of  empires  and  religions  follow  the  course  of  the  stars ; 
thaumaturgists  are  but  skilful  physicists  who  foresee  the  occult 
influences  at  work  and  profit  by  the  suspension  of  ordinary  laws 
to  found  new  religions ;  when  the  influences  cease,  miraclas  cease, 
religions  decay,  and  incredulity  would  triumph  if  renewed  con- 
junctions of  the  planets  did  not  cause  fresh  prodigies  and  new 
thaumaturgists.  AU  this  was  far  worse  than  anything  for  which 
Cecco  dAscoli  suffered,  but  Pomponazio  escaped  his  fate  by  cau- 
tiously excepting  the  Christian  faith,* 

In  fact,  the  only  work  -which  gave  him  serious  trouble  was  hia 
treatise  De  hrvmortalitate  Animw,  ivritten  after  the  Lateran  de- 
nunciation, in  1516,  which  Prierias  informs  us  ought  rather  to 
have  been  entitled  "iJe  MorfaUtate.''  In  this  it  is  true  that  he 
rejects  the  Averrhoist  theory  of  a  universal  intelligence  as  unwor- 
thy of  refutation  through  its  monstrous  and  unintelligible  fatuity ; 


'  ConciL  Lateran.  V.  Soss.  viii.  (Harduin.  IX.  1719).— Eipoll  IV.  373.--Renan, 
pp,  53,  363.— P.  Pompoaatii  Tract,  de  Immort.  Aniram  c.  xiv.— Cnnttl,  I.  170-81. 
— Bayle,  s.  v.  Pmnponaee,  Note  D 

Tlie  device  by  wliicli  pUilosopliera  eaajped  rciponsibiiity  fi  r  tlicir  pluloTOphy 
ia  illustrated  by  the  concluding  nord?  of  Agoatino  Nifos  treatise  De  Galo  U 
Mundo,  in  1314 :  "la  q«n  OJiimbUB  pnteat  me  omnia  case  locutum  ut  plijlosophum 
qute  vero  viderentur  Sanctcp  B  mana5  Eceltaio:  dissonira  lUico  roiocamus, 
HEserentea  eo  incmia  noatra  pioficisci  non  autcm  a  militia  qinro  noatria  Las 
interprffitationea  omnes  et  quascunque  alias  in  quibusvis  libns  ediiis  Sanctis 
RomaniB  Bcclesise  aubraittimus 

And  ao  Mavsilio  Ficiuo—  Nos  lutpm  m  omnibua  qa-v  acribimus  citenua 
affirmari  a  nobis  aliisque  volumua  quatenua  Cbristianorum  thcologorum  con 
cilioTideatur" — De  Immort  Aniuite  Lib  xmh  e  5 

Pomponazio  winds  up  hia  treatise  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul  with 
"  Hsec  itaqiie  sunt  qute  niihi  in  hao  matciia  dicenda  videntur.  Semper  tamen  ia 
hoc  et  in  aliis  subjiciendo  scdi  Apostolica! "— De  Immort.  Aiiitnai  c.  xv. 
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but,  after  stating  the  various  arguments  for  and  against  immor- 
tality, with  an  evident  bearing  towards  the  latter,  he  smns  up  by- 
declaring  the  problem  to  be  "  neutral,"  Uke  that  of  the  eternity  of 
the  earth ;  there  are  no  natural  reasons  proving  the  soul  either  to 
be  immortal  or  mortal,  but  God  and  Scripture  assort  immortahty, 
and  therefore  reasons  proving  mortality  must  be  false.  He  evi- 
dently seeks  to  iadieate  that  unmortality  is  a  matter  of  faith,  and 
not  of  reason ;  and  he  even  goes  so  far  as  to  attribute  much  of  the 
popular  belief  in  departed  spirits  and  in  visions  to  the  frauds  of 
coiTupt  priests,  examples  of  which  he  says  were  not  uncommon  at 
the  time.  The  thin  veil  thus  cast  over  its  infidelity  did  not  save 
the  book  in  Venice,  where  the  patriarch  had  it  publicly  burned, 
and  wrote  to  Cardinal  Eembo  to  have  it  condemned  in  Kome. 
Bembo  read  it  with  gusto,  pronounced  it  conformable  with  the 
faith,  and  gave  it  to  the  Master  of  the  Sacred  Palace,"who  reached 
the  same  opinion.  The  hitter's  successor  in  office,  however,  Prie- 
rias,  was  less  indulgent.  In  his  treatise  on  witches  (1531)  he  de- 
clares that  the  example  of  the  Venetians  ought  to  be  everywhere 
followed,  while  his  elaborate  argumentation  to  prove  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  and  that  the  souls  of  brutes  are  not  the  same  as 
those  of  men,  shows  how  widespread  were  irreligious  opinions, 
and  how  freely  the  questions  were  debated  at  the  time.  This  is 
further  illustrated  in  the  confession  of  Eugenio  Tarralba  before 
the  Spanish  Inquisition  ia  1528,  when,  he  testified  that  as  a  youth 
he  had  studied  in  Eome,  where  his  three  masters,  Mariana,  Avaa- 
selo,  and  Maguera,  all  taught  him  that  the  soul  was  mortal,  and 
he  was  unable  to  answer  their  arguments.* 

Pomponazio  did  not  remain  unanswered.  In  1492  Agostino 
Nifo,  professor  at  Padua,  in  his  work  De  Intellectu  et  Dmmonibus, 
had  contended  for  the  Averrhoist  theory  of  the  unity  of  intelli- 
gence ;  a  single  intellect  pervades  the  universe,  and  modifies  all 
things  at  its  wiU.  He  had  already  had  trouble  with  the  Domin- 
icans, and  this  gave  them  the  advantage ;  it  would  have  fared 
ill  with  him  had  not  Pietro  Barozzi,  the  enlightened  Bishop  of 
Padua,  saved  him,  and  induced  him  to  modify  his  teachings.  De- 
spite his  philosophy,  he  was  a  skilful  courtier,  and  became  a  favor- 

*  P.  Pomponatii  Tract,  de  luimort.  AuimEe  c.  it.,  yili,,  xiv.,  xiv. — Prieriat.  de 
Sti'igimagar.  Lib,  i.  c,  iv.,  v.— Llorente,  Hist,  de  Tlnq.  d'Bspagne,  cli.  xv.  Art.  ii. 
No.  4. 
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ite  with  Leo  X.,  who  made  him  count  of  tho  palace,  and  paid 
him  to  prove  against  Pomponazio  that  Aristotle  maintained  the 
immortality  of  the  soul.  He  became  the  accepted  interpreter  of 
Averrhoes  throughout  Italy,  and  his  mitigated  Averrhoism  re- 
mained the  doctrine  taught  at  Padua  during  the  remainder  of 
the  century.* 

It  was  impossible  that  the  ministers  of  tho  Church  should  es- 
cape the  contagion  of  this  fasliionable  infidelity,  however  little,  in 
their  worldly  self-seeking,  they  might  trouble  themselves  about 
the  theories  of  Averrhoism.  In  his  sermons  on  Ezekiel,  in  the 
Lent  of  1497,  Savonarola  describes  the  priests  of  tho  period  as 
slaying  the  souls  of  their  flocks  by  their  wicked  example ;  their 
worship,  he  says,  is  to  spend  the  night  ivith  strumpets  and  the 
day  in  singing  in  the  choir ;  the  altar  is  their  shop ;  they  openly 
assert  that  the  world  is  not  raled  by  the  providence  of  God,  but 
that  everything  is  the  result  of  chance,  and  that  Christ  is  not  in  the 
Eueharist.f  It  was  no  wonder,  tiien,  that  the  more  thoughtful  of 
the  laity,  conscious  of  the  evils  of  the  dominant  faith,  and  yet 
powerless,  under  the  watchful  eye  of  the  Inquisition,  to  apply  a 
corrective  short  of  indifferentism  or  practical  atheism;  striving 
helplessly  for  something  better  than  they  saw  around  them,  and 
yet  unable  to  release  the  primal  principles  of  Christianity  from  the 
incrustations  of  scholastic  theology,  should  find  their  only  refuge 
in  these  philosophical  speculations  which  virtually  reduced  Chris- 
tianity to  nothingness.  Had  not  the  Kef ormation  come,  the  cult- 
ore  of  Europe  would  inevitably  have  been  atheistic,  or  devoted 
to  sublimated  de^m,  scarce  distinguishable  from  atheism.  The 
Church  would  permit  no  dissidence  within  its  pale,  and  yet  was 
singularly  tolerant  of  tht^e  aberrations  of  the  fashionable  Human- 
ism. It  persecuted  the  Fraticelli  who  dared  to  uphold  the  i>overty 
of  Christ,  yet  it  allowed  the  paganism  of  the  revived  Hellenism  to 
be  disseminated  almost  without  interference.  Occasionally  some 
zealous  Dominican,  eager  to  defend  the  inspired  doctrines  of  the 
Angelic  Doctor,  would  threaten  trouble,  and  would  bum  a  too 
daring  book,  but  the  author  could  readily  find  protectors  high  in 
the  Church,  some  Barozzi  or  Bembo,  who  conjured  the  storm. 


■  Rtnan,  pp.  867-73.— Cantil,  I.  183. 
t  Viliari,  Frit  Girolamo  Savonnrola,  Ed.  18S7,  T.  II.  p.  3. 
III.— 37 
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The  Eeformation  served  a  double  purpose  in  checking  this  ten- 
dency to  dangerous  speculation.  It  destroyed  the  hard-and-fast 
lines  of  the  rigid  scholastic  theology,  and  gave  to  active  intellects 
a  wide  field  for  discussion  within  the  limits  of  the  Christian  faith. 
The  assaulla  of  Luther  and  Melauchthon  and  Oalviii  were  not  to  be 
met  with  the  dialectics  of  the  schools,  but  with  a  freer  and  wider 
scope  of  reasoning.  The  worn-out  debates  over  Aristotle  and 
Alexander  and  AVerrhoes,  over  Nominalism  and  Eealism,  were 
replaced  with  new  systems  of  Scriptural  exegesis  and  an  earnest 
inquiry  into  man's  place  in  the  universe  and  his  relations  to  his 
fellows  and  to  his  God.  Then  the  countcr-Eeformation  aroused  a 
zeal  which  could  no  longer  tolerate  the  philosophical  quodhbets 
leading  to  speculations  adverse  to  the  received  faith.  Servetus  and 
Giordano  Bruno  belong  to  a  period  beyond  our  present  limits,  but 
their  fate  shows  how  Kttle  either  Protestant  or  Catholic,  in  the 
fierce  strife  which  enkindled  such  uncompromising  ardor,  were 
disposed  to  listen  to  philosophical  discussions  upon  religious  beliefs. 


e  leaving  this  branch  of  our  subject  we  must  recur  to  the 
curious  episode  of  the  career  of  Eaymond  LuUy,  the  Doctor  lUu- 
mmatiis,  of  whom  Padre  Feyjoo  truly  says,  "  Eaymond  LuUy, 
looked  upon  from  every  side,  is  a  very  problematical  object.  Some 
make  him  a  saint,  others  a  heretic;  some  a  most  learned  man, 
others  an  ignoramus ;  some  regard  him  as  illuminated,  others  as 
hallucinated ;  some  attribute  to  him  a  knowledge  of  the  trans- 
mutation of  metals,  others  deny  it ;  finally,  some  applaud  his  Ars 
Magna,  others  depreciate  it."  * 

This  enigmatical  being  was  born  in  Pabna,  the  capital  of  Ma^ 
jorea,  January  25,  1235.  Sprung  from  a  noble  family,  he  was 
bred  in  the  royal  court,  where  he  rose  to  the  post  of  seneschal. 
He  married  and  had  children,  but  followed  a  gay  and  dissolute 
career  until,  like  Peter  "Waldo  and  Jacopono  da  Todi,  he  was  sud- 
denly converted  by  an  experience  of  the  nothingness  of  hfe.  He 
was  madly  in  love  with  Leonor  del  Castello,  and  his  reckless  tem- 
per manifested  itself  by  pursuing  her  on  horseback  into  the  church 
of  Santa  Eulaha  during  a  Sunday  service,  to  the  great  scandal  of 
priest  and  congregation.    To  rid  herself  of  such  importunate  pnr- 


*  Cartas  de  D.  Fr.  Feyjoo,  Carta  sxn.  (T.  I.  p.  1 
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suit,  Leonor,  with,  consent  of  her  hasbantl,  exhibited  to  him  her 
bosom,  which  was  ravaged  by  a  foul  and  mortal  cancer.  The 
shock  brought  to  hhn  so  profound  a  recognition  of  the  vanity  of 
earthly  things  that  he  renounced  the  world  and  distributed  his 
wealth  in  charity,  after  making  provision  for  his  family ;  and  the 
same  indomitable  ardor  which  had  rendered  him  extravagant  in  his 
pleasures  sustained  him  to  the  end  in  his  new  vocation.  Thence- 
forth he  devoted  his  life  to  the  rescue  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  to 
the  conversion  of  the  Jews  and  Saracens,  and  to  the  framing  of  a 
system  which  should  demonstrate  rationally  the  truth  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  and  thus  overcome  the  Averrhoism  in  which  ho  recog- 
nized its  most  dangerous  adversary.* 

Ten  years  or  more  were  spent  in  preparation  for  this  new 
career.  We  hear  of  a  pilgrimage  to  Compostella  in  1266,  and  of 
his  retirement  to  the  Monte  de  Kanda,  near  Palraa,  in  12T5.  He 
was  so  ignorant  of  letters  that  he  was  not  even  acquainted  with 
Latin,  the  key  to  all  the  knowledge  of  the  age.  This  he  studied,  and 
also  Arabic,  from  a  Saracen  slave  purchased  for  the  purpose,  and 
the  earnest  labors  of  an  indefatigable  mind  can  account  for  the 
enormous  stores  of  learning  which  he  subsequently  displayed ;  so 
wonderful  that  to  his  followers  they  appeared  necessarily  the 
result  of  inspiration.  In  his  retreat  on  Monte  de  lUnda,  where 
he  conceived  his  Ars  UniversaUs,  he  is  said  to  have  had  repeated 
visions  of  Christ  and  the  Virgin,  which  illuminated  his  mind ;  and 
the  mastic-tree  under  which  he  habitually  wrote  bore  testimony 
to  the  miracle,  in  its  leaves  inscribed  with  Latin,  Greek,  ChaJdee, 
and  Arabic  characters.  It  continued  to  put  forth  such  leaves.  In 
the  seventeenth  century  Vicente  Mut  vouches  for  the  fact,  and 
says  he  has  some  of  them,  while  "VYadding  tells  us  that  in  his  time 
they  were  carried  to  Rome,  where  they  excited  much  wonder. 
Wben  his  work  was  completed  an  angel  in  the  guise  of  a  shep- 
herd appeared,  who  kissed  the  book  many  times,  and  predicted 
that  it  would  prove  an  invincible  weapon  for  the  faith-f 

Emerging  from  his  retreat,  for  forty  years  he  led  a  wandering 


'  Historia  General  do  Mallorca,  III.  40-3  (Palma,  1841),— Pc lay o,  Hctero- 
dosos  EspaSoles,  I.  514-15.— Nic.  Anton.  Bibl.  Hispan.  Lib.  ix,  c.  iii.  No.  73, 

t  Mariana,  Hist  de  Espaaa,  Lib.  xv.  c.  4. — Hist.  Gen.  de  lilallorca,  I,  GOl,  III. 
44-0.— Nic  Anton.  1.  c.  Ko.  74,— Wadding,  ann.  1375,  No.  13. 
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life  of  incessant  activity,  now  stimulating  popes  and  kings  to  re- 
newed crusades,  or  to  found  colleges  of  the  Oriental  tongues  to 
aid  in  missionary  labors,  now  pouring  forth  volume  after  volume 
with  incredible  fecundity,  now  disputing  and  teaching  against 
Averrhoism  at  Montpellier,  Paris,  and  elsewhere,  and  now  ventur- 
ing himself  among  the  infidel  to  spread  among  them  the  light  of 
Christianity,  In  any  one  of  these  fields  of  action  his  labors  would 
seem  enough  to  exhaust  the  energies  of  an  ordinary  man.  While 
on  his  way,  in  1311,  to  the  Council  of  Vienne,  with  projects  for 
founding  schools  of  Oriental  tongues,  for  uniting  in  one  all  the 
military  Orders,  for  a  holy  war  against  the  infidel,  for  suppressing 
Averrhoism,  and  for  teaching  his  art  in  all  universitira,  he  summed 
up  his  life :  "  I  was  married  and  a  father,  sufficiently  rich,  worldly, 
and  licentious.  For  the  honor  of  God,  for  the  pubhc  weal,  and 
for  the  advancement  of  the  faith  I  abandoned  all.  I  learned 
Arabic,  and  I  have  been  repeatedly  among  the  Saracens  to  preach 
to  them,  where  I  have  been  beaten  and  imprisoned.  Por  forty-five 
years  1  have  labored  to  excite  the  rulers  of  the  Church  and  the 
princes  of  Christendom  for  the  public  good.  Now  I  am  old,  I  am 
poor,  and  I  still  have  the  same  purpose,  which,  with  the  help  of 
God,  I  will  retain  till  I  die."  At  Vienne  his  only  success  was  in 
obtaining  a  decree  founding  schools  of  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Chal- 
dee  in  the  papal  court  and  in  the  Universities  of  Paris,  Oxford, 
Bologna,  and  Salamanca.  Thence  he  went,  for  the  second  time, 
to  Algiers,  where,  at  Bugia,  he  made  many  converts,  until  thrown 
into  prison  and  starved ;  then  he  was  released  and  ordered  out  of 
the  country,  but  continued  proselyting.  With  wonderful  forbear- 
ance the  Moors  contented  themselves  with  placing  him  on  board 
a  ship  bound  for  Genoa,  and  warning  him  not  to  return.  Ship- 
wrecked in  sight  of  land,  he  saved  his  life  by  swimming,  but  lost 
bis  books.  Determined  to  win  the  palm  of  martydom,  in  August, 
1314,  he  again  embarked  at  Palma  for  Bugia.  Promptly  recog- 
nized, he  was  thrown  into  jail,  beaten,  and  starved ;  but  in  prison  he 
continued  to  preach  to  his  feUow-captives,  until  the  Moors,  finding 
him  unconquerable,  took  him  out,  June  30, 1315,  and  stoned  him. 
Some  Genoese  merchants  about  to  sail  carried  his  yet  breathing 
body  on  hoard  their  ship  and  laid  their  course  for  Genoa,  but  to 
their  surprise  found  themselves  at  the  entrance  of  the  port  of 
Palma.    In  vain  they  endeavored  to  leave  the  spot  till,  recognizing 
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the  ■will  of  Heaven,  they  carried  the  body  ashore.  Immediately  it 
shone  in  miracles,  and  the  cult  of  the  martyr  began.  In  1448  a 
splendid  ehapel  was  erected  in  his  honor  in  the  church  of  the 
Franciscans,  of  which  Order  he  was  a  Tertiary,  and  another  one 
was  dedicated  to  him  in  the  begianing  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
In  1487  his  bones  were  deposited  in  a  richly  carved  alabaster  urn, 
standing  in  a  niche  in  the  church-wall  over  an  elaborate  sepulchral 
monument,  where  they  still  remain.* 

Slender  were  the  results  acliieved  at  the  moment  by  the  self- 
devotion  of  this  noble  and  indefatigable  intellect.  Averrhoism 
continued  to  gain  strength,  the  Christian  princes  could  not  be 
stimulated  to  a  new  crusade,  the  conversion  of  Jew  and  infidel 
made  no  progress,  and  the  only  reward  of  iabor  so  strenuous  and 
so  prolonged  were  Oriental  schools  estabhshed  in  Majorca  and 
Sicily,  and  the  foundation  of  others  commandetl  by  the  Council  of 
Vienne.  Yet  the  prodigious  literary  activity  of  Lully  left  behind 
him  a  mass  of  writings  destined  to  exercise  no  little  influence  on 
succeeding  generations.  He  was  perhaps  the  most  voluminous 
author  on  record.  Juan  Llobet,  who  in  the  middle  of  tlie  fifteenth 
century  taught  the  Art  of  Lully  in  the  University  of  Palraa,  had 
read  five  hundred  of  his  books;  some  authors  assert  that  their 
total  njimber  reached  a  thousand,  others  three  thousand.  Many 
have  been  lost,  many  spurious  ones  have  been  attributed  to  hira, 
and  the  bibliography  of  his  works  is  hopelessly  confused ;  but 
Nicolas  Antonio,  after  careful  sifting,  gives  the  titles  of  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty-one  which  may  safely  be  ascribed  to  him.  Of 
these  there  are  sixty-one  on  the  art  of  learning  and  general  sub- 
jects, four  on  grammar  and  rhetoric,  fifteen  on  logic,  twenty-one 
on  philosophy,  five  on  metaphysics,  thirteen  on  various  sciences- 
astrology,  geometry,  pohtics,  war,  the  quadrature  of  the  circle,  and 
the  art  of  knowing  G-od  through  grace-— seven  on  medicine,  four  on 
law,  sixty-two  on  spiritual  contemplation  and  other  rehgious  sub- 
jects, six  on  homiletics,  thirteen  on  Antichrist,  the  acquisition  of 
the  Holy  Land,  and  other  miscellaneous  subjects,  forty-six  contro- 
versial works  against  Saracens,  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Averrhoists, 
and  sixty-four  on  theology,  embracing  the  most  abstruse  points, 

"  'Wadding,  ann.  1393.  No.  3 ;  anu.  1315,  No.  3,  5.— C.  1  Clement,  v.  1.— Nic. 
Anton.  1.  c  No.  76.— Hist  Gen.  de  MiiUorca,  II.  1058-0, 1003 ;  IIL  64-5,  73, 
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and  religious  jjoetry.  The  great  collective  edition  of  his  works 
printed  in  Mainz  from  1721  to  1742  forma  ten  folios.  Like  all 
other  great  scholars  of  his  day,  hia  name  was  a  convenient  one  to 
afBx  to  books  on  alchemy  and  magic,  but  aU  such  are  supposititious. 
His  reputation  as  an  alchemist  is  seen  in  the  tradition  that  in  Eng- 
land he  made  six  million  gold  florins,  and  gave  them  to  the  king 
to  stimulate  him  to  a  crusade,  but  his  own  opinion  of  alchemy  is 
expressed  in  a  passage  of  his  Ars  Maffim:  "Each  element  has  ite 
own  peculiarities  so  that  one  species  cannot  be  transmuted  to  an- 
other, wherefore  the  alchemists  grieve  aud  have  occasion  to  weep," 
and  in  other  ec[ually  outspoken  expressions.* 

Yov  our  purpose  we  need  consider  but  one  phase  of  his  marvel- 
lous productiveness.  In  the  solitude  of  Monte  de  Eanda  he  con- 
ceived the  Art  which  passes  by  his  name— a  method  in  which,  by 
diagrams  and  symbols,  the  sublimest  truths  of  theology  and  plii- 
losophy  can  be  deduced  and  memorized.  Of  this  the  Ars  Brevis 
is  a  compend,  while  the  Ars  Magna  describes  it  in  greater  detaU. 
and  proceeds  to  build  upon  it  a  system  of  the  universe.  As  the 
product  of  a  man  untinctured  with  culture  tiU  after  the  age  of 
thirty  it  is  a  wonderful  performance,  revealing  a  familiar  acquaint- 
ance with  all  the  secrets  of  the  material  and  spiritual  worlds,  the 
powers,  attributes,  motives,  and  purposes  of  God  and  his  creatures 
logically  deduced,  which  the  LuUists  might  well  hold  to  he  in- 
spired. This  Art  he  himself  taught  at  Montpehier  and  Paris,  and 
in  1309  forty  members  of  the  latter  tlniversity  joined  in  a  cordial 
recommendation  of  it  as  useful  and  necessary  for  the  defence  of 
the  faith.  At  home  it  had  great  and  enduring  vogue,  Eavored 
by  successive  monarchs,  it  was  taught  in  the  Universities  of  Ara- 
gon  and  Valencia.  In  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  the 
Estudio  Lulhano  was  founded  at  Palma,  suhsquently  enlarged  into 
the  XJniversidad  Lulhana,  where  the  tradition  of  his  teaching  was 
preserved  almost  to  our  own  days.  Cardinal  Ximenes  was  its 
great  admirer ;  Angelo  Politiano  says  that  to  it  he  owed  his  abil- 
ity to  dispute  on  any  subject;   Jean  Eabre  d'Etaples  prized  it 


•  Nic.  Anton.  1.  c.  No.  87-154.— Hist,  Gen.  de  Mall  HI.  G8,  70,  08-8.— R. 
LuUii  Art.  Mag.  P.  ix.  c.  53  (0pp.  Ed.  Argentorati,  1651,  p.  438). 

For  an  account  of  LuUj's  poetical  workB,  see  Chatianeau  (Vaissette,  ^d. 
Privat,  s.  879). 
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highly,  as  hkewise  did  other  men  of  note.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
was  condemned  by  Gerson  and  its  use  forbidden  in  the  University 
of  Paris ;  it  was  ill  thought  of  by  Cornehus  Agrippa  and  Jerome 
Cardan ;  and  Mariana  tolls  ns  that  in  his  time  many  considered 
it  useless  and  even  harmful,  while  others  praised  it  as  a  gift  from 
heaven  to  remedy  ignorance,  and  in  1586  its  use  was  prohibited 
in  the  University  of  Valencia.* 

In  this  and  in  many  of  his  other  worlis  Lully's  object  was  to 
prove  by  logical  processes  of  thought  the  truths  of  Christianity 
and  the  positions  of  theology.  "We  have  already  seen  how  the 
Church  recognized  the  risk  involved  in  this  and  forbade  it,  and 
Lully  felt  that  he  was  treading  on  dangerous  ground.  He  there- 
fore lost  no  opportunity  of  declaring  that  faith  is  superior  to  rea- 
son, and  that  they  were  mistaken  who  held  that  faith  proved  by 
reason  lost  its  merit.  Devoting  his  life  to  combating  Avorrboism 
and  converting  the  infidd,  he  liad  felt  that  Christianity  could  only 
be  spread  by  argument— that  to  convert  men  ho  had  to  convince 
them.  Without  this  the  work  must  stop,  and  he  urged  that  the 
heathen  might  logically  complain  of  God  if  it  were  impossible  to 
convince  their  reason  of  the  truth.f  It  was  the  same  effort  as 
that  made  two  centuries  later  by  Savonarola  in  his  Onids  I'rium- 
phus,  to  combat  the  increduhty  of  the  later  Averrhoists  and  of 
the  Renaissance. 

The  result  showed  the  danger  which  lurked  in  his  single- 
minded  efforts.  As  his  reputation  spread  and  his  disciples  multi- 
phed,  Nicholas  Eymerich,  the  Inquisitor  of  Aragon,  to  whom  I 
have  so  often  had  occasion  to  refer,  undertook  to  condemn  his 
memory.  Perhaps  among  the  Lullists  there  were  men  whose  zeai 
outran  their  discretion.  Eymerieli  speaks  of  one,  named  Pedro 
Eoseli,  whose  en'ors  are  a  curious  echo  of  the  Joaehites  and  Oli- 
vists,  for  he  taught  that,  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Old  Testament  was 
attributable  to  the  Father  and  that  of  the  New  to  the  Son,  so  was 
that  of  Lully  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  that  in  the  time  of  Antichrist 


'  Hist.  Gen.  dc  Mall.  HI.  71,  7S.— Pclayo,  I.  530,  535,  53T,  539.— Nic.  Anton. 
1.  c.  Ko.  83.— Gersoni  Epist.  art.  Bact.  Cartliua;  Ejuail.  De  Exam.  Doctr.  P.  n. 
Consid,  1. — Corn.  Agrippte  de  Vanitate  Scient.  c.  9. — Ilicvon.  Ciwdaii.  de  Subtil. 
Rer,  Lib.  xv. — Mariana,  Lib.  xv.  c.  4. 

t  Pelayo,  L  519-33.— K.  Lullii  Lamentat.  Philosopli. 
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all  theologians  would  apostatize,  when  the  LuUists  would  convert 
the  world,  and  all  theology  but  that  of  their  master  would  dis- 
appear. Perhaps  also,  Eymerich,  as  a  Dominican,  was  eager  to 
attack  one  in  whom  the  ^Franciscans  gloried  as  one  of  their  great- 
est sons.  Doubtless,  too,  there  is  truth  in  the  assertion  of  the  Lul- 
lists  that  their  defence  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  rendered 
Eymerich  desirous  of  suppressing  them.  Be  this  as  it  may,  in  a 
mass  of  writings  e]nbracing  every  conceivable  detail  of  doctrine 
and  faith,  set  forth  with  logical  precision,  it  was  not  diificult  for 
an  expert  to  find  points  liable  to  characterization  as  errors.  A 
royal  privilege  for  the  teaching  of  Lullism,  issued  by  Pedro  IV. 
in  1369,  shows  that  alreatly  opposition  had  been  aroused,  and  in 
1371  Eymerich  went  to  Avignon,  where  he  obtained  from  Greg- 
ory XI.  an  order  for  the  examination  of  LuUy's  irritings.  On  his 
return  the  king  peremptorily  forbade  the  pubhcation  of  the  papal 
mandate,  but  the  irrepressible  inquisitor  in  1374  sent  twenty  of  the 
inculpated  books  to  Gregory,  and  in  1376  he  had  the  satisfaction 
of  exhibiting  a  buU  reciting  that  these  works  had  been  carefully 
investigated  by  the  Cardinal  of  Ostia  and  twenty  theologians,  who 
had  found  in  them  two  hundred  (or,  according  to  Eymerich,  five 
hundred)  errors  manifestly  heretical.  As  the  rest  of  LuUy's  writ- 
ings must  presumably  be  erroneous,  the  Archbishop  of  Tarragona 
was  ordered  to  cause  all  of  them  to  be  surrendered  and  sent  to 
Rome  for  examination.  Then  King  Pedro  again  interposed,  and 
asked  the  pope  to  have  any  further  proceedings  carried  on  in  Bar- 
celona, as  Lully's  works  were  mostly  in  Catalan,  and  could  best  be 
understood  there.* 

Eymerich  triumphed  for  a  time,  and  in  his  JXrectornmi  Irv- 
qi.mitormn  he  gives  fuU.  rein  to  his  hatred.  Lully,  he  says,  was 
taught  his  doctrine  by  the  devil,  but,  to  avoid  prolixity,  he  enu- 
merates only  a  hundred  of  the  five  hundred  errors  conderoned  by 
Gregory.  Some  of  these  trench  on  mystic  iUuminism,  others  are 
merely  extravagant  modes  of  putting  ordinary  propositions.  Por 
the  most  part  they  hinge  on  the  assertion,  condemned  in  the  ninety- 
sixth  error,  "  that  all  points  of  faith  and  the  sacraments  and  the 
power  of  the  pope  can  be  and  are  proved  by  reasoning,  neces- 


"  Pelayo,  L  409,  523.— Hist.  Gea.  de  Mall.  III.  85.— D'Argentrfi  I.  i.  356-7, 
259— PeguK  Append,  ad  Eymeric,  pp.  67-8.— Bofarull,  Documentos,  VI.  SGO. 
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sary,  demonstrative,  and  evident ;"  for  they  consist  of  efforts  to 
define  logically  the  mysteries  of  faith  in  a  manner  of  which  con- 
ceptions so  subtle  are  incapable.  Two  or  three,  however,  are 
manifestly  heretical — that  faith  can  err,  but  not  reason,  that  it  is 
wrong  to  slay  heretics,  and  that  the  mass  of  mankind  will  be 
saved,  even  Jews  and  Saracens  who  are  not  in  mortal  sin.  The 
Lullists  had  not  been  disposed  to  submit  quietly.  Eymerich  de- 
scribes them  as  numerous  and  impudent,  and  guilty  of  tlie  error 
of  holding  that  Gregory  eiTed  grossly  in  condemning  their  mas- 
ter, whose  doctrine  had  been  divinely  revealed  and  excelled  all 
other  doctrine,  even  that  of  St.  Augustin ;  that  it  is  not  to  be 
gained  by  study,  but  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in 
thirty,  forty,  fiftj',  or  sisty  hours ;  that  modern  theologians  know 
nothing  of  true  theology,  for,  on  account  of  their  sins,  God  has 
transferred  aU  knowledge  to  the  Lullists,  who  are  to  constitute 
the  Church  in  the  times  of  Antichrist,* 

There  was  in  all  this  evidently  the  material  which  only  needed 
nursing  and  provocation  to  develop  into  a  new  and  formidable 
heresy  under  inquisitorial  methods,  I''ortunatcly  the  king  and  a 
larg-e  part  of  the  population  were  in  sympathy  with  tho  Lullists ; 
the  Great  Schism  broke  out  in  13T8,  and  Don  Pedro  aclmowledged 
neither  Urban  YI.  nor  Clement  VII.  Tho  kingdom  was  thus  vir- 
tually independent ;  the  Lullists  boldly  claimed  that  the  bull  of 
Gregory  XI.  had  been  forged  by  Eymerich ;  in  1385  an  investiga- 
tion was  held  which  resulted  in  driving  him  from  Aragon,  when 
he  was  succeeded  by  his  enemy,  BemaKlo  Ennengaudi,  who  was 
devoted  to  the  king,  and  who  hastened  to  make  a  formal  declara- 
tion  that  in  Lully's  Philosophia  AmoHs  there  were  not  to  be 
found  the  errors  attributed  to  it  by  Eymerich.  The  banishment  of 
the  latter,  however,  did  not  long  continue.  IIo  returned  and  re- 
sumed his  office,  which  he  exercised  with  unsparing  rigor  against 
the  Lullists.  This  excited  considerable  commotion.  In  ISDl  the 
city  of  Valencia  sent  to  the  pope  Doctor  Jaymc  de  Xiva  to  com- 

"  Ejmeric.  Direct,  pp.  355-61. 

Pegna  saja  (p.  363)  tbat  iu  the  MSS.  of  Eymericli's  work  the  list  of  errors  is 
fewer  than  in  the  printed  text,  and  tliis  is  confirmed  by  Fatlier  Deni/lc  (Arcliiv. 
fUr  Litt.-  u.  K.  1885,  p.  143).  Apparently  the  Doininicang  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, when  they  printed  the  Direotonum,  interpolated  errare  to  aid  tliem  iu  tho 
controversj  over  Lully. 
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plain  of  Eymerich's  enormous  crimes,  and  to  supplicate  his  re- 
moval. The  envoy  stopped  at  Barcelona  to  solicit  the  co-operar 
tion  of  that  powerful  community,  and  the  town  council,  after  lis- 
tening to  him,  resolved  that  if  the  action  of  Valencia  was  general 
and  not  special,  they  would  make  "  one  arm  and  one  heart "  n-ith 
their  sister  city ;  and,  moreover,  they  begged  the  pope  to  com- 
mand some  prelate  of  the  kingdom  to  esamine  and  declare,  under 
papal  authority,  whether  the  articles  attributed  to  Lully  had  been 
justly  or  unjustly  condemned  hy  Eymerich.* 

The  popular  effervescence  grew  so  strong  that  in  1893  Eyme- 
rich was  again  banished  by  Juan  I.  He  ended  his  life  in  exile, 
maintaining  to  the  end  the  enormity  of  Lully's  heresy  and  the 
genuineness  of  Gregory's  bull.  Antonio  Kiera,  a  Lullist  who  was 
active  in  the  matter,  he  denounced  as  a  heretic  who  foretold  that 
before  the  end  of  the  century  all  divine  service  would  cease,  and 
churches  be  converted  into  stables,  and  the  laws  of  Christian,  Jew, 
and  Saracen  would  bo  converted  into  one ;  but  which  of  these 
three  it  would  be  he  could  not  tell.  Meanwhile,  in  1395,  the  Holy 
See  granted  the  prayer  of  the  LuUists  for  an  examination,  and  the 
Cardinal  do  San  Sexto  was  sent  as  special  commissioner  for  the 
purpose.  Gregory's  registers  for  1386  were  carefully  examined, 
and  the  archivists  testified  that  no  record  of  the  bull  in  question 
could  be  found.  Still  the  question  would  not  remain  settled,  for 
the  honor  of  the  Dominican  Order  and  the  Inquisition  was  at 
stake,  and  again,  in  1419,  another  investigation  was  held.  The 
papal  legate,  Oardmal  Alamanni,  deputed  Bernardo,  Bishop  of 
Citta  di  Oastello,  to  examine  the  matter  definitely.  His  sentence 
pronounced  the  bull  to  be  evidently  false,  and  all  action  taken  un- 
der it  to  be  null  and  void,  but  expressed  no  opinion  on  the  writ- 
ings of  Lully,  which  he  reserved  for  the  decision  of  the  Holy  See. 
From  tiiat  time  forth  the  genuineness  of  the  buU  remained  a  mat- 
ter hotly  contested.  Father  Bremond  prints  it  as  authentic,  and 
declares  that  after  a  dispassionate  examination  he  is  convinced 
that  it  is  so ;  that  tho  original  autograph  is  preserved  in  the  ar- 
chives at  Girona,  and  he  quotes  Bzovius  to  the  efEeot  that  the 
LuUists  themselves  admit  that  it  is  in  tho  archives  of  Barcelona, 
Tarragona,  and  Valencia,  whose  bishops  would  not  have  admitted 


*  D'Argentrf  1. 1. 258,  260.— Hiat.  Gen.  de  Mall.  III.  83-4.— Pelayo,  I.  784r-5. 
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it  if  false ;  bat  Bzovius  was  a  Dominican  whose  bitterness  on  tlie 
subject  is  seen  in  his  stigraatiziiig  Lully  as  a  vagabond  swindler. 
Certain  it  is  that  in  the  prolonged  and  ardent  contest  which  raged 
over  the  question  of  Lully's  orthodoxy  in  the  papal  court,  the  Do- 
minicans, with  successive  popes  on  their  side,  were  never  able  to 
produce  the  original  nor  offer  any  evidence  of  its  authenticity.* 

In  Aragon  the  decision  of  1410  was  regarded  as  settling  the 
question.  Eoyal  letters  in  favor  of  Lulhsm  were  issued  by  Alonso 
V.  in  1415  and  1449,  by  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  in  1483  and  1503, 
by  Charles  V.  in  1526,  and  by  Philip  II.  in  1597 ;  the  latter  mon- 
arch, indeed,  had  great  relish  for  Lully's  writings,  some  of  which 
he  habitually  carried  with  him  on  his  journeys  to  read  on  the 
way,  and  in  the  library  of  the  Escorial  many  copies  of  them  were 
found  annotated  with  his  own  hand.  This  royal  favor  was  need- 
ed in  the  curious  controversy  which  followed.  Lully's  name  had 
passed  into  the  received  catalogues  of  heretics,  and  as  late  as  1608 
it  was  included  in  the  list  published  by  the  Doctor  of  Sorbonne, 
Gabriel  du  Pr^au.  Paul  lY.,  in  1559,  put  it  in  the  first  papal  In- 
dex Expurgatorius.  When  this  carae  to  be  published  in  Spain, 
Bishop  Jayme  Cassador  and  the  inquiaitois  suspended  it  and  re- 
ferred the  matter  to  the  consfjo  de  la  suprema,  which  ordered  the 
entry  to  be  lorrado,  or  expunged.  At  the  Council  of  Trent,  Doc- 
tor Juan  VUleta,  acting  for  Spain,  presented  a  petition  in  favor 
of  LuUy,  which  was  considered  in  a  special  congregation,  Septem- 
ber 1,  1563,  and  a  unanimous  decision  was  reached,  confirming 
all  the  condemnations  passed  on  Eymerich  for  falsehood,  and  or- 
dering the  Index  of  Paul  IV.  to  be  expurgated  by  striking  out  all 
that  related  to  Lully,  This  was  a  secret  determination  of  the 
council,  and  was  not  allowed  to  appear  in  the  pubhshed  acts.  It 
settled  the  matter  for  a  time,  but  the  question  was  revived  in  1578, 
when  Francisco  Pegna  reprinted  Eyraerich's  book  with  the  special 
sanction  of  Gregory  XIII.,  bringing  anew  before  the  world  the 
bull  of  Gregory  XL  and  the  errors  condemned  in  Lully's  writings. 
Gregory  XITI.  ordered  Pegna  to  examine  the  papal  registers  for 
the  contested  bull.  Those  in  Kome  were  found  imperfect,  and 
the  missing  portions  were  sent  for  from  Avignon,  but  the  most 

•  Hi3t.  Gen.  de  Mall,  III,  59,  83-S.— Pelajo,  I.  498,  787-88.— D'Argcntrti  I.  r. 
259-01.— Nic.  Anton.  1.  c.  No.  78.— Kipoll  U.  390. 
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diligent  search  failed  to  find  the  desired  document,  though  it  was 
alleged  that  two  volumes  of  the  year  1386  could  not  be  found. 
Battle  was  now  fairly  joined  between  the  partisans  of  Eymerich 
and  those  of  Lully.  In  1583  the  Congregation  of  the  Index  deter- 
mined to  include  Lully  among  the  prohibited  writers,  but  again 
Spanish  influence  was  strong  enough  to  prevent  it.  Under  Sixtus 
V.  there  was  another  attempt,  but  Juan  Arce  de  Herrera,  in  the 
name  of  Philip  II.,  presented  an  Apologia  to  the  Congregation  of 
the  Index,  and  again  the  danger  was  conjured.  When  the  Index 
of  Clement  VIII.  was  in  preparation  the  question  was  again  taken 
up,  June  3, 1594,  and  rejected  out  of  respect  for  Spain ;  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Spanish  ambassador  the  pope  was  asked  to  order  a 
complete  set  of  luDy's  works  to  be  sent  to  Kome  for  examination, 
that  the  matter  might  be  definitely  settled ;  but  this  was  not  done, 
and  in  March,  1595,  it  was  announced  that  his  name  was  omitted 
from  the  Index.  In  1611  Philip  III.  revived  the  controversy  by 
applying  to  Paul  V.  for  the  canonization  of  Lully  and  the  expur- 
gation of  Eymerich's  Directorium  ;  a  request  which  was  repeated 
by  Philip  IV.  After  a  confused  controversy,  it  was  determined 
that  certain  articles  admittedly  extracted  from  his  books  were  dan- 
gerous, audacious,  and  savoring  of  heresy,  and  some  of  them  man- 
ifestly erroneous  and  heretical.  At  a  sitting,  under  the  presidency 
of  the  pope  himself,  held  August  29, 1619,  it  was  resolved  to  send 
this  censure  to  the  Spanish  nuncio,  with  instructions  to  infonn  the 
king  and  the  inquisitors  that  Lully's  books  were  forbidden.  Then 
came  an  appeal  from  the  Idngdom  of  Majorca  begging  that  the 
books  might  be  corrected,  to  which  Paul  replied,  August  6,  1620, 
imposing  silence ;  and  on  August  30  Cardinal  Bellarmine  drew 
up  for  the  Inquisition  a  final  report  that  Lully's  doctrine  was  for- 
bidden until  corrected,  adding  his  belief  that  correction  was  im- 
possible, but  that  the  condemnation  was  thus  phrased  so  as  to 
mitigate  its  severity.  Thus  Lully  was  branded  by  the  Holy  See  as 
a  heretic,  but,  out  of  respect  for  the  Spanish  court,  the  sentence 
was  never  pubhshed :  the  matter  was  supposed  by  the  pubhc  to 
be  undecided,  and  the  worship  of  him  as  a  saint  continued  unin- 
terruptedly. Eaynaldus,  in  fact,  writing  in  1658,  states  that  the 
question  is  stiU  sub  judioe.  About  the  same  time  certain  Jesuits 
took  up  his  cause  against  the  Dominicans,  and  in  1662  a  transla- 
tion of  his  "Triumph  of  Love"  appeared  in  Paris,  on  the  title  of 
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which  he  was  qualified  as  "  Saint  Eayraoiid  LuUy,  Martyr  and 
Hermit."  The  Dominican  ire  was  aroused :  appeal  was  made  to 
the  Congregation  of  Kites,  which  reported  that  Lully  was  in- 
cluded in  the  Franciscan  martyrology  under  March  29,  but  that 
he  must  .not  be  qualified  as  a  saint,  and  that  a  careful  examina- 
tion should  be  made  of  his  works,  to  prohibit  them  if  necessary — 
a  recommendation  which  was  never  carried  out.  Yet  when,  in 
1688,  Doctor  Pedro  Bennazar  issued  at  Pahna  a  book  in  praise  of 
lully,  it  was  condemned  by  the  Inquisition  in  1690  ;  and  a  com- 
pendium of  his  theology,  hy  Sebastian  Kronzer  in  1755,  was  put  on 
the  Index,  although  this  was  not  done  with  the  numerous  contro- 
versial writings  which  continued  to  appear,  nor  with  the  great 
edition  of  his  works  published  from  1721  to  1743,  in  the  title  of 
which  he  was  qualified  as  Beatus.  Benedict  XIV.,  in  his  work 
De  Servovum  Dei  Beatijlcatione,  after  carefully  weighing  the  au- 
thorities on  both  sides,  says  that  his  claims  to  sanctity  are  to  be 
suspended  until  the  decision  of  the  Holy  Sec.  That  decision  was 
postponed  for  a  century.  In  ISiT  Pius  IX.  approved  an  office  of 
"  the  holy  liaymond  Lully  "  for  Majorca,  where  he  had  been  im- 
memorially  worshipped ;  the  office  reciting  that  so  fully  was  he 
imbued  with  the  divine  wisdom  that  he  who  liad  previously  been 
uncultured  was  enabled  to  discourse  raost  excellently  on  divine 
things.  In  1858,  moreover,  Pius  permitted  the  whole  Franciscan 
Order  to  celebrate  his  feast  on  November  27.  Yet  the  Domini- 
cans had  not  forgotten  their  old  rancor,  for  in  1857  there  api>eared 
in  a  Koman  journal,  published  under  the  approbation  of  the  Mas- 
ter of  the  Sacred  Palace,  an  argument  to  prove  tliat  the  alleged 
bull  of  Gregory  XI,  is  still  in  force,  and  consequently  that  Lul- 
ly's  books  are  forbidden,  although  they  do  not  appear  in  the  In- 
dex. This  case  and  that  of  Savonarola  serve  to  indicate  how 
dangerously  nebulous  are  the  boundaries  between  heresy  and 
sanctity.*'" 


*  Hist.  Gen.  de  Mall.  III.  65-6,  93,  94-5.— Gabriel i  Pratcoli  EIendiU3  Hssret. 
Colon.  1008,  p.  433.— D'Ai-gentrS  1. 1.  359,  2S1.— Reuscli,  Dcr  Index  der  rerbote- 
nen  Bttcher,  1. 27-33.— Benedict.  PP.  XIV.  De  Servoram  Dei  Beatif.  Lib.  I.  c.  si. 
§  4.— RaynaM.  ann.  1373,  No.  85. 

la  1533  Arualdo  Albertiuo,  Inquisitor  of  Valencia,  complained  bitterly  of  the 
injustice  which  raubed  as  a  heretic  sucli  a  man  as  Lully,  who  was  inspired  by 
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The  esample  oi  Raymond  Lully  illustrates  the  pitfalls  which 
surrounded  the  footsteps  of  all  who  ventured  on  the  dangerous 
path  of  theology.  That  science  assumed  to  know  and  define  ail 
the  secrets  of  the  universe,  and  yet  it  was  constantly  growing,  as 
ingenious  or  daring  thinkers  would  suggest  new  theories  or  frame 
new  deductions  from  data  already  settled.  Hosts  of  these  were 
condemned  ;  the  annals  of  an  intellectual  centre  like  the  Universi- 
ty of  Paris  are  crowded  with  sentences  pronounced  against  novel 
points  of  faith  and  their  unlucky  authors.  Occasionally,  however, 
some  new  dogma  would  arise,  would  be  vehemently  debated,  would 
refuse  to  be  suppressed,  and  would  finally  triumph  after  a  more 
or  less  prolonged  struggle,  and  would  then  take  its  place  among 
the  eternal  verities  which  it  was  heresy  to  caU  in  question.  This 
curious  process  of  dogmatic  evolution  in  an  infallible  Church  is 
too  instructive  not  to  be  illustrated  with  one  or  two  examples. 

It  might  seem  a  question  beyond  the  grasp  of  finite  intelli- 
gence to  determine  whether  the  souls  of  the  blessed  are  wafted 
to  heaven  and  at  once  enjoy  the  ineffable  bliss  of  beholding  the 
Divine  Essence,  or  whether  they  have  to  await  the  resurrection 
and  the  Day  of  Judgment.  This  was  not  a  mere  theoretical  ques- 
tion, however,  but  had  a  very  practical  aspect,  for  in  the  exist- 
ing anthropomorphism  of  behef,  it  might  well  be  thought  that 
the  efficacy  of  the  intercession  of  saints  depended  on  their  admis- 
sion to  the  presence  of  God,  and  the  guardians  of  every  shrine 
boasting  of  a  relic  refied  for  their  revenues  on  the  popular  confi- 
dence that  its  saint  was  able  to  make  peraonal  appeals  for  the 
fulfilment  of  his  worshippers'  prayers.  The  desired  conclusion 
was  only  reached  by  gradual  steps.  The  subject  was  one  which 
had  not  escaped  the  attention  of  the  early  Fathers,  and  St.  Angus- 
tin  assumes  that  the  full  fruition  of  the  Vision  of  God  can  only 
be  enjoyed  by  the  soul  after  it  has  been  clothed  in  the  resurrected 
body.  Among  the  errors  condemned  in  1243  by  Guiliaume  d'Au- 
vergne  and  the  University  of  Paris  were  two,  one  of  which  held 
that  the  Divine  Essence  is  not  and  will  not  be  seen  by  either 

God  and  was  rather  to  he  worshipped  as  a  saint. — Albertini  Repetitio  nova, 
Valentia,  1334,  col.  406. 

The  publicatioa  of  a  complete  critical  edition  of  LiiUy's  works  has  recently 
beeu  commenced  at  Padua  hy  D.  Jeron,  Roselld,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Archduke  Ludwig  Salvator  of  Austria. 
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angela  or  glorified  souls ;  the  other,  that  while  angels  dwell  in  the 
empyrean  heaven,  human  souls,  even,  including  the  Virgin,  will 
never  advance  beyond  the  aqueous  heaven.  The  decision  of  the 
bishop  and  University  was  cautions  as  regards  the  Divine  Vision, 
which  was  only  asserted  in  the  future  and  not  in  the  present 
tense,  both  as  regards  angels  and  human  souls,  but  there  was  no 
hesitation  in  declaring  that  all  occupied  the  same  heaven.  Thomas 
Aquinas  argues  the  question  with  an  ehiborateness  wliich  shows 
both  its  importance  and  its  inherent  difficulty,  but  he  ventures 
no  further  than  to  prove  that  the  Elessed  will,  after  the  resur- 
rection, enjoy  the  sight  of  God,  face  to  face.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  prevalent  expectation  in  each  successive  genera- 
tion that  the  coming  of  Antichrist  and  the  second  advent  were 
not  far  oS.  Tendered  of  less  importance  the  exact  time  at  which 
the  Beatific  Vision  would  be  bestowed,  while  the  development 
of  mystic  theologj'  tended  to  bring  into  ever  more  intimate  rela- 
tions the  intercourse  between  the  soul  and  its  Creator.  Bona- 
ventm'a  does  not  hesitate  to  treat  as  an  accepted  fact  that  the 
souls  of  the  just  will  see  God,  and  he  asserts  that  some  of  them 
are  already  in  heaven,  while  others  wait  confidently  in  their  graves 
for  the  appointed  time.  The  final  step  seems  to  have  been  taken 
soon  after  this  by  the  celebrated  Dominican  theologian.  Master 
Dietrich  of  Friburg,  who  ivrote  a  tract  to  prove  that  the  Blessed 
are  immediately  admitted  to  the  Beatific  Vision,  a  fact  revealed 
to  him  by  one  of  his  penitents  who,  by  order  of  God  to  solve  his 
doubts,  appeared  to  him  ten  days  after  death  and  assured  him 
that  she  was  in  sight  of  the  Trinity,* 

Yet  the  doctrine  was  not  formally  accepted  by  the  Church,  and 
the  mystical  tendencies  of  the  time  rendered  dangerous  a  too  rapid 
progress  in  this  direction.  The  Illuminism  of  the  Brethren  of 
the  Free  Spirit  was  a  contagious  evil,  and  the  Council  of  Vienne 
in  1312  refrained  from  an  expression  of  opinion  on  the  subject, 
except  to  condemn  the  eiTor  of  the  Beghards,  that  man  does  not 


*  S,  AugustJG,  De  Genesi  ad  litteram  Lib.  xir.  c.  3ii,  30;  Dc  Civ.  Dei  Lib, 
sxii.  c,  39.  Cf.  De  Doctr.  Christ.  Lib.  r.  c,  31 ;  Epistt.cxviii.  §  14,cIsiK.§  3  (Ed. 
Benedict,).— Matt,  Paris  ann.  1343  (p.  415).— Tli.  Aquinat.  Sum.  Suppl.  Q.  xcii. 
— S.  Bonavent  Breviloq,  vii.  5,  7 ;  Ceutiloq.  iiL  50 ;  Pharctnc  iv,  50,— W.  Preger, 
Zeitschrift  fiir  die  histor.  Tlieol.  1869,  pp.  41-2. 
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need  the  light  of  glory  to  elevate  him  to  the  sight  of  God — thus 
only  hy  imphcation  admitting  that  with  the  light  of  glory  the 
soul  is  fitted  to  enjoy  the  Beatific  Vision.  "When  and  how  the 
dogma  spread  that  the  souls  of  the  just  are  admitted  at  once  to 
the  presence  of  God  does  not  appear,  hut  it  seems  to  have  become 
generally  accepted  without  any  definite  expression  of  approba- 
tion by  the  Holy  See.  In  October,  1326,  John  XXII.  treats  as 
a  heresy  to  be  extirpated  among  the  Greeks  the  belief  that  the 
saints  will  not  enter  paradise  until  the  Day  of  Judgment,  but 
not  long  afterwards  ho  changed  his  mind,  and  his  pride  in  his 
theological  skill  and  learning  would  not  let  him  rest  until  he  had 
forced  Christendom  to  change  with  him.  He  expressed  his  doubts 
as  to  the  truth  of  the  new  dogma  and  indicated  an  intention  of 
openly  condemning  it.  His  temper  rendered  opposition  perilous, 
and  none  of  the  cardinals  and  doctors  of  the  papal  court  dared 
to  discuss  it  with  him  until,  in  1331,  an  EngHah  Dominican,  Thomas 
WaUeys,  in  a  sermon  preached  before  him,  boldly  maintained  the 
popular  opinion  and  invoked  the  divine  malediction  on  all  who 
asserted  the  contrary.  John's  wrath  burst  forth.  Walleys  was 
seized  and  tried  by  the  Inquisition,  cast  into  jail  and  almost  starved 
to  death,  when  Philippe  de  Valois  intervened  and  procured  his 
liberation.  Having  thus  sUeneed  his  opponents,  John  proceeded 
to  declare  hia  opinions  publicly.  In  the  Advent  of  1331  he 
preached  several  sermons  in  which  he  asserted  that  the  saints  in 
heaven  will  not  have  distinct  vision  of  the  Divine  Essence  before 
the  liesurrection  of  the  body  and  the  Day  of  Judgment,  until 
which  time  they  will  only  see  the  humanity  of  Christ.  "  I  know," 
he  said,  "that  some  persons  murmur  because  we  hold  this  opinion,, 
but  I  cannot  do  otherwise."  * 

It  shows  the  peculiar  condition  of  tho  human  mind  engendered 
by  the  persecution  of  heresy  that  this  was  a  pohtical  event  of  the 
gravest  importance.  We  have  seen  how  much  stress  was  laid,  in 
the  quarrel  between  the  empire  and  papacy,  upon  John's  innova- 


*  C.  3,  Clem,  v.  iii.— Ripoll  H,  173.— Wadding.  aiiD.  1331,  No.  5.— Paul  Lang. 
Chton.  Citicens.  (Piator,  1. 1307, 1210).'-Gob,  Person.  Cosmodr,  ^t.  vi.  e.  Tl.— 
D'Argentrfe  1. 1.  315  sqq.— P.  de  Herenthals  Vit.  Joann.  XXIL  ann.  1333  (Mura- 
tori  B.  K.  I.  in.  II.  501).— Guill.  Kangiac.  Contin.  ann,  1331.— Villani,  X.  236.— 
CbroD,  GlasBberger  anc.  1331. 
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tion  on  the  accepted  belief  as  to  Christ's  poverty,  and  the  n 
in  which  his  resolute  purpose  had  carried  that  dog-ma  iigainst  all 
opposition.  On  this  occasion,  he  was  the  conservator  of  the  pre- 
viously received  faith  of  tlie  Church,  but  the  political  conjunct- 
ure was  agaiust  him.  ISTot  only  was  Louis  of  Bavaria  consolidat- 
ing the  empire  in  resistance  to  the  aggrc^iveness  of  the  papacy, 
but  France,  the  main  support  of  the  Avignoneso  popes,  was  in- 
disposed, Philippe  de  Valois  had  been  offended  by  the  rejection 
of  his  excessive  demands  in  compensation  of  fulfilling  his  vows 
of  a  new  crusade,  and  had  been  alienated  by  John's  yielding  to 
the  schemes  of  John  of  Bohemia,  who  was  endeavoring  to  secure 
the  imperial  territories  in  Italy.  Both  monarchs  took  active 
steps  to  turn  to  the  fullest  account  the  jiapal  heresy.  It  was  a 
received  principle  that,  as  a  dead  man  was  no  longer  a  man,  so 
a  pope  detected  in  heresy  was  no  longer  a  pope,  seeing  that  he 
had  i^so  facto  forfeited  his  office.  Nothing  better  could  serve 
the  purpose  of  Louis  of  Bavaria  and  his  junto  of  exiled  Francis- 
cans. Under  the  advice  of  Michele  da  Cesena  he  took  steps  to 
call  a  Gennan  national  council,  for  which  Bonagrazia  drew  up  a 
summons  based  upon  the  paiwl  heresy,  and  the  plan  was  approved 
by  Cardinal  Orsini  and  liis  dissatisfied  brethren.  This  came  to 
nought,  however,  through  the  still  greater  prom]»tnes3  of  Philippe 
de  Valois  to  avail  himself  of  the  situation,  lie  made  the  cele- 
brated Wilham  Durand,  Bishop  of  Mende,  write  a  treatise  in  op- 
position to  the  papal  views,  and  protected  him  when  John  sought 
to  punish  him.  He  assembled  tiie  University  of  Paris,  which, 
January  3, 1333,  pronounced  emphaticaliy  in  favor  of  the  Beatific 
Vision,  and  addressed  to  the  pope  a  letter  asserting  it  without 
equivocation.  Gerard  Odo,  the  time-serving  l>anciscan  General, 
was  despatched,  ostensibly  to  make  peace  between  England  and 
Scotland,  but  instructed  to  dally  in  Paris  and  endeavor  to  win 
over  public  opinion.  Ho  ventured  to  preach  in  favor  of  John's 
conservative  views,  but  only  succeeded  in  arousing  a  storm  before 
which  he  was  forced  to  bow  and  humbly  to  declare  that  his  argu- 
ment was  only  controversial  and  not  assertive.  Philippe  took 
the  boldest  and  most  aggressive  position.  He  wrote  to  John  that 
to  deny  the  Beatific  Vision  was  not  only  to  destroy  belief  in  the 
intercession  of  the  Virgin  and  saints,  but  to  invalidate  all  the  par- 
dons and  indulgences  granted  by  the  CImrch,  and  so  finnly  was 
III.— 38 
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he  convinced  of  its  truth  that  ho  would  take  steps  to  burn  all  who 
denied  it,  including  the  pope  himself.  Even  Eobert  of  Naples 
joined  in  remonstrance.  Haughty  and  obstinate  as  John  had 
proved  himself,  he  could  not  resist  single-handed  the  indignation 
of  all  Europe,  and  he  yielded.  Ho  purchased  peace  by  poHtical 
concessions,  and  wrote  humbly  to  Philippe  and  Eobert  that  he 
had  never  positively  denied  the  Beatific  Vision,  but  had  treated 
it  simply  as  an  open  question,  subject  to  discussion.  Even  this  ' 
was  not  enough.  All  his  ambitious  schemes  had  broken  down. 
In  Germany,  Louis  of  Bavaria  was  posing  as  the  defender  of  the 
faith.  In  Erance,  even  the  weali  Philippe  de  Valois  had  rranmed 
his  ascendency  over  Avignon.  In  Italy,  John's  son.  Cardinal  Eer- 
trand,  had  been  forced  to  fly,  and  Lombardy  had  freed  itself. 
For  the  wretched  old  man  there  was  notliing  left  but  to  recant 
and  die.  He  had  convoked  a  consistory  for  December  3,  1234,  to 
choose  a  successor  to  Louis  of  Bavaria,  but  before  daybreak  he 
was  seized  with  a  fatal  flux  which  stretched  him  hopeless  on  his 
bed.  Towards  evening  of  the  next  day  he  assembled  the  cardi- 
nals and  exhorted  them  to  select  a  worthy  successor  to  the  chair 
of  St.  Peter,  when  his  Idudred  urged  him  to  save  his  soul  and  the 
reputation  of  the  Church  by  withdrawing  from  his  opinions  as  to 
the  Beatific  Vision.  The  secrets  of  that  awful  death-bed  have 
never  been  revealed,  but  after  he  passed  away  on  the  5th,  a  bull 
was  promulgated  over  his  name  in  which  he  professed  his  belief 
as  to  the  Divine  Vision,  and,  if  he  had  in  that  or  anything  else 
held  opinions  in  conflict  with  those  of  the  Church,  he  revoked  all 
that  he  might  have  said  or  done,  and  submitted  himself  to  its 
judgment.  Humiliating  as  was  this,  Miehele  da  Cesena  pronounced 
it  insufficient,  as  he  made  no  formal  confession  of  error  and  re- 
cantation, whence  it  was  to  be  inferred  that  he  died  a  contuma- 
cious heretic.  Even  Paris  was  not  satisfied,  although  conclusions 
were  not  expressed  so  openly,* 


*  W.  Preger,  Die  Politik  des  Pnbsteg  Jolmnn  XXIL  pp.  14,  6G,  69.— Alphons. 
de  Spina  Fortalic.  Fidei  Lib.  ii.  Consid.  sii.— Vitodurani  Chron.  (Eccard.  Corp. 
Hist.  1. 1800-7).— Martcne  Thesaur.  I.  1383.— D'Argentr6  L  i.  81C-17,  319-S3.— 
Isambert,  Anc.  Lois  Fran?.  IV.  387.— Guillei.  Nargiac.  Contin.ann.  1333.— Kaj. 
raid.  asm.  1334,  No.  37,  37,  etc.— Wadding,  ann.  1334,  No.  U.— Villani,  XL  10.— 
Biiluz.  ct  Mansi,  HI.  350.— Grandes  Chrouiques,  ann.  1334  (V.  97). 
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Benedict  211.,  who  was  elected  December  20,  was  a  zealous 
defender  of  the  faith  who  had  manifested  his  determination  to 
extirpate  all  forms  of  heresy  when,  as  Eishop  of  I'amiers,  he  had 
personally  conducted  for  yeare  a  very  active  episcopal  Inquisition 
in  co-operation  with  the  labora  of  Jean  de  Beaune  and  Bernard 
Gui.  Such  a  man  was  not  likely  to  underrate  tho  importance  of 
hia  predecessor's  error,  and  in  fact  he  lost  no  time  in  correcting 
it.  On  the  23d  a  significant  threat  to  Gerard  Odo  to  beware,  for 
he  would  tolerate  no  heresy,  was  a  notice  to  all  who  had  yielded 
to  John's  imperiousneas.  On  February  2,  1335,  he  preached  « 
sermon  on  the  text,  "  Behold,  the  bridegroom  cometh,"  in  which 
he  clearly  enunciated  tho  doctrine  that  the  saints  have  a  distinct 
vision  of  the  Divine  Essence.  Two  days  later  he  summoned  be- 
fore the  consistory  all  who  had  given  in  their  adhesion  to  the 
opinion  of  John  and  demanded  a  statement  of  their  motives,  by 
way,  we  may  presume,  of  admitting  them  back  into  the  fold  as 
easily  as  possible.  A  twelvemonth  later,  January  2!),  1336,  he 
held  a  public  consistory  in  which  he  published  decisively  that  the 
saints  enjoy  the  Beatiiic  Vision,  and  decreed  that  all  holding  the 
contrary  opinion  should  be  punished  as  heretics.  Benedict  had 
earned  the  reputation  of  a  ruthless  upholder  of  orthodoxy  and 
persecutor  of  dissent,  and  no  victims  were  necessary  to  enforce 
the  reception  of  the  new  article  of  faith.  So  thoroughly  was  it 
received  that  it  passed  into  the  formulas  of  the  Inquisition  as  one 
of  the  points  on  which  all  suspected  heretics  were  interrogated; 
and  when,  at  the  Council  of  Florence,  in  1439,  a  nominal  union 
was  patched  up  with  the  Greek  Church,  one  of  the  articles  enun- 
ciated for  tho  acceptance  of  the  latter  asserts  that  souls  which 
after  baptism  incur  no  sin,  or  after  sinning  have  been  duly  purged, 
are  received  at  once  into  heaven  and  enjoy  the  sight  of  the  Triune 
God.  Thus  a  new  dogma  was  adopted  by  the  Church  in  spite  of 
the  opposition  of  one  of  the  most  arbitrary  and  headstrong  of 
the  successors  of  St.  Peter.* 


*  Molinier,  Etudes  sur  quclqnes  MSS.  dea  Bibliothfiquea  tVItalit,  p.  ItC— 
Ohron.  GlassbergHr  auu.  1334.— Benedict.  XII,  Vit.  Tert.  ann.  13^5^6  (Muratori 
a  B.  I.  III.  ir.  539-41).— Ejuad.  Vit.  Prim.  ami.  1338  abid.  p.  534).— Eymeric. 
p.  431.— Coucil.  Florent.  ann.  1439  P.  ii.  Union.  Decret.  CEIarduin.  IS.  flSG). 

A  remark  of  JEneaa  Sylvius  in  1453  bLowb  tliat,  notwithstanding  tlieso  au- 
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An  even  more  instructive  instance  of  the  development  of  tlieo- 
logical  doctrine  is  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  the  dogma  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Virgin,  tip  to  the  twelfth  century 
it  was  not  questioned  that  the  Virgin  was  conceived  and  born  in 
sin,  and  doctors  like  St.  Anselm  found  their  only  diiEculty  in  ex- 
plaining how  Christ  could  he  born  sinless  from  a  sinner.  With 
the  growth  of  JIariolatry,  liowever,  there  came  a  popular  ten- 
dency to  regard  the  Virgin  as  free  from  all  human  corruption, 
and  towards  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  the  church  of 
Lyons  ventured  to  place  on  the  calendar  a  new  feast  in  honor  of 
the  Conception  of  the  Virgin,  arguing  that  as  the  ^Nativity  was 
feasted  as  holy,  the  Conception,  which  was  a  condition  preced^t 
to  the  Nativity,  was  likewise  holy  and  to  be  celebrated.  St,  Ber- 
nard, the  great  conservative  of  his  day,  at  once  set  himself  to  sup- 
press the  new  doctrine.  He  wrote  earnestly  to  the  canons  of 
Lyons,  showing  them  that  their  argument  applied  equally  to  the 
nativity  and  conception  of  all  the  ancestors  of  the  Virgin  by  the 
male  and  female  lines  ;  he  begged  them  to  introduce  no  novelties 
in  the  Church,  but  to  hold  with  the  Fathers ;  he  argued  that  the 
only  immaculate  conception  was  that  of  Christ,  who  was  conceived 
of  the  Holy  Gliost,  and  proved  that  Mary,  who  was  sprung  of  the 
union  between  man  and  woman,  must  necessarily  have  been  con- 
ceived in  original  sin.  He  admitted  that  she  was  born  sanctified, 
whence  the  Church  properly  celebrated  the  Nativity,  but  this  sanc- 
tification  was  operated  in  the  womb  of  St.  Anno,  oven  as  the  Lord 
had  said  to  Jeremiah,  "  Before  thou  earnest  out  of  the  womb  I 
sanctified  thee"  (Jer.  i.  6).  It  illustrates  the  recklessness  of  theo- 
logical controversy  to  find  St.  Bernard  subsequently  quoted  as 
sustaining  the  Immaculate  Conception.  Peter  Lombard,  the  great 
Master  of  Sentences,  was  not  willing  to  concede  even  as  much  as 
St.  Bernard,  and  quotes  John  of  Damascus  to  show  that  the  Vir- 
gin was  not  cleansed  of  original  sin  until  she  accepted  the  duty  of 
bearing  Christ.  To  this  view  of  the  question  Innocent  III.  lent 
the  authority  of  his  great  name  by  asserting  it  in  the  most  posi- 
tive manner.*         , „_^ „.^_„ 

thoritative  definitions,  the  old  belief  still  lingered  that  the  glory  of  the  saints 
was  postponed  till  tlio  Day  of  Judgment  (0pp.  inedd.—Atti  della  Aocad,  dei 
Lincci,  1883,  p.  567). 

'S.  AnsclmiCai-Deus  Homo  Lib. ir.c.xvi.;  EJasd.  Lib.  de  CoHceptuVirginali. 
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These  iiresistible  authorities  settled  the  question  for  a  while  as 
one  of  dogma,  hut  the  notion  had  attractiveness  to  the  people,  and 
in  the  constant  development  of  Mariolatry  an3d;hing  which  tended 
to  strengthen  her  position  as  a  subordinate  deity  and  interces- 
sor found  favor  with  the  extensive  class  to  whom  her  cult  was  a 
source  of  revenue.  There  is  something  inexpressibly  attractive 
in  the  mediseval  conception  of  the  Virgin,  and  the  extension  of 
her  worship  was  inevitable.  God  was  a  being  too  infinitely  high 
and  awful  to  be  approached ;  the  Holy  Ghost  was  an  abstraction 
not  to  be  grasped  by  the  vulgar  mind ;  Christ,  in  spite  of  his  in- 
finite love  and  self-sacrifice,  was  invoked  too  often  as  a  judge  and 
persecutor  to  be  regarded  as  wholly  merciful ;  but  the  Tirgin  was 
the  embodiment  of  unalloyed  maternal  tenderness,  whose  suffer- 
ings for  her  divine  Son  had  only  rendered  her  more  eagerly  benefi- 
cent in  her  desire  to  aid  and  save  the  race  for  which  he  had  died. 
She  was  human,  yet  divine ;  in  her  humanity  she  shared  the  feel- 
ings of  her  kind,  and  whatever  exalted  her  divinity  rendered  her 
more  helpful,  without  withdrawing  her  from  tlio  ajrmpathy  of 
men.  "  The  Tirgin,"  says  Peter  of  Blois,  "  is  the  sole  mediator 
between  man  and  Christ.  We  were  sinners  and  feared  to  appeal 
to  the  Father,  for  he  is  terrible,  but  we  have  the  Virgin,  in  whom 
there  is  nothing  terrible,  for  in  her  is  the  plenitude  of  grace  and 
the  purity  of  human  life ;"  and  he  goes  on  to  virtually  prove 
her  divinity  by  showing  that  if  the  Son  is  consubstantial  with 
the  Father,  the  Virgin  is  consubstantial  with  the  Son,  In  fact, 
he  exclaims, "  if  Mary  were  taken  from  heaven  there  would  be 
to  mankind  nothing  but  the  blackness  of  darkncES."  God,  says 
St.  Bonaventura,  could  have  made  a  greater  earth  and  a  great- 
er heaven,  but  he  exhausted  his  power  in  creating  Mary.  Tet 
Bonaventura,  as  a  doctoi"  of  the  Church,  was  careful  to  hmit 
her  sinlessness  to  sin  arising  with  herself,  and  not  to  include  tho 
absence  of  inherited  sin.  She  was  sanctified,  not  immaculately 
conceived.* 


— S,  Bernnrdi  Epist.  174,  at!  Oaiion,  Liigtliiii.  —  D'ArgonirO  1. 11.  00.  —  PetLom- 
bardi  Senteutt.  Lib.  iir.  Dist.  iii.  Q.  1.  —  lunoc.  PP.  HL  Scrmo  xn.  in  Pnvif.  S. 
Marire. 

'  Pet.  Blesens.  Sermo  xii.,  xxxiir,,xxxviii.— S.  Boiiaveiit.  Spccull  Beatai  Vir- 
ginis  c. !.,  ii.,  viii.,  is, — Tho  mediseval conception  of  tlie  Virgin,  as  the  intercesBoi" 
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In  spite  of  St.  Bernard's  remonstrance,  the  celebration  of  the 
Feast  of  the  Conception  gradually  spread,  Thomas  Aquinas  tdls 
us  that  it  was  observed  in  many  churches,  though  not  in  that  of 
Home,  and  that  it  was  not  forbidden,  but  he  -^varns  us  against  the 
inference  that  because  a  feast  is  holy  therefore  the  conception  of 
Mary  was  holy.  In  fact,  he  denies  the  possibility  of  her  iinmac- 
ulate  conception,  though  he  admits  her  sanetiflcation  at  some 
period  which  cannot  be  defined.  This  settled  the  question  for  the 
Dominicans,  whose  reverence  for  their  Angelic  Doctor  rendered 
it  impossible  for  them  to  swerve  from  his  teachings.  For  a  while, 
strange  to  say,  the  Franciscans  agreed  with  their  rivals.  There  is 
a  tradition  that  Duns  Scotus,  in  1304,  defended  the  new  doctrine 
against  the  Dominicans  in  the  University  of  Paris,  and  that  in 
1333  the  University  declared  in  its  favor  by  a  solemn  decree,  but 
this  story  only  maltea  its  appearance  about  1480  in  Eernardinus 
de  Bustis,  and  there  is  no  trace  in  the  records  of  any  such  action, 
while  Duns  Scotus  only  said  that  it  was  possible  to  God,  and  that 
God  alone  knew  the  truth.  There  were  few  more  zealous  Fran- 
ciscans than  Alvaro  Pelayo,  penitentiary  to  John  XXII.,  and  he, 
in  refuting  the  illuminism  of  the  Beghards,  makes  use  of  the  Vir- 
gin's conception  in  sin  as  an  admitted  fact  which  he  employs  as 
an  argument ;  and  he  adds  that  this  is  the  universal  opinion  of  the 
received  authorities,  such  as  Bernard,  Aquinas,  Bonaventura,  and 
Richard  de  Saint  Victor,  although  some  modem  theologians,  aban- 
doning the  teachings  of  the  Church,  have  controverted  it  through 
a  false  devotion  to  the  Virgin,  whom  they  thus  seek  to  assimilate 
to  God  and  Christ.  Yet  as,  about  this  very  time,  the  Church  of 
Karhonne  commenced,  in  1327,  to  celebrate  the  Feast  of  the  Con- 
ception, and  itt  1328  the  Conncil  of  London  ordered  its  observance 
in  all  the  churches  of  the  Province  of  Canterbury,  we  see  how 
rapidly  the  new  dogma  was  spreading.* 


between  God  and  man  in  1  tlic  >!Oun.e  of  all  good,  is  expressed  by  Fazio  degli 
Uborti— 

"Tn  soli  mitigisti  la  diMordia 

Che  fu  tra  Dio  e  1   uomo ;   e  tu  cagione 
Sei  d  ogni  bene  cho  quaj^gii  si  esordia." 
•  Thorn.  Aquin.  Bumm  i  ii  Q  il  Art  4    m.  Q.  14,  Art.  4,  Q.  37.  —  D'Argen- 
tr61 1. 373.— Alvar.Pelag.de  Flanctu  Eccles-Lib.n,  Ait.  63.— Cbron.de  S^t- 
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As  it  was  impossible  for  the  Dominicans  to  change  their  posi- 
tion, it  was  inevitable  that  in  time  the  Franciscans  should  range 
themselves  under  the  opposite  banner.  The  clash  between  them 
first  came  in  1387,  when  the  straggle  was  carried  on  with  all  the 
ferocity  of  the  odium  thcologicum.  Juan  de  Mongon,  a  Dominican 
professor  in  the  University  of  Paris,  taught  that  the  Virgin  was 
conceived  in  sin.  This  aroused  great  uproar,  and  he  fled  to  Avi- 
gnon from  impending  condemnation.  Then,  at  Eouen,  another 
Dominican  preached  similar  doctrine,  and,  as  we  arc  told,  was  gen- 
erally ridiculed.  The  University  sent  to  Avignon  a  deputation 
headed  by  Pierre  d'Ailly,  who  claimed  that  they  procured  the 
condemnation  of  Juan,  but  he  escaped  to  his  native  Aragon,  while 
the  Dominicans  of  Paris  declared  that  the  papal  decision  Jiad  been 
in  their  favor.  If  the  chronicler  is  to  be  believed,  they  preached 
on  the  conception  of  the  Virgin  in  the  grossest  terms  and  indulged 
in  the  most  bestial  descriptions,  till  the  fury  of  the  University 
knew  no  bounds.  The  Dominicans  were  expelled  from  all  posi- 
tions in  the  Sorbonne,  and  the  Avignonese  Clement  VII.  was  too 
dependent  upon  France  to  refuse  a  buU  proclaiming  as  heretics 
Juan  and  all  who  held  with  him.  Charles  VI.  ivas  persuaded 
not  only  to  force  the  Dominicans  of  Paris  to  celebrate  every  year 
the  Feast  of  the  Conception,  but  to  order  the  arrest  of  all  within 
the  kingdom  who  denied  the  Immaculate  Conception,  that  they 
might  be  brought  to  Paris  and  obliged  to  recant  before  the  Uni- 
versity. It  was  not  until  1403  that  the  Dominicans  were  re- 
admitted to  the  Sorbonne,  to  the  disgust  of  the  other  Mendicants, 
who  had  greatly  profited  by  their  exile.  It  was  natural  that 
where  the  Dominicans  had  authority  tliey  should  indulge  in  re- 
prisals. The  Lulhsts  were  ardent  defenders  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception,  which  accounts  in  part  for  the  hostility  which  they 
incurred.*  ^ 

Juat  (Vaisaette,  t.A.  Privat,  VIII.  S35).— Concil.  Lon.3in.  am.  1338  c.  2  (Ilardnin. 
Til.  1538), 

The  epitaph  of  Duns  Bcotus  givea  hhn  the  credit  of  defending  the  Immacu- 
late Conception. 

"  Concepta  est  virgo  primi  sine  labo  parentis 
Hie  tulit—- "  {Moslieim  de  Begliardis,  p.  334.) 

"  Eeligieus;  de  S.  Denis,  Hist  dc  Charles  VI.  vn.  5 ;  vni.  2, 14 ;  xxm.  5.— 
Pelayo,  Heterodoxos  Eapauoles,  I.  536. 
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The  University  of  Paris  waa  the  stronghold  of  the  new  doc- 
trine, and  as  its  activity  and  influence  were  greatly  curtailed  by 
the  disturbances  which  preceded  the  invasion  of  Henry  Y.  and  by 
the  English  domination,  we  hear  little  of  the  question  until  tho 
restoration  of  the  French  monarchy.  The  belief,  however,  had 
continued  to  spread.  In  li3S  the  clergy  and  magistrates  of  Mad- 
rid, on  the  occasion  of  a  pestilence,  made  a  vow  thereafter  to  ob- 
serve the  Feast  of  the  Conception.  The  next  year  the  Council  of 
Basle,  which  had  long  been  discu^ing  the  matter  in  a  desultory 
fashion,  came  to  a  decision  in  favor  of  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion, forbade  all  assertions  to  the  contrary,  and  ordered  the  feast 
to  be  everywhere  celebrated  on  December  8,  with  due  indulgences 
for  attendance.  As  the  council,  however,  had  previously  deposed 
Eugenius  IV.,  its  utterances  were  not  received  as  the  inspiration 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  doctrine,  though  strengthened,  was 
not  accepted  by  the  Church.  In  fact,  the  rival  Council  of  Flor- 
ence, in  1441,  in  its  decree  of  union  with  the  Jacobines,  although 
it  spoke  of  Christ  assuming  his  humanity  in  tho  immaculate  womb 
of  the  Virgin,  showed  that  this  was  but  a  figure  of  speech,  by  de- 
claring as  a  point  of  faith  that  no  one  bom  of  man  and  woman 
has  ever  escaped  the  domination  of  Sataa  except  through  the 
merits  of  Christ.* 

A  new  article  could  not  he  introduced  without  creating  a  new 
heresy.  Here  was  one  on  which  the  Church  was  divided,  and  the 
adherents  on  each  side  denounced  the  other  as  heretics  and  per- 
secuted them  as  far  as  they  dared  where  they  had  the  power.  In 
this  the  Dominicans  were  decidedly  at  a  disadvantage,  as  their 
antagonists  had  greatly  the  preponderance  and  were  daily  grow- 
ing in  strei^h.  In  1457  the  Council  of  Avignon,  presided  over 
by  a  papal  legate,  the  Cardinal  de  Foix,  who  was  a  Franciscan, 
confirmed  the  decree  of  Basle,  and  ordered  under  pain  of  excom- 
munication that  no  one  should  teach  to  the  contrary.  The  same 
year  the  University  of  Paris  was  informed  that  a  Dominican  in 
Eritanny  was  preaching  the  old  doctrine.  Immediately  it  held  an 
assembly,  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Eritanny  asking  tiiat  the  friar,  if 

*  Wadding.  Addit.  ad  T,  V.  No.  IG  (T.  VII.  p.  491) ;  ann.  1439,  No.  47-8.— 
Concil.Basil.  Sess.  xsxvi.  (Earduin.  IX.  1100).— Conoil.  Florent.  Deer,  pro  Jaco- 
bicis  (Harduin.  IX.  1024-5). 
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guilty,  should  be  punished  as  a  heretic,  and  declared  its  intention 
of  formulating  an  article  on  the  dogma.* 

Thus  far  the  popes  had  skilfully  eluded  compromising  them- 
selves  on  the  subject.  In  the  quarrels  between  the  Mendicant 
Orders  they  could  not  afEord  to  alienate  either,  and  wo  have  seen 
how,  in  the  wrangle  over  the  blood  of  Christ,  they  avoided  entan- 
glements and  managed  to  let  the  dispute  die  out.  The  present 
debate  was  far  too  bitter  and  too  extended  for  them  to  escape  be- 
ing drawn  in,  and  they  endeavored  to  follow  the  same  line  of 
policy  as  before.  In  14Ti  Vincenzo  IJandello,  a  Dominican,  who 
was  subsequently  general  of  the  OKler,  provoked  a  fierce  discus- 
sion on  the  subject  in  Lombardy  by  a  book  on  the  Conception, 
The  strife  continued  for  two  years  with  so  many  scandals  that  in 
1477  Sixtus  IV.  evoked  the  matter  before  liim,  when  it  was  hotly 
debated  by  Bandello  for  the  Dominicans,  or  ^^ Ma<ntMsi<s"  and 
Francesco,  General  of  the  Franciscans,  in  defence  of  the  Immacu- 
late Conception.  The  only  result  seems  to  havo  been  that  Sixtus 
issued  a  bull  ordering  the  Feast  of  the  Conception  to  be  celebrated 
in  all  the  churches,  with  the  grant  of  appropriate  indulgences. 
This  was  a  decided  defeat  for  the  Dominicans,  who  found  it  ex- 
cessively galling  to  celebrate  the  feast,  and  thus  admit  before  the 
people  that  they  were  wrong.  They  endeavored  to  elude  it  in 
some  places  by  qualifying  it  as  the  Feast  of  the  Sanctiiication  of 
the  Virgin,  but  this  was  not  permitted,  and  they  were  forced  to 
submit.  In  1481,  at  Mantua,  Fra  Bernardino  da  Feltre  was  for- 
mally accused  of  heresy  before  the  episcopal  court  for  preaching 
the  Immaculate  Conception,  but  defended  himself  successfully; 
and  the  next  year,  at  Ferrara,  the  Franciscans  and  Dominicans 
preached  so  fiercely  on  the  subject,  and  denounced  each  other  as 
heretics  so  bitterly,  that  popular  tumults  were  excited.  To  quiet 
matters  Ercole  d'Este  caused  a  disputation  to  be  held  before  him, 
which  proved  fruitless,  and  Sixtus  IV,  was  again  obhged  to  in- 
tervene. After  listening  to  both  sides  he  issued  another  buU,  in 
which  he  excommunicated  all  who  asserted  that  the  feast  was  in 
honor  of  the  Sanctification  of  the  Virgin,  and  also  aU  who  on 
either  side  should  denounce  the  other  as  Iieretics.t 

*  Concil.  Aveaionens.  aim.  1457  (Harduiii.  IX.  1388),— D'Argenti-G  I.  n.  353. 
-  t  Wadding,  ana.  U77,  No.  1;  ano.  1479,  No.  17-18.— C.  1,2,  Extrav.  Comrnua 
hl  sii. 
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As  a  means  of  evading  a  decision  without  exasperating  either 
Order  this  poUcy  was  successful,  but  as  a  measure  of  peace  it  was 
an  utter  failure.  Eenewed  disturbances  forced  Alexander  YI.  to 
confirm  the  bull  of  Sixtus  lY.,  with  a  clause  calling  upon  the  sec- 
ular arm  to  keep  the  peace,  if  necessary ;  but  in  France  the  TJniver. 
sity  of  Paris  wholly  disregarded  the  prescriptions  of  both  popes 
and  treated  as  heretics  all  who  denied  the  Immaculate  Conception. 
Id.  1495,  on  the  Eeast  of  the  Conception,  December  8,  a  Franciscan 
named  Jean  Grillot  so  far  forgot  his  fealty  to  his  Order  as  to  deny 
the  dogma  in  preaching  in  Saint-Germain  I'Auxcrrois.  He  was 
immediately  laid  hold  of  and  so  energetically  handled  that  by  the 
25th  of  the  same  month  he  made  pubhc  recantation  in  the  sEume 
church.  This  put  the  University  on  its  mettle,  and  on  March  3, 
1496,  it  adopted  a  statute,  signed  by  a  hundred  and  twelve  doctors 
in  theology,  affirming  the  doctrine  and  ordering  that  in  future  no 
one  should  be  admitted  into  its  body  without  taking  an  oath  to 
maintain  it,  when  if  he  proved  recreant  he  should  be  expelled,  de- 
graded from  all  honors,  and  treated  as  a  heathen  and  a  publican. 
This  example  was  followed  by  the  Universities  of  Cologne,  Tiibin- 
gen,  Mainz,  and  other  places,  arraying  nearly  all  the  learned  bodies 
against  the  Dominicans,  and  training  the  vast  majority  of  future 
1  the  doctrine.  Most  of  the  cardinals  and  prelates 
'here  gave  in  their  adhesion ;  kings  and  princes  joined  them ; 
the  Carmelites  took  the  same  side,  and  the  Dominicans  were  left 
almost  alone  to  fight  the  unequal  battle.  When  in  1501,  at  Hei- 
delberg, the  Dominicans  offered  a  disputation  on  the  subject  which 
the  Franciscans  eagerly  accepted,  the  aspect  of  public  opinion 
grew  so  threatening  that  they  were  obliged  to  get  the  palsgrave 
and  magistrates  to  forbid  it* 

So  sensitive  did  the  supporters  of  the  Immaculate  Conception 
become  that  a  Dominican  preaching  on  December  8  had  needs  be 
wary  in  the  allusions  to  the  Yirgin  which  were  unavoidable  on 
that  day  of  his  humiliation.  At  Dieppe,  on  the  feast  of  1496, 
Jean  de  Yer,  a  Dominican,  made  use  of  expressions  which  were 
thought  to  oppose  the  dogma  indirectly ;  he  was  at  once  brought 
to  account  and  forced  to  confess  publicly,  and  swear  that  in  future 

*  D'Argentrfe  I.  il  331-5,  342-3.— Ttitli em.  Chron.  Hirsaug.  anu.  UOS.— Wad- 
diEg.  ann.  1500,  No.  39.— Chron.  Glasaberger  ann.  1301. 
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he  would  uphold  it.  On  the  next  anniversary  Frcro  Jean  Aloutier 
argued  that  the  Virgin  had  never  sinned  even  venially,  although 
St.  John  Chrysoatora  said  that  she  had  done  so  out  of  vain-glory 
on  her  wedding-day.  This  was  regaitled  as  a  covert  attack,  and 
Prere  Jean  was  disciplined,  though  not  publicly.  Soon  after- 
wards another  Dominican,  Jean  Morselle,  in  a  sermon,  said  it  was 
a  problem  whether  Eve  or  the  Virgin  was  the  fairer ;  it  was  apoc- 
ryphal whether  Christ  went  to  meet  the  Virgin  when  she  was 
raised  to  paradise ;  and  that  it  was  not  an  article  of  faith  that  she 
was  assumed  to  heaven,  body  and  soul,  and  that  to  doubt  it  was 
not  mortal  sin.  All  this  sounds  innocent  enough  as  to  matters 
incapable  of  positive  assertion,  but  Frere  Jean  was  compelled  pub- 
licly to  declare  the  first  article  to  be  suspect  of  lieresy,  the  second 
to  be  false,  and  the  third  to  be  heretical.  It  is  only  this  hyper- 
Eesthesia  of  doctrinal  sensibility  that  will  explain  the  rigorous 
measures  taken  with  Piero  da  Lucca,  a  canon  of  St,  Aogustin,  , 
who,  in  150i,  at  Mantua,  in  a  sermon,  said  that  Christ  was  not  cou-  '' 
ceived  in  the  womb  of  the  Virgin,  but  in  her  heart,  of  three  drops 
of  her  purest  blood.  At  once  he  was  seized  by  the  Inquisition, 
condemned  as  a  heretic,  and  came  near  being  burned.  A  contro- 
versy arose  which  greatly  scandalized  the  faithful.  Baptista  fif 
Mantua  wrote  a  book  to  prove  the  true  place  of  Christ's  concep- 
tion. Julius  II.  evoked  the  matter  to  Home  and  committed  it  to 
the  cardinals  of  Porto  and  San  Vitale,  who  called  together  an 
assembly  of  learned  theologians.  After  due  deliberation,  in  1511 
these  condemned  the  new  theory  as  heretical,  and  the  purity  of 
the  faith  was  preserved.* 

The  position  of  the  Dominicans  was  growing  desperate.  Chris- 
tendom was  uniting  against  them.  Only  the  steady  refusal  of  the 
papacy  to  pronounce  definitely  on  tlie  question  saved  them  from 
the  adoption  of  a  new  article  of  faith  which  Aquinas  had  proved 
to  be  false.  Aquinas  was  their  tower  of  strength,  whom  the 
received  tradition  of  the  Order  held  to  be  inspired.  It  never  oc- 
curred to  them,  as  to  his  modern  commentators,  to  prove  that  he 
did  not  mean  what  he  said,  and,  in  default  of  this,  to  yield  on  the 
point  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  was  to  admit  his  fallibility. 


•  Tritlieia.  Cliroa.  Hiraaug.  anu.  1497.— D'Argentrfe  I.  it.  33S-40,  347.— Bipoll 
IV.  267,-Beniardi  Comens.  Luccrua  Inqiiia.  a.  v.  H<ermis,  No.  33. 
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The  alternative  was  a  cruel  one,  but  they  had  no  choice.  They 
could  only  hope  to  secure  the  neutrality  of  the  papacy  and  to  pro- 
long the  hopeless  fight  against  the  growing  strength  of  the  new 
doctrine,  which  their  banded  enemies  propagated  with  all  the  en- 
thusiasm of  approaching  victory.  The  perplexity  of  the  position 
was  all  the  more  keenly  felt,  as  they  claimed  the  Yirgin  as  the 
peculiar  patroness  of  their  Order ;  the  devotion  of  the  Kosary,  in 
her  special  honor,  was  a  purely  Dominican  institution.  They  who 
had  always  worshipped  her  with  the  most  extravagant  devotion 
were  forced  to  become  her  apparent  detractors,  and  were  every- 
where stigmatized  as  " macidistm"  Would  she  not  condescend  to 
save  her  devotees  from  the  cruel  dilemma  into  which  they  had 
fallen  ? 

Suddenly,  in  1507,  the  rumor  spread  that  in  Berne  the  Virgin 
had  interposed  to  save  her  servants.  In  a  convent  of  Observantine 
Dominicans  she  had  repeatedly  appeared  to  a  holy  friar  and  re- 
vealed to  him  her  vexation  at  the  guilt  of  the  Franciscans  in  teach- 
ing the  Immaculate  Conception.  After  conception  she  had  been 
three  hours  in  original  sin  before  sanctification ;  the  teaching  of 
St.  Thomas  was  true  and  divinely  inspired ;  Alexander  Hales,  Duns 
Scotus,  and  many  other  Franciscans  were  in  purgatory  for  assert- 
ing the  contrary.  Jahus  II.  would  settle  the  question  and  would 
institute  in  honor  of  the  truth  a  greater  feast  than  that  of  Decem- 
ber 8.  To  help  towards  this  consummation  the  Virgin  gave  the 
friar  a  cross  tinged  with  her  son's  blood,  three  of  the  teais  which 
he  had  shed  over  Jerusalem,  the  cloths  in  which  he  was  wrapped 
in  the  flight  to  Egypt,  and  a  vial  of  the  blood  which  he  had  shed 
for  man,  together  with  a  letter  to  Julius  II.  in  which  he  was  prom- 
ised glory  equal  to  that  of  St,  Thomas  Aquinas  in  return  for  what 
was  expected  of  him,  and  this  letter,  duly  authenticated  by  the 
seals  of  the  Dominican  priors  of  Eerne,  Easle,  and  Nurnberg,  was 
sent  to  the  pope.  The  reports  of  these  divine  appearances  pro- 
duced an  immense  sensation ;  counties  multitudes  assembled  in 
the  Dominican  Church  to  look  upon  the  friar  thus  favored,  and  he 
performed  feats  of  fasting,  prayer,  and  scourging,  which  increased 
the  reputation  for  sanfitity  acquired  by  the  visitations.  After  a 
trance  he  appeared  with  the  stigmata  of  Christ;  the  church  was 
arranged  to  enable  him  in  his  devotions  to  represent  the  various 
acts  of  the  Passion,  and  an  immense  crowd  looked  on  with  awe- 
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straek  admiration.  Then  an  image  of  the  Virgin  wept,  and  it  was 
explained  that  her  grief  arose  from  the  disregard  of  her  warnings 
of  what  would  befall  the  city  unless  it  ceased  to  receive  a  pension 
from  France,  unless  it  expelled  the  Franciscans,  and  unless  it 
ceased  to  believe  in  the  Immaculate  Conception. 

People  flocked  from  all  the  region  around,  and  the  fame  of  the 
miraculous  apparitions  spread,  when  tlie  magistrates  of  l^erno  were 
surprised  by  Letser,  the  favored  recipient  of  the  visitations,  taking 
refuge  with  them,  and  begging  protection  from  Iiis  superiors,  who 
were  torturing  and  endeavoring  to  poison  him.  An  investigation 
developed  the  whole  plot,  "Wigand  Wirt,  Master  of  the  0!)ser- 
vantine  Dominicans,  and  professor  of  theology,  bad  had,  in  1501, 
a  quarrel  with  a  parish  pi-iest  in  Franlcfort,  in  which  they  abused 
each  other  from  tiieir  respective  pulpits.  In  a  sermon  the  priest 
thanked  Grod  that  he  did  not  belong  to  an  Order  wiiich  had  slain 
the  Emperor  Henry  VIL  with  a  poisoned  host,  and  which  denied 
the  Immaculate  Conception.  "Wirt,  who  was  ]>resont,  shouted  to 
him  that  he  was  a  liar  and  a  heretic.  An  uproar  followed,  iu 
which  the  Order  sustained  "Wirt  and  appealeil  to  Julius  II.,  who 
appointed  a  commission.  Tlie  result  was  adverse  to  "Wirt,  who  left 
Frankfort  filled  with  wrath,  and  published  a  savage  attaclc  upon 
his  adversaries,  which  the  Archbishop  of  JIainz  caused  to  bo  pub- 
licly burned,  while  aU  his  suffragans  prohibited  its  circulation. 
Greatly  excited,  the  Dominicans,  in  a  chapter  lield  at  AVimpffen, 
resolved  to  prove  by  miracle  the  falsity  of  tlie  Immaculate  Con- 
ception. Frankfort  was  at  first  selected  as  the  theatre,  but  was 
abandoned  through  fear  of  the  archbishop ;  then  Niirnberg,  but 
the  number  of  learned  men  there  was  an  obstacle,  and  Borne  was 
finally  chosen  as  a  city  populous  and  powerful,  but  simple  and 
unlearned.  The  ofiicials  of  the  Dominican  convent  tliero,  John 
Tetter  the  prior,  Francis  Ulchi  the  sub-prior,  Stephen  Bolshorst 
the  lector,  and  Henry  Steinecker  the  procurator,  undertook  to 
carry  out  the  design,  and  selected  as  an  instrument  a  tailor  of  Zur- 
zach,  John  Letser,  who  had  been  recently  admitted  to  the  Order. 
To  suit  the  taste  of  the  age,  it  was  jiroved  on  the  trial  that  they 
had  commenced  by  involdng  the  assistance  of  the  devil  and  Iiad 
signed  compacts  with  him  in  their  blood,  but  their  own  ingenuity 
was  sufficient  for  what  followed,  tliougli  we  arc  told  that  when 
they  produced  the  stigmata  on  Letser  they  first  rendered  him 
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insensible  with  a  magic  potion  formed  of  blood  from  the  navel  of 
a  new-born  Jew  and  nineteen  hairs  from  his  eyelashes.  The  vic- 
tim was  caref  nUy  prepared  by  a  series  of  apparitions,  commeiicing 
with  an  ordinary  ghost  and  ending  with  the  Virgin.  According 
to  his  own  account  he  believed  in  the  visions  till  one  day  entering 
Bolshorst's  room  suddenly  he  found  him  in  female  attire  like  that 
of  the  Virgin,  preparing  for  making  an  appearance.  By  threats 
and  promises  he  had  been  prevailed  upon  to  continue  the  impost- 
ure a  while  longer,  till,  fearing  for  his  life,  he  escaped  and  told  his 
tale. 

Letserwas  sent  to  the  Bishop  of  Lausanne,  who  heard  hia  story 
and  authorized  the  magistrates  of  Berne  to  act.  The  four  Do- 
minicans were  confined  separately  in  chains,  and  envoys  were  sent 
to  Rome,  where,  only  after  the  greatest  difBculty,  they  obtained 
audience  of  the  pope.  A  papal  commission  was  sent,  but  with 
insufficient  powers,  and  prolonged  delays  were  experienced  in  pro- 
curing another,  but  finally  it  came,  having  at  its  head  Achilles 
afterwards  Cardinal  of  San  Sexto,  one  of  the  most  learned  jurists 
of  the  age.  Torture  was  freely  used  on  both  Letser  and  the  ac- 
cused, and  full  confessions  were  obtained.  These  were  so  damag- 
ing that  the  commissioners  desired  to  keep  them  secret  even,  from 
the  magistrates,  and  when  the  latter  were  dissatisfied  it  was  deter- 
mined that  they  should  be  shown  to  a  select  committee  of  eight 
under  pledge  of  secrecy,  and  that,  to  satisfy  the  people,  only  certain 
articles  sufHcient  to  justify  burning  should  be  pubUely  read.  These 
were  four,  viz.,  renouncing  God,  painting  and  reddening  the  host, 
falsely  representing  the  weeping  Virgin,  and  counterfeiting  the 
stigmata.  The  four  culprits  were  abandoned  to  the  secular  arm, 
and  eight  days  afterwards,  as  ^Nicholas  Glassberger  piously  hopes, 
they  were  sent  to  heaven  through  fire,  for  they  were  burned  in  a 
meadow  beyond  the  Arar,  their  ashes  being  thrown  into  the  river 
to  prevent  their  being  reverenced  as  relics — not  without  reason, 
for  the  Order  promptly  pronounced  them  to  be  martyrs.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  in  the  pubhshed  sentence  the  Immaculate 
Conception  was  kept  wholly  out  of  sight.  In  the  existing  tension 
between  the  Mendicant  Orders  the  papal  representatives  evidently 
deemed  it  wise  to  keep  this  question  in  the  background,  Paulus 
Langius  tells  us  that  the  story  made  an  immense  sensation,  and 
that  the  "maculistm"  endeavored  in  vain  to  suppress  it,  and  circa- 
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lated  all  manner  of  distorted  and  false  accounts  of  it.  Julius  II., 
so  far  from  obeying  the  visions  of  Letser,  confirmed  in  1511  the 
religious  order  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  founded  at  Toledo 
in  1484r  by  the  zeal  of  Beatriz  de  Silva.* 

Wigand  Wirt  did  not  wholly  escape,  though  lie  docs  not  seem 
to  have  been  directly  implicated  in  the  fraud.  The  Obsorvantine 
Franciscans  prosecuted  him  before  tlie  Holy  See  for  his  savage 
tract  against  his  adversaries.  The  case  was  heard  by  two  succes- 
sive commissions  of  cardinals,  until,  October  25, 1513,  Wirt  aban- 
doned the  defence  and  was  sentenced  to  malie  the  most  humiliat- 
ing of  retractions.  In  public  he  revoked,  abolislied,  repudiated, 
and  extirpated  his  book  as  scandalous,  insulting,  defamatory,  use- 
less, and  prejudicial ;  he  confessed  that  in  it  ho  had  injured  the- 
ological doctrine  and  wounded  the  fraternal  charity  of  many, 
including  the  venerable  Franciscans,  and  the  honor  and  fame  of 
Conrad  Henselin,  Thomas  Wolff,  Sebastian  Brandt,  and  Jacob  of 
Sehlettstadt  (Wimpheling) ;  and  he  declared  his  belief  that  those 
who  upheld  the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  did  not 
en\  Moreover,  under  penalty  of  perpetual  imprisonment,  he 
promised,  within  four  months  after  November  1,  to  repeat  his 
recantation  publicly  in  Heidelberg,  after  giving  three  days'  notice 
to  the  Franciscan  convent  there ;  he  begged  pardon  of  all  whom 
he  had  injured,  and  he  obligated  himself  to  undergo  per^ietual  im- 
prisonment if  he  should  in  any  way,  directly  or  indirectly,  repeat 
the  offence.  The  Dominican  general  who  took  part  in  the  sen- 
tence, commanded  ah  priors  and  prelates  of  the  Order  to  con- 
fine him  for  life,  ■wherever  he  might  be  found,  in  case  of  non-f ulfil- 

*  I  hiive  followed  a  contemporary  account  of  this  curiouB  affiiir — "  Do  Qua- 
tuor  Hisreaiarchis  in  ciyitate  Beraensi  titipei-  coml>uatis,  a.d.  1309,"  4to,  sine 
fioia  (Strassburg,  1509),  attributed  to  Thomas  Mumer.  It  acconla  sufficiently 
witb  the  briefer  reports  of  Trithemiua  (Chron.  Hirsaug,  anu.  1509)  and  Sebastian 
Brandt  (Pauli  Langii  Chron.  Citicens.  ann.  1509),  ami  that  of  the  Cliron.  Olasa- 
berger  anu.  1501,  1506, 1507,  1509.— Gariliay,  Compondio  nistorial  de  Espafia, 
Lib,  XX.  cap.  13. 

The  Bernese  comnmuity  was  piously  devoted  to  the  Virgin,  In  1489  a  cer- 
tain Nicholas  Eotelfioger  was  inconsiderate  enough  to  declare  that  she  helped 
the  wicked  as  well  as  the  good.  For  this  he  was  obliged  to  stand  a  whole  day 
in  an  iron  collar  and  to  make  oath  tliat  he  would  personally  seek  the  pope  and 
bring  home  a  written  absolution.— Valerius  Analiclm,  Berccr-Chronilj,  Bern,  1884, 

Lags. 
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ment  of  his  pledges.  In  due  course,  on  Ash- Wednesday,  February 
24, 1513,  in  the  church  of  the  Tloly  Spirit  of  Heidelberg,  when  the 
concoui-se  of  the  faithful  was  greatestj'Wirt  appeared  and  repeated 
the  humihating  retraction.  So  bitter  was  the  trial  that  he  could 
not  repress  an  ejaculation  that  it  was  hard  to  endure.  The  Francis- 
cans had  a  notary  present  who  recorded  officially  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding, which  was  forthwith  printed  and  spread  abroad  so  as  to 
publisli  far  and  wide  the  degradation  of  the  uniucliy  disputant.* 
Despite  the  fate  of  the  martyrs  of  Berne  the  Dominicans  still 
held  out  gallantly  against  the  constantly  increasing  preponderance 
of  their  antagonists.  I  liave  before  mo  a  little  tract,  evidently, 
printed  by  a  Dominican  about  tliis  time  as  a  manual  for  disputants, 
in  which  the  opinions  of  two  hundred  and  sixteen  doctors  of  the 
Church  are  collected  in  proof  of  the  conception  of  the  Yirgin  in 
original  sin.  It  presents  a  formidable  array  of  all  the  greatest 
names  in  tlio  Church,  including  many  popes ;  and  the  compiler 
doubtless  felt  peculiar  pleasure  in  grouping  together  the  most  re- 
vered authorities  of  the  Franciscan  Order— St.  Antony  of  Padua, 
Alexander  Haies,  St.  Bonaventura,  Eichard  Middleton,  Duns 
Scotus,  William  of  Ockham,  Mcholas  de  Lyra,  Jacopone  da  Todi, 
Alvaro  Pelayo,  Bartolomeo  di  Pisa,  and  others.  In  spite  of  this 
preponderance  of  authority  the  Dominicans  had  a  hard  straggle 
in  the  Council  of  Trent,  but  they  possessed  strength  enough,  after 
a  keen  discussion,  to  have  the  question  left  open,  with  a  simple 
confiiTnation  of  the  temporizing  bull  of  Sixtus  IV.  StiU  the  cour 
troversy  went  on,  as  heated  as  ever,  causing  tumults  and  scandals, 
which  the  Church  deplored  but  could  not  cure.  In  1570  Paul  IV. 
endeavored  to  suppress  them  by  suppressing  public  discussion. 
He  renewed  the  bull  of  Sixtus  IV.,  pointed  out  that  the  Council 
of  Trent  permitted  every  one  to  enjoy  his  own  opinion,  and  he 
allowed  learned  men  to  debate  it  in  universities  and  chapters 
until  it  should  be  decided  by  the  Holy  See.  All  public  disputation 
or  assertion  on  either  side  in  sermons  or  addresses  was,  however, 
forbidden  under  pain  of  ipso  facto  deprivation  and  perpetual  dis- 
ability. This  endeavor  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  Church  was 
as  futile  as  its  predecessoi^.  In  1616  Paul  Y.  deplored  that,  in 
spite  of  the  salutary  provisions  existing  on  the  subject,  quarrels 


'  EcYOCatio  fratris  Vnygandi  Vuirt  (apud  Trebotes,  dm  anno). 
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and  scandals  continued  and  threatened  to  grow  more  dangerous. 
He  therefore  added  to  the  existing  penalties  perpetual  disability 
for  preaching  or  teaching,  and  ordered  the  bishops  and  inquisitors 
everywhere  to  punish  severely  all  contraventions  of  these  regular 
tions.  Tet  the  scale  continued  to  incline  against  the  Dominicans. 
A  twelvemonth  later,  in  August,  1G11,  Paul,  in  a  general  congre- 
gation of  the  Eoman  Inquisition,  issued  another  constitution,  in 
which  he  extended  these  penalties  to  all  who  in  public  should 
assert  the  Virgin  to  have  been  conceived  in  original  sin.  lie  did 
not  reprove  the  opinion,  but  left  it  as  before,  and  ordered  those 
who  asserted  publicly  the  Immaculate  Conception  to  do  so  simply, 
without  assailing  the  other  side,  and,  as  before,  bishops  and  in- 
quisitors were  instructed  to  punish  all  infractions.  In  1622  Greg- 
ory XV.  went  a  step  further  in  suppressing  the  perpetual  discord 
by  a  further  extension  of  the  penalties  to  all  who  in  private  as- 
serted the  Virgin's  conception  in  sin ;  but  at  the  same  time  he 
forbade  the  use  of  the  word  "  immaculate "  in  the  office  of  the 
Feast  of  the  Conception.  The  Dominicans  grew  restive  under 
this  gagging,  and  in  a  couple  of  months  procured  a  relaxation  of 
the  prohibition  in  so  far  as  to  allow  them  privately  with  each 
other  to  maintain  and  defend  their  opinion.  These  bulls  brought 
considerable  business  to  the  Inquisition,  for  disputatious  ardor 
could  not  be  restrained.  A  contemporary  manual  informs  us  that 
in  spite  of  the  prohibition  of  discussion  it  still  continued,  and  that 
offenders  on  both  sides  were  sent  to  Home  for  judgment  by  the 
supreme  tribunal,  care  being  taken,  as  far  as  possible,  not  to  have 
Dominican  witnesses  when  the  offender  was  Franciscan,  and  vice 
versa.  In  spite  of  this  the  Dominican,  Thomas  Gage,  who  wan- 
dered through  the  Spanish  colonies  about  1630,  speaks  of  holding 
public  discussions  on  the  subject  in  Guatemala,  in  which  he  main- 
tained the  Thomist  doctrine  against  the  Franciscan,  Scotist,  and 

Jesuit  opinions.*      - . ^ ^ 

•  De  Be.atffi  VirgiDis  Conceptione  Diicentorum  et  sexdcciiu  Doctoi'tim  vera, 
tuta,  et  tenenda  Sciitontia  (fine  nota,  «ed  e.  1500),— Con cil.  Trident.  Sess.  v.  Deer, 
de  Grig.  Peccat.  §  5.— Paul!  PP.  IV.  Bull.  Super  spceulum.  (Mag.  Bull.  Rom.  II. 
848).— Panli  PP.  V.  Bull.  Segia  pacijid  (Ibid,  p,  393).— Ejusd.  Constit.  Saactm- 
Hmm  (lb.  p.  400).— Gregor.  PP.  XV".  CoustiL  Bajicfmimm  (lb.  p,  477).— Ejuwl. 
Bull.  Mcimii  (lb.  p.  478),— Prattica  del  Modo  da  procedcrsi  nelle  Cause  del  8. 
Offitio,  cap.  sis.  (MSS.  Bib.  Reg.  MonachenB.  Cod.  Ital.  598.  — M8S.  Bib.  Nat., 
fonda italien,  189).— Gage,  New  Sur\-cj  of  llie  West  Indies,  London,  1877,  p.  266. 
111.-39 
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So  minutely  was  the  question  reasoned  out  that  it  became 
heresy  to  assert  that  one  would  undergo  death  in  defence  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception.  In  1571  Alouso  de 
Castro,  although  a  Franciscan,  uses  this  as  an  illustration  that  it 
is  heretical  thus  to  declare  adhesion  to  a  point  which  is  not  an 
article  of  faith.  In  the  lieated  controversy  everywhere  raging 
ardent  polemics  showed  their  zeal  by  offering  to  stake  their  exist- 
ence upon  it,  and  the  question  became  a  practical  one  for  the  In- 
quisition to  deal  with.  A  vow  or  oath  to  defend  the  doctrine  was 
declared  to  be  valid,  but  in  1C19  the  inquisitors  of  Portugal,  with 
the  assent  of  Paul  V.,  condemned  as  heretical  the  opinion  that  one 
who  should  die  in  defence  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  would 
be  a  martyr.  As  the  Inquisition  was  largely  in  Dominican  hands, 
it  doubtless  was  used  effectually  to  persecute  the  too  zealous  as- 
sertors  of  the  doctrine,  and  to  this  probably  is  attributable  the 
rule  that  in  all  such  cases  the  denunciation  should  bo  sent  to  the 
supreme  Inquisition  in  Home  and  its  decision  be  awaited,  thus 
tying  the  hands  of  the  local  inquisitors.  From.  Catena's  remarks, 
it  is  evident  that  these  cases  were  not  infrequent  and  that  they 
gave  much  trouble.* 

The  Jesuits  threw  the  immense  weight  of  their  influence  in 
favor  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  and  in  time  it  became  not 


•  Alph.  de  Castro  de  justa  Hterut.  PQuitione  Lib,  I.  c,  viii.  Dub.  4.— Carenfe 
Tract,  de  Modo  procedendi  Tit.  xvii.  §  9. 

Yet  in  Spain  the  intense  popular  devotion  to  the  Virgin  rendered  the  Inqui- 
sition very  senative  in  ita  revereace  for  hev.  In  1G43  ,in  inquisitor,  Diego  de 
Narbona,  in  his  Annalea  TrcKtatus  Juris  alluded  to  an  assertion  of  Clement  of 
Aiesandria  (Btromata,  Lib.  yn,)  that  some  persons  believed  that  after  the  Nativ- 
ity  the  Virgin  was  inspected  by  the  midwife  to  prove  her  virginity.  Although 
lie  condemned  the  statement  as  most  indecent  and  dishonoring  to  the  Virgin, 
Ilia  work  was  denounced  to  the  Inquisition  of  Granada,  which  referred  it  to  the 
Inquisitor-general.  Narbona  in  vain  eadeavorod  to  defend  himself.  It  was  shown 
that  in  the  Indes  Expurgatorias  of  1040  the  passage  of  Clement,  as  well  as  those 
in  all  other  authors  alluding  to  it,  had  been  ordered  to  be  Im-ado,  or  expunged, 
so  that  the  very  memory  of  so  scandalons  a  tale  might  be  lost,  Narbona  alleged 
in  his  defence  a  passr^e  in  Padre  Basilio  Ponce  de  Leon,  but  the  Inquisition 
showed  that  tliia  had  likewise  been  lorrado,  and,  as  every  one  who  possessed  a 
copy  of  a  book  containing  a  prohibited  passage  was  bound  to  blot  it  out  and  n 
der  it  illegible,  Tie  was  culpable  in  not  having  done  so,— MS3.  Bibl.  T 
Arch  8.  130. 
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uncommon  among  them,  at  least  in  certain  places,  to  take  the 
heretical  vow  to  defend  it  with  life  and  blood.  In  1715  Muratori, 
under  the  cautious  pseudonym  of  Lamindus  Pritanius,  published  a 
book  attacking  this  practice.  This  drew  forth  a  reply,  in  1729, 
from  the  Jesuit  Francesco  Burgi,  which  Muratori  answered  under 
the  name  of  Antonius  Larapridius,  A  lively  controversy  arose 
which  lasted  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  or  more,  and  Kuratori's 
second  book  was  in  1765  placed  on  the  Spanish  Index.  Benedict 
2IV.,  in  his  groat  work  De  Beatificatione,  says  that  the  Church 
inclines  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Immacnlate  Conception,  but  haa  not 
yet  made  it  an  article  of  faith,  and  he  even  leaves  the  question 
undecided  whether  one  who  dies  in  its  defence  is  to  be  reckoned 
as  a  martyr.  Yet  when,  in  1840,  Bishop  Peter  A.  Bain^,  the 
Apostolic  Vicar  in  England,  spoke  incoi'^iderately  on  the  subject 
in  a  pastoral  letter,  he  was  sharply  reproved  and  obliged  to  sign 
a  pledge  that  on  the  first  fitting  occasion  he  would  publicly  de- 
clare his  adhesion  to  whatever  the  Holy  See  might  define  on  the 
subject.  The  decision  was  not  long  in  coming.  In  1849  Pius  IX. 
consulted  all  the  bishops  as  to  the  expediency  of  proclaiming  the 
Immaculate  Conception  as  a  dogma  of  the  Church.  Those  of 
Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  about  four  hundred  and  ninety  in 
number,  were  almost  unanimously  in  its  favor,  while  many  in 
other  lands  hesitated  and  deprecated  such  action.  The  latter 
were  not  heeded;  December  8,  1854,  Pius  issued  a  solemn  defini- 
tion declaring  it  to  be  an  article  of  faith,  and  thus,  after  a  gallant 
stmggle,  protracted  through  five  centuries  with  unyielding  tenac- 
ity, the  Dominicans  were  finally  defeated,  and  could  only  console 
themselves  with  ingenious  glosses  on  Thomas  Aquinas  to  prove 
that  he  had  never  really  denied  the  doctrine.'^ 

It  is  interesting  thus  to  trace  the  evolution  of  dogma,  even 
though  the  result  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  finality.  In  the  insa- 
tiable di^ire  to  define  every  secret  of  the  invisible  world  every 
decision  is  only  a  stepping-stone  to  a  new  discussion.  The  next 
point  is  to  ascertain  how  the  Immaculate  Conception  took  place, 
and  this  has  already  been  mooted.  In  1870  a  condemnation  was 
pronounced  on  Joseph  de  Felicity  (Vercruyssc  ?)  among  whose 

*  Ee«3ch,  Der  Index  der  vcvbotcncn  Bilclicr,  II,  843,  08G. — Addis  and  Ar- 
cold's  Catholic  Dictionary  a.  v.  Immaculate. 
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eiTors  was  the  assertion  that  Mary  was  conceived  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Holy  Ghost,  without  the  intervention  of  St.  Joachim.* 
Yet  who  can  say  that  in  the  centuries  to  come  this  dogma  may 
not  also  win  its  place,  and  the  Virgin  thus  be  elevated  to  an 
equality  with  her  Son? 

One  function  of  the  Inquisition  remains  to  be  considered — the 
censorship  of  the  press — although  its  full  activity  in  this  direction 
belongs  to  a  period  beyond  our  present  limits.  "We  have  seen 
how  Bernard  Gui  burned  Talmuds  by  the  wagon-load,  and  the 
special  training  of  the  inquisitors  would  seem  to  point  them  out 
as  the  most  available  conservators  of  the  faith  from  the  dangerous 
abiise  of  the  pen.  Tet  it  was  long  before  any  definite  system  was 
adopted.  The  universities  were  almost  the  only  centres  of  intel- 
lectual activity,  and  they  usually  exercised  a  wateliful  care  over 
the  aberrations  of  thoir  members.  When  some  work  of  impor- 
tance was  to  be  condemned  the  authority  of  the  Holy  See  was 
frequently  invoked,  as  in  the  case  of  Erigena's  Periphyseos,  the 
Eoerlasting  Gospel,  William  of  St.  Amour's  assault  upon  the  Men- 
dicants, and  Marsilio  of  Padna's  Defensor  Pads.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  wo  have  seen,  in  1316  the  episcopal  vicar  of  Tarragona 
had  no  hesitation  in  assembling  some  monks  and  friars  and  con- 
demning a  number  of  Amaldo  de  Vilanova's  writings,  and  about 
tlie  same  time  the  inquisitors  of  Bologna  took  similar  action  with 
respect  to  Cecco  d'Ascoh's  commentary  on  the  Splusra  of  Sacro- 
bosco.  Yet  no  thought  seems  to  have  occurred  of  using  the  In- 
quisition for  this  purpose  as  a  general  agency  with  power  of  imme- 
diate decision,  before  Charles  IV.  endeavored  to  establish  the  Holy 
Office  in  Germany.  The  heresy  of  the  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit 
was  largely  propagated  by  means  of  popular  books  of  devotion ; 
to  check  this  and  the  forbidden  use  by  the  laity  of  translations  of 
Scripture  in  the  vernacular,  the  emperor,  in  1369,  empowered  the 
inquisitors  and  their  successors  to  seize  and  burn  all  such  books, 
and  to  employ  the  customary  inquisitorial  censures  to  overcome 
resistance.  All  the  subjects  of  the  empire,  secular  and  clerical, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  were  ordered  to  lend  their  aid, 
under  pain  of  the  imperial  displeasure.    In  1376  Gregory  XI.  fol- 


*  Reusdi,  op.  cit.  IL  980. 
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lowed  this  with  a  bull  in  which  he  deplored  the  dissemination  of 
heretical  boolss  in  Germany,  and  directed  the  inquisitors  to  exam- 
ine all  suspected  writings,  condemning  those  found  to  contain 
errors,  after  which  it  became  an  offence  punisliable  by  the  Inquisi- 
tion to  copy,  possess,  buy,  or  sell  them,  No  trace  remains  of  any 
results  of  these  regulations,  but  they  are  interesting  as  the  first 
organized  literary  censorship.  About  the  same  period  Eymerich 
was  engaged  in  condemning  the  works  of  Raymond  Lully,  of  Eay- 
mond  of  Tarraga,  and  others,  but  he  seems  always  to  have  referred 
the  matter  to  the  Holy  See  and  to  have  acted  only  under  special 
papal  authority.  "When,  as  we  have  seen,  Archbishop  Zbinco 
burned  "Wickhff's  writings  in  Prague,  a  papal  commission  decided 
that  his  act  was  not  justified,  and  their  final  condemnation  was 
pronounced  by  the  Council  of  Eome  in  1413.* 

With  the  gradual  revival  of  letters  books  assumed  more  and 
more  importance  as  a  means  of  disseminating  thought,  and  this 
increased  rapidly  after  the  invention  of  printing.  It  became  a 
recognized  rule  with  the  Inquisition  that  he  into  whose  hands  an 
heretical  book  might  fall  and  who  did  not  burn  it  at  once  or  de- 
liver it  within  eight  days  to  his  bishop  or  inquisitor  was  lield  vehe- 
mently suspect  of  heresy.  The  translation  of  any  jiart  of  Script- 
ure into  the  vernacular  was  also  forbidden.  It  was  not,  however, 
until  1501  that  any  organized  censorship  of  the  press  seems  to  have 
been  thought  of,  and  even  then  Germany  was  the  only  land  where 
the  issue  of  dangerous  and  heretical  books  was  considered  to  re- 
quire it.  All  printers  were  ordered  in  future,  under  pain  of  ex- 
communication and  of  fines  applicable  to  the  apostolic  chamber, 
to  present  to  the  archbishop  of  the  province  or  to  his  ordinary  all 
books  before  publication,  and  only  to  issue  those  for  which  a  li- 
cense should  be  granted  after  examination,  the  prelates  being  com- 
manded on  their  consciences  to  make  no  charge  for  such  license. 
All  existing  books  in  stock,  moreover,  were  to  be  subject  to  similar 
inspection,  and  of  such  as  should  he  found  to  contain  errors  all 
copies  accessible  were  to  bo  delivered  up  for  burning.f 

It  shows  to  what  a  state  of  contempt  the  German  Inquisition 


"  Mosheiin  tie  Beghardis,  pp.  808,  378.— Eymoric,  pp.  311-16. 

t  Albcrtini  Ecpcrtor.  luquis.  s.  w.  Libri,  Scriptura.—Ha.yMViX'i.  anii.  1501,  No. 
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had  fallen,  that  in  this  comprehensive  measure  to  restrict  the  li- 
cense of  the  pre^  it  seems  not  to  have  been  even  thought  of  as  an 
instrmnentality,  and  that  dependence  was  placed  on  the  episcopal 
organization  alone.  The  archbishops,  however,  were  as  usual  too 
much  engrossed  in  the  temporal  concerns  of  their  princely  prov- 
inces to  pay  attention  to  such  details,  and  there  is  apparently  no 
result  to  be  traced  from  the  effort.  The  evil  continued  to  increase, 
and  in  1515,  at  the  Council  of  Lateran,  Leo  X.  endeavored  to  check 
it  by  general  regulations  still  more  rigid  in  a  bulL  which  was  unani- 
mously approved,  except  by  Alexis,  Bishop  of  Amalfi,  who  said 
that  he  concurred  in  it  as  to  new  books,  but  not  as  to  old  ones. 
After  an  allusion  to  the  benefits  conferred  by  the  art  of  printing, 
the  bull  proceeded  to  recite  that  numerous  complaints  reached  the 
Holy  See  that  printei-s  in  many  plEices  printed  and  sold  books 
translated  from  the  Greek,  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Chaldee,  as  well 
as  in  Latin  and  the  vernaculars,  containing  errors  in  faith  and 
pernicious  dogmas,  and  also  libels  on  persons  of  dignity,  whence 
many  scandals  had  arisen  and  more  were  threatened.  Therefore 
forever  thereafter  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  print  any  book  or 
writing  without  a  previous  examination,  to  be  testified  by  manual 
subscription,  by  the  papal  vicar  and  master  of  the  sacred  palace  in 
Kome,  and  iu  other  cities  and  dioceses  by  the  Inquisition,  and  the 
bishop  or  an  expert  appointed  by  him.  For  neglect  of  this  the 
punishment  was  excommunication,  the  loss  of  the  edition,  which 
was  to  be  burned,  a  line  of  a  hundred  ducats  to  the  fabric  of  St. 
Peters,  and  suspension  from  business  for  a  year.  Persistent  con- 
tumacy was  further  threatened  with  such  penalty  as  should  serve 
as  a  warning  deterrent  to  othere.*    The  precaution  came  too  late. 


"  Concil  Lateran.  T.  Sesa.  tx.  (Hiirduin.  IX.  1770-81). 

Theae  rules  were  probably  enforced  only  wliere  there  was  an  Inquisition  iii 
working  order.  In  tlie  edition  of  Nifo's  work,  J)6  Gcdo  et  Mundo,  printed  at  Na- 
ples in  1517,  there  is  animycjindfuj-byAntomoCaiBtano,  prior  of  the  Dominican 
convent,  reciting  tks  conciliar  decree,  and  stating  that  in  the  absence  of  the  in- 
quisitor ho  had  been  deputed  by  the  Vicai-  of  Naples  to  osamino  the  work,  in 
which  he  found  no  evil. 

In  the  Venice  editions  of  Joachim  of  Flora,  printed  in  1516  and  1517,  there 
13  not  only  the  permission  of  the  inquisitor  and  of  the  Patriarcli  of  Venice,  but 
also  that  of  the  Council  of  Ten,  showing  that  tlie  press  was  subjected  to  no  little 
impediment. 

In  the  contemporaneous  Lyons  edition  of  Alvaro  Pelajo's  De  Plandu  Ecclesux 
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Except  with  regard  to  ivitches,  the  machinery  of  persecution  was 
too  thoroughly  disorganized  to  curb  the  rising  tide  of  human  in- 
telligence which  speedily  swept  away  all  such  flimsy  barriers.  We 
have  seen  how  prolonged  and  unsatisfactory  was  the  attempt  to 
silence  Keuchlin.  The  printing-press  multiplied  indefinitely  the 
satires  of  Erasmus  and  Uiric  Hutten,  and  ^vhcn  Luther  appeared 
it  scattered  far  and  wide  among  the  people  his  vigorous  attacks 
on  the  existing  system.  It  required  time  and  tlio  exigencies  of 
the  counter-reformation  to  perfect  a  plan  by  which,  in  the  lands 
of  the  Eoman  obedience,  the  faithful  could  be  preserved  from  the 
insidious  poison  flowing  from  the  fountain  of  the  printing-press. 


(1517),  liowever,  there  ia  no  imprimatur,  and  evidently  there  was  no  censorship, 
and  the  same  is  the  case  ia  such  German  books  of  the  period  as  I  have  liad  aa 
opportuuity  ofexamining. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

COXCLUSION. 

Having  thus  considered  with  some  fulness  what  the  Inquisi- 
tion accomplished,  directly  and  indirectly,  it  only  remains  for  us 
to  glance  at  what  it  did  not  do. 

The  relations  of  the  Greek  Church  to  the  Holy  See  would  al- 
most justify  the  assumption  that  persecution  of  heresy,  far  from 
being  a  matter  of  conscience,  was  one  of  expediency,  to  be  en- 
forced or  disregarded  as  the  temporal  interests  of  the  papacy 
might  dictate.  The  Greeks  were  not  only  schismatics,  but  here- 
tics, for,  as  St.  Eaymond  of  Pennaforte  proved,  schism  was  heresy, 
as  it  violated  the  article  of  the  creed  "  wiam  sanctam  OathoUoam 
eccUsiam:."  We  have  repeatedly  seen  that  to  deny  the  supremacy 
of  Rome  and  to  disregard  its  commands  was  heresy.  Boniface 
YIII.,  in  the  bull  "  Unam,  sanctam^'  proclaimed  it  to  be  an  article 
.  of  faith,  necessary  to  salvation,  that  every  human  creature  is  sub- 
ject to  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  he  especially  includes  the  Greeks 
in  this.  Besides  this,  there  was  the  Procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
from  both  the  Father  and  the  Son,  in  which  Charlemagne  forced 
Leo  III.  to  modify  the  Nicene  symbol,  and  which  the  Greeks  per- 
sistently refused  to  receive,  rendering  them  heretics  on  a  doctrinal 
point  assumed  to  be  of  the  greatest  importance.  Yet  the  Church, 
when  it  seemed  desirable,  could  always  establish  a  modus  imendi, 
and  exercise  a  prudent  toleration  towards  the  Greek  Church.  It 
was  thus  in  southern  Italy,  which  had  been  withdrawn  from  Rome 
and  subjected  to  Constantinople  in  the  eighth  century  by  Leo  the 
Isaurian  during  the  iconoclastic  controversy.  In  968  the  Patriarch 
of  Constantinople  substituted  the  Greek  for  the  Roman  rite  in  the 
churches  of  Apulia  and  Calabria,  and  though  some  resisted,  most 
of  them  submitted  and  retained  it  even  after  the  conquest  of  INa- 
ples  by  the  Normans.  Thus  in  the  see  of  Rossano  in  1092,  when 
a  Latin  bishop  was  introduced,  the  people  recalcitrated  and  ob- 
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tained  from  Duke  Roger  permission  to  retain  the  Greek  rite.  This 
lasted  until  1460,  when  the  Observantine  Uishop  Matteo  succeeded 
in  changing  it  to  the  Latin  rite.* 

The  Greek  churches,  which  long  continued  to  exist  throughout 
the  Slavic  and  Majjar  territories,  were  subjected  to  greater  press- 
ure, though  it  was  fitful  and  intermittent.  In  1204  Andreas  II. 
of  Hungary  applied  to  Innocent  III.  to  appoint  Latin  priors  for 
the  Greek  monasteries  in  his  dominions.  In  the  settlement  of 
1233,  after  the  kingdom  had  been  placed  under  inten.lict,  an  oath 
was  exacted  of  I3ela  IT.  that  he  would  compel  all  his  subjects  to 
render  obedience  to  the  Roman  Church,  and  Gregory  IX.  forth- 
with summoned  hi]n  to  enforce  his  promise  with  regard  to  the 
Wallachians,  who  were  addicted  to  the  Greek  rite.  In  12i8  we 
find  Innocent  IV.  sending  Dominicans  to  Albania  to  convert  the 
Greeks,  and  it  would  indicate  that  persuasion  rather  than  force 
was  relied  upon,  when  we  see  these  missionaries  empowered  to 
grant  the  ecclesiastics  dispensation  for  all  irregularities,  including 
simony.  A  hundred  years  later  Clement  VL  and  Innocent  VI. 
were  more  energetic,  and  ordered  the  prelates  of  the  Balkan  Pen- 
insula to  drive  out  all  schismatics,  calling  in  the  aid  of  the  secular 
arm  if  necessary.  We  have  already  seen  how  fruitless  were  the 
efforts  to  exterminate  the  Cathari  in  these  regions,  and  that  the 
only  result  of  the  effort  to  enforce  uniformity  of  faith  was  to  facili- 
tate the  advance  of  the  Turkish  coaquest.f 

The  possessions  of  the  Crusaders  in  the  I^evant  oITored  a  more 
complex  problem.  Although  Innocent  III.  had  protested  against 
the  conquest  of  OonstantinojDle  in  1204,  when  it  was  successful  ho 


*  S.  Raymondi  Summ.  I.  vi.  i. — i.  Extrav.  Commun,  I,  riVu — Lib.  Carolin.  ni, 
1,  3.— Ilavduin.  CoiiciL  IV.  131, 453-4, 747, 775, 070.— nartelicini  Coiicil.  German. 

I.  390-6,— Eymeric.  p,  335.— Tocco,  L'Eresia  nol  Medio  Evo,  pp.  389-90.— C,  9, 

II,  Extra,  I,  xi, 

Wlien  Sigismunci  of  Austria,  in  his  quarrel  witli  Nicliolaa  of  Ciis.i  over  the 
bishopric.of  Brixen,  refused  to  observe  the  interdict  cast  on  liia  territories,  Piu3 
II.,  in  1460,  summoned  bira  to  trial  witliin  sixty  days  as  a  heretic,  because  iiis  dis- 
obedience Bliowed  bim  to  be  notorioiislj  guilty  of  that  heresy  of  bererfes,  disbe- 
lief in  tlie  article  of  the  Creed,  "Credo  in  ■unaTnaanetam  CathoUcam  et  Apoatolimm 
ecclmam"  (Freher  et  Btrav.  II.  193), 

i  Innoc.  PP.  III.  Eegest,  tii.  47.— Battbyani  Legg.  Ecclea.  Hung.  II.  3B3-6.— 
Bipoll  I.  70-1, 180.— Wadding,  ana.  1851,  No.  8 ;  ann.  1354,  No.  4, 5. 
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was  ardent  in  his  recognition  of  the  mysterious  wisdom  of  God  in 
thus  overthrowing  the  Greek  heresy,  and  he  took  prompt  action 
to  secure  the  utmost  advantage  to  be  expected  from  it.  He 
ordered  the  crusaders  to  suspend  all  priests  ordained  by  Greek 
bishops,  and  to  provide  Latin  priests  for  the  churches  seized,  tak- 
ing care  that  their  property  was  not  dissipated.  A  hungry  horde 
of  clerics  speedily  precipitated  itself  on  the  new  possessions,  em- 
barrassing those  in  charge,  and  Innocent,  in  answer  to  inqui- 
ries, advised  that  only  those  who  brought  commendatious  letters 
should  be  allowed  to  officiate  in  public.  Thus,  in  the  Latin  king- 
dome  of  the  East  a  new  hierarchy  was  imposed  upon  the  churches, 
but  the  people  were  not  converted,  and  an  embarrassing  situa- 
tion arose  concerning  which  no  clearly  defined  policy  could  be 


Strictly  speaking,  all  schismatics  and  heretics  were  under  ipso 
facto  excommunication,  but  this  could  be  disregarded  if  it  was 
poUtio  to  do  so,  as  when,  in  1244,  Innocent  lY.,  in  sending  Domini- 
can missionaries  to  the  Greeks,  Jacobines,  Nestorians,  and  other 
heretics  of  the  East,  gave  fuU  authority  to  participate  with  them 
in  all  the  ofBces  of  religion.  Where  the  Greek  churches  were 
independent  efforts  were  made  to  win  them  over  by  persuasion 
and  negotiation,  as  in  the  mission  sent  in  1333  by  Gregory  IX,  to 
Germanus,  Patriarch  of  NicEea,  and  in  1247  by  Innocent  lY.  to  the 
Russians ;  hut  when  these  endeavors  failed  there  was  no  hesita- 
tion in  resorting  to  force,  and  the  disappointed  Gregory  preached 
a  crusade  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  schismatics  to  obedience. 
So,  in  1207,  when  the  measureless  ambition  of  Charles  of  Anjou, 
inflamed  by  the  conquest  of  Kaples,  dreamed  of  reconquering  Con- 
stantinople, his  treaty  with  the  titular  emperor,  Baldwin  II,,  recites 
the  uniting  of  the  Eastern  Empire  with  the  Church  of  Rome  as 
the  impelling  motive.  Charles's  enterprise  was  postponed  by  the 
submission  of  Michael  FalEeologus  at  the  Council  of  Lyons  in 
1274,  but  this  only  stirred  up  rebellion  among  his  subjects;  Michael 
Comnenus  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  party  sustaiauig  the 
national  church,  and  war  broke  out  in  1279.  Although  Charles 
hastened  to  take  advantage  of  this,  the  Sicilian  Yespers,  in  1283, 

•  Innoc.  PP.  III.  Kcgest.  vii.  3-13, 131,  153-4,  164,  203-5 ;  m.  343-8 ;  x. 
49-51. 
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gavo  him  ample  occupatioQ  at  home,  and  his  projects  were,  per- 
force, laid  aside.* 

In  the  territories  subjected  to  Latin  domination  the  conditions 
were  somewhat  different.  It  was  impossible  to  uproot  the  native 
Church,  and  the  two  rites  Avere  necessarily  permitted  to  coexist, 
with  alternations  of  tolerance  and  persecution,  of  persuasion  and 
coercion.  In  1303  Benedict  XI.,  when  ordering  the  Dominican 
prior  of  Hungary  to  send  missionaries  to  Albania  and  other  prov- 
inces, speaks  of  the  Latin  churches  and  monasteries  in  a  manner 
to  show  that  the  two  rites  were  allowed  sido  by  side,  and  only 
intrusions  of  the  Greeks  were  to  be  resisted.  Documents  which 
chance  to  have  been  preserved  concerning  the  Idngdom  of  Cyprus 
illustrate  the  perplexities  of  the  situation  and  the  varying  policy 
pursued.  In  1210  Innocent  III.  reduced  the  bishoprics  of  the 
island  from  fourteen  to  (our— Nicosia,  Famagosta,  Limisso,  and 
Baffo — and  provided  in  each  a  Greek  and  Latin  bishop  for  the 
respective  rites,  which  was  an  admission  of  equality  in  orthodoxy. 
Forty  years  later  we  find  the  Greek  monasteries  subjected  to  the 
Latin  Archbishop  of  Nicosia,  and  there  seems  to  have  been  some 
ascendency  claimed  by  the  Latin  prelates,  for  in  1250  the  Greek 
archbishop  petitioned  Innocent  IV.  for  permission  to  reconstitute 
the  fourteen  sees  and  consecrate  bishops  to  fill  them ;  that  they 
should  all  be  independent  of  the  Archbishop  of  Kieosia,  and  that 
all  Greeks  and  Syrians  be  subjected  to  them  and  not  to  the  Latins. 
This  prayer  was  rejected,  Alexander  IV.  gave  an  express  power 
of  supervision  to  the  Latin  prelates,  which  naturally  led  to  quar- 
rels, and  at  times  the  Greeks  were  treated  as  heretics  by  zealous 
churchmen  and  by  those  whose  authority  was  set  at  nought,  as  we 
leam  from  some  appeals  to  Loniface  VIII.  in  1295.  John  XXII. 
energetically  endeavored  to  extirpate  certain  heresies  and  heretical 
practices  of  the  Greeks,  but  seems  to  have  allowed  the  regular 
olffiervance  of  their  rites.  Yet  about  the  same  time  Bernard  Gni, 
in  his  collection  of  inquisitorial  formulas,  gives  two  forms  of 
abjuration  of  the  Greek  errors  and  reconoQiation  from  the  ex- 
communication pronounced  by  the  canons  against  the  schismatic 

*  C.  B5  Deer.  P.  ii.  Caua.  ssiy.  Q.  9.— Berger,  Hogistrea  a'Innoc,  TV.  No.  573, 
1817.— Rajnald.  ann.  1333,  No,  1-15,— Epistt.  Sicculi  XIII.  T.  I.  No,  725  (Pertz). 
■— BuchoD  Becherclies  et  3Iateriaus,  pp.  31,  40-3. 
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Greeks,  showing  that  the  inquisitors  of  the  West  were  accustomed 
to  lay  hold  of  any  unlucky  Greek  who  might  be  found  in  the 
Mediterranean  ports  of  France.  Their  fate  was  doubtless  the 
same  in  Aragon,  for  Eymerich  does  not  hesitate  to  qualify  them 
as  heretics.  The  persecuting  spirit  grew,  for  about  1350  the  Coun- 
cil of  Nicosia,  although,  it  allowed  the  four  Greek  bishops  of  Cy- 
prus to  remain,  stiE  ordered  all  to  be  denounced  as  heretics  who 
did  not  hold  Rome  to  be  the  head  of  all  churches  and  the  pope  to 
be  the  earthly  vicar  of  Christ,  and  in  1351  a  proclamation  was 
issued  ordering  aU  Greeks  to  confess  once  a  year  to  a  Latin  priest 
and  to  take  the  sacrament  according  to  the  Latin  rite.  If  this 
was  enforced,  it  must  have  provided  the  Inquisition  with  abun- 
dant victims,  for  in  1407  Gregory  XII.  defined  that  any  Greek  who 
reverted  to  schism  after  participating  in  orthodox  sacraments 
was  a  relapsed,  and  he  ordered  the  inquisitor  Ehas  Petit  to  punish 
him  as  such,  calling  in  if  necessary  the  aid  of  the  secular  arm.* 

The  Venetians,  when  masters  of  Crete,  endeavored  to  starve 
out  the  Greek  Church  by  forbidding  any  bishop  of  that  rite  to 
enter  the  island,  and  any  inhabitant  to  go  to  Constantinople  for 
ordination.  Yet,  in  13t3,  Gregory  XI.  learned  with  grief  that  a 
bishop  had  succeeded  in  landing,  and  that  ordination  was  con- 
stantly sought  by  Cretans  in  Constantinople.  lie  appealed  to  the 
Doge,  Andrea  Contareni,  to  have  the  wholesome  laws  enforced, 
but  to  little  purpose,  for  in  1375  he  announced  that  nearly  all  the 
inhabitants  were  schismatics,  and  that  nearly  all  the  cures  were  in 
the  hands  of  Greek  priests,  to  whom  he  offered  the  alternative  of 
immediate  conversion  or  ejection.f 

*  Theinev  Monument.  Slavor,  Meridional.  1. 130. — Berger,  Rcgistres  d'Innoc. 
IV.  No.  2058,  4053,  4150,  4769.— Barb,  de'  Mironi,  Hiat.  Eccles.  di  Vicenza  H. 
103.— Thomas,  Kegistrea  de  Boniface  VIII.  No,  613^.— Eajuald.  ann.  1S18,  No. 
57.— Bipoll  11.  173,  483.~B.  Guidon.  Practicn  P.  n.  No,  0 ;  P.  v.  No.  11.— Ey- 
mericp.  803.— Harduin.  VII,  1700, 1709, 1730. 

Tlie  relations  between  the  races  in  the  Levant  were  not  such  as  to  win  oyer 
the  Greeks.  A  writer  of  tlio  middle  of  the  thirtecntli  century,  who  was  zealous 
for  the  reunion  of  the  churches,  repeatedly  aUudes  to  the  repulsion  caused  by 
the  tyranny  and  injustice  of  the  Latins  towards  tho  Greeks.  Even  the  lowest  of 
the  former  treated  the  Greeks  with  contempt,  pulling  them  by  the  beard  and 
atigmatiring  them  as  dogs.— Opuse.  Tripartiti  P.  ii,  c,  3i.,  svii,  (Pascic,  Rer.  Ex- 
jietend.  etPugiend.  IL  21S,  316, 231). 

t  Eaynald.  ann.  1S78,  No.  18;  ann.  1875,  No.  35. 
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Efforts  SO  spasmodic  were  of  course  unavailing.  So  far  from 
suppressing  the  Greek  Churcli  it  was  found  that  many  CatljoUcs 
li\'ing  in  a  schismatic  population  became  perverts.  To  this,  in 
li49,  Nicholas  V.  called  the  attention  of  the  inquisitor  of  the 
Greek  province,  telling  him  that  although  the  Oriental  rite  was 
praiseworthy,  it  must  be  kept  distinct  from  the  Latin,  and  that  aU 
such  cases  must  be  coerced,  even  if  the  assistance  of  the  secular 
arm  was  nec^sary.  There  was  scant  encouragement  for  the 
Inquisition  in  those  lands,  however,  for  when,  in  1490,  Innocent 
VIII,  appointed  FrA  Vincenzo  de'  Beboni  as  Inquisitor  of  Cyprus, 
where  there  were  many  heretics,  and  ordered  the  Bishops  of  Ni- 
cosia, Famagosta,  and  Eaffo  each  to  give  him  a  prebend  for  his 
support,  there  was  so  energetic  a  remonstrance  from  the  prelates 
that  Innocent  withdrew  the  demand.  From  all  this  it  is  evident 
that  in  its  relations  with  the  Greek  Church  Rome  was  governed  ■ 
by  policy ;  that  it  could  exercise  toleration  wlienever  the  occasion 
demanded,  and  that  the  Inquisition  was  practically  quiescent  in 
its  dealings  with  these  heretic  populations,  although  their  heresy 
was  of  a  dye  so  much  deeper  than  that  of  many  sectaries  who 
were  ruthlessly  exterminated,* 

During  the  Middle  Ages  there  were  few  greater  pests  of  society 
than  the  queestitarii,  or  pai-doners — the  sellers  of  indulgences  and 
pardons,  who  wandered  over  the  face  of  Europe  with  relics  and 
commissions,  with  brazen  faces  and  stout  lungs,  vending  exemp- 
tions from  penance  and  purgatory,  and  prospective  admission  to 
paradise ;  telling  all  manner  of  lies,  and  at  once  disgracing  the 
Church  and  impoverishing  the  credulous.  Sometimes  they  were 
the  authorized  agents  of  Rome  or  of  a  bishop  of  a  diocese ;  some- 
times they  farmed  out  a  district  for  a  fixed  price  or  for  a  portion 
of  the  spoils ;  sometimes  they  merely  bought  from  the  curia  or  a 
local  prelate  the  letters  which  authorized  them  to  ply  their  trade, 

'  Eayiiftld.  ann.  1449,  No.  10.— Ripoll  IV.  73. 

In  1718  the  congregation  of  the  Propaganda  permitted  the  erection  of  a 
Greek  episcopate  in  C&inbria,  to  supply  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  Greek  popula- 
tion. The  Greeks  in  the  Island  of  Sicily  complained  of  the  expense  of  sending 
their  youths  to  Calabria  or  to  Rome  for  ordination,  and  in  1784,  at  ttie  instance 
of  Ferdinand  III.,  PiDS  VI,  authorized  the  establishment  of  anothor  Greek  bishop 
in  Palermo.— Gallo,  Codice  Ecclcsiasticn  8icHlo,IV.  47  (Palermo,  1853). 
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Tetzel,  who  stirred  the  indignation  of  Luther  to  rebellion,  was 
only  a  representative  of  a  iiorde  of  vagabonds  who  for  centuries 
had  fleeced  the  populationB  and  had  done  all  in  their  power  to 
render  religion,  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  thinking  men.  The 
Dominican  Thomas  of  Cantimpr^  bitterly  compares  the  trifling 
sums  which  purchased  salvation  from  papal  emissaries  collecting 
funds  for  the  Italian,  wars  of  the  Holy  See  with  the  endless  labors 
and  austerities  of  his  brethren  and  of  the  Franciscans— the  sleep- 
less vigils  and  the  days  spent  in  ministering  to  the  spiritual  needs 
of  fellow-creatures,  without  obtaining  assured  pardon  for  their  sins. 
The  character  of  these  peddlers  of  salvation  is  summed  up  in  a  tract 
presented  to  the  Council  of  Lyons  in  1274  by  Umberto  de'  Romani, 
who  had  resigned  the  generalate  of  the  Dominican  Order  in  1263. 
He  declares  that  they  expose  the  Church  to  derision  by  their  lies 
and  filthiness ;  they  bribe  the  prelates  and  thus  obtain  what  privi- 
leges they  want ;  the  frauds  of  their  letters  of  pardon  are  almost 
incredible  ;  they  find  a  fruitful  source  of  gain  in  false  relics,  and 
though  they  collect  large  sums  from  the  people,  but  httle  inures 
to  the  ostensible  objects  for  which  the  collections  are  made.* 

These  creatures  were  not  to  be  reached  by  the  ordinary  juris- 
diction, for  they  either  bore  papal  commissions  or  those  of  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese ;  their  trade  was  too  profitable  to  all  parties 
to  be  suppressed,  and  the  only  way  of  curbing  their  worst  excesses 
seemed  through  the  Inquisition.  Accordingly  the  Inquisition  had 
hardly  been  fuUy  organized  when  Alexander  IV.  had  recourse  to 
it  for  this  purpose,  and  included  in  the  powers  conferred  on  in- 
quisitors that  of  restraining  the  qwEstuarii  and  of  forbidding  their 

"  Tb.  Cantimprat.  Boiiuni  Tlnivevaale,  Lib.  ii.  c.  3.— Humb.  de  Roman.  Tract, 
in  Concil.  Lugdun,  P.  iii.  c.  8.  (Martene  Ampl.  Coil.Vn.  197).  Cf.  Opu3c  Tripart. 
P.  ni.  c.  viii.  (Fascic.  Rer.  Espeteud.  et  Pugiend.  IL  SS7). 

Williom  Langland  sets  fortb  the  popular  appreciatiou  of  the  Qussluarii  with 
sufficieat  diatinotnesa — 

"  Her*  prechcd  n  Pardoners  as  he  a  prest  were, 
Broughte  forth  a  bullewith  bishopes  selcs, 
And  seide  that  hym-selfe  myghte  Bsoilen  hem  alle 
Of  falslied  of  fastyng  of  vowes  jbroken. 
Lewed  men  leued  hjm  well  and  lyked  his  wordea  .  .  . 
. . .  Were  the  hischop  jblissed  and  ■worth  bothe  his  eares 
His  seel  shulde  not  be  sent  to  deceyne  the  peple." 

Piers  Plowman,  Prologue,  08-79. 
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preaching.  This  was  repeated  by  successive  popes ;  it  came  to  be 
embodied  in  the  canon  law,  and  was  customarily  included  in  the 
enumeration  of  duties  recited  in  the  commissions  issued  to  inquisi- 
tors. A  tithe  of  the  energy  shown  in  hunting  down  WaMenses 
and  Spirituals  would  have  effectually  suppressed  the  worst  features 
of  this  shameful  traffic,  but  that  energy  was  wholly  lacking.  In 
all  the  annals  of  the  Inquisition  I  have  met  with  but  a  single  case, 
occurring  in  1389,  when  Berenger  Pomilli  was  brought  before  the 
inquisitor  Guillaume  de  Saint-Seine.  lie  was  a  married  clerk  of 
Narbonne,  who  stated  that  for  thirty  years  be  had  followed  the 
trade  of  qumtiiaritia  in  the  dioceses  of  I^arbonne,  Carcassonne,  and 
elsewhere,  collecting  the  alms  of  the  pious  for  the  building  of 
churches,  bridges,  and  other  objects.  He  was  wont  to  preach  to 
the  people  during  the  celebration  of  mass,  and  confessed  to  telling 
the  most  outrageous  lies—that  the  cross  which  Christ  carried  to 
the  place  of  crucifixion  was  so  heavy  that  it  would  be  a  burden  for 
ten  men;  that  when  the  Virgin  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  cross  it 
bent  over  so  that  she  kissed  the  Saviour's  hands  and  feet,  after 
which  it  arose  again,  and  many  fables  concerning  purgatory  and 
the  liberation  of  souls — the  latter,  which  ivere  the  real  frauds  of 
his  trade,  being  prudently  suppressed  in  the  official  report  of  his 
confession.  A  question  as  to  his  belief  in  these  stories  revealed 
to  him  his  danger,  for  to  admit  it  would  have  been  to  stamp  him- 
self a  heretic.  He  humbly  replied  that  he  knew  that  he  had  been 
habitually  uttering  lies,  but  he  told  them  to  move  the  hearts  of 
his  hearers  to  liberaUty,  and  he  at  once  begged  to  be  penanced. 
What  penance  was  awarded  him  does  not  appear.* 

That  trials  of  this  sort  were  rare  is  evident  from  the  complaint 
of  the  Council  of  Yienne,  in  1311,  that  these  vagabonds  were  in  the 
habit  of  granting  plenary  indulgences  to  th(se  who  made  donations 
to  the  churches  which  they  represented,  of  dispensing  from  vows, 
of  absolving  for  perjury,  homicide,  and  other  crimes,  of  relieving 
their  benefactors  from  a  portion  of  any  penance  assigned  them,  or 
the  souls  of  their  relations  from  purgatory,  and  granting  immedi- 
ate admission  to  paradise.  All  this  was  forbidden  for  the  future, 
but  the  Inquisition  was  no  longer  relied  xipon  to  coerce  the  par- 

*  C.  xi.  §  3  Sexto  V.  ii.— Bern.  Guidou.  Practica  P.  v.  (Ed.  Douais,  p.  ]9S).— 
Eyraerio.  pp.  107,  5134.— Coll.  Doat,  XXVI,  314. 
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doners  to  obedience ;  the  bishops  were  ordered  to  take  the  matter 
in  hand  and  punish  tho  evil-doers.  They  proved  as  inefficient  as 
might  have  been  expected.  The  abuse  continued  until  it  became 
the  proximate  cause  oi  the  Reformation,  after  which  the  Council 
of  Trent  abolished  the  profession  of  pardoner,  avowedly  because  it 
was  the  occasion  of  great  scandal  among  the  faithful,  and  that  all 
efforts  to  reform  it  had  proved  useless,* 

More  important  was  the  nonfeasance  of  the  Inquisition  with  re- 
spect to  simony.  This  was  the  corroding  cancer  of  the  Church 
thi-oughout  the  whole  of  the  Middle  Ages — the  source  whence 
sprang  almost  all  the  evils  with  which  she  afflicted  Christendom. 
From  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  from  the  pope  to  the  humblest 
parish  priest,  the  curse  was  universal.  Those  who  had  only  the  sac- 
raments to  sell  made  a  trade  of  them.  Those  whose  loftier  posi- 
tion gave  them  command  of  benehces  and  preferment,  of  dispensa- 
tions and  of  justice,  had  no  shame  in  offering  their  wares  in  open 
marliet,  and  preferment  thus  obtained  filled  the  Church  with  mer- 
cenary and  rapacious  men  whose  sole  object  was  to  swell  their 
purses  by  extortion  and  to  find  enjoyment  in  ignoble  vices.  Ber- 
thold  of  Katisbon,  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
preaches  that  simony  is  the  worst  of  sins,  worse  than  homicide, 
adultery,  perjury,  but  it  now  so  crazes  men  that  they  think  through 
it  to  serve  God-f  Instinctively  all  eyes  turned  to  the  Holy  See  as 
the  source  and  fountain  of  all  these  evils.  A  quaint  popular  satire, 
current  in  the  thirteenth  century,  shows  how  keenly  this  was  felt : 

"  Here  beginnetli  tbo  Gospel  according  to  IJic  silver  Marks.  In  tbose  days 
the  pope  said  to  the  Komans:  When  tlie  Son  of  Man  aiiall  come  to  the  throue 
of  our  mnjesty,  first  eaj  to  him :  Friend,  why  comest  thou  !  And  if  he  continue 
to  knock,  giving  you  nothing,  ye  shall  cast  him  into  outer  darlcnesa.  And  it 
came  to  pass  that  a  certain  poor  clerk  came  to  the  court  of  the  lord  pope  and 
cried  out,  saying ;  Have  mercy  oa  mo,  ye  gate-keepers  of  tlie  pope,  for  the  hand 
of  poverty  hath  touched  me.  I  am  poor  and  hungry,  I  pray  you  to  help  my 
misery.  Then  ivero  they  wroth  and  said :  Friend,  tliy  poverty  perish  with  thee ; 
get  thee  behind  me  Satiin,  for  thou  knowest  not  the  odor  of  money.  Verily, 
verily,  I  say  unto  thee  that  thou  shalt  not  enter  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord  until 
thou  hast  given  thy  last  farthing. 


*  3  Clement,  v.  is.— Concil.  Senonens,  ann.  1485,  Art.  ii.  c.  8  (D'Achery,  I.  758). 
— C.  Trident.  Sess,  xxi.  De  Eeform.  C.  9. 
f  Bertboldi  a  Ratiepona  Sermones,  Monachii,  1983,  p.  93. 
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"  Tbeu  the  poor  man  went  away  and  sold  iiis  clonk  and  his  coat  and  nil  that 
he  haci,  and  gave  it  to  the  carclinals  and  gate-keepers  and  cliamberlaina.  But  they 
said :  What  is  this  among  30  many  1  And  tiiey  cast  Itim  beyond  the  gates,  and 
he  wept  bitterly  and  could  find  couglit  to  comfort  bim.  Then  came  to  the 
court  a.  rich  clerk,  fat  and  broad  and  heavy,  who  iu  Lia  wra,th  had  alniu  a,  man. 
First  he  gave  to  the  gate-keeper,  then  to  the  chamberlain,  then  to  the  cardinals ; 
and  they  tliought  they  were  about  to  receive  more.  But  the  lord  pope,  hearing 
that  the  cardinals  and  servants  had  many  gifts  fi'om  the  clerk,  fell  sick  unto 
death.  Then  uuto  him  the  sick  man  sent  an  electuary  of  gold  and  silver,  and 
straightway  be  was  cured.  Then  the  lord  pope  called  unto  him  the  cardinals 
and  servants,  and  said  unto  them ;  Brethren,  take  heed,  that  no  one  seduce  you 
witb  empty  words.    I  set  yon  an  example ;  even  as  I  take,  so  shall  ye  take."  * 

Vainly  tho  intrepid  energy  and  inflexible  will  of  Ilildebrand 
in  the  eleventli  century  strove  to  extirpate  tho  ineradicable  curse. 
It  only  grew  wider  and  deeper  as  the  Church  extended  its  powers 
and  centralized  them  in  the  Holy  See.  Simony  was  recognized  in 
the  canon  law  as  a  heresy,  punishable  as  heresy  with  perpetual 
seclusion,  and  as  such  was  justiciable  by  tlio  Inquisition.  With 
that  organization  at  the  command  of  the  Holy  See  the  untiring 
energy  which  through  so  many  generations  pursued  the  Cathari 
and  Waldonses  could  in  time  have  cured  this  spreading  ulcer  and 
purified  the  Church,  but  the  Inquisition  was  never  instructed  to 


•  Carmina  Burana,  Breslaii,  1883,  pp.  33-S.— This  was  a  favorite  theme  with 
the  poetasters  of  the  time— 

"  Cardinales  ut  prawlisi  Potrus  foris,  intus  Nero, 

novo  jure  cruciflsi  intus  lupus,  foris  vera 

vendurt  patriinoiiiani.  sicut  ngjii  oviuni"  (lb.  p.  18), 

and  this  perraded  the  whole  Church— 

"  Venennt  altaria, 
venit  eucliaristia 
cum  sit  nu^^atori.i 
gratia  venalis."— (lb.  p.  41). 
The  honest  Franciscan,  John  of  Winterthur,  attribufo<l  all  tlio  evils  which  op- 
pressed the  Ciiurch  to  its  venality— 

"Ecclesiam  uummus  yilem  fecit  meretricem, 
Nam  pro  merccde  scortum  dat  se  cupienti. 
Nnmmus  cuneta  facit  nil  bene  justitia, 
Cunctis  prostituens  pro  tiiunere  seque  venalem, 
Singula  facta  negat  vel  agit  pro  stipite  solo; 
Divino  zelo  nulla  fere  pcrngit." 

Vitodiirani  Cliron.  nnn.  1343. 
Ill,— iO 
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prosecute  simoniacs,  and  there  is  no  trace  in  its  records  that  it 
ever  volunteered  to  do  so.  In  fact,  had  any  overzealous  official  at- 
tempted such  uncalled-for  work  he  would  speedily  have  been 
brought  to  his  senses,  for  simony  was  not  only  the  direct  source 
of  profit  to  the  curia  in  the  sale  of  preferment,  but  indirectly  so  in 
the  sale  of  dispensations  to  those  who  had  incurred  its  disabilities. 
It  seems  almost  a  contradiction  in  terms  to  speak  of  the  Holy  See 
issuing  dispensations  for  heresy,  and  yet  this  was  habitual.  Leg- 
ates and  nuncios,  when  despatched  abroad,  were  empowered  to 
gather  a  harvest  among  the  faithful  by  issuing  dispensations  for 
aU  manner  of  disabilities  and  irregularities,  and  among  these 
simony  is  conspicuously  noted.  This  ceased  when  John  XXII. 
systematized  the  sale  of  absolutions  and  drew  everything  to 
the  papal  penitentiary,  when  pardon  for  simony  in  a  layman  could 
be  had  for  six  grossi,  in  a  cleric  for  seven,  and  in  a  monk  for  eight. 
It  is  easy  to  see  why  the  Inquisition  was  not  used  to  suppre^  a 
heresy  so  profitable  in  every  aspect.  Indeed,  while  under  the 
canon  law  it  was  held  to  be  a  heresy,  yet  it  was  practically  never 
treated  as  such.  GuiUaume  Durand,  in  his  Speculum  Juris,  writ- 
ten in  1271,  gives  formulas  for  the  accusation,  by  private  indi- 
viduals, of  simoniacal  bishops  and  priests  and  monks,  but  neither 
he  nor  his  numerous  commentators  make  the  slightest  allusion  to 
it  as  subject  to  the  procedure  against  lieresy.* 


"  C.  7,  30,  21  Deer.  P.  ii,  Caus.  1,  Q.  1.— Tb.  Aquin,  Summ.  Soc.  Sec.  Q.  100, 
Art.  1. — Gloss.  Bei'nardi ;  Gloss.  Hostiens.  (Eymeric.  pp.  1S8, 143,  lGg).--Ejmeric. 
p.  818.— Berger,  Eegistrea  d'Inn.  IV.  No.  2977,  3010, 406S,  4718.— Thomas,  Keg. 
de  Bonifiice  VIH.  No.  547,  654,  657-8,  644,  736,  747.— Tnxre  Sac.  Panitent.  Ed. 
Friedriclis,  p.  35 ;  Ed.  Gibbiiigs,  p.  8  {cf.  Van  Espcn,  Dissert,  in  Jus  Canon, 
noviss.  P.  ni.  p.  690). — Dnrandi  Specul.  Juris  Lib.  rv.  Partic.  It,  Ruhr,  de 


Clement  IV.  was  esceptional  ia  seeking  to  repress  the  acquisitiveness  of  the 
curia.  "When,  in  13QG,  Jean  de  Coiirtenai  was  elected  Archhishop  of  Reims,  and 
encumhercd  his  see  with  a  debt  of  twelve  tliousnnd  livres  to  pnj  tlie  Sacred  Col- 
lege, Clement  promptly  escomraunicated  him  and  summoned  him  to  reveal  the 
names  of  all  who  participated  in  the  spoils.  Yet  Clement  had  no  scruple  in  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  his  predecessor,  Urban  IV.,  ic  the  negotiations  which  :-e- 
SBlted  in  the  crusade  of  Charles  of  Anjou  against  Manfred.  Simon,  Cardinal  of 
S.  Cecilia,  sent  fo  Pmnce  for  tlie  purpose,  wns  furnished  with  special  powers  to 
dispense  for  defects  of  age  or  birth  or  other  iiTegulailties  in  the  aequisitiou  of 
boneflces,  for  holding  pluralities,  and  for  marriage  within  the  prohibited  grades, 
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It  woaM  be  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  corruption  which 
from  this  cause  intei-ponetrated  every  fibre  of  the  Church,  filling 
benefices  with  ignorant  and  worldly  men,  eager  to  wring  from  the 
unfortunates  committed  to  their  cure  the  sums  with  which  they 
had  bought  the  prefennent.  Stephen  Palecz,  in  a  sermon  preached 
before  the  Council  of  Constance,  declares  that  there  is  scarce  a 
church  in  Christendom  free  from  the  stain  of  simony,  owing  to 
the  desperate  struggle  of  all  kinds  of  men  to  obtain  the  honors, 
wealth,  and  luxury  attending  an  ecclesiastical  preferment,  and  re- 
sulting in  the  promotion  of  the  ignorant,  weak,  and  wicked,  who 
could  not  find  employment  as  shepherds  or  swineherds.  So  un- 
blushing was  the  venality  of  the  Holy  See  that  dialecticians  and 
jurists  of  high  authority  seriously  argued  that  the  pope  could 
not  commit  simony.  This  is  scarce  surprising  when  popes  were 
found  who  could  do  a  sharp  stroke  of  business,  like  Boniface  IX. 
In  want  of  money  to  pay  his  troopers  and  defray  the  cost  of  his 
vast  buildings,  he  suddenly  deposed  nearly  all  the  prelates  who 
chanced  to  be  at  the  papal  court,  and  many  absent  ones,  or  he 
translated  them  to  titular  sees,  and  then  sold  to  the  highest  bidder 
the  places  thus  vacated.  Many  unlucky  ones,  who  were  unable  to 
buy  back  their  preferment,  wandered  around  the  court  without 
bread  to  eat,  and  the  confusion  and  discord  caused  in  many  prov- 
inces was  indescribable.  Theodore  a  Niem,  to  wliom  we  are  in- 
debted for  this  fact,  was  himself  a  papal  official  for  thirty-five 
years,  and  knew  whereof  he  spoke  when  he  compared  the  splen- 
did liberality  of  the  German  prelates  with  the  stingy  avarice  of  the 
Italiai^,  who  gave  nothing  in  charity,  but  bent  their  whole  ener- 
gies to  enriching  themselves  and  their  famihes.  But  when  they 
die,  he  says,  the  collectors  of  the  apostolic  camera  seize  the  whole 
spoil,  and  through  this  depredation  and  rapine  it  would  bo  impos- 
sible to  exaggerate  the  destruction  of  the  Italian  cathedrals  and 
monasteries,  which  are  left  almost  tenantless.  As  for  the  camera 
itself,  its  officials  have  hard  heads  and  stony  bosoms,  and  hearts 
more  impenetrable  to  mercy  than  steel  itself.  They  are  as  pitiless 
to  Christians  as  Turks  or  Tartars  could  be,  stripping  aU  neivly  pro- 


and  iva3  iustructed  to  distribute  these  favors  so  as  to  remove  obatacloa  to  the 
eotei-prise  (Urfaani  PP.  IV.  Epistt.  33-35,  40,  Gi-S,  G8;  Clemeut.  PP.  IV.  Epistt. 
8,  10,  30, 41,  833.— op.  Martene  Thesaur.  II.), 
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moted  prelates  of  everything.  If  the  latter  cannot  pay  their  de- 
mands, forbearance  for  a  time  is  sold  at  an  immoderate  price  under 
terrible  oatha,  and  if  anything  has  been  kept  back  for  the  expenses 
of  the  homeward  journey  it  is  extorted,  so  that  whoever  escapee 
from  their  clutches  can  truly  say,  CaniaMt  vaouus  coram  latrone 
viator.  If  you  go  there  to  pay  a  thousand  florins  and  a  single  one 
is  light,  you  are  not  allowed  to  depart  till  you  have  replaced  it 
with  a  heavier  one,  or  made  good  in  silver  twice  the  deficiency. 
And  if,  within  a  year,  the  promised  sum  is  not  paid,  the  bishop  be- 
comes a  simple  priest  again,  and  the  abbot  a  simple  monk.  Kever 
satiated,  the  proper  place  of  these  officials  is  with  the  infernal 
furies,  with  the  harpies,  and  with  the  unsatisfied  Tantalus.  Pog- 
gio,  who  was  papal  secretary  for  forty  years,  describes  the  appli- 
cants for  preferment  as  worthy  of  these  officials.  They  were  idle, 
ignorant,  sordid  men,  useless  for  all  good  purposes,  who  bung 
around  the  curia,  clamoring  for  benefices  or  any  other  favor  which 
they  could  get.  Another  papal  official  teils  us  that  Boniface  IX. 
filled  the  German  sees  with  unfit  and  useless  persons,  for  he  who 
paid  the  most  obtained  the  preferment.  Many  paid  ten  times 
more  than  it  had  cost  their  predecessors,  for  some  archbishoprics 
fetched  forty  thousand  florins,  others  sixty  thousand,  and  others 
eighty  thousand.*  ^ ^^^ 

•  Ton  iler  Hardt,  I.  xvi.  841.— D'ArgentrS  I.  n.  SS8,— Thcod.  fi  Niem  de 
Sdiisraate  Lib.  n.  c.  xIt.  ;  Ejusd.  Nemor.  Umonis  Trtict.  vi.  c.  30,  37,  30.— 
Poggii  Bracciol.  Dialogus  contra  Ilypoorisim.— Gobeliai  PersonEe  Cosmodrom. 
iEtV.  c.  85. 

The  question  as  to  the  possibility  of  a  pope  committing  simoDy  was  long 
under  discassion.  At  tlie  Council  of  Lyons,  in  1345,  Guiard,  Bisliop  of  Cambrai, 
was  asked  by  a  cardinal  if  be  believed  it  possible,  ivlien  lie  rendered  b.  most  em- 
phatic answer  in  the  affirmative  (Th,  Cautimprat.  Bonum  Universale,  Lib.  ir.  c. 
2).  Thoaiaa  Aquinaa  not  only  asserts  it,  but  adds  that  the  higlier  the  position  of 
the  offender  the  greater  the  sin  (8umm,  Sec.  Sec.  Q.  100,  Art.  1,  No.  7).  Yet  the 
venality  of  the  Holy  See  was  too  notorious  for  concealment,  and  arguments  were 
framed  to  prove  that  the  pope  had  a  right  to  sell  preferments,  for  wliich  see  the 
Aureum  Speculum  Papa,  P.  ii.  c.  1,  written  in  1404,  under  Boniface  IS.,  and  tlie 
laborious  effort  of  William  of  Ockham  to  controvert  the  asgcrtion.  The  ingeni- 
ous methods  of  tlie  curia  to  exti-act  the  last  penny  from  applicants  are  describetl 
iu  F.  I.  c.  V.  of  the  Speculum.  The  autlior  has  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  the 
curia  to  be  in  a  stite  of  damnation  (Fascic.  Rer.  Expotend.  et  Fugiend.  II,  63, 70, 
81, 461).  All  who  deplored  the  condition  of  the  Church  instinclivelj  turned  to 
the  Holy  See  as  the  soaroe  of  corruption  and  demoralization.    Nothing  can  well 
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It  was  in  vain  that  Gerson  proved  that  the  papal  demand  of 
first-fruits  of  preferments  was  simony.  It  was  in  vain  that  the 
conneils  of  Constance  and  of  Siena  complained  and  protested, 
and  that  of  Basle  endeavored  to  frame  reformatory  regulations. 
Equally  vain  was  the  attempt  of  Charles  VII.  and  the  Emperor 
Albert  II.  in  the  Pragmatic  Sanctions  of  1438,  against  the  pro- 
tests of  Eugenius  IV,,  to  declare  the  annates  and  first-fruits  to  be 
simony.  The  papal  system  was  too  strong  for  its  grasp  to  be 
thrown  off,  and  up  to  the  time  of  the  Keformation  simony  con- 
tinued to  be  the  all-pervading  curse.* 

In  addition  to  this  source  of  infection  from  above  there  was  an 
equally  potent  cause  of  demoralization  from  below  in  the  immunity 
enjoyed  by  the  clergy  from  secular  jurisdiction.  Not  only  were 
the  people  scandahzed  by  seeing  clerical  homicides  and  criminals 
of  all  sorts  set  free  after  the  mockery  of  a  trial  in  the  ecclesias- 
tical courts,  but  the  impunity  thus  enjoyed  drew  into  the  ranks 
of  the  Church  hosts  of  vile  and  wort^iless  men,  who  sought  in  the 
tonsure  security  from  justice. f 

Fnder  such  a  system  it  is  easy  to  conceive  the  character  of  the 
prelatesand  priests  with  which  the  Church  was  everywhere  afflicted. 

be  conceived  more  terrible  than  tlio  account  of  it  given  about  this  time  by  Car- 
dinal Matthew  of  Krokow  in  his  tract  De  SqualoHiua  BomaniB  Curim  (Lb.  H. 
584-607). 

'  Gorsoni  Tract,  de  Symonia.— D'Argcntrfi  I.  ii.  334. — Goldast.  Constit.  Imp. 
I.  403. 

la  La  diploration  de  Valise  militants  of  Jean  Boucher,  in  1513,  simony  is 
described  as  the  chief  source  of  trouble — 

"  Cesto  sixte  gloute  ct  insatiable 
Du  sanctuaire  elle  a  fait  ung  estabtc, 
£t  do  mes  loys  coustume  abbominablc. 
Ho,  ha,  mnuldicte  ct  iitusse  sjtnonie ! 
Tu  EC  cessas  jamais  do  m'infostor  .... 
Pour  ung  courtault  on  haiile  ung  bCaSfice ; 
Pour  ung  bajser  ou  aultrc  malefice 
Qudque  champis  aura  ung  evcschC; 
Pour  cent  eacus  qoelqne  meschant  novice, 
Plein  de  luxure  et  de  tout  oultre  vice, 
De  dignitez  sera  tout  empeschl." 
(Bull,  de  la  Soc,  de  I'Hist,  du  Prot.  Fraiifais,  1856,  pp.  868-8). 
t  Vaissette,  fed.  Privat,  X.  Pr.  343,  354.— See  the  author's  "  Studies  in  Church 
History,"  S  Ed.  pp.  310  sqq. 
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Making  some  allowance  for  rhetorical  enthusiasm,  the  invective  of 
Nicholas  de  Clemangis  must  be  received  as  true.  As  for  the  bish- 
ops, he  says,  as  they  have  to  spend  all  the  money  they  can  raise 
to  obtain  their  sees,  they  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  extor- 
tion, neglecting  wholly  their  pastoral  dnties  and  the  spiritual  wel- 
fare of  their  flocks ;  and  if,  fay  chance,  one  of  them  happens  to 
pay  attention  to  such  subjects,  ho  is  despised  as  unworthy  of  his 
order.  Preaching  is  regarded  as  disgraceful.  All  preferment  and 
all  sacerdotal  functions  are  sold,  as  well  as  every  episcopal  mmis- 
tration,  laying  on  of  hands,  confession,  absolution,  dispensation ; 
and  this  is  openly  defended,  as  they  say  they  have  not  received 
gratis,  and  are  not  bound  to  give  gratis.  The  only  benefices  be- 
stowed without  payment  are  to  their  bastards  and  jugglers.  Their 
jurisdiction  is  turned  equally  to  account.  The  greatest  criminals 
can  purchase  pardon,  while  their  proctors  trump  up  charges  against 
innocent  rustics  which  have  to  be  compounded.  Citations  under 
excommunication,  delays  and  repeated  citations,  are  employed, 
until  the  most  obstinate  is  worn  out  and  forced  to  settle,  with 
enormous  charges  added  to  the  original  trifling  fine,  Jleu  prefer 
to  live  under  the  most  cruel  tyrants  rather  than  undergo  the  judg- 
ments of  the  bishops.  Absenteeism  is  the  rule.  Many  of  the 
bishops  never  see  their  dioceses ;  and  these  are  more  useful  than 
those  who  reside,  for  the  latter  contaminate  their  people  by  their 
evil  example.  As  no  examination  is  made  into  the  lives  of  aspir- 
ants to  the  priesthood,  but  only  as  to  their  ability  to  pay  tlie  stip- 
ulated price,  the  Church  is  filled  with  ignorant  and  immoral  men. 
Few  are  able  to  read.  They  haunt  the  taverns  and  brothels,  con- 
suming time  and  substance  in  eating,  drinking,  and  gambling; 
they  quarrel,  fight,  and  blaspheme,  and  hasten  to  the  altar  from 
the  embraces  of  their  concubines.  Canons  are  no  better;  since, 
for  the  most  part,  they  have  bought  exemption  from  episcopal 
jurisdiction,  they  commit  all  sorts  of  crimes  and  scandals  with 
impunity.  As  for  monks,  they  specially  avoid  all  to  which  their 
vows  oblige  them— chastity,  poverty,  and  obedience— and  are  licen- 
tious and  undisciplined  vagabonds.  The  Mendicants,  who  pre- 
tend to  make  amends  for  the  neglect  of  duty  by  the  secular  cler- 
gy, are  pharisees  and  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing.  With  incredible 
eagerness  and  infinite  deceit  they  seek  everywhere  for  temporal 
gain ;  they  abandon  themselves  beyond  all  other  men  to  the  pleas- 
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ures  of  the  flesh,  feasting  and  drinking,  and  polluting  all  things 
with  their  burning  lusts.  As  for  the  nuns,  modesty  forbids  the 
deseription  of  the  nunneries,  which  are  mere  brothels ;  so  that  to 
take  the  veil  is  equivalent  to  becoming  a  public  prostitute,* 

We  might  suspect  this  to  be  the  exaggeration  of  a  soured 
ascetic  if  it  were  not  for  the  unanimous  testimony  of  all  who  de- 
scribe the  condition  of  the  Church  from  the  thirteenth  century 
on.  When  St.  Bonaventura  defended  the  Mendicants  against  the 
charge  of  assailing,  in  their  sermons,  the  vices  of  the  secular  cler- 
gy, he  denied  their  doing  so  for  the  reason  that  any  such  arraign- 
ment would  be  superfluous ;  and,  moreover,  that  if  they  ware  to 
unveil  the  full  turpitude  of  the  clerical  class  these  would  all  be  ex- 
pelled, and  there  would  be  no  hope  of  seeing  their  places  more 
worthily  filled,  for  the  bishops  would  not  select  virtuous  men. 
To  do  so,  moreover,  would  deprive  the  people  of  all  faith  in  the 
Church,  and  heresy  would  become  uncontrollable.  In  another 
tract  he  declares  that  almost  all  priests  were  legally  incapable  of 
performing  their  functions,  either  through  the  simony  attendant 
on  their  ordination  or  through  the  commission  of  crimes  entailing 
suspension  and  deprivation.  It  was  not  infrequent,  he  says,  for 
priests  to  persuade  women  that  there  was  no  sin  in  intercourse 
with  a  elerk.t 

In  1305  Frederic  of  Trinacria,  in  a  confidential  letter  to  his 
brother,  Jayme  II.  of  Aragon,  says  that  he  has  been  led  to  doubt 
whether  the  Gospel  was  divine  revelation  or  hunmn  invention,  for 
three  reasons.  The  first  is  the  chariicter  of  the  secular  clergy, 
especially  of  the  bishops,  abbots,  and  other  prelates,  who  are  des- 
titute of  all  spiritual  life,  and  are  pestiferous  in  their  influence 
through  the  public  display  of  their  wickedness.  The  second  rea- 
son is  the  character  of  the  regular  clergy,  and  especially  of  the 
Mendicants,  whose  morals  and  lives  stupefy  all  observers ;  they 
are  so  aUenated  from  God  that  they  justify  the  seculars  and  the 
laity  by  the  comparison ;  their  wickedness  is  so  notorious  that  he 
fears  that  some  day  the  people  will  rise  against  them,  for  they 
bring  infection  into  every  house  which  they  frequent.     The  third 


•  Nie.  Hi!  Clemangis  do  Ruina  Ecclcsia;,  cnp,  xix.-xxx-vi. 
T  8.  Boiiarenturas  Libell.  Apologet.  Qutest  i. ;  Tractotus  qiiaru  Fr.  Minores 
ptKdicent. 
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reason  is  the  negligence  of  the  Holy  See,  which  of  old,  as  we  are 
told,  used  to  send  legates  through  the  kingdoms  to  look  after  the 
condition  of  rehgion ;  but  now  this  is  never  done,  and  they  are 
sent  only  for  worldly  objects.  We  see,  he  aays,  that  it  labors 
without  ceasing  to  slay  schismatics,  but  we  never  see  it  solicitous 
to  convert  them.  The  eloquence  of  Amaldo  do  Vilanova  was 
required  to  persuade  Frederic  that  all  this  was  compatible  with 
the  truth  of  Christianity,  and  he  undertook  to  introduce  a  reforma- 
tion in  his  own  kingdom,  commencing  with  himself,* 

Marsigho  of  Padua  may  be  a  suspected  witness  when  he  as- 
sumes, as  a  universally  recognized  fact,  the  corruption  of  the  mass 
of  ecclesiastics.  They  despoiled  the  poor,  they  were  insatiable  in 
their  greed,  and  what  they  wrung  from  their  flocks  was  wasted  in 
debauchery.  Boys,  unlettered  men,  unknown  persons,  were  pro- 
moted to  benefices,  and  the  bishops,  by  their  example,  carried  to 
destruction  more  souls  than  they  saved  by  their  teaching.  But 
his  contemporary,  Alvaro  Pelayo,  the  Franciscan  penitentiary  of 
John  XXII.,  is  beyond  suspicion,  and  he  describes  the  Church 
of  his  time  as  completely  secularized.  There  is  no  act  of  secular 
life  in  which  priests  and  monks  are  not  busy.  As  for  the  prel- 
ates, ho  can  only  compare  them  to  the  fabled  Lamia,  with  a 
human  head  and  the  body  of  a  beast— a  monstrous  fury  which 
tears  its  own  offspring  to  pieces  and  destroys  all  within  its  reach. 
The  prelates,  he  says,  give  no  teaching  to  their  people,  but  flay 
and  rend  them.  The  bread  due  to  the  poor  is  lavished  on  jesters 
and  dogs.  Faith  and  justice  have  abandoned  the  earth ;  there  is 
no  humanity  or  kindness ;  the  voracious  flame  of  wrath  and  envy 
destroys  the  Church  and  skins  the  poor  with  fraud  and  simony. 
Scripture  and  the  canons  are  regarded  as  fabl^.  Through  the 
iniquity  of  the  priests  and  prelates  the  evils  gather,  for  they  pub- 
licly pervert  the  law,  they  render  false  judgments,  they  add  blood 
to  blood,  for  many  perish  through  their  frauds  and  machinations. 
They  gloss  and  declare  the  law  as  they  choose.  The  doctors  and 
prelates  and  priests  shed  the  blood  of  the  just.  They  take  the 
broad  patli  that  leads  to  destruction,  and  will  not  enter,  nor  per- 
mit others  to  enter,  the  narrow  way  that  conducts  to  eternal  hfe. 
This  description  is  fully  borne  out  by  a  letter  of  Benedict  XII.  to 


*  Pelayo,  Heterodoxos  EspaEoles,  I.  T31-3,  735-6. 
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the  Archbishop  of  Xarbonne,  describing  the  utter  demoralization 
of  the  clergy  of  his  province,  so  lately  purified  of  heresy  by  the 
tireless  labors  of  the  Inquisition.* 

Benedict's  well-intentioned  effort  at  reformation  was  fruit- 
less, and  after  his  death  matters  only  became  worse,  if  possible. 
Under  Clement  VI.  vices  of  all  kinds  flourished  more  luxuriantly 
than  ever.  In  1351  a  Carmelite,  preaching  before  the  pope  and 
cardinals,  inveighed  against  their  turpitude  in  terras  which  terri- 
fied every  one,  and  caused  his  immediate  dismissal.  Shortly  after- 
wards a  letter  was  affixed  to  the  portals  of  the  churches  addressed 
to  the  pope  and  his  cardinals.  It  was  signed  Leviathan,  Prince 
of  Darkness,  and  was  dated  in  the  centre  of  hell.  lie  saluted  his 
vicar  the  pope  and  his  servants  the  cardinals,  with  whoso  help  he 
had  overcome  Christ ;  he  commended  them  for  all  their  vices,  and 
sent  them  the  good  wishes  of  their  mother,  Pride,  and  their  sis- 
ters, Avarice,  Lust,  and  the  rest,  who  boast  of  their  weU-bcing 
through  their  help,  Clement  was  sorely  moved,  and  fell  danger- 
ously sick,  but  the  writer  was  never  discovered.  When  Clement 
died,  the  next  year,  a  majority  of  the  cardinals  were  disposed  to 
cast  their  votes  for  Jean  Birel,  Prior  of  the  Grande  Chartreuse,  but 
the  Cardinal  of  Perigord  warned  them  that  their  favorite  had  such 
zeal  for  the  Church,  and  was  a  man  of  such  justice,  equity,  and 
disregard  of  persons,  that  he  would  speedily  bring  them  back  to 
their  ancient  condition,  and  that  in.  four  months  their  coursers 
would  be  converted  into  beasts  of  burden.  Frightened  at  this 
prospect,  they  incontinently  elected  Innocent  Yl.f 

These  stories  are  verified  by  Petrarch's  descriptions  of  the 
papal  court  at  Avignon,  wherein  even  his  glowing  rhetoric  fails  to 
satisfy  the  vehemence  of  his  indignation,  while  the  details  which 
he  gives  to  justify  his  ardor  are  unfit  to  repeat.  It  is  the  West- 
em  Babylon,  and  nothing  which  is  told  of  Assyria  or  Egypt,  or 
even  of  Tartarus,  can  equal  it,  for  all  such  are  fables  by  compari- 
son. Here  you  find  Nimrod  and  Semirarais,  Minos  and  Khadaman- 
thus,  Cerberus  consuming  ail  things,  Pasiphae  under  the  bull,  and 

*  Marsil.  Patsv,  Defensor  Pacis  n.  si.  Cf.  cap.  xxiii.,  xxiv.—Alvar,  Pcbg.  da 
Planet.  Eocles.  Lib.  ii.  Art.  Tii. — Baloz.  et  Mansi,  HI.  34-5. 

+  Clirou.  Glassberger  iinn,  1885,— Albert.  Argentinena.  Cliron.  anis.  1331. — 
Hist.  Ordin,  Cartlius.  (Mavtene  Amp!.  CoU.  VI.  187). 
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her  offspring,  the  monster  Minotaur.  Here  you  see  confusion, 
blackness,  and  horror.  It  is  not  a  city,  but  a  den  of  spectres  and 
goblins,  the  common  sink  of  all  vices,  the  hell  of  the  living.  Here 
God  ia  despised,  money  is  worshipped,  the  laws  are  trodden  under 
foot,  the  good  are  ridiculed  till  there  scarce  is  one  left  to  be  laughed 
at,  A  deluge  is  necessary,  but  there  would  be  no  Noah,  no  Deu- 
calion to  survive  it.  Avignon  is  the  woman  clothed  in  purple  and 
scarlet,  holding  the  golden  bowl  of  her  abominations  and  the  «n- 
cleanness  of  her  fornications.  lie  returns  to  the  subject  again  and 
again  with  undiminished  wrath,  and  he  casually  alludes  to  one 
of  the  cardinals  as  a  man  of  a  nobler  soul,  who  might  have  been 
good  had  he  not  belonged  to  the  sacred  college.  The  mocking 
spirit  of  Eoccaccio  is  equally  outspoken.  From  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  every  one  in  the  papal  court  is  abandoned  to  the  most  abom- 
inable vices.  The  sight  of  it  converts  a  Jew,  for  he  argues  that 
Christianity  must  be  of  God,  seeing  that  it  spreads  and  flourishes 
in  spite  of  the  wickedness  of  its  head.* 

Gregory  XI.  was  the  fiercest  persecutor  of  heresy  in  tiie  four- 
teenth century,  incessantly  active  against  Brethren  of  the  Free 
Spirit,  "Waldenses,  and  Fraticelli.  lie  could  boast  that  even  as  his 
namesake  and  prototype,  Gregory  IX.,  had  founded  the  Inquisi- 
tion, so  he  had  restored  it  and  had  extended  it  into  Germany.  Yet, 
with  all  this  zeal  for  compelling  unity  of  faith,  St.  Birgitta  was 
divinely  commissioned  to  convey  to  him  this  message  from  the 
Lord; 

"  Hear,  0  Gregory  SI.,  tho  worda  I  say  to  thee,  and  ^ve  unto  them  diligent 
attention  I  Wlij  dost  tliou  hate  me  bo  ?  Why  are  thy  auiJacitj  and  presump- 
tion BO  great  against  me  tliat  thy  worldly  court  destroys  my  Leareuly  one? 
Proudly  thou  despoileat  me  of  my  sheep.  Tho  ■wealth  of  the  Church  which  ia 
mine,  and  the  goods  of  t!ie  faithful  of  the  Church,  thou  extortest  and  seizcst,  and 
givest  to  thy  worldly  friends.  Thou  takcst  nnjustly  the  store  of  the  poor  and 
laTishcst  it  without  shame  on  thy  worldly  friends.  "What  have  I  done  to  thee, 
O  Gregory  ?  Patiently  have  I  suffered  thee  to  rise  to  the  high -priesthood,  and  I 
liave  foretold  to  thee  my  will  by  letters  diyinely  sent  to  thee,  warning  thee  of 

'  Petcarchi  Lib.  sine  Titulo  Epistt  vii.,  viii.,  is.,  sii.,  xvi. — Decamerone,  Giorn. 
L  Nov,  3. 

Petrarch's  wrath  at  the  papal  court  is  esplicable  if  there  is  trutli  in  the  dis- 
gusting story  alleged  in  explanation  of  the  enigmatical  allusions  in  his  Can- 
zone xxti.— "  Mai  noil  m'  piii  cantar  com'  to  wJeta.'" 
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tlie  salvation  of  thy  soul,  aail  reproacLing  thy  recklessness.  How  thou  dost 
thou  lepay  mj  many  favors  ?  Why  in  thy  court  dost  thou  sufTur  unchecked  the 
foulest  pride,  insatiable  avarice,  wantouness  cxecrabla  to  mo,  and  all-devouring 
simony  3    Moreover,  thou  dost  seize  and  carry  away  from  mc  innunierablu  souis, 

for  well-nigh  all  who  go  to  tliy  court  thou  plnngest  into  the  fire  of  bell 

Gird  up  tliy  loius,  then,  and  tear  not,  Aiise  and  bravely  seek  to  reform  tlie 
Church  ivliicli  I  have  purchased  with  ray  blood,  and  it  will  be  restored  to  its 
former  state,  though  now  a  brothel  is  more  respected  than  it  is.  If  tlioii  dost 
not  obey  my  command,  know  verily  that  thou  wiit  bo  condemned,  and  every 
devil  of  hell  will  have  a  morsel  of  thy  soul,  iuiiiiortal  aud  inconsumable." 

In  another  vision  St.  Birgitta  was  oKlered  to  represent  to  the 
pope  the  deplorable  state  of  all  orders  of  the  clergy.  Priests  were 
rather  pimps  of  the  devil  than  clerks  of  God.  The  monasteries 
were  well-nigh  abandoned,  mass  was  only  celebrated  in  them  in- 
termittently, while  the  monks  resided  in  their  houses  and  had  no 
shame  in  acknowledging  their  offspring,  or  wandered  around,  fre- 
quently clad  in  armor  under  their  frocks.  The  doors  of  the  nun- 
neries were  open  night  and  day,  and  they  were  rather  brothels 
than  holy  retreats.  Such  is  the  burden  of  St,  Birgitta's  repeated 
revelations,  and  nothing  that  Wickliff  or  IIuss  could  say  of  the 
depravity  of  the  clergy  could  exceed  the  bitterness  of  her  denun- 
ciation.* 

The  inspiration  of  St,  Catharine  of  Siena  was  equally  outspoken. 
In  her  letters  to  Gregory  XI.,  Urban  VI,,  and  the  dignitaries  who 
listened  respectfully  to  her  enunciations  of  the  voice  of  God,  her 
constant  theme  is  the  corruption  of  every  rank  in  the  hierarchy 
and  the  immediate  necessity  for  reform.  To  Gregory  she  an- 
nounces that  God  will  sharply  rebuke  him  if  he  does  not  cleanse 
the  Church  of  its  impurities ;  God  demands  of  him  to  cast  aside 
lukewammess  and  fear,  and  to  become  another  man,  that  he  may 
eradicate  the  abundance  of  its  iniquity.  To  Urban  she  says  that 
it  is  not  possible  for  him  to  put  an  end  to  the  evil  everywhere 
committed  throughout  Christendom,  and  especially  by  the  clergy, 
but  at  least  he  can  do  what  lies  within  Iiis  power.  The  prelates 
she  describes  as  caring  for  nothing  but  pleasure  and  ambition ;  they 

"Revelat,  8.  ErigittEcLib.  i.  c.  41 ;  Lib,  iv.  c.  3.%3T,143. 

St.  Birgitta  was  canonized  in  1391  by  Boniface  DC,  and  after  the  Schism  was 
healed  this  was  confirmed  in  1419  by  Martin  IV,  Both  popes  ascribe  her  reve- 
lations to  the  Holy  Ghost. 
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are  infernal  demons  carrying  off  the  souls  of  their  subjects,  they 
are  wolves  and  traffickers  in  the  divine  grace.  As  for  the  priests, 
they  are  the  exact  opposites  of  what  they  should  be,  injuring  all 
who  come  in  contact  with  them ;  all  their  hves  are  corrupt,  and 
they  are  not  worthy  to  be  called  men,  but,  rather,  beasts,  wallow- 
ing in  filth  and  indulging  in  all  the  wickedness  craved  by  their 
bestial  appetites ;  they  are  not  guardians  of  souls,  but  devoul'ers, 
delivering  them  up  to  the  Wolf  of  Hell.*  All  these  warnings  fell 
upon  deaf  ears,  and  the  Church,  during  the  Great  Schism,  plunged, 
if  possible,  deeper  into  the  pit  of  abominations, 

lu  1386  Telesforo,  the  hermit  of  Cosenza,  could  only  explain 
the  Schism  by  the  wealth  and  worldliness  of  the  clergy,  whom 
God  could  only  reform  by  stripping  them  of  their  temporalities 
and  thus  forcing  them  to  live  according  to  the  gospel.  Although 
Henry  of  Hesae  disputed  the  prophetic  gifts  of  Telesforo,  he,  too, 
had  no  hesitation  in  ascribing  the  Schism  to  the  simony,  avarice, 
pride,  luxury,  and  vanity  of  the  Church,  and  he  can  only  explain 
it  by  God  sometimes  in  his  wrath  allowing  his  servants  to  act  ac- 
cording to  their  own  evil  desires.  Even  should  the  Schism  be 
healed,  he  can  only  look  forward  to  the  Chtu'ch  falling  from  bad 
to  worse  until  the  coming  of  Antichrist.  This  ho  anticipates 
speedily,  for  aU  the  prophetic  signs  are  present  in  the  extreme 
iniqmty  of  the  world.  The  insatiable  avarice  and  ambition  of 
clergy  and  laity  will  lead  them  to  support  any  one  who  promises 
them  worldly  advantage,  and  they  will  unite  in  aiding  Antichrist 
to  conquer  the  world.  Bad  as  were  the  attacks  of  heresy,  he 
says,  the  peace  now  enjoyed  by  the  Chtuxih  after  overcoming 
the  heretics  is  even  worse,  for  in  it  the  evil  spirits  succeed  in 
excluding  virtues  and  substituting  vices — a  significant  admission 
from  an  enthusiastic  churchman  of  the  result  of  the  labors  of  the 
Inquisition.f 

'  EpistoJc  della  Santa  Caterina  da  Sieca,  Lett.  9, 13, 14, 15, 17, 18, 21,  33,  38, 
89, 41, 44,  50,  91,  etc.  (Milano,  1843). 

t  TeleBphori  de  magnU  Tribulationilius  (Yenet.  1516,  fol.  11). — Heniici  de 
Hassia  Lib.  contra  Thelesphori  VaUrinia  c.  i.,  ii.,  s.,  xx.,  xsxvi.,  xxxvii.,  xli.,  sUi., 
(PeK,TIicsanr.  Anecd,  T.  1.  P.  n.). 

Henry  wrote  a  letter  to  the  princes  of  t1ie  Church  ia  the  name  of  Lucifer, 
Prince  of  Dai'knesa  and  Emperor  of  Acheron,  similar  to  that  which  agitated 
Clement  VL  in  1351  (Pez,  Dissert,  p.  Ixxis.). 
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These  deplorable  statements  are  confirmed  by  the  supplication 
of  the  Council  of  Pisa  in  1409  to  Alexander  Y.,  and  by  the  reform- 
ers who  gathered  around  the  Council  of  Constance  in  hopes  of  see- 
ing it  fulfil  its  functions  of  purifying  the  Church  in  its  head  and 
members — John  Gerson,  Cardinal  d'Ailly,  Cardinal  Zabarella, 
Eernhardus  Eaptizatus,  Theodoric  Vrie.  I  have  already  quoted 
Nicholas  de  Clemangis,  and  need  only  say  that  the  others  were 
equally  outspoken  and  equally  full  of  detail,  while  the  reformatory 
projects  drawn  up  for  consideration  by  the  council  are  eloquent 
as  to  the  evils  which  they  were  designed  to  remove.  At  first 
Sigismund  and  the  Germans,  with  the  French  and  English  nations, 
wore  united  in  demanding  that  reformation  shoidd  precede  the 
election  of  a  pope  in  place  of  the  deimsed  John  XXIII.,  but  the 
close  alliance  formed  between  Sigismund  and  Henry  V,  ahenated 
the  French ;  by  a  skilful  use  of  this  they  were  won  over,  and  the 
prospects  of  reform  grew  so  desperate  that  Sigismund  seriously 
contemplated  seizing  all  the  cardinals,  as  the  main  obstacle  to  the 
wished-for  action,  and  removing  them  from  Constance.  On  learn- 
ing this,  far  from  yielding,  they  put  on  their  red  hats  and  wore 
them  in  the  streets  as  a  token  of  their  readiness  to  undergo  mar- 
tyrdom, and  a  paper  was  drawn  up  stigmatizing  the  English  and 
Germans  as  Wickliffites  and  Hussites.  The  Germans  responded  in  a 
vigorous  protest,  officially  describing  the  condition  of  the  Cliurch  in 
terms  as  decided  as  those  employed  by  Nicholas  de  Clemangis.  For 
this  state  of  things  they  hold  the  Holy  See  solely  responsible,  for 
they  date  back  these  abuses  to  a  time,  a  century  and  a  half  before, 
when  the  increasing  pretensions  of  the  curia  enabled  it  to  infect 
all  Christendom  with  its  vices,  and  they  allude  with  special  hor- 
ror to  the  use  of  the  papal  penitentiary,  worse  than  ordinary 
simony,  whereby  crimes  were  taxed  in  proportion  to  their  heinous- 
ness  and  villainous  traffic  was  made  in  sin.  The  Church,  they  con- 
cluded, had  forfeited  the  reverence  of  the  laity,  which  regarded  it 
with  contempt,  as  rather  Antichristian  than  Christian.  The  stead- 
fast attitude  of  the  Germans,  however,  was  wealiened  by  the  death 
of  their  strongest  aUy,  Eobert  Hallam,  Bishop  of  Sahsbury,  and 
two  of  Sigismund's  most  trusted  prelates  were  bribed  to  betray 
the  cause.  The  Archbishop  of  Eiga,  who  was  tired  of  his  constant 
quarrels  with  the  Teutonic  knights,  was  promised  the  rich  bishopric 
of  Li^ge,  and  the  Bishop  of  Coire  was  promised  the  a 
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of  Eiga.  The  opposition  crumbled  away,  and  Martin  V.  wag 
elected.  The  French  quickly  saw  their  mistake,  and  appealed  to 
Sigismund,  who  curtly  referred  them  to  the  pope  whom  they  had 
chosen,  and  who  now  had  full  power  of  granting  or  refusing  re- 
form. The  council  hurriedly  adjourned  after  passing  a  few  canons 
of  little  worth,  and  providing  for  a  succession  of  general  councils  at 
short  intervals.* 

We  have  seen  how  reform  was  sldlf uUy  eluded  at  the  Council 
of  Siena  in  1424.  At  Basle  it  fared  no  better.  In  1433  Andreas, 
Bishop  of  Minorca,  addressed  to  the  Cardinal-legate  Cesarini  an 
exhortation  in  which  he  said,  "  Evils,  sins,  and  scandals  hare  so  in- 
creased, especially  among  the  clergy,  that,  as  the  prophet  says, 
alreadj'  accursed  lying  and  theft,  and  adultery  and  simony,  and 
murder  and  many  other  crimes  have  deluged  the  earth.  .  .  .  The 
avarice  and  lust  of  domination  and  the  foul  and  abominable  lives 
of  the  ecclesiastics  are  the  cause  of  all  the  misfortunes  of  Christen- 
dom. The  infidel  and  the  heretic  say  that  if  the  Christian  faith 
and  gospel  law  were  true  and  holy,  the  prelates  and  priests  would 
not  live  as  they  do,  nor  would  the  spiritual  rulers  work  such  con- 
fusion and  scandal  in  Christendom  without  instant  punishment 
from  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  founder  of  the  gospel  and  the 
Church,"  Bishop  Andreas  further  urged  that  the  council  condemn 
by  an  irrefragable  decision  the  impious  doctrine  of  some  canonists 
that  the  pope  cannot  commit  simony.  Two  years  later,  in  1437, 
John  Nider,  the  Dominican,  declared  that  the  general  reformation 
of  the  Church  was  hopeless,  on  account  of  the  wickedness  of  the 
prelates  and  the  lack  of  good- will  of  the  clergy.  Partial  reforms 
might  be  practicable,  but  even  in  this  the  difficulty  was  almost  in- 
superable. The  council,  he  said,  in  its  six  years  of  existence  had 
been  unable  to  reform  a  single  nunnery,  although  aided  by  all  the 
force  of  the  secular  power.-l- 

The  council,  indeed,  attempted  some  reformation,  but  Eugenius 
IV.  and  his  successors  refused  to  observe  its  canons.  Even  in 
Germany  and  France  the  old  abuses  were  reinstated,  with  their  de- 

"  Libcllus  Supples  oblatus  Papas  in  Concilio  Pisano  (Marteno  Ampl.  Coll. 
Vn.  1124-33).— Von  dcr  Ilardt,  IV.  1414, 1417-18, 1433-3, 1438-7, 1433.— Rymer, 
X.  483-6.— Gobeliui  Personos  Cosmodrom.  ^t.  ti.  cap.  SO, 

+  Andi-eie  Gubernac,  Concil.  P.  n.,  iii.,  v.  cap.  3  (Von  der  Hardt,  VT.  175, 179, 
309).— Nideri  Formiear,  Lib.  i.  c.  -vii. 
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plorable  consequences.  The  ivriters  of  the  period  are  as  emphatic 
as  their  predecessors  in  describing  the  auperabounding  and  univer- 
sal turpitude  of  the  Church  during  the  remainder  of  the  century. 
That  they  do  not  exaggerate  may  be  assumed  from  one  or  two  in- 
stances. In  1459  there  died  at  Arras,  at  the  ago  of  eighty,  Nicaise 
le  Vasseur,  canon  and  head  of  the  chapter  of  Arras.  lie  not  only 
had  daughters  and  committed  incest  with  them,  but  also  with  a 
daughter-granddaughter  whom  he  had  by  one  of  them.  Yet  so 
blunted  was  the  moral  sense  of  Church  and  people  that,  as  we  are 
told,  this  monster  officiated  "  tres  lionorahleTnent "  in  divine  service 
on  aU  feasts  and  holidays,  and  the  only  comment  of  the  chronicler 
is  that  be  did  it  most  becomingly.  When,  in  147i,  the  death  of 
Sixtns  IV.  was  received  in  Kome  with  a  pasan  of  joy,  people  com- 
mented not  so  much  upon  his  selling  benefices  to  the  highest  bid- 
der and  his  other  devices  of  extorting  money,  as  upon  the  manner 
in  which  he  rewarded  the  boys  who  served  his  unnatural  lusts  by 
granting  to  them  rich  bishoprics  and  archbishoprics.  Under  such 
men  as  Innocent  Till,  and  Alexander  VI.,  there  could  only  be 
deeper  degradation  expected.  Juhus  II.  was  a  condoUiera  rather 
than  a  priest ;  but  when  political  exigencies  led  him  to  summon 
the  Lateran  Council,  earnest  souls  like  Jacob  "Wimpfeling  per- 
mitted themselves  to  hope  that  he  would  set  bounds  to  the  moral 
plague  which  pervaded  all  the  churches.  When  ho  died,  and  Leo 
X.  conducted  the  labors  of  the  assembled  fathers,  Gianfrancesco 
Pico  della  Mirandola  addressed  him  an  epistle  describing  the  evils 
for  which  reformation  was  requisite.  It  is  a  repetition  of  the  old 
complaints.  The  worship  of  God  was  neglected,  the  churches  were 
held  by  pimps  and  catamites ;  the  nunneries  were  dens  of  prosti- 
tution, justice  was  a  matter  of  hatred  or  favor ;  piety  was  lost  in 
superstition ;  the  priesthood  was  bought  and  sold ;  the  i"evenues 
of  the  Church  ministered  only  to  the  foulest  excesses,  and  the  peo- 
ple were  repelled  from  religion  by  the  example  of  tlaeir  pastors. 
The  author  of  a  little  anonymous  tract  printed  about  tlio  year  1500 
feels  obliged  to  prove  by  laborious  citations  that  fornication  is  for- 
bidden to  the  clergy,  and  he  attributes  the  contempt  generally  en- 
tertained for  the  Church  to  the  openly  scandalous  lives  of  its  mem- 
bers. To  appreciate  fully  the  effect  on  the  popular  mind  of  this 
degradation  of  the  Church,  we  must  keep  in  view  the  supernatural 
powers  claimed  and  exercised  by  the  priesthood,  which  made  it  the 
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arbiter  of  every  man's  destiny,  for  salvation  depended  not  so  much 
on  individual  desert  as  on  the  ministrations  of  those  who  controlled 
the  sacraments.  How  henumbing  was  this  iniiuence  on  the  moral 
faculties  is  visible  in  the  confession  of  Anna  Miolerin,  one  of  the 
Tyrolese  witches  burncid  in  1506,  where  the  spread  of  witchcraft 
ia  attributed  to  the  sensual  and  drunken  priests  who  are  unable  to 
confess  their  penitents  properly,  or  to  baptize  children,  so  that  the 
latter,  unprotected  by  the  sacrament,  are  easily  betrayed  to  Satan. 
The  priests,  she  says,  ought  to  baptize  cliildren  reverently  and  re- 
peat all  the  words  of  the  ceremony.* 

As  for  raonasticism.  Abbot  Trithemius  gives  us  a  vigorous 
sketch  of  its  demoralization.  Tlje  great  Benedictine  Order,  the 
mother  and  exemplar  of  the  rest,  had  been  founded  on  a  wise  and 
comprehensive  system,  including  productive  labor  in  the  fields  and 
religious  observances  in  the  houses :  but  ho  tells  us  that  the  monks 
when  abroad  were  idle  and  vain,  and  when  inside  the  walls  were 
abandoned  to  carnal  delights,  with  nothing  of  decorous  to  show  but 
the  habit,  and  even  this  was  mostly  neglected.  "No  one  thought 
of  enforcing  the  forgotten  discipline,  Tlie  monasteries  had  be- 
come stables  for  clerks,  or  fortresses  for  flghting-men,  or  markets 
for  traders,  or  brothels  for  strumpets,  in  which  the  greatest  of 
crimes  was  to  live  without  sin.  The  abbots  thought  of  nothing 
but  of  satisfying  their  appetites  and  vanities,  their  lusts,  their  am- 
bition, and  their  avarice,  while  the  brethren  were  monks  only  in 
name,  and  were  vessels  of  wrath  and  sm.  A  confirmatory  glimpse 
at  the  interior  life  of  these  establishments  is  afforded  by  Angelus 
Eumpherus,  elected  Abbot  of  Pormbach  in  1501,  in  his  account 
of  his  immediate  predecessor,  Leonhard,  who  had  ruled  the  abbey 
since  1474.  He  was  especially  fond  of  using  torture,  of  which  he 
.  had  infinite  ingenious  varieties  at  his  service.  Unable  to  endure  his 
tyranny,  a  monk  named  Engelschalk,  a  man  of  good  natural  parts 
and  disposition,  fled,  but  was  taken  sick  and  brought  back.    He 


»  Fascic.  Eer.  Expetend.  et  Fugiend.  I.  68,  417 ;  H.  105  (Ed.  1000).— Hcrm. 
Ejd  de  Been  de  Vita  Clericor.  (lb.  II.  14S).— M6m.  de  Jacques  du  Clercq,  Ltv. 
m.  ch.  43.— Stepli.  Infesaurse  Diar.  Url).  Roman.  aiiQ,  1474  (Eccard.  Corp.  Hist. 
II.  1939).— "Wimpfcling  cie  vita  et  moribus  Episcoponim,  Argontorati,  1512.— Do 
Slunditia  et  Castitate  Sacerdotum  {«me  nola,  sed  Pariaiis  c.  1500).— Rapp,  Die 
Heseoprocesse  und  ilire  Gegner  aus  Tirol,  p.  148. 
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was  thrown  into  the  dungeon,  of  the  abbey,  a  building  without 
light  and  ventilation,  except  a  narrow  slit  through  which  to  pass 
in  food.  Here  he  died,  without  even  the  viaticum,  his  request  for 
a  confessor  being  refused,  and  when,  as  he  was  dying,  the  abbot 
and  some  of  the  monks  entered,  the  blood  flowed  copiously  from 
his  nose,  showing  that  they  were  his  murderers." 

Under  the  guidance  of  a  Church  such  as  this,  the  moral  condi- 
tion of  the  laity  was  unutterably  depraved.  Uniformity  of  faith 
had  been  enforced  by  the  Inquisition  and  its  methods,  and  so  long 
as  faith  was  preserved,  crime  and  sin  were  comparatively  unim- 
portant except  as  a  source  of  revenue  to  those  who  sold  absolution. 
As  Theodoric  Vrie  tersely  puts  it,  liell  and  purgatory  would  be 
emptied  if  enough  money  coidd  be  found.  The  artificial  standard 
thus  created  is  seen  in  a  revelation  of  the  Virgin  to  St.  Birgitta, 
that  a  pope  who  was  free  from  heresy,  no  matter  how  polluted  by 
sin  and  vice,  is  not  so  wicked  but  that  he  has  the  absolute  power 
to  bind  and  loose  souls.  There  are  many  wicked  popes  plunged 
in  hell,  but  all  their  lawful  acta  on  earth  are  accepted  and  con- 
firmed by  God,  and  all  priests  who  are  not  heretics  atiminister 
true  sacraments,  no  matter  how  depraved  they  may  be.  Correct- 
ness of  belief  was  thus  the  sole  essential ;  virtue  was  a  wholly  sub- 
ordinate consideration.  How  completely  under  such  a  system  re- 
ligion and  morals  came  to  be  dissociated  is  seen  in  the  remarks  of 
Pius  II,  quoted  above,  that  the  Pranciscans  were  excellent  theo- 
logians, but  eared  nothing  about  virtue-f 

This,  in  fact,  was  the  direct  result  of  the  system  of  persecution 
embodied  in  the  Inquisition.  Heretics  who  were  admitted  to  be 
patterns  of  virtue  were  ruthlessly  exterminated  in  the  name  of 
Christ,  while  in  the  same  holy  name  the  orthodox  could  purchase 

"  Joaan.  de  Trittenheim  Lib.  Lugubris  cle  Statu  et  Huina  Monast.  Ord.  c.  i.,  iii. 
— Angeli  Rumplieri  Hist.  Formbftch.  Lib.  ir.  (Pcz,  I.  iii.  446, 451-2). 

This  is  by  no  meana  a  solitary  case.  In  1339  the  Abbot  of  La  Qrasao  was  Isy 
a  judgment  of  the  Parleracnt  of  Paris  deprived  for  life  of  haute  justice,  and  tlie 
abbey  eomlenmed  in  a  fine  of  thirty  thousand  livrea  to  the  king  and  sis  hundred 
livres  damages  to  victims,  for  murders  committed,  illegal  tortures,  and  other 
crimes.— A.  Molinicr,  Taissettc,  £d.  Privat,  IX.  417. 

t  Gcrsoni  de  Reform.  Ecclea. e. xxiv.  (Von  der  HardtjL  v,  1S5-8).— Theod, 
Trie  Hiat.  Concil.  Constant.  Lib.  iv.  Dist.  vii. — Revel.  8.  Brigittte  Lib.  vu.  cap.  vii 
III.-41 
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absolution  for  the  vilest  of  crimes  for  a  few  coins.  When  the  only 
unpardonable  offence  was  persistence  in  some  trifling  error  of  be- 
lief, such  as  the  poverty  of  Christ ;  when  men  had  before  them 
the  example  of  their  spiritual  guides  as  leaders  in  Tiee  and  de- 
bauchery and  contempt  of  sacred  things,  all  the  sanctions  of  mo- 
rality were  destroyed  and  the  confusion  between  right  and  wrong 
became  hopeless.  The  world  has  probably  never  seen  a  society 
more  vile  than  that  of  Europe  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cen- 
turies. The  brilliant  pages  of  Troissart  fascinate  us  with  their 
pictures  of  the  artificial  courtesies  of  chivalry;  the  mystic  reveries 
of  Eysbroek  and  of  Tauler  show  us  that  spiritual  life  survived  in 
some  rare  souls,  but  the  mass  of  the  population  was  plunged  into 
the  depths  of  sensuality  and  the  most  brutal  oblivion  of  the  moral 
law.  For  this  Aivaro  Pelayo  tells  us  that  the  priesthood  were  ac- 
countable, and  that,  in  comparison  with  them,  the  laity  were  holy. 
What  was  that  state  of  comparative  holiness  he  proceeds  to  de- 
scribe, blushing  as  he  writes,  for  the  benefit  of  confessors,  giving 
a  terrible  sketch  of  the  universal  immorality  which  nothing  could 
purify  but  fire  and  brimstone  from  heaven.  The  chroniclers  do 
not  often  pause  in  their  narrations  to  dwell  on  the  moral  aspects 
of  the  times,  but  Meyer,  in  his  annals  of  Flanders,  under  date  of 
1379,  tells  us  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the  preva^ 
lenoe  everywhere  of  perjuries,  blasphemies,  adulteries,  hatreds,  quar- 
rels, brawls,  murder,  rapine,  thievery,  robbery,  gambhng,  whore- 
dom, debauchery,  avarice,  oppression  of  the  poor,  rape,  drunken- 
ness, and  similar  vices,  and  he  illustrates  his  statement  with  the 
fact  that  in  the  territory  of  Ghent,  within  the  space  of  ten  months, 
there  occurred  no  less  than  fourteen  hundred  murders  commit- 
ted in  the  bagnios,  brothels,  gambUng-houses,  taverns,  and  other 
similar  places.  When,  in  1396,  Jean  sans  Peur  led  his  crusaders 
to  destruction  at  Kicopolis,  their  crimes  and  cynical  debauchery 
scandahzed  even  the  Turks,  and  led  to  the  stem  rebuke  of  Bajazet 
himself,  who  as  the  monk  of  Saint-Denis  admits,  was  much  better 
than  his  Christian  foes.  The  same  writer,  moralizing  over  the  dis- 
aster of  Agincourt,  attributes  it  to  the  general  corruption  of  the 
nation.  Sexual  relations,  be  says,  were  an  alternation  of  disorder- 
ly lusts  and  of  incest ;  commerce  was  nought  but  fraud  and  trick- 
ery ;  avarice  withheld  from  the  Church  her  tithes,  and  ordinary 
conversation  was  a  succession  of  blasphemies.    The  Church,  set 
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up  by  God  as  a  model  and  protector  for  the  people,  was  false 
to  all  its  obligations.  The  bishops,  through  the  basest  and  most 
criminal  of  motives,  were  habitual  accepters  of  persons ;  they  anoint- 
ed themselves  with  the  last  essence  extracted  from  their  floelis,  and 
there  ■^vas  in  them  nothing  of  holy,  of  just,  of  wise,  or  even  of 
decent.  Luke  "Wadding  is  a  witness  above  suspicion ;  his  con- 
scientious study  of  original  sources  entitles  his  opinions  to  weight, 
and  we  may  accept  his  description  of  Italy  in  the  early  part  of 
the  fifteenth  century :  "  At  that  time  Italy  was  sunk  in  vice  and 
wickedness.  In  the  Church  there  was  no  devotion,  in  the  laity  no 
faith,  no  piety,  no  modesty,  no  discipline  of  morals.  Every  man 
cursed  his  neighbor;  the  factions  of  Guelf  and  Ghibelline  flood- 
ed the  streets  of  the  towns  with  fraternal  blood,  the  roads  were 
closed  by  robbers,  the  seas  infested  with  pirates.  Parents  slew 
with  rejoicing  their  children  who  chanced  to  be  of  the  opposite 
faction.  The  world  was  fuU  of  sorcery  and  incantations;  the 
churches  deserted,  the  gambling-houses  filled."  The  testimony  is 
too  uniform  to  explain  it  away  with  the  assumption  that  it  rep- 
resents only  the  disenchantment  of  puritanism.  JEness  Sylvius 
was  no  puritan,  and  his  adventurous  Hfe  had  made  him,  perhaps, 
better  acquainted  with  the  whole  of  Christendom  than  any  other 
man  of  his  time,  and  in  1453  he  says :  "  It  is  for  this  that  I  dread 
the  Turks,  Whether  I  look  upon  the  deeds  of  princes  or  of  prel- 
ates I  find  that  all  have  sunk,  aU  are  worthless.  There  is  not  one 
who  does  right,  in  no  one  is  there  pity  or  truth.  There  is  no 
recognition  of  God  upon  earth ;  you  are  Christians  in  name,  but 
you  do  the  work  of  heathen.  Execration  and  falsehood  and 
slaughter  and  theft  and  adultery  are  spread  among  you,  and  you 
add  blood  to  blood.  What  wonder  if  God,  indignant  at  your  acts, 
plaera  on  your  necks  Mahomet,  the  leader  of  the  Turks,  hke  aai- 
other  Nebuchadnezzar,  for  you  are  either  swollen  with  pride,  or 
rapacious  with  avarice,  or  cruel  in  wrath,  or  livid  with  envy,  or  in- 
cestuous in  lust,  or  unsparing  in  cruelty.  There  is  no  shame  in 
crime,  for  you  sin  so  openly  and  shamelessly  that  you  seem  to 
take  delight  in  it."  To  what  extent  the  Church  was  respon- 
sible for  this  may  be  judged  by  the  terrible  condition  of  liome 
under  Innocent  VIII,  as  pictured  in.  the  diary  of  Infessura,  Out- 
rages of  all  kinds  were  committed  with  impunity  so  long  as  the 
criminal  had  wherewith  to  compound  with  the  papal  chancery ; 
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and  when  Cardinal  Borgia,  the  vice-chancellop,  w 
with  this,  he  piously  replied  that  God  did  not  desire  the  death  of 
the  ainner,  but  that  he  should  pay  and  hve.  A  census  of  the  pub- 
lic women  showed  them  to  number  sixty-eight  hundred,  and  when 
the  vicar  of  the  city  issued  a  decree  ordering  all  ecclesiastics  to 
dismiss  their  concubines,  Innocent  sent  for  him  and  ordered  its 
withdrawal,  saying  that  all  priests  and  members  of  the  curia  kept 
them,  and  that  it  was  no  sin.* 

This  was  the  outcome  of  the  theocracy  whose  foundation  had 
been  laid  by  Hildebrand  in  the  honest  belief  that  it  would  realize 
the  reign  of  Christ  on  earth.  Power  such  as  was  claimed  and  ex- 
ercised by  the  Church  could  only  bo  wielded  by  superhuman  wis- 
dom. Human  nature  was  too  imperfect  not  to  convert  it  into  an 
instrumentality  for  the  gratification  of  worldly  passions  and  am- 
bition, and  its  inevitable  result  was  to  plunge  society  deeper  and 
deeper  into  corruption,  as  unity  of  faith  was  enforced  by  per- 
secution. In  this  enforcement,  as  I  have  said,  faith  became  the 
only  object  of  supreme  importance,  and  morals  were  completely 
subordinated,  tending  naturally  to  the  creation  of  a  perfectly  arti- 
ficial and  arbitrary  standard  of  conduct.  If,  to  win  the  favor  of 
Satan,  a  man  trampled  on  the  Eucharist  believing  it  to  be  the 
body  of  Christ,  he  was  not  liable  to  the  pains  of  heresy ;  but  if  he 
did  so  out  of  disbehef,  he  was  a  heretic.  If  he  took  interest  for 
money  believing  it  to  be  wrong,  be  was  comparatively  safe ;  if  be- 
lieving it  to  be  right,  he  was  condemned.  It  was  not  the  act, 
but  the  mental  process,  that  was  of  primary  importance,  and  wil- 
ful wrong-doing  was  treated  more  tenderly  than  ignorant  con- 
sciousness. Thus  the  divine  law  on  which  the  Church  professed 
to  be  founded  was  superseded  by  human  law  administered  by 
those  who  profited  by  its  abuse.  As  Cardinal  d'AiUy  teUs  us, 
the  doctors  of  civil  law  regarded  the  imperial  jurisprudence  as 
more  binding  than  the  commands  of  God,  while  the  professors  of 
canon  law  taught  that  the  papal  decretals  were  of  greater  weight 


'  AlTfir.  Pelag.  de  Planctu  Ecclea.  Lib.  ir.  Art.  i.,  ii.  —  Meyeri  Annal.  Flandriee 
Lib.  XIII.  ann.  1879.  —  Rcligieux  do  S.  Denys,  Hist,  de  Cbarlea  VI.  LIt,  xti.  ch.  10 ; 
Liv.  xxXT.  cli.  8.— Wadding,  ann.  1405,  Ko.  7. — .ffln.  Sylvii  opp.  inedd.  (Atti  della 
Accad.  del  Lincei,  1883,  pp.  OSa-fl).— Steph.  Infeafiurse  Diar.  (Eccard.  II.  1988, 
1996-7). 
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than  Scripture.  Suoii  a  theocracy,  practically  deeming  itself  as 
superior  to  its  God,  when  it  had  overcome  all  dissidenee,  could 
have  but  one  result.* 

AVhen  we  consider,  however,  the  simple  earnestness  with  which 
such  multitudes  of  humble  heretics  endured  the  extremity  of  out- 
rage and  the  most  cruel  of  deaths,  in  the  endeavor  to  ascertain 
and  obey  the  will  of  God  in  the  fashioning  of  their  lives,  we  recog- 
nize what  material  existed  for  the  development  of  true  Christian- 
ity, and  for  the  impi-ovement  of  the  race,  far  down  in  the  obscurer 
ranks  of  society.  We  can  see  now  how  greatly  advanced  might 
be  the  condition  of  hmnauity  haxl  that  leaven  been  allowed  to 
penetrate  the  whole  mass  in  place  of  being  burned  out  with  fire. 
Unorganized  and  unresisting,  the  heretics  were  unable  to  with- 
stand the  ovenvhelming  foi-ces  arrayed  against  them.  Power 
and  place  and  wealth  were  threatened  by  their  practical  interpre- 
tation of  the  teachings  of  Christ.  The  pride  of  opinion  in  the  vast 
and  laboriously  constracted  theories  of  scholastic  theology,  the  con- 
scientious belief  in  the  exclusive  salvation  obtainable  through  the 
Church  alone,  the  recognized  duty  of  exterminating  the  infected 
sheep  and  preserving  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord  from  the  ravages 
of  heretical  foxes,  all  united  to  form  a  conservatism  against  which 
even  the  heroic  endurance  of  the  sectaries  was  unavailing.  Yet 
there  are  few  pages  in  the  history  of  humanity  more  touching, 
few  records  of  self-sacrifice  more  inspiring,  few  examples  more  in- 
structive of  the  height  to  which  the  soul  can  rise  above  the  weaJi- 
nesees  of  the  flesh,  than  those  which  we  may  glean  from  the  frag- 
mentary documents  of  the  Inquisition  and  the  scanty  references 
of  the  chroniclers  to  the  abhorred  heretics  so  industriously  tracked 
and  so  pitilessly  despatched.  Ignorant  and  toiling  men  and  wom- 
en —  peasants,  mechanics,  and  the  like  —  dimly  conscious  that  the 
system  of  society  was  wrong,  that  the  commands  of  God  were 
perverted  or  neglected,  that  humanity  was  capable  of  higher  de- 
velopment, if  it  could  but  find  and  follow  the  Divine  WiU ;  striving 
each  in  his  humble  sphere  to  solve  the  inscrutable  and  awful  prob- 
lems of  existence,  to  secure  in  tribulation  his  own  salvation,  and 
to  help  his  fellows  in  the  arduous  task — these  forgotten  martyrs  of 


*  Pet,  AUiacens.  Prinoipiiim  in  Cursuiii  Eibliffl  (Fnscic.  Eer,  Expetcnd.  II,  513). 
— Bcrnardi  Comecs.  Luccrna  Inquis.  s.  v.  HmreaU,  No.  21. 
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the  truth  drew  from  themselves  alone  the  strength  which  enabled 
them  to  dare  and  to  endure  martyrdom.  No  prizes  of  ambition 
lay  before  them  to  tempt  their  departure  from  the  safe  and  beaten 
track,  no  sympathizing  crowds  surrounded  the  piles  of  fagots  and 
strengthened  them  in  the  fearful  trial ;  but  scorn  and  hatred  and 
loathing  were  their  portion  to  the  last.  Save  in  cases  of  relapse, 
life  could  always  bo  saved  by  recantation  and  return  to  the  bosom 
of  the  Church,  which  recognized  that  even  from  a  worldly  point 
of  view  a  converted  heretic  was  more  valuable  than  a  martyred 
one,  yet  the  steadfast  resolution,  which  the  orthodox  character- 
ized as  Satanic  hardening  of  the  heart,  was  too  common  to  excite 
surprise.* 

This  inestimable  material  for  the  elevation  of  humanity  was 
plucked  up  aa  tares  and  cast  into  the  furnace.  Society,  so  long 
as  it  was  orthodox  and  docile,  was  allowed  to  wallow  in  all  the 
wickedness  which  depravity  might  suggest.  The  supreme  object 
of  uniformity  in  faith  was  practically  attained,  and  the  moral  con- 
dition of  mankind  was  dismissed  from  consideration  as  of  no  impor- 
tance. Yet  the  incongruity  between  the  ideal  of  Christianity  and 
its  realization  was  too  unnatural  for  the  situation  to  be  permanent. 
In  the  Church  as  well  as  out  of  it  there  was  a  leaven  worldng. 
While  St.  Birgitta  was  thundering  her  revelations  in  the  unwill- 
ing ears  of  Gregory  IX,,  William  Langland,  the  monk  of  Malvern, 
sharpened  his  bitter  denunciations  of  friar  and  prelate  by  remind- 


*  It  would  scarce  seem  possible  that,  iathe  full  light  of  tlie  uineteentli  century, 
mea  could  still  bo  found  harcly  enough  to  defend  the  position  of  the  Church  tow- 
ards heretics,  but  it  is  a  sign  of  tlie  progress  of  humanity  that  thia  is  no  longer 
done  by  jaatifying  the  irrefragable  facta  of  history,  but  by  boldly  denying  them. 
In  a  recent  work  by  M.  Ih  Chanoine  Clacssens,  "  CamGrier  secret  <le  Ba  SaintStfi," 
who  inforais  us  that  after  long  and  serious  study  of  the  original  sources  he  writes 
with  scrupulous  impartiality  and  with  the  ealmneaa  befitting  history ,we  are  told 
that  the  penalty  of  the  Church  for  public  and  obstinate  heretics  is  simply  es- 
communication,  and  that  it  has  never  allowed  itself  to  employ  any  direct  con- 
straiiit,  whether  for  the  conversion  of  Jews  and  Pagans  or  to  bring  back  wan- 
dering Christians  to  unity.  At  tiie  same  time  he  is  careful  to  make  the  reserva- 
tion that  the  Church  possesses  an  incontestable  right  to  use  physical  means  to 
compel  those  who  have  been  baptized  to  filial  the  obligations  thus  assumed. — 
Claeasens,  L'lnquisition  et  le  rtgime  pfinal  pour  la  rfepression  de  rhgrgsie  dana 
leaPays-Bas  du  passS,  Toutnhout,  1886,  p.  5. 
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ing  the  common-folk  that  love  and  truth  were  the  sole  essentials 
of  Christianity — 

"Loue  is  leche  of  Ijf  and  neste  owrc  lorde  sclve, 
And  also  the  graith  gate  that  goth  in-to  heueue; 
Por-thi  I  aey  aa  I  seide  ere  by  the  testis, 
Wliaii  ftlle  tresores  tea  ytryed  treuthe  is  the  bestc. 
Now  haue  I  tolde  the  what  treiitho  is,  that  no  tresore  is  hettei-e, 
I  may  no  longer  lenge  tlie  with,  now  loke  the  owre  lordc  !" 

■  (Visios,  r.  202-7.) 

All  such  warnings,  howeyer,  were  disregarded,  and  in  the  hour  of 
its  unquestionable  supremacy  the  sacerdotal  system,  which  seemed 
impregnable  to  all  assaults  and  to  have  no  assailants,  was  on  the 
eve  of  its  overthrow.  The  Inquisition  had  been  too  successful. 
So  complete  had  been  the  triumph  of  the  Church  that  the  old 
machinery  was  allowed  to  become  out  of  gear  and  to  rust  for 
want  of  daily  use.  The  Inquisition  itself  had  ceased  to  inspire  its 
old-time  terror.  For  a  century  it  had  little  to  do  save  an  occa- 
sional foray  upon  the  peasants  of  the  Alpine  valleys,  or  an  ex- 
tortion on  the  Jews  of  Palermo,  or  the  fomenting  of  a  witch- 
craft craze.  It  no  longer  had  the  stimulus  of  active  work  or  the 
opportunity  of  impressing  the  minds  of  the  people  with  the  cer- 
tainty of  its  vengeance  and  the  terrors  of  its  holocausts. 

At  the  same  time  the  Great  Schism  had  inflicted  a  serious  blow 
upon  the  veneration  entertained  for  the  Holy  See  by  both  clergy 
and  iaity,  which  found  expression  in  the  great  councils  of  Con- 
stance and  Basle.  Dexterous  management,  it  is  true,  averted  the 
immediate  dangers  threatened  by  these  parliaments  of  Christen- 
dom, and  the  Church  remained  in  theory  an  autocracy  instead  of 
being  converted  into  a  constitutional  m.onarchy,  but  nevertheless 
the  old  unquestioning  confidence  in  the  vicegerent  of  God  was 
gone,  while  the  aspirations  of  Christendom  grew  stronger  under 
repression.  The  invention  of  printing  came  to  stimulate  the  spread 
of  enlightenment,  and  a  reading  public  gradually  formed  itself, 
reached  and  influenced  by  other  modes  than  the  pulpit  and  the 
lecture-room,  which  had  been  the  monopoly  of  the  Church.  No 
longer  was  culture  virtually  the  sole  appanage  of  ecclesiastics. 
The  New  Learning  spread  among  a  daily  increasing  class  the 
thirst  for  knowledge  and  the  critical  spirit  of  inquiry,  which  in- 
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sensibly  tindermiiied  the  traditional  claims  of  the  Church  on  the 
veneration  and  obedience  of  mankind. 

Save  in  Spain,  where  racial  divisions  furnished  peculiar  factors 
to  the  problem,  everything  conspired  to  disarm  the  Inquisition  and 
render  it  powerless  when  it  was  most  sorely  needed.  Orthodox 
uniformity  had  been  so  successfully  enforced  that  the  popes  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  immersed  in  worldly  cares  beyond  the  capacity 
of  the  Inquisition  to  gratify,  scarce  gave  themselves  the  trouble  to 
keep  up  its  organization ;  and,  save  when  some  madness  of  witch- 
craft called  for  victhns,  the  people  and  the  local  clergy  made  no 
demand  for  vindicators  of  the  faith.  Scholastic  quarrels,  for  the 
most  part,  were  settled  by  the  universities,  which  arrogated  to 
themselves  much  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Holy  OfBce ;  and  the 
episcopal  ordinaries  seemed  almost  to  have  forgotten  the  func- 
tions which  wore  theirs  by  immemorial  right. 

Although  German  orthodoxy  had  been  so  uniform  that  the  In- 
quisition there  had  always  been  weak  and  unorganized,  yet  Ger- 
many was  the  inevitable  seat  of  the  revolt.  In  England  and 
France  the  power  of  a  monarchy,  backed  by  a  united  people,  had 
set  some  bounds  to  papal  aggression  and  assumption.  In  Italy 
the  pope  was  regarded  more  as  a  temporal  prince  than  as  the  bead 
of  the  Church,  and  the  Ghihelhnes  had  never  hesitated  to  oppose 
bis  schemes  of  political  aggrandizement.  In  Germany,  however, 
the  papal  policy  of  disunion  and  civil  strife  had  proved  fatally 
successful,  and  since  the  untimely  death  of  Louis  of  Bavaria  there 
had  been  no  centi'al  power  strong  enough  to  defend  the  people 
and  the  local  churches  from  the  avarice  and  ambition  of  the  rep- 
resentatives of  St.  Peter.  Luther  came  when  the  public  mind  was 
receptive  and  insubordinate,  and  when  there  was  no  organized 
instrumentality  for  his  prompt  repression.  As  I  have  already 
pointed  out,  his  scholastic  discussion  as  to  the  power  of  the  keys 
seemed  at  first  too  insignificant  to  require  attention;  when  the 
debate  enlarged  there  were  no  means  at  hand  for  its  speedy  sup- 
pression, and,  by  the  time  the  Church  could  marshal  its  unwieldy 
forces,  the  people  had  espoused  his  cause  in  a  region  where,  as 
the  Sacbsenspiegel  shows,  there  was  no  hereditary  or  prescriptive 
readiness  to  venerate  the  canon  law.  The  hour,  the  place,  and  the 
man  had  met  by  a  happy  concurrence,  and  the  era  of  modem  civili- 
zation and  unfettered  thought  was  opened,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
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the  reformers  were  as  rigid  as  the  orthodox  in  setting  bounds  to 
dogmatic  independence. 


The  review  which  we  have  made  of  the  follies  and  crimes  of 
our  ancestors  has  revealed  to  us  a  scene  of  almost  unrelieved  black- 
ness. We  have  seen  how  the  wayward  heart  of  man,  groping  in 
twilight,  has  under  the  best  of  impulses  inflicted  misery  and  de- 
spair on  his  fellow-creatures  while  thinldng  to  serve  God,  and  how 
the  ambitious  and  unprincipled  have  traded  on  those  impulses  to 
gratify  the  lust  of  avarice  and  domination.  Yet  such  a  review, 
rightly  estimated,  is  full  of  hope  and  encouragement.  In  the  un- 
rest of  modern  society,  where  immediate  relief  is  sought  from  the  ■ 
mass  of  evils  oppressing  mankind,  and  impatience  is  eager  to  over- 
turn all  social  organization  in  the  hope  of  founding  a  new  stmc1> 
lire  where  preventable  misery  shall  be  unknown,  it  is  well  occa- 
sionally to  take  a  backward  view,  to  tear  away  the  veil  which  con- 
ceals the  passions  and  the  sufferings  of  bygone  generations,  and 
^timate  fairly  the  pragress  already  effected.  Human  develop- 
ment is  slow  and  irregular ;  to  the  observer  at  a  given  point  it  ap- 
pears stationary  or  retrogressive,  and  it  is  only  by  comparing  pe- 
riods removed  by  a  considerable  interval  of  time  that  the  move- 
ment can  be  appreciated.  Such  a  retrospect  as  we  have  wearily 
accomplished  has  shown  us  how,  but  a  few  centuries  since,  the  in- 
fliction of  gi'atuitous  evil  was  deemed  the  highest  duty  of  man, 
and  we  learn  how  much  has  been  gained  to  the  empire  of  Chiis- 
tian  love  and  charity.  We  have  seen  how  the  administration  of 
law,  both  spiritual  and  secular,  was  little  other  than  organized 
wrong  and  injustice ;  we  have  seen  how  low  were  the  moral  stand- 
ards, and  how  debased  the  mental  condition  of  the  populations  of 
Christendom.  We  have  seen  that  the  Ages  of  Faith,  to  which 
romantic  dreamers  regretfully  look  back,  were  ages  of  force  and 
fraud,  where  evil  seemed  to  reign  almost  unchecked,  justifying  the 
current  opinion,  so  constantly  reappearing,  that  the  reign  of  Anti- 
christ had  already  begun.  Imperfect  as  are  human  institutions 
to-day,  a  comparison  with  the  past  shows  how  marvellous  has  been 
the  improvement,  and  the  fact  that  this  gain  has  been  made  almost 
wholly  within  the  last  two  centuries,  and  that  it  is  advancing  with 
accelerated  momentumj  affords  to  the  sociologist  the  most  cheer- 
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ing  encouragement.  Principlea  have  been  established  which,  if 
allowed  to  develop  themselves  naturally  and  healthfully,  will  ren- 
der the  future  of  mankind  very  different  from  aught  that  the  world 
has  yet  seen.  The  greatest  danger  to  modem  society  lies  in  the 
impatient  theorists  who  desire  to  reform  the  world  at  a  blow,  in 
place  of  aiding  in  the  straggle  of  good  with  evil  under  the  guid- 
ance of  eternal  laws.  Could  they  be  convinced  of  the  advance  so 
swiftly  made  and  of  its  steady  development,  they  might  moderate 
their  ardor  and  direct  their  energies  to  wise  construction  rather 
than  to  heedless  destruction. 

A  few  words  will  suiBce  to  summarize  the  career  of  the  medi- 
£eval  Inquisition.  It  introduced  a  system  of  jurisprudence  which 
infected  the  criminal  law  of  all  the  lands  subjected  to  its  influence, 
and  rendered  the  administration  of  penal  justice  a  cruel  mockery 
for  centuries.  It  furnished  the  Holy  See  with  a  powerful  weapon 
in  aid  of  political  aggrandizement,  it  tempted  secular  sovereigns 
to  imitate  the  example,  and  it  prostituted  the  name  of  religion  to 
the  vilest  temporal  ends.  It  stimulated  the  morbid  sensitiveness 
to  doctrinal  aberrations  until  the  most  trifling  dissidence  was  car 
pable  of  arousing  insane  fury,  and  of  convulsing  Europe  from  end 
to  end.  On  the  other  hand,  when  atheism  became  fashionable  in 
high  places,  its  thunders  were  mute.  Energetic  only  in  evil,  when 
its  powers  might  have  been  used  on  theside  of  virtue,  it  held  its 
hand  and  gave  the  people  to  understand  that  the  only  sins  de- 
manding repression  were  doubt  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  Church's 
knowledge  of  the  unknown,  and  attendance  on  the  Sabbat.  In  its 
long  career  of  blood  and  fire,  the  only  credit  which  it  can  claim  is 
the  suppression  of  the  pernicious  dogmas  of  the  Cathari,  and  in 
this  its  agency  was  superfluous,  for  those  dogmas  carried  in  them- 
selves the  seeds  of  self-destruction,  and  might  more  wisely  have 
been  left  to  self-extinction.  Thus  the  judgment  of  impartial  his- 
tory must  be  that  the  Inquisition  was  the  monstrous  offspring 
of  mistaken  zeal,  utilized  by  selfish  greed  and  lust  of  power  to 
smother  the  higher  aspirations  of  humanity  and  stimulate  its 
baser  appetites. 
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Confession  ot-  a  Haeeoeek  op  Spieituam, 
(Doat.  XXVII.  fol.7sqii.) 
This  is  one  of  twenty-two  similar  cases.    The  statements  have  every 
appearance  of  being  drawn  up  to  lay  before  an  assembly  of  experts. 

Johannes  de  Petra,  sartor,  filhis  quondam  Guillelmi  de  Petra  oriundus  de 
parrochia  Vallia  diocesis  Mimatensis,  liabitator  Muntispcssulani,  sicut  per  ipslus 
confessionem  in  judicio  suij  anno  Domiui  MCCC  vigcsimo  sexto  mcnso  Novcia- 
bris  et  Januarii  factam,  legitime  nobis  constat  a  tribua  vel  quatuor  annis  ante 
tempus  coufessionia  factae  per  eitni  do  infrascriptis  contra  Guillelmani  Verrcrii 
do  Narbona  et  Petrum  Dayssan  de  Biteiris  pro  bteresi  fogitivos  in  domo  propria 
mnlto  tempore  recepta^it,  cum.  eia  comedit  et  biblt,  et  ad  divcrsa  ioca  in  eoruni 
societatfi  ivit,  maltosque  alios  fugitives  et  alios  de  credentia  bcguiuoiuui  combus- 
torum  etiam  in  dicta  domo  sua  vidlt,  et  cum  eis  comedit  et  bibit  frequenter,  et 
etiam  fratrem  Raimundnm  Johannis  apostatam  ab  orilino  minorum  et  a  fido  fogi- 
tivum  in  dicta  domo  propria  ad  prandendum  invitavit,  sibiqne  comedere  et  bibere 
de  snis  bonis  dedit,  in  festo  frati'is  Petri  facto  per  eos  in  Montepeasiilano  inter- 
fuit  et  comedit,  aliaeque  multiplicitcr  et  divcrsiniode  cam  ipsis  fugitivis  et  qui- 
busdam  aliis  de  credentia  beguinoram  conversatus  fuit  nou  cum  omnibus  aiiuul 
ct  semel,  Bed  diversis  vicibas,  aliquando  cum  uuo,  alias  cum  duobus  vel  pluribus, 
sicuti  veniebant,  aciens  eos  esse  tales.  Item  ab  eis  fugitivis  et  bcguinis  scu  ali- 
quibus  eorum  errores  infrascriptos  audivit,  videlicet ;  quod  bcgiiini  qui  fuerant 
condemuati  et  combuati  in  Narbona,  Capitestagno,  Biterris,  Lodeva  et  Lunello 
et  alibi  fuerant  boai  homines  et  catholic!,  et  fuerant  indebito  ct  injuste  condem- 
nati,  et  quod  crant  aanoti  et  martjres  glorioM ;  et  idem  audivit  a  qaodam  quem. 
nominat  did  de  frati'ibua  minoribus  Massilife  oombustis,  videlicet  quod  crant  in- 
juste condemnati,  et  quod  erant  niortui  sancti  martyres  gloriosi,  et  crant  in  Para- 
diso,  et  quod  tenueraat  sanctam  vitam  et  bonam,  et  viam  veritatis  et  pauportntis, 
et  quod  propter  hoc  inquisitores  condemnabant  eosdem.  Item  audivit  ab  codem 
quem  nominat  quod  dominus  papa  qui  nunc  cat  iion  cat  verua  papa  sicut  fuit 
Sanctus  Petrus  noc  babet  illam  potestatem  quam  Dominus  Jesus  Christus  dederat 
beato  Pctro,  quodque  si  fuiaset  verus  papa  non  cooscnticct  ncc  sustjnerct  quod 
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dicti  beguini  et  fratrea  minorea  condemn arentur  qui  tenebant  vtam  Dei  et  veti- 
tatis.  Item  quod  cardinalcs  et  alii  prselati  ecclesise  Komante  austinebaat  et  iiicie- 
bant  priedictas  condemnationes  propter  favoreai  et  timorem  dicti  domini  papre, 
dieens  ipse  Joannes  quod  inductile  per  dictum  hominem  prteiiictos  crrorea  ere- 
didit,  scilicet  dictos  coademnatos  creilidit  fuisse  injusto  condemuatos  et  esse 
sanctoa  et  martyres  gloriosos  et  esse  In  Paradiso,  credidit  etiam  quod  dominus 
papa  non  esset  verus  papa  propter  condemnationem  prasdictorum,  sicut  a  pras- 
dicto  liomine  etpliiribua  aliis  quos  uominat  Be  asserit  audivi39e,etfint  iu  creden- 
tia  prEcdictoi'um  errorum  ab  illo  tempore  citra,  quo  pi'fedictus  homo  sibi  prsedic- 
tos  errores  dixit  usque  ad  illud  tempus  quo  fuit  in  Montepessulano  arrestatus  de 
mandato  inquisitoris,  et  tunc  pcenituit  ut  asserit,  de  pradictia.  Item.  audiTit  a 
quibusdam,  scilicet  a  predicto  Guillelmo  Verrerii  et  aliis  quod  si  unus  homo  fecis- 
set  votum  eundi  ad  Sanctum  Jacobum  quod  melius  faceret  si  daret  pecuniam 
illam  quam  espcndcre  posset  in  via  pauperibus  latitantibua  et  non  aliis  qui  pub- 
lia)  mendicabant,  quia  S.  Jacobua  vel  aiiquis  alius  sanctus  non  indiget  oblationi- 
bus  quse  sibi  offerebantur.  Item  quod  ai  unus  homo  pTOraJserit  alicui  sancto  vel 
beatffi  Marife  virgiui  unam  candelam  vel  ejus  valorem,  daret  pauperibus,  et  hoc 
credidit  ipse  loquens  et  in  ipsa  credentia  stetit  per  nnum  annum  vel  quasi  aicnt 
dixit ;  committens  priedieta  a  prajdicto  tempore  citra  celavit  ea  nee  conBteri  voluit, 
donee  captua  eat  et  longo  tempore  sub  arreato  positus  et  denique  in  muri  carcere 
detentus  fuit,  et  contra  proprium  juramentum  de  jy;Eedictia  celavit  et  negavit 
espressius  a  principio  veritatem,  nee  dictoa  fugitivoa  detesit  nee  capi  procuravit, 
dicena  se  pojnitere. 

II. 
Bull  of  John  XSII,  Ordeeing  the  Transfer  of  Pierre  Teen- 
cave  l. 
{Archives  de  I'lnquisition  do  Carcassonne. — Doat,  XXXV.  fol.  18.) 
Johannea  cpiscopus  servus  servorum  Dei  dilecto  Alio  Michaeli  Monachi  de 
ordine  feitmm  minorum  inquisitori  haretiese  pravitatis  in  partibus  ProvinciiB 
ouctoritate  apostolica  deputato  salutem  et  apostolicam  benedictionem.  Ex  insin- 
uatione  dilecti  filii  Joannis  de  Prato  de  ordine  fratrum  pnedicatorum  inquisitoris 
btereticffi  pravitatis  in  partibus  Carcassonenaibus  auctotitate  apostolica  doputati 
nuper  accepimns  quod  Petrua  Trencavelli  de  Aurilhat  BiteiTcnsia  dioceais,  qui 
olim  de  crimine  heeresia  delatua  et  veheraenter  auspectus  captus  estitit  et  in 
muro  inquisitionis  CarcassonEe  positus  et  detentus,  de  quo  muro  postmodum 
temerariis  dicitur  ausibus  aufugisae,  quodque  factia  subsequente  rite  prooessibua 
contra  eum,  ipsoque  rcperto  de  crimine  liiyuBinodi  culpabili  et  resperso,  in  ser- 
mone  publico  Carcassonie  de  eodem  fuit  crimine  condemnatna  tanquam  hfereticua, 
necnon  Andrrea  ejusdem  Petri  fllia,  de  priedicto  crimine  vehementer  suspecta  et 
etiam  fugitlva,  niancipati  tuis  catceribns  detinentnr.  Cum  autom  negotio  fidei 
expediat  quod  prjefati  Petrua  et  Andrea,  ut  de  aliis  per  ipaos  ut  fertur  infectis, 
ipaorumque  fautoribus  in  eis  partibus  possit  haberi  certitude  plenior,  inquisitori 
restituantur  pnedieto,  nos  qui  negotium  hujusmodi  ubique  cupimus,  Domino  co- 
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dperante,  prosperari,  priefati  inquisitoria  iii  Jiitc  parte  supplication Jbii a  inclinati, 
discretioni  tuse  per  apostolicsi  scripts  mandamua  quatiuua  eidom  inquisitoii  ve! 
ejus  certo  nimcio  prsedictos  Petrum  Trencuvelli  ot  Andr£eam  filiani  ejus  rcstituere, 
cessante  difficultatia  obataculo,  nou  postponaa.  Datum  Aveniono  decimo  aecun- 
do  Kaleudaa  Aprilis,  Pontiflcatus  noatri  anno  undecimo.     (21  Mar.  t337.) 


Sentence  of  Napbous  Boneta, 
(Doat,  XXVII.  fol.  95.) 
Iii  nomine  Patris  ot  Filii  et  Spiritua  Sauoti,  Aiucu.  Cum  uoa  fratrcis  Ileuricua 
de  Cbaraayo  CarcaasoniE  et  P.  Brnni  Tholosanus  inquisitores,  et  Hugo  Augerii 
et  Daraadus  Catlieriui  cominissai'ii  supradicti  per  iuquisitioncDi  legitimo  factam 
inTenimua  et  per  confessionem  vestram  fatam  in  judicio  legitime  nobis  constat 
qnod  tu  Naproua  Boncta  fliia  quoadara  Stepliaui  Boncti  de  Sancto  Pctro  de  la 
Cadiera  diocesis  Nemauseusis,  liabitatrix  Montispesaulaui,  contra  veram  fidem 
catholicani  et  eccledam  Homanam  sacroaanctam,  potestati  et  auctoritati  sanctso 
sedis  apoatoiicse  et  domini  Bummi  poutiftcia  detraliendo,  de  potestate  et  auctori- 
tate  ipsiua  vicarii  Domini  noatri  Jeau  Cliriati  ac  aacrosancfa  eceleaiic  principatum 
et  fundamentum  indissoiubile,  et  clavea  ac  sacramenta  blaaphemaado  et  qaantum 
in  te  est  totaiiter  enerrando,  et  male  ac  perverse  Beiitieudo  de  fide,  plarcs  articu- 
los  sacria  cnnonibua  contrarios,  hiereticaies  et  erroneos  sustinuisti  et  adbuc  aus- 
tinere  uiteris  animo  pertJnaci,  aicque  tarn  graviter  in  crimine  bJEreaeoa  deliquisti 
prout  est  tlbi  lectum  et  recitatum  intelligibiliter  in  vulgari ;  idcicco  nos  inquisi- 
tores et  commiaaarii  antedicti,  prtefati  illiua  vestigiia  inhajrentes  qui  non  vult 
mortem  peccatoris,  sed  majua  ut  coayertatur  et  vivat,  te  Naproiia  Boncta  pradic- 
tam  tantos  et  tarn  enormes  errores  et  bsereses,  ut  pnemittitur  sustiuentem  et  de- 
feudere  volentera  proteiTia  improba  et  anima  pertinaci,  asepe  ac  siopius  caritative 
prias  per  nostrum  pnedeceasorem  multipliciter  monitam  etrogatam  itci-atia  vici- 
baa,  nihitominus  requisivimus,  rogavimus,  monuimus  ct  per  proboa  viros  religi- 
osoa  et  sfeculares  moueii  et  rogari  salubriter  et  bumiliter  fecimus  ut  a  prcedictis 
erroribus  resilira  et  eos  revocare  verbo  et  animo  nc  ctiam  abjurare  vellea,  rcdouado 
fldeliter  et  veracitcr  ad  Sanctis  matria  eccleaio!  unitatem  qua;  ciaudero  non  con- 
suevif,  imo  potiua  aperire  gremium  ad  cam  rediro  volenti;  tu  voro  monitionea 
et  requisitionea  hujuamodi  et  procea  admittere  liactenus  reeusaati  ct  adhuc  etiam 
recusaa  tare  sasvitise  iniiEereaa  et  insuper  aaserons  to  velle  in  ipsia  crroribua  et 
hferesibus,  quoa  veros  et  catholicos  aaseris,  viverc  atque  mori,  nolens  noatris  et 
peritorum  proborumque  virormn  in  sacra  scriptura  ct  in  utroque  jure  doctorum 
conaiiio  credere,  quoquomodo  atteuto  per  noa,  et  viso  per  experientiam  manifes- 
tam  quod  per  impunitatis  audaciam  fiunt  qui  nequam  fuerunt  quotidie  nequio- 
rea,  ex  nostro  compulai  officio,  ad  quod  cum  diligentia  excrcendum  ex  prajcepto 
sanctfe  obedientiie  obligamur,  nolentcs  aicuti  nee  debemus  tam  nefanda  et  totaj 
ecclesiEe  et  fidei  catholicBj  obviantia  perieuloaisslmo  ulteriua  tolerare,  dc  multo- 
tum  Tirorum  reUgiosorum  et  sEecularium  peritorum  in  utroqae  jure  super  pTremiaaa 
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consilio  prteliablto  diligenti,  Deum  Iiabentes  prfe  oculis,  sacrosanctis  evnngeliia 
Jesu  Cbristi  positis  coram  noljis  ut  do  vnltu  Dei  iiostraia  prodeat  judicium  et 
rectum  appaveat  coram  Deo,  oculique  nostri  videant  ffiC[uitBtem,  hac  die  loco  et 
liora  preesentibua  per  do3  peremptorie  assignatia  ftd  andiendum  diffinitivam  sen- 
tentiam,  sedentes  pro  tribunali,  ChrisU  nomine  invocato,  te  Naprous,  in  et  cum 
his  scriptia  pronuntinmus,  judicamus  et  declarauiiis  esse  iiiereticam  et  hceresi- 
arcliam  impiEiiitentem  et  in  tua  duritia  pertinacem,  et  ecclesia  non  lialieat  quid 
ulteriua  faciat  do  talibug,  tc,  tanquam  liojreticam  et  hffireslarcliam  impcenitentem 
et  obstinatam  I'eiinquimus  curifo  sfeculnri,  eamdem  curiam  rogantes,  prout  sua- 
dent  canonicaa  sanctinnes,  ut  tibi  vitam  et  membi-a  citra  mortis  periculum  illi- 
bata  oonservet, 

IV. 

Confession  of  a  Fbaticbllo  of  Langhedoc. 
(Doat,  XSVII.  fob  203.) 
Frater  Bartholomeus  Bruguiere,  sicut  per  ipaius  confessionem  aub  anno  Dom- 
fni  MCCCXXVIII,  meuao  Pebruarii  factam  in  judieio,  legitime  nobis  conatat, 
quod  quibusdain  quos  nominat  dixit :  Loqitavmr  de  istis  papis,  iutelHgendo  sicut 
disit,  de  Domino  Joanne  Papa  XXU.  et  de  illo  Italico,  aic  iutruao,  et  subjunsit 
iEveritatem;  "Modo  dum  Missam  celebrabam,  et  fui  in  illo  puncto  in  quo  est 
orandum  pro  Papa  nostro,  steti  ibi  aliquandiu  rogitana  et  hesitans  pro  qao  isto- 
rum  Paparom  orare  dcbuerem,  et  dum  sic  stetisscm  per  aliquod  spatium,  non 
procedens  ultra,  cogitavi  quod  unus  illorum  ecclesio  regimen  usurpabat,  alio  es- 
jstente  vero  Papa,  et  idcirco  yolui  quod  oratio  mea  esset  pro  illo  qui  juste  regi- 
men Ecclesie  tenebat,  quicunque  esset  ille."  Nee  dixit  quid  determinasset  se 
ad  unum  nee  ad  alium  predictorum.  Item  dixit  duobus  fratribus  predicatoribus ; 
"  Voa  lilii  fratres  habetia  bonum  tempus  in  isto  Papa  in  iatia  paitibus,  et  fraires 
nostri  malum,  sed  in  Lombardia  cum  iilo  Papa  Italico  eat  totaliter  contrariura." 
Dixit  enim  quod  audiverat  quod  in  creatione  illius  Pape  italici  flienint  septua- 
giafca  prelati.  Item  dum  eitatus  veniret  ad  inquiaitoria  penitentiam  et  jurasaec 
ad  sancta  Dei  Evangelia  eerta  bora  in  ejus  presentia  comparere,  boc  non  obstante 
Hon  comparuit,  aed  abscondit  ae  nolens  venire  ad  inquisitoria  mandatum.  Item 
frequenter  audiyit  multos  fratres  sui  ordinia  qui  dicebant  quod  bene  staret,  quod 
Deua  daret  Domino  Joanni  Pape  tales  facendaa  quod  de  negotiia  illiua  ordinis 
non  recordaretur,  quia  videbatur  diotis  fratribus  quod  dictus  dominus  Papa  non 
haberet  aliquid  pungere  vol  reatriugere  nisi  ordinem  eorumdem,  et  dixit  seipaum 
dixisse  predicta  ctim  aliia ;  cauaam  auam  et  dictorum  fratrum  quare  ista  dicebant 
assignayit,  quia  dominua  Papa  revocavorat  constitution  em  per  quam  dicebant 
prncnratores  suos  esse  procuratores  ecclesie  Bomane.  Item  dixit  quod  audivit 
fiequenter  a  multis  fratribua  aui  ordiuia  fratrem  Michaekm  quondam  suum  min- 
istrum  generalem  esse  injiiate  depositum  et  excommumcatum.  Item  dixit  quod 
dum  somel  predicabat  dixit  ista  verba:  "Dicitur  quod  babemus  duos  Papas,  et 
tamen  ego  credo  unum  ease  verum  Papam,"  et,  aliquibus  verbis  interjectis,  aub- 
junsit  hec  verba:  "Teneant  se  ergo  cum  fortiori,"    Item  dixit  quod  duin  scmel 
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in  magna  societate  fnitrum  diceret :  "  Utinani  iate  Autipapa  C35Ct  de  ordine  pre- 
dicatorum,  vel  de  statu  alio"  respondit  unus  de  fratribus:  "Ploa  volo  quod  die- 
tug  AntJpaps  ait  de  ordine  nostro,  quia  si  esset  de  statu  afio,  tunc  noc  ipaum  nee 
istum.  Joannem  Papam.  baberenms  amicum,  et  tandem,  istum  Italicum  liabcDius 
amicuui."  Cujua  dioto  applauserunt  omnca  presentes  dicentea;  "Bene  comedit 
se  et  rodit  aemetipaum  Diodo  iste  Papa  Joannes ;"  et  videbatur  ipsl  qui  loquitur, 
sicut  dixit,  quod  de  ruina,  infortuniis  eccleaie  que  Domino  Joanui  papo  continge- 
bant,  tempore  sui  regiminis,  multum  gaadebant.  Hec  omnia  audivit  ipse  qui 
loquitur,  nee  revelavit.  Item,  mense  Maii  scquenti,  ipse  predicta  'verlDa  que  de- 
buit  dicore  in  sermone,  videlicet:  "Habemus  duoa  Papas,  tcneamua  nos  cum 
fortiori  "  revocat  tanquam  falso  confessata  per  eumdcm,  quam  confessionem  fcce- 
rat,  sicut  dixit,  metu  carceria  et  oatene  et  jejunii  et  aquc,  de  quibua  sibi  plurimi 
minabantur  ut  dixit.  Premissa  omnia  alia  asserit  csac  vera,  disit  tamcn  quod, 
istia  non  obstantibus,  iiunquam  credidit  quiii  dominua  noater  Papa  Joannes  XSII. 
esset  verus  Papa.  Postque,  anno  quo  supra,  die  noua  Septembris,  sentiens  et 
yidens  se  convictua  per  testis  super  verbis  predictis  in  ipso  aermone  prolatis, 
rediit  ad  confeaaionem  prcdictam,  ct  ab  ipsa  revooationo  penitus  rcsilivit  et  se 
suppoauit  misericordie  Inquisitoris. 

(Doat,  XXXV.  fol,  87.) 
Joannes  cpiscopua,  servus  servorum  Dei,  dilecto  iilio  Inquiaitori  herctice  pravi- 
tatis  in  partibus  Carcassonensibus,  auctoritate  apoatolica  deputato,  aalutem  et 
apostolicam  benedictionem.  Exposuit  nobis  dilectus  filius  Raimuiidus  de  La- 
dots  ordinis  fratrum  minorum,  ejuadem  ordinis  procurator  generalis,  quod  licet 
Bartholomeus  Brugerie  olim  predict!  ordinis  jamdudum,  suia  culpis  et  deliotis 
esigentibus,  per  dilectum  filiura  Gcraldum  Ottonis  ipsiua  ordinia  gcueralem  mi- 
nistrum  ab  eodem  ordine  fuerit  per  sontentiam  deffinitivam  expulsus,  tu  tamen 
ipsum  ratione  crirainis  heresis  de  qua  se  respersura  reddidit  ct  convictum,  cum 
habitu  dictorum  fratram  detines  tuia  carceribua  mancipatum;  sane  quia  in  op- 
probrium redundaret  fratrum  et  ordinis  predictorum  si  dictua  Bartholomens 
postquam  sic  espulsua  estitit  ab  coram  ordine  ipsorura  habitum  in  corceribus 
gestaret  predictis,  diacretioni  tue  per  apostolica  acripta  mandamus  quatenus 
babitum  ejusdem  Bartholomei  pi-efato  procurator!  vcl  dilecto  Alio  guardiano 
fratrum  ejusdem  ordinis  Carcassone  studeaa  quantociua  assignari.  Datum  Ave- 
uione  decimo  aexto  Kaiendaa  Octobris,  Pontiflcatus  noatri  anno  quintodecimo 
(10-Sep.  1331). 


Extracts  I'Eom  the  Sentehce  of  Cecco  d'Ascoli. 

Senza  uissuna  opresslone  di  forza  per  sua  libera  o  spontanea  voluntS  costi- 

tuito  dinanzi  a  noi  in  giudizio  diaae  ecoufess5  cbe  meiitre  clio fu  citato  0  ricevuto 

per  il  religioso  e  rcverendo  Pr.  Lamberto  del  Cordiglio  del  Ordine  de'  Predica- 

tori,  iuquisitore  ddl'  erctica  pravitS  della  Provincia  de  Lombardia  comparso  di- 
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nanzi  a  lui  e  confesaS  in  giudizio  clie  clli  avcva  detto  e  dogmatizato  publica- 
mente,  kggendo  che  nu  uomo  potcTa  nascere  sotto  la  Coatellazione  che  necessa- 
riamente  fosse  rico  o  povere  d  d'  csser  decapitato  o  appiccato,  ae  Iddio  non  mutasse 
I'ordine  della  catura,  nB  altriraenti  potcMe  essere  parlando  delia  potenza  di  Dio 
ordinata,  overo  ordinario,  benchfe  per  potecza  assoluta  di  Dio  potesse  essere  altri- 
menti. 

Ancora  che  avcva  detto  in  una  certa  sua  lezione  che  dal  aeguo  dell'  ottava 
sfera  uascono  liomini  felici  di  diviuitS,  i  quali  si  cliiaiiio  dijnahet,  i  quali  mutano 
le  leggi  BEcondo  piil  o  meno,  come  fii  Moyse,  Evmcte  Mello  e  Simone  Mago. 

Ancora  die  egli  aveva  detto  e  dogmatizato  perchb  Cristo  figliolo  di  Dio  ebbe 
nella  sua  nascita  la  Libra  uel  decimo  grado  d'  cssa  per  oacendente,  cbe  per  ci6 
doyeva  essere  giusta  la  sua  morte  per  deatinazioue,  e  doveva  morire  di  quclla 
niorte  e  modo  che  mori,  e  perchS  Cristo  ebbe  il  Capricomo  nell'  angolo  della 
terra  per6  nacque  in  una  stalla,  e  perclife  ebbe  lo  Scorpione  in  secondo  grado, 
per6  doTeva  esser  povero,  e  perchB  1'  istesso  Cristo  ebbe  Mercurio  in  Gemniiiii  in 
casa  propria  nella  uona  parte  del  eiclo,  per6  doveva  avere  soienza  profonda  data 
sotto  metafora, 

Ancora  perchfi  aveva  detto  che  1'  istesso  Anticristo  era  per  vcuire  in  fonna  di 
buon  soldato  et  accompagnatn  nobilraentc,  ne  verrS  in  forma  di  poltrone,  como 
C  '  t  mpagnato  da  poltroni — 

—  A  d  =ao  e  confeseS  cbe  doppo  la  predetta  abiurazione  e  penitenza  . . . 
f        1  9ervato  lo  costellaaioni  de'  corpi  colesti  e  che  SGCondo  il  corao 

d  lla   t  11         d    che  nascono  i  costami  degli  huamini  e  azioni  e  fini  e  che  se- 

1    q      t  giudicd  nel  comprare  e  vendere  pe    a  g  m  nta  e    1  bene  o 

b  for     1ml      t  ancora  nel  fare  essercizij  et  altre  azrion      na 

A       ra  diss        confess^  die  qnando  fu  interrogato    1       n        to  flo  entino 

n  p        li        da  eaaer  vere  quelle  cose  che  si  contengo  o  n  11  a  te  m  gica  o 

N  <^  m     t  pi  cando  il  medi-sioio  florentino  die  s    f         v    o     pnncipi  c 

p  t     t   li     mi        el  mondo  aeqmaterebbero  tutto,  rispo      e   1   se    he  n  a  s'ac- 

q     ta      I      1 1    on  sono  m  tutto  il  mondo  trc  astrologi  che  sappiano  servirsi 

be      d     1     l\       t     e  questo  diase  a^er  detto  per  so  medesinio  perchS  feece  pill 

ta  q    11    rt       t    logica  che  alcnu  altro  che  fosse  stato  da  Tolomeo  in  qua — 

—  Pronunciamo  m  questi  scntti  il  predetto  Maestro  Cecco  eretico  a  sentire 
questa  sentcnza  e  costituto  m  nostra  presenza  di  esaete  ricaduto  nella  eresia 
abinrata  e  di  e«seie  stato  relasao  e  per  questo  doversi  rilassaro  al  ^udizio  seeo- 
iare,  e  lo  rihsiamo  i!  nobil  soldato  o  cavaliere  illuatrissimo  signor  Jacopo  da 
Brescia  Vicano  floientmo  di  questo  ducato  presente  e  recipiente,  che  lo  debba 
punire  con  debta  eonsilerozione  e  di  piil  cbe  il  suo  libretto  e  scritto  super- 
stizioso  pazzo  e  negromantico  fatto  dal  detto  Maestro  aopra  la  sfei-a,  pieno  di 
eresie  ialsitS  e  iugane,  et  un  cert'  altro  libretto  volgare  intitolato  Acerbo,  il  nome 
del  quale  esplica  benissimo  il  fatto,  avcnga  ciie  non  contenga  in  se  maturity  o 
dolcczzs  alcuna  Cattolioa,  ma  V  abbiamo  trovato  molto  acerbitfi  ereticba  c  prin- 
cipalmente  quando  t'  include  cbe  si  appartengono  alia  vitti  e  costume  cbe  riduce 
ogni  cosn  alle  stello  come  in  causa,  e  dannando  i  loro  dogmi  e  dottrine  e  ripro- 
vandoli  deliberiamo  e  comandiamo  per  seiit«nza  doversi  abbrueciare,  et  al  eretico 
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1  diil!a  fontc  jJEStiferii   pur  qu^lsivoglia  meato  cleri- 


^-  II  sopradetto  Signoi'  Vicariu  immcdiatamcntc  c  senza  dilazionc  maiidanclo 
per  il  capitaco  e  sua  famiglia  il  predetto  Maestro  Cecco  al  luogo  dclla  giustizia 
dinanzi  nd  una  moltitudine  grande  radunata  di  popolo  in  quel  luoga,  lo  ftice  ab- 
bruociare  come  richiedevano  li  SQoi  eiTori,  sino  alia  morte  aua  ponalo,  et  a  terrore 
et  esempio  di  fatti  gli  altri,  como  rifeiiscono  di  aver  visto  con  li  pi'oprij  occLij 
Signor  Vftndi  dal  Boi^o,  Borghino  di  Blaestro  Cliiarito  dal  Pi-ato,  Manovello  Hi 
Jacopo,  e  Giovaoni  SerafinOjfamiliaridolVUffizioaiidando  all' istesBO  luogo,  come 
in  Firenzc  c  publico  e  ]ier  ovideuza  del  fiitto  manifesto. 


TI. 

SENTtvcL  in  A  Caumehtb  Sokceese. 

(Arobiyes  da  1  Inquisition  de  Carcassono.— Doat,  XXVII.  fol.  150.) 

la  nomine  Domini  amen     Quouiam  ncis  fratcr  Domiuicus  Dei  gratia  et  apos- 

tolicaj  sedia  Appamiie  episcopn^  et  frati'es  Ilenricus  do  Ohamayo  Carcassonsi  et 

P.  Bruni  Tbolosanus  orUmis  pitedicatorum  inquisitores  bierctieso  pravitatis  in 

regno  Francite  auctoritate  apostolica  deputati,  per  tuam  confessioncm  propriam 

in  judicio  legitime  factam  coram  revcrendo  pati*o  in  Christo  domino  Jacobo  tunc 

Appamife  episcopo  nunc  vero  sedia  npostoUcce  cardinalia,*  et  poatmodum  coram 

nobis  per  te  recognitam,  et  etiam  duobus  vicibus  confirmatam  legitime  inveni- 

mii3  et  nobis  constat  quod  tu,  ftater  Petrua  Eecordi  oidinis  beata!  Maria;  de  Car- 

melo  a  quinque  annis  ante  confessionem  per  te  factam  ia  judicio  de  infrascriptis 

et  dtra  diversis  temporibus  us  lis  ar- 

as      ■o  do- 

m  m     p  entia, 

gnia,  et 


dore  snccensus,  Toto  castitati 
lorl  violate,  multa  gravia  et 
modi 3  et  conditionibua  Tarii 
inter  alia  quinque  imagines  c 
casti,  multas  et  diversaa  dtem 
dictas  ima^nes  fabricabas,  et 
guinera  bufonis  tenibili  et  1 
fandendo  et  ipsas  imagines  e 
prostratas  de  sanguine  nariu 
tua  immiscendo,  intendeus  p 
et  aliis  modis  recitatione  indi 
quarum  mulierum  quaa  cogno 
isto  modo  liabuisti  et  carnal 
nisi  de  loco  ad  locam  per  ord 


saliva 
factas 


•  Jncqoes  Fouvnicr  (aubeeqii  X 

tlie  creation  of  December  18, 13" 
of  PatniurB  to  that  of  MiuepoiE  (C  E 

trial  mnst,  tlierefore,  bavo  aadured  foi- at  least  ae\  oral  yoai'a. 

III.— 13 
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mnlleribus  ct  cum  eis  actu  luxuriie  perpctrato  dictos  imagines  recipicus  caadcm 
in  flumine  jaciebaa  et  unum  papilionem  dabas  <Iiabolo  in  sncrificium,  et  ejuadem 
dtaboli  pifesentiara  per  ventum  ant  alias  seatiebaa,  credeaa  dictas  imagines  ha- 
bere virtutem  astriDgendi  dm  d    m      tn  fa 
per  dfemones  afiligendi,  et  i    d            d                     p  usq 
captus  fuisti.    Item  ciuamd  mdm               p(c           mnp 
inde  sanguis  exivit.    Item       d  m  p         a;      am        b             d    lia;  pa 
bileui,  in  mnro  de  Aleman        d          iB             m    mp                 q        d  m      d      ro; 
manu  tua  scriptam  cum  qa                d        sc                       d            d  m       m 
olia  Bortile"i'V  commiaisti  q  £e              m     se                                 b  is            sed 

m     M  Itoc  f  as  Kp  a 

j-amntmipnmt  Dnimmd  d  dta 

f  pn  t  1       I     t    as  ratitcando  ct  approbaado  tanquam  veras, 

d    IE     t  d      t        m     pee    t    0  et  velle  redire  od  viam  veritatis,  et  aanctee 

t  1     £6        tat  n       pp      cs  te  Iiumiliter  misericordiaj  cjusdem  sanctm 

m  t  I     fe  tr^    t  p  t    a  absolutionis  iieneficinm  a  sentcntia  czcom- 

n  t    n     q  am  1      praam         culpis  incurreras  tibi  per  nos  misericorditer 

mp  d  ff  d  t  parat  a  portare  et  compleie  humiliter  pro  posse  pteniten- 
tmqmp  [  It  thijrte  commissis  tibi  duxeiiraus  injnngeadam. 
Iddrco  nos  episcopus  ct  inquisitores  proifati,  attenta  gravitate  culparum  tuaiuai 
prjedictarum  et  aliarum  qUEE  comroisiati,  et  reyocationes  Tariaa  quaa  focisti,  con- 
sideraiitcs  rectfe  intentionis  oculo  quod  si  talia  nefando  crimina  transires  im- 
pune,  forsitan  od  eadcm  vel  similia  iuiposterum  iteranda  faciliua  relabereris  et 
mala  malis  ultimaqae  pejora  prioribus  aggregarea ;  quodque  si  austeritatem  jua- 
titiiE  et  rigorem  apud  te  vellemus  cum  totali  severitato  judioialitcr  exercere 
graribus  pteais  et  quasi  insupportabilibns  punire  dcberes,  quia  tamen  ecclesia 
noD  claudit  gremium  redeunti  hamiliter  misericordiam  et  gratiam  postulanti, 
ojstinLantes  et  per  experientiam  festimantes  te  corde  bono  et  intentions  non  ficta 
demum  fuiase  confesstim,  et  recoguoyissc  de  te  et  aliis  veritatem,  necnoii  toto 
posse  ad  promotionem  negotii  inquisitionis  oxistens  in  carccro  cum  quibusdam 
peraonis  de  bsevesi  culpabilibus  et  delatis,  veritatem  super  dicto  critnine  celan- 
tibiis  et  conflteri  nolentibus,  ad  confitendum  multipliciter  induxisti  multaque 
gravia  qute  ab  ipsis  audiveras  revelare  cuiasti,  de  quibas  in  fldei  negotjo  et  dictss 
inquiaitionia  officio  bonum  apiritaale  non  modicum  prorenit  et  in  futurum  etiam 
provenire  poterit,  Domino  annuente,  propter  quod  majori  gratia  et  misericordia 
te  reddjdiati  in  hoc  casu  spiritualitei'  digniorem,  et  inaaper  pensato  dicti  ordinis 
tui  honoro,  cui  quantum  bono  modo  poterirona  deferre  "volumus,  ct  ipsius  confii- 
sionem  effugere,  gratioae  in  facto  hujuamodi  procedentea,  te  pnefatum  fratrem 
Petrum  Eecordi  a  sentenlia  excommunicationis  qua  ligatus  eras  pro  culpis  prte- 
dictis,  abjurata  primitus  per  te  in  judicio  coram  nobis  omni  imagiaum  talium  in- 
dsbita  iabricatione,  adoratione,  et  dremonum  sacriflciis  et  immolatione,  ac  cre- 
dentia  aortilegionim  alioium  quornmcnmque  hierettcam  sapientium  pravitatem, 
et  aliam  quamcamque  et  specialiter  oranem  fiiutoriam  hareticonim  et  etiam  hffl- 
resim  necnon  credentiam  ct  receptationeni  et  fautoriam  sortilegorum  et  hajreti- 
corum  qiiommeuraque,  de  peritorum  consilio  super  hoc  habito  misericorditer 
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duximus  absolvenclum,  et  seiileutes  pro  tribuoali,  sacroBanctia  Dei  evangeliia 
positis  coram  nobis,  ut  de  vultu  Dei  noBtruin  prodeat  judicium,  ct  ociili  nostri 
videant  fequitatem  rectum  quoque  appareat  coram  ipso,  liac  die  loco  et  hora  pro3- 
sentibua  tibi  per  noa  percmptoric  assignatis,  do  prtedictovum  poritorum  consilio, 
in  et  cum  his  scriptis,  per  iiano  iiostram  difBnitivuni  sententiam  didmua  et  pro- 
nunciamus  te  faissa  sortilegum  ac  immolatorcm  da^monum  ct  fautorcm  liicrcti- 
coram  et  te  tanqnam  taleni  et  corde  non  flclo  ut  asseris  pronitentom  et  ad  sinum 
inatris  ecclesis  reversum,  et  nostns  mandatis  obcdire  paratum,  promittciitcmque 
pro  posse  tuo  complere  poinitentiam  tibi  per  nos  injungendam  in  et  cum  cisdera 
prtesentibua  scriptia  te  priaiitus  omni  sacerdotitii  et  quocumque  alio  ecclesinatico 
sell  clericali  ordine  dicimus  et  deccrnimus  degradandum,  ct  tc  sicut  prasmittitur 
poistquam  degradatus  fueris  ad  agendum  pccniteiiliam  pro  commissis  cs  nunc 
pro  tunc  ct  ex  tunc  pro  nunc  ad  perpetuum  carcerem  in  Tliolosaao  couTentu  tlli 
ordinis  tibi  per  nos  deputatum  scntcatialiter  coudcmnamus  ct  ctiam  adjudica' 
mus;  in  quo  quidem  cai'cere  in  vinculis  ct  compodibus  ferreis  detineti  et  panem 
et  aquam  durataxat  pro  omni  cibo  et  potu  tibi  miniatruri  Toluniua  ct  mandamus, 
ut  ibidem  perpetuo  peccata  tna  defieas  et  panem  pro  cibo  dolotis  ct  aquam  pro 
potu  tribulationis  hnbeaa  et  rccipias  patienter;  ifa  quod  Tivere  iiiibi  sapiat  tibi 
mortem,  et  mora  quam  ibi  tulerla  tibi  vitam  fribuat  sempiternam.  Verum  si, 
quod  atisit  ct  Deua  avertat,  te  in  poaterum  antequam  ad  dictum  carcerem  veniaa 
vel  in  ipso  fueria  intrusus,  diabolico  instiuctu  fugere  contigcrit  Tel  ipso  carcere 
inodo  quolibet  exire  vel  frangero  absque  nostro  spcciali  mandato  vel  licentia  et 
negligere  aut  non  complere  pcenitentiam  priedictani  tibi  per  noa  impoaitam,  to- 
lumus,  oTdiuamus,  et  pr^esentis  scripti  aerie  declaramus  abaolutioaem  per  noa  et 
gratiam  tibi  factam  penitus  esse  nullam,  et  te  tanquam  impranitentem  fictequo  et 
dolose  converaum,  prislinaj  excommunicationis  vinculo  fore  totalitor  irretitum. 
Porro,  no  priorea  et  fratres  dicti  convoutua  ubi  fueris  in  carccro  dctruaua  negli- 
genter  ant  scienter  te  permiaerint  evadere  vel  licentiam  dederint  evadendi,  toI 
procorantabus  nssenscrint,  opem  vel  auxiEum  dederint  scienter,  protestamur  cis- 
dem  et  auctoritate  qua  ftmgimur  nobis  et  nostria  in  olEcio  succcssoribus  potesta- 
tem  apecialiter  reservamua  procedeadi  contra  ipsoa  et  eorum  qncmlibct  prout  de 
jure,  stjlo,  curau,  \im  et  privilegiis  inquiaitionis  fuerit  procedendum;  retinemus 
autem  nobis  et  noshis  in  hoc  oiEcio  succcssoribus  iiberam  potestatem  ot  auctori- 
tatem  mutandi  in  dicta  pcenitentia,  et  earn  mitigandi  vel  minuendi,  vel  ipsani  to- 
taliter  remittendi,  si  et  quando  et  prout  de  peritorum  consilio  nobis  visum  fuerit 
faciendum,  et  in  favorem  tui  ordinis  super  degradatione  actualitcr  facienda  de 
flpeciaii  gratia  diapenaamus,  et  dictam  degradationem  facere  ncc  fieri  volumus 
ob  reverentiam  ordinia  memorati.  Lata  fuit  Liec  sententia  anno  Domini  MCCC 
Ticesirao  octavo,  die  Mar^a  ia  craatiuo  festi  Sti.  MarceUi  {17  Jan.  1320),  indic- 
tione  XII.,  pontiflcatua  SS""'  patris  ct  doraini,  Doiiiini  Joannis  divina  providentia 
papse  XXII.  anno  dccimo  tortio,  in  aula  epiacopali  urbia  Appamite,  prajaentibus 
venerabilibus  et  discretaa  viris  (sequuntur  43  nomina),  teetibus. . .  ct  notariia .... 
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VII. 
Bull  op  John  XXII.  Removisto  Sobceet  from  the  Jurisdiction 

OF   TUE  IXQUISmON. 

(Archires  dee  FrSres-prSclieurs  de  Toulouse. —D  oat,  XXXTV,  fol.  181.) 
Johannes  episeopiis  servus  servonim  Dei  venera'bilibiis  fratribua  nrchiepia- 
copo  tholosauo  ejusq^ue  suffcaganeis  et  ilileeto  filio  inquisitori  hajretica!  praTita- 
tia  in  regno  Francia;  per  sedem  apostolicam  deputfito.Tholoste  resident!,  salutem 
et  apostolicam  benedictionem,  Dadum  venerabilia  frater  noster  Guillelmtjs 
episcopua  Sabinensis  soripat  tibi,  fili  inquisitor,  tie  mandate  nostro  per  suaa  lit- 
teras  in  hac  forma :  fluillelmua  miseratione  divina  epiacopus  Sabinensis  religioso 
viro  inquisitori  hserelictE  pravitatis  in  partibas  tholosania  salutera  in  Domino 
sempiternam.  Sanctissimus  pater  noster  et  dominiia,  dominus  Johaunes  divina 
providentia  papa  vicesimus  secuadiis  optans  feryenter  maleflcos  infectores  gregia 
Dominici  ciFugare  de  medio  doinus  Dei,  vult,  oi'dinat,  vobiaqiie  committit  quod 
auctoritate  sua  contra  eoa  qai  dsemotiibus  immolact  vel  ipsos  adoraut  aut  boma- 
gium  ipais  faciaut,  dando  eia  in  signum  cartam  scriptam  sen  aliud  qaoclcumque ; 
vel  qui  expressa  pacta  obligatoria  faciunt  cum  cisdem,  aut  qui  operantur  vel 
operari  procurant  quamcumquo  imagiuem  vel  quodcumquo  aliud  ad  dtemonem 
alligandum  seu  cum  dfemonum  invocatione  ad  quodcumque  maleficium  perpe- 
trandum,  aut  qui  sacramento  baptismatis  abutcndo  imaginem  de  cera  aeu  re  alia 
factam  baptizant,  sive  fa«iunt  baptizare,  sen  alias  cum  invocatione  diemonum 
ipaam  fabricant  quomodolibet,  aut  faciunt  fabricari,  aut  si  scienter  baptismus 
seu  ordo  vel  cocfirmatio  iterantur.  Item  dc  sortile^s  et  malcficis  qui  sacramento 
eucharistiffi  seu  lioatia  eonseerata  necnon  et  aliis  saeramentis  ecclesia;,  seu  ipsorum 
aliquo,  quoad  eorum  forraam  vel  materiam  utendo  eis  in  suis  sortilegiis  seu  male- 
ficiia  abutuntur,  possitis  inquirere  et  alias  procedere  contra  ipsos,  modia  tamen 
servatis  qni  de  procedendo  cum  prsclatia  in.  facto  heresia  vobia  a  canonibus  sunt 
prffifixi.  Ipse  namque  domiuns  noster  prsefatus  poteatatem  inqoiaitoribua  datam 
a  jure  quoad  Inquiaitionis  ofBcium  contra  liiereticoa,  necnon  et  privilegia,  ad 
prretactos  casua  omnea  et  aingnloa  ex  certa  scientia  ampliat  et  estendit  quoadua- 
que  duxerit  levocandum.  Noa  itaque  prsEmi^a  omnia  vobia  significamua  per 
has  nostras  patentea  litteraa  de  prfefati  Domini  noati'i  Papte  apeciali  mandato 
facto  nobia  ab  ipso  oraculo  vivse  vocia.  Datum  Avenione  die  viceaima  aecunda 
mensis  Augusti  anno  Domini  MOOO  viceaimo,  iiontiftcatua  pnedicti  Domini 
Papffi  anno  quarto.  Sane  noviter  intellecto  quod  errorea  et  abominationea  in 
eiadem  litteria  comprehcnsi  in  partibua  iliis,  de  qnibus  in  litteris  ipais  habetuc 
raentio,  adbnc  vigeut,  nos  cupientea  super  ipais,  ne  deinceps  puUolent,  pleniua 
providers,  diaerotioni  veatr£e  praisentium  tcnore  committimus  et  mandamus  qua- 
tinua  omnes  inqnisitioues  quas  auctoritate  litterarum  hujuamodi,  voa,  fratres  Ar- 
chiepiacope  et  suffraganei,  prout  quemlibet  veatrum  tangit,  et  tu  inquisitor  pne- 
fate,  cum  singulis  eorumdem  insimul,  vel  tu  inquisitor  solus  per  teipsum  inclio- 
astis,  si  completse  non  fuerint,  vos,  Arcbiepiscope  et  suffraganei,  quilibet  vestrum 
videlicet  in  sua  dioceai  per  ae  vel  aUum,  quem  ad  hue  deputaudum  duxeritis,  et 
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tu  inquisitor  prisdicte,  insimui  celeritcr  complcatis;  quaa  postquam  coinple- 
ventis  una  cum  illls  qufe  jam  per  to  solQai,  prsBfate  inquisitor,  forsitan  sunt  com- 
pletie,  nobis  sub  vestria  sigillis  fideliter  intcrclusas  qnanto  citiua  potoritis  trans- 
mittatis,  ut  eis  visis  quid  faciendum  sit  tam  super  illis  do  quibus  fucrit  inquisi- 
tum,  quani  super  omnibus  CKteris  de  quibus  nondum  est  ipceptum  inquiri,  plonius 
et  certius,  auctore  Domino,  disponamus.  Tu  vcro,  inquisitor  prEodicte,  super  illis 
de  quibus  adhuc  inquirere  noa  caipisti  pnettxtu  dictarum  litterarum,  iiisi  forsan 
oliud  a  Dobis  rccepciis  in  mandatis,  te  nullntenus  intromittas.  Per  litcc  autcm 
non  intendimus  vobis  vel  vestrum  alicui,  quautnm  ad  ilia  quns  a  jure  vobis  alias 
sunt  pennissa,  in  aliquibus  dcrogari.  Datum  ATiniono  secundo  Nonas  PfoTcm- 
bris,  pontiflcatus  nostri  anno  decimo  quinto  (Nov.  4, 1330). 


Decision  op  the  Council  or  Venice  Cokceknixg  the  Witches 
OF  Beescia. 
(ArcLivio  di  Venecia,  Misli  Cons.  X.  Vol.  44,  p.  7.) 
1531  Die  21  Martii  in  Cons.  X.  cum  additione.  fi  sta  aompre  instituto  del 
religiosissirao  stato  nostro  in  scontar  li  herotJci  et  cxtli'par  cussi  dctcstando 
crimine,  aiccome  nella  promission  del  Serenissimo  Principe  ct  capitular  de  con- 
Beiei'i  nei  primi  capituli  se  icze.  Dal  clie  sine  dubbio  6  procosaa  la  protcctione 
clic  sumpre  el  Sigaor  Dio  ba  liaTuta  della  Bepublica  nostra  come  per  infinite 
experientie  de  tempo  in  tempo  so  La  veduto,  Unde  essendo  in  questa  materia 
de  i  strlgoni  et  heretic!  da  proceder  cum  gran  maturiti  poriS  1'  andnrS  parfo  cho 
chiamado  ncl  collegio  nostro  cl  Rev""'  Legato  intei'vcncndo  i  capi  di  questo  con- 
seio  li  sia  per  el  Ser""  Prencipe  nostro  cum  quelle  grave  et  accomodate  parolo 
pareranno  alia  sapientia  de  sua  serenitS  dccbiitrito  quanto  1'  impoiti  clic  questa 
mateiin  sia  cum  maturity  et  justicia  rite  ct  recto  et  per  ministri  cho  mancbino 
de  ogni  suspitiono  tractata  ct  tcrminata  in  foima  chc  iuxta  la  intention  ct  de- 
sidei'io  nostro  tutto  passi  iuridieamente  ct  cum  satisfaction  dell'  honor  del  Signor 
Dio  et  della  fede  catholica,  E  pcrS  ne  pai'  debino  csser  dcputadi  ad  questa  in- 
quisitione  uno  o  doi  ReTerendi  Episcopi  insieme  cum  uno  venerabilo  Inquisitor 
i  qual  tutfi  siano  de  doetriua,  bonti!  et  integritit  prestanti  ac  omni  exceptione 
majores :  Az6  non  se  incorrii  nclli  errori  vlen  ditto  essor  seguiti  fin  questo  jorno 
et  unitamente  cum  doi  excellenti  doctori  de  Brcasa  babbino  a  foruiar  legitime  i 
proccssi  contra  i  dicti  strigoni  et  lierctici.  Formati  veramento  i  proceasi  (citra 
tamen  torturam)  siano  portati  a  Bressa  dove  per  i  prcdieti  cum  la  pi'csonlia  et  in- 
terveuto  de  ambi  ii  Bectori  nostri  et  cum  la  corta  del  Podest2  ct  quattro  altri 
Doctori  de  ISressa  della  qualitfl  sopradicta :  siano  Iccti  cssi  proccssi  facti  cum  al 
dir  cUam  i  rei  ct  intender  se  i  ratificheranno  i  loro  dicti  o  so  i  voranno  dir  altro 
nee  non  far  nove  esaminatione  o  repetitione  et  etiam  tortui'ar  se  cussi  indicia- 
ranuo.  Lo  quel  coso  facte  eum  ogni  diligoiitia  et  circumspcctione  ao  procedi 
poi  alia  sententia  per  quelli  a  chi  1'  appartien,  iuxta  el  conaeio  dei  sopranominati. 
Ala  execution  de  la  qual  aervatis  omnibus  premissis  et  non  alitor,  sia  dato  el 
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brachio  secular ;  et  questo  clie  se  ha  a  servar  ueli  processi  da  esser  forinati  nel 
ftdvenir  sia  mcdesimamento  servato  ct  csequito  neli  processi  formati  per  avaati ; 
non  obstante  che  le  sententie  fusseno  sta  facte  sopra  cle  quelli.  Preterea  Bia  efB- 
cacemente  parlato  cum  dicto  Eev°"  Legato  e  datogli  cargo  che  circa  la  spese  da 
essei-  fatte  per  la  inquisitiouo  el  facci  tal  limitatione  clie  sia  conveniente  e  acnza 
estorsion  o  manzarie  coiae  se  dice  esser  sta  facte  fin  al  presento.  Sed  in  primis 
se  trovi  alcun  espediente  ciie  lo  appetito  del  danaro  non  sia  causa  de  fiir  eon- 
dennar  o  vergognar  alcuno  senza  aver  cum  minima  culpa  sicome  yicu  divulgato 
finhora  in  molti  esser  aeguito,  Et  die  cader  in  conaiderazione  che  quelli  pOTEri 
di  Yalcamonica  sono  gente  simpliee  et  de  groasissimo  in^egno  et  che  hariano  non 
minor  bisogno  de  predicatori  cum  prudente  instructione  della  fedo  catholica  cliB 
de  persEcutori  cuia  animadversione  esseudo  uao  tanto  numero  de  anime  quante 
se  ritrovano  in  quelli  monti  e  vallade. 

Demum  sia  suaso  cl  R™  Legato  a  la  deputation  de  alcune  peisouo  idonee 
qual  habbino  ad  reveder  et  investigar  le  manzarie  et  altre  cose  mal  fatte  che  fus- 
seno sta  commesse  fin  questo  jorno  ne  la  iuqaisitioae,  et  che  habbino  ad  syndicar 
et  castigar  quelli  che  havesseno  perpetrati  dc  i  mancamenti  che  si  divulgano 
cum  murmuration  uniyersale.  Et  questo  sia  facto  de  presenti  senza  interposition 
de  tempo  per  bon  esemplo  de  tutti, 

Et  ex  nunc  captum  sit:  die  da  poi  facta  la  presente  eseculion  cum  el  E™ 
Legato  so  vegni  a  questo  Oonseio  per  dcliberar  quanto  ee  havrS  ad  scrivcr  alli 
Eectori  nostii  de  Breasa  et  altrove  sicome  sarii  indicato  necessario.  Et  sia  etiam 
preso  che  tutte  le  pignoration  ordinate  et  facte  da  poi  la  sospension  presa  a  &i 
yiT  Dicembre  proximo  preterite  in  questo  conseio  aiano  irrite  et  nulle  ne  haver 
debbino  alcuna  esecutione. 

De  parte— 34.  De  non — 1.  Non  sinceri — 2. 


IX. 
Confession  op  a  Part>onek, 
(Boat,  XXVI.  fol.  314.) 
Anno  Domini  MCCLXSXIS  quinto  Kalendas  Aprilis,  Berengariua  Pomilli 
clericuE  uxoratus  de  Narbona  predicator  questuarius  citatna  comparuit  Carcas- 
sonc  coram  fratre  Guillelmo  de  Sancto  Sccano  inquisitore,  et  juratus  super  sancta 
Dei  evangelia  dicere  veritatem,  requisif  na  per  dictum  inquiaitorem  aponto  recog- 
novit  efc  dixit  quod  officium  questuatii  oscrcuerat  pro  fabrica  pontium  et  cccle- 
siarum  et  pro  aliis  negotiis  triginta  anuis  vel  circa  in  dioceai  Carcassone  et  ITar- 
bone  et  quibusdam  a!iis.  Dixit  etiam  quod  in  diocesi  Carcassonenai  infra  annum 
pluries  predicavit  puhlice  clero  ct  populo,  dum  missa  snlemniter  celehrabatur,  et 
inter  alia  predicavit  ut  disit  quod  qui  darct  ei  pro  hoapitali  Sancti  Johannia 
unam  poneriam  bladi  pro  dicta  mensura  haberet  triginta  missas.  Item  dixit 
quod  crux,  in  qua  pepondit  Dominus  Jcaua  Ohriatua  et  quam  portavit  in  suis 
hnmeiis,  erat  adco  magna  et  tanti  ponderis  quod  decern  hominea  esaent  onerati 
dc  ca  portanda.    Item  disit  quod  cum  bcata  Virgo  staiet  ad  podem  crucis,  ad 
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preces  ipsius  crux  luchmta  est  ad  earn  versu';  terram  ct  jpsa  oaculata  est  pedes 
ct  manus  filu  Bin  dum  penOeret  in  dictt  ci-ucc,  ct  itcrato  cruii  ae  erexit  Dixit 
etiim  quod  beata  Mam  Magdalena  qaindocumquo  essct  pcccntnx  ct  eiposita 
openbiis  luxune,  nou  tamen  se  evponibat  liominibus  effLCtii  hbidims  vcl  de 
Bideiio  Toluptatia  circihs,  scd  cum  ipsa  yocarotur  Maiii  ct  Chnttus  dtbebat 
concipi  ct  nasci  de  Maria,  credebat  quod  Cliristuni  ilobeljat  concipcre  ct  parere, 
et  se  diversis  hominihua  espooobat.  Disit  etiaiu  se  predicassc  quedani  faljulosa 
de  Purgatorio  et  de  liberationo  aaimarum  benefacto  eleemoainarum  et  Missarnm, 
que  tamen  in  soriptura  reperiuntur,  sed  dixit  se  a  bonis  hominibus  audivisse ;  et 
ista  predicavit  in  preseatia  fratria  Berengarii  de  ordinis  liospitalia  saucti  Joliannis 
qui  moratur  Narbone.  Eeqiiisitiis  si  predicta  que  superius  scripta  sunt  credit  et 
credidit  esse  vera,  respondit  quod  non,  sed  falsa  ct  mendosa  et  erronea,  scd  ea 
predicaTit  ut  laovcret  homines  quod  darent  sibi  aliquid.  Dixit  etiani  quod  pre- 
dicta predicaTit  in  ecciesiis  do  Podio-iiauterio,  de  Aragonc,  de  Villasicca,  de 
Sancia  Eulalia,  de  Comclauo,  de  Jlontcolaro,  de  Roffiaco.  luquisitus  si  intelligit 
Latinum,  respondit  quod  non.  Super  quibus  petiyit  penitentiam  ct  indulgenttam 
qusTO  predictus  inquisitor  voluerit  sibi  injungere.  Ilec  deposuit  coram  predicto 
iuquisitore,  presentibus  fratribus  Petro  de  Leva,  Petro  Eegis,  Joanne  de  Fclgosio, 
ordinis  fratrum  predicatorum,  et  me  Eaimundo  de  Malvcriis,  notario  inquisitionis 
qui  hec  Bcripsi  ct  recepi. 
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peasantry  reduced  to  Eerfdoni,  ii.  G36. 

peace  with  C.  of  Basle,  ii.  £37. 

reaction  undei*  Sigisninnd,  ii.  6S8. 

sapremacy  of  Caliitina,  ii.  640. 

situation  under  Podiebi'id,  ii.  Ml. 

Capistrano's  mission,  ii.  660. 

its  Independence  of  Rome,  ii.  660. 

its  anomalouB  position,  iL  G59. 

Templar  property  in,  iii,  380. 

sorcerers  reproved,  iii.  41 9. 

canons  against  sorcery,  iii.  460. 
Bohemian  Brethren,  th^r  ori^n,  ii.  t>61. 

theircrec^aeSS. 

their  discipline,  ii.  666. 

tliey  unite  with  Waldenses,  ii.  416,  S64 

their  misflion  to  Savoy  Waldensef,  i 

their  persecutions,  ii.  666. 

their  raiaaionary  zeal,  ii.  667. 
Bollwniae,  mutilation  of  monlta  of,  i.  162. 
Bolt^a,  restriction  ou  bearln^i  nrma,  L  382 

abuses  of  familiars  in,  i.  383. 

Qiovannl  Schto  at,  ii,  203. 

decay  of  Inq,  in,  ii.  283. 

C.  of,  on  the  Templars,  iii.  307.^ 
Bomm,  Johann,  bums  wer-wolvea,  ii.  145. 
Boiiatcocao,  Filippo,  i.  803. 
Bonageta,  Pedro,  his  heresy,  ii.  176. 
Bonagrazia  da  Bergamo   attaeka   Olivi,  iii. 

defends  the  Conventuals,  iii.  B9. 

placed  ill  confinement,  iii.  61. 

imprisoned  in  1323,  iii,  183.    _ 

eEcapea  to  Louis  of  Bavaria,  iii.  148. 

his  death,  iii.  166, 
Bonagrazia  di  S.  Giovanni,  ill  43. 
Bonnto,  Fray,  cnso  of,  iii.  86. 
Banaventura,  St.,  on  tormcntof  the  damned, 
i.241. 

Ilia  canlina1at«,  i.  264. 

iinswors  William  of  St.  Amour,  i.  286. 

replipa  to  Gerald  of  Abbeville,  i.  387, 

on  Franciscan  corruption,  i.  296. 

Birsecutea  the  Spirituala,  iii.  24. 
3  zeal  for  poverty,  iii,  26. 
his  mysticism,  iii.  27. 
his  efforts  at  reform,  iii.  29. 
denies  Immaculate  Conception,  ui.  647. 
on  clerical  corruption,  iii.  631. 
Boncnmpngno  di  Pmto,  his  auaterltv,  iii.  28. 
Bond,  biul-,  fonu  of,  i.478. 


Bonos,  exhumation  of,  i. 


a  legendary  inq.,  ii.  ISl. 
suppi'eases  Boroery,  ill.  412. 
Boniface  VIII.,  bis  character,  ill.  6!. 
grants  jubilee  indulgence,  L  42, 
tries  to  settle  the  question  of  burials,  i. 

281. 
triea  to  recoiiinie  clergy  anfl  Mendicants, 

i.  23Q. 
on  removability  of  inq*.,  i,  344. 
Bubjeots  bishops  to  inqs.,  i.  348. 
asserts  epiacopal  jurisdiction,  i.  S56, 
authorises  Snqs,  to  appoint  deputies,  i. 

suspends  office  of  inq.-general,  i,898. 
orders  witnessea'  names  withheld,  i.488. 
on  extortion  of  inqs.,  i.  477. 
lightens  disabilities  of  descendants,  i. 

49S. 
prohibits  conflsoation  In  advance,  i.  617. 
sabjecls  secular  officials  to  Inq.,  i.  636; 

ii.  67. 
I 's  capture  at  Anagni,  ii,  68. 
I  s  luarrel  with  Philippe  le  Bel,  ii.  66. 
tl  reaC  ns  A  merio  Caste),  ii.  69. 
orders  prosecution  of  Custel  Fabri,  ii. 

I  e  CB  es  cl  argcd  againat  him,  ii.  97 ;  iii. 


of  Armanno  Pongilupo,  ii. 


f,  I  q.  in  Slavonia,  ii.  239, 

CO  1  m      Ortlibensef,  ii.  367. 

Is     t   of  Celestin  V.,  iii.  86. 
pers      te     rregular  mendicancy,  ill.  37, 
I  Spirituals,  iii.  39. 

mp  Jacopono  du  Todi,  iii,  41. 

I  A    aldo  deVilanova,  iii.  55. 

h     q    rr  !  willi  Ccionnas,  iii.  194. 
t         to        te  the  Militorj  Orders,  iii. 

247. 
enforces  obedience  among  the  Templars, 

iii.  26S. 
his  bull  Vnam  Sanctant,  iii.  B68,  616. 
Boniface  IX.  favors  the  Mendicants,  1.273. 
appoints  inq.  for  Portugal,  i.  630, 
appoints  inq.  for  Spain,  ii.  186. 
reproves  cruelty  oE  inq.,  ii.  264. 
appoints  inqs.  for  Si^niy,  ii.  286, 
his  policy  with  Begharda,  ii.  401. 
appoints  inq.  for  iSrmany,  ii.  402. 
suppresses  the  Bianohi,  ii.  404. 
sells  dist>ensationB  to  Frantnscans,  iiL 

170. 
his  iiiinnclal  expedients,  iii.  627,  628, 
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Bonn,  Tntichelmitea  burned  in,  i.  65. 

Cathavi  burned  in  lath  cent.,  i.  US. 
Bonrico  di  Buscn,  case  of,  i.  S86. 
Books,  burning  of,  L  B54. 

Luther's,  condemned,  ii.  28i. 

Wicklifffl  burned,  ii.446. 

Huas'a  burned,  ii.  490. 

Amaldo  de  Vilanovn'a  burned,  iii.  BE. 

astrolc^ml,  bumed,  iii.  446. 

of  magio  to  be  bumed,  iiL  438, 45S. 

Tillena's  burned,  iii.  490. 

consorahip  of,  iii.  612. 
BordeauK,  wealth  ot  Teiiiplaca  in,  iii.  251, 

C.  of,  iu  1255,  on  judgments  of  blood, 
i.  223. 
Borel,  Fran5oig,  Ms   persecution   of  Wai- 

denses,  ii,  163-8, 261,  268. 
Eortolamio,  Ep.  of  Vicenza,  ii.  223,  284, 
Soi  homes,!.  118. 
Bosnia,  reciirrenoe  of  Catbari  to,  ii.2B6. 

career  of  Catharism  in,  ii.  2S1, 

Inq.  ovganiied  in,  ii.  299. 
Bourges,  Pastoureaux  in,  i.  2tl. 

iuq.of,  ii.  141, 

C.  of,  in  1225,1,194. 

0.  of,  14S2,  on  Waldenses,  ii.  167. 
Bojs,  age  of  responsibility,  i.  403. 
Brabant,  Ijollards  in,  ii.SflS, 
Eraceio  da  Montone,  iii.  689, 
Braine,  Catharl  burned  in,  1204, 1, 131. 
Bntncaleone,  crusade  preached  against  him, 

ii.  236, 
Brands,  his  reforming  decree,  ii.  62'r, 
Brandeia,  Synod  of,  in  1490,  ii,  665. 
limndenbutg,  demon  worship  in,  lS3T,ii.  376. 

■Waldenses  in,  ii.  416,  438. 

Templar  property  in,  iii.  SSa 
Branding  for  heresy,  ii.  182. 
Braudt,  Sebastian,  bis  ferocity  agidnst  So- 

minioans,  iL  424. 
Braunsberg,  sorcery  In  laws  of,  iiL  432,  638. 
Bread,  holy,  of  the  Catliari,  !.94. 

of  the  Waldenses,  iL  146, 

dipped  in  nine  for  Eucharist,  ii.  472, 

and  water  the  prison  diet,  i.  488,481. 
Brehal,  Jean,  inri.,  rehabilitates  Joan  of  Arc, 
iii.  378, 


.    i-  546. 

Brcada,  Bp.  of^  on  quarrel  over  blood  of 
Christ,  ii.  172. 

heretic  troubles  in,  1224,  il  198. 

captured  by  Eraelin  da  Romano,  ii,  227. 

case  of  Guido  Lacha,  ii.  242. 

heresy  in,  1457,  ii.  271. 

witches  of,  contest  over,  i.  B39 ;  iii  640, 
Brealau,  John  of  Pima  in,  ii.  431. 

Sigismund's  cruelty,  ii.  515, 

Capistrano's  labors,  ii.  648. 
Brethren,  Apostolic,  iii.  308. 
Brethren  of  the  Common  Life,  il.  36L 
Brethren  of  the  Cross,  ii,  407, 


their  origin,  ii.  323, 

in  France,  ii.  123, 126, 406,  578. 

in  Bohemia,  iL  518. 
Brethren  of  the  Hermitages,  iii.  172. 
Bretoneile,  Jean,  on  tlic  blood  of  Christ,  ii. 
171. 


Bridges,  fines  used  for,  I.  474. 
Erigandl,  i.  126. 
Britanny,  Cathar!  in,  i,  112, 

no  heretics  in,  i.  127. 

soroerci's  and  herctJcs  in,  iii.  637. 
Brixen,  Bp.  of,  drives  inq.  away,  iiL  541. 
Broclcen,  witchee'  gatherbg-plaoe,  iii.  BOO, 
Srot{<lurch  Oomil353,il2. 
Bruges,  Tancbelm  expelled  from,  L  60. 
Brugui&rc  UarL,  case  of,  iii.  161,  654. 
Bralliano,  Obaerrantinosfonndadat,  iii.  172. 
Briinn,  Dominican  soandal  iu,  i.  274. 

Sigismnnd  at,  in  1410,  ii.  514. 
Ernno  of  Srani  reproaches  Paschal  II.,  iii. 
181. 


suppression  of  council  in,  ii.  268. 
gres,  i.  lis. 
Buildings  of  Inq.,  i.  873 ;  ii.  115. 
Bulgari,  i.  115. 
Bu^arLi,  its  Bubmissioii  to  Bomc,  ii.  202. 

inq.  provided  for,  ii.  SlI. 

in  Gtcna  Domini  on  foi^eiies,  i.  10. 

George  Podiobrad  cursed  in,  ii,  558. 
Durchard,  Bp.,  docs  not  allude  to  heresy,  i 
218. 

denies  power  of  Tompestniii,  iii  41C 

on  Iwlief  in  sorcery,  iii.  417, 

on  witch  cannibalism,  iii.  603. 
Eurchard  III,  (Magdohurg)  and  the  Templars. 

iii.  S02. 
Burchard  of  Oldenburg,  his  crusade  against 

Stedingers,  iii  187. 
Burgin  theBeghatd,  ii.  405. 
Burgundy,  heretics  in,  i.  127, 

Inq.  inti-odueed  in,  ii.  113, 120. 

Waldenses  in,  ii.  H8. 

witelicraft  in,  iii,  535. 
Bnrgnndian  minister,  his  suporrision,  iL  140, 
Burial  of  heretics  forbidden,  i.  18S. 
Burials,  quarrels  over,  i.  SO,  SBO ;  iii.  241. 
Burning  alive  introduced,  i.  216,  221. 

seignorial  right  of,  i.  537. 

a  last  resort,  i.  541. 

for  relapse,  i.  644. 

frequency  of,  L  549. 

details  of,  i.  651. 

expenses  of,  i.  663. 
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Burning  ot  Templars  for  reroking  toiifes- 
sions,  iii.  396,  308,  S24,  S25. 
invariable  fur  witches,  iiL  515. 
of  books,  i,  654;  ii.  466,  490;  iii.  85, 
438,  446,  453,  490. 
Burzet,  Siro  de,  liiiieii  b;  lore-potion,  iii. 
463. 


CABA8SE,   liiiymond,   bums    Catliarine 
Suuvii,  iL  1B7. 
Cabesl^Eg,  C.  oE,  1166,  i,  119. 
OILiiels  bnrned  nt,  iii.  77. 
CtBsariua  of  Hwsterbach  on  episcopai  wicked- 
ness, i.  IS. 
on  monagtio  ^Borders,  i.  36. 
on  spraad  of  heresy,  i  128. 
on  liberty,  II.  321. 
bia  demonology,  iii.  3S1,  S83. 
CiesariuB  of  Sptier,  bis  nortyrilom,  iiL  6. 
Oagots,  ae,  ii.  lOS. 
Cabors,Inq.  in,  ii.  9. 
CcueCano,  Card.,  his  dealings  with  Lutlier,  lu 

436. 
Cairo,  martyrdom  of  Teroplnra  in,  iii.  277 
CalabrLn,  Cathnri  in,  i.  116;  ii.  346. 
Waldensian  s 


Calcogni,  Buggieri,  inq.  of  Florence,  i.  S27 . 

ii.  210. 
Caldron,  the  witchM',  iii.  40B,  408. 
Caiiguia,  cause  of  his  insanity,  iii.  S91. 
CalixUns — see  Utraquiats. 
Calixtus  n.  condeniDB  Cathaii,  1.  117. 
Oalixtus  III.  favors  the  Mendicants,  i.  293. 

etimulates  the  Inq.,  ii.  266,  271. 

orders  crusade  against  Turks,  ii.  GB3. 

invites  Bokyzana,  ii.  566. 

orders  reliabilitation  of  Joan  of  Arc,  ill 
378. 

orders  witches  persecuted,  iiL  fi4S. 

patronizes  Lorenzo  Talle,  iii.  567. 
Oalo  Johannes  of  Bulgaria,  ii.  293. 
CaltiluEts,  merger  of  Waldenses  with,  ii 

268. 
Cambrai,  heresy  in  11th  cen'.,  !.  110. 

ease  of  Marie  du  Caueoh,  i.  479. 

heretjcs  burned  at,  ii.  IIG,  817. 

Men  of  Inteliigence,  ii.  406. 

chapter  of,  ntid  tbeir  Bp.,  iii.  447. 
Camerino,  the  Fraiicelii  favored  in,  iii.  159. 

160. 
Can  Grande  della  Scain,  iii.  197,  301. 
Canavese,  witches  of,  iii.  503,  515-18. 
Canidia,  iii.  390. 
Canneman,  Jobn,  suppresses  Waldenses,  ii 

416. 
Cannibalism  of  witches,  iii.  407,  503. 
Canonical  puigation — see  Compui^ation. 
Oanonries,  papal  efforts  to  control,  i.  196 

iU.  67. 
Canterbury,  pilgrimages  to,  ii,  31. 


Cap  of  darkness,  iii,  406,  421. 
Capello  di  Chia,  case  of,  i.  342 ;  n.  239. 
Capistrano,  his  character,  ii.  646,  064. 

appointed  inq.,  ii.  370. 

suppresses  Tommaso  of  Florence,  IL 
372. 

investigates  the  Jesuats,  ii.  274. 

persecutes  Jews,  ii.  236,  287,  M9. 

rebukes  Nicholas  of  Cusa,  ii.  478. 

his  uisaion  to  Bohemia,  ii.  547. 

endeavors  to  reunite  the  Frandscans, 
iii.  173. 

persecutes  Fraticeili,  Iii.  176, 177. 

veneration  felt  for  him,  iii.  170. 

his  death  and  canonization,  ii.  564, 6BB. 
Capitani  di  Santa  Maria  of  Florence,  iL  211. 
Caracaila  persecutes  magicians,  iii.  893. 
Caraman,  Catharan  Council  of,  i.  119. 
Carboneilo,  Lorenzo,  in  Tunis,  iiL  167. 
Caicassonne,  preponderance  of  heresy  in,  i. 

capture  of,  L  166. 

a^semblv  of  experts  in  IS29,  i.  890. 

prisun  of  Inq.  at,  i.  401,  492,  494. 

appeals  to  Philippe  III.,  ii.  58. 

attempt  to  destroy  records,  i.  381 ;  ii. 
69 

appeals  to  Iring  and  pope,  ii.  60. 

snuggles  with  Inq.,  ii.  68,  69,  70,  78,  82. 

Its  despair  and  treason,  ii.  88. 

Its  pumshment,  ii,  90. 

accuses  the  Inq,,  ii.  92. 

investigation  by  cardinals  at,  ii.  93. 

contempt  for  Dominicans,  ii.  182. 

contest  between  inqs,  in  1424,  iL  138, 

persecirtion  of  Waldenses,  U.  148. 

convent  given  to  Spirituals,  iii.  62. 

Olivista  burned,  iii.  77. 

C.  of,  1310,  on  Templars,  iii.  296,  296. 
Carieulx,  Pierre  des,  iiL  528,  826. 
Carino  Balsamo,  his  murder  of  Peter  Martyr, 

L460;  iL  214. 
Carioidngian  legislation  on  heresy,  L  218. 

system  of  inquests,  i.  308. 

sorcery  under,  iii.  413, 
Carmelites,  reoogni^on  of  the  Order,  Iii,  32, 
103, 107. 

they  cite  the  pseu do- Joachim,  iii.  12. 

tbelr  ATerrhoism,  ill.  664. 
Cardinals,  oath  of,  in  conclave,  i.  6. 

bribery  of,  iL  90,  92. 
Onmaschio,  Ko,  iii.  116,  117. 
Carpentras,  conclave  of,ii.  98. 
Carta  de  Logu,  inqs,  in,  L  311, 
Casser,  capture  of,  L  162. 
Caslel  Fabri,  case  of,  i.  445,  449 ;  iL  69,  78. 
Castelbo,  heretics    persecuted   in,   ii.   165, 

167. 
Castclnaudary,  siege  of,  i.  168. 
Casal^  puni^ment  for  heresy  in,  L  221. 

law  as  l«  houses  of  heretics,  i.  482. 
of  Jewish  books,  i.  655. 
with  heresy,  iL  180. 
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Castile,  case  of  Alonzo  de  Mella,  ili.  169. 

proaecutioQ  of  Templars,  iiL  31C. 

Templar  property,  iji.  833. 

laws  on  Boreerj,  iii.  480. 

astrologj  condemned,  iii.  444. 
Caetores,  iii.  S9B. 
Caatrea,  seizure  of  JeiHi  Hicoles  at,  ii.  83. 

Waldensee  in,  ii.  148. 
Castruccio  of  Lucea  condemned  for  heresj, 


ISO. 


y  Waldeiises, 


Catalano,  FrS,  his  murder,  ii.  215. 
Catalonia,  separate  Iiiq.  for,  iL  179. 
Cathari,  i.  89. 

tlidr  predominance  in  Languedoo,  i 
their  growth  under  the  crusades,  i. 

189,  igg. 
converted  by  Foulqueade  Neaillj,  i 
eridences  of,  i.  432. 
of  Langoedoc,  betrayed   bj  Rajmoad 

Oros,  ii.  22. 
their  loss  at  Mont^figur,  ii.  4S. 
their  indomitable  zeal,  ii.  44,  49,  01. 
their  nambera  alxiut  1260,  ii.  49, 
dciren  to  forests  and  eaves,  ii.  62, 
their  revival  ii.  7l,  104. 
tlieir  eitinction  in  Langaedoc,  ii.  106. 
in  northern  France,  ii.  113,  120. 
their  relation  with  Waldoiises,  il.  146, 

619, 
their  existence  in  Aragon,  ii.  182,  IBS. 
th^r  development  in  Leon,  ii.  181. 
their  numbers  in  Italy,  ii.  198. 
Slilan  their  headquarters,  ii.  194. 
numerous  in  Naples,  ii.  244, 
classed  with  usurers  in  Venice,  ii.  261. 
their  persistence  in  Italy,  ii.  269. 
oE  Bosnia,  ii.  290. 
their  numbers  east  of  the  Adriatic,  ii. 

2B7. 
they  welcome  the  Turks,  ii.  307. 
of  Bosnia  embrace  Islam,  ii.  314. 
their  disappearance  from  Grerman}",  il 

818. 
of  Orleans,  their  infernal  rites,  ii.  334 
in  Bohemia,  ii.  428. 
thoir   conjeetnred   relations   with   the 
Templara,  iii.  249. 
Catharism,  causes  of  its  failure,  i.  106 ,  ii 
2B4. 
varieties  of,  in  Redmont,  ii.  256, 
Catharine  de  Medicis  a  Tertiary,  L  2i38. 
.Catharine  Sauveburaeiljii.  1B7. 
Catharine  de  la  Bochelle,  iii.  376. 
Catharine  de  Thouars,  iii.  469, 487. 
Catharine,  St.,  of  Siena,  her  stigmata,  i.  262  ; 
ii.  2ir. 
on  corruption  of  the  Church,  iii.  636. 
Cathedrals,  suffering  caused  by  tlioir  build- 


ing, 1. 
Cato,  his  dread  of  divlnat 


i.  397. 
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Catoptromancy,  ill.  422. 

Caucbon,  Pierre,  Up.  of  Beauvais,  iii.  S57. 

claims  Joan  of  Arc,  iii.  358. 

commences  her  trial,  iii.  360. 

abandons  her  lo  secalar  arm,  iii.  812. 
Caurdm,  Calixtins  slain  in,  ii.  614. 
Cavaleanti,  Aldohrandino,  inq,,  i.  3ST. 
Cazzi^zKari,  I.  115. 
Ceceo  d'  Ascoli,  iii.  441. 
Ceceone   manipulates   Savonarola's  confes- 
sions, iii.  230,  233. 
Celestin  III.  intercedes  for  Bp.  of  Beauvais, 
i.  11. 

excommunioatefl  Baymoud  VI.,  i.  133. 
Celestin  IV.,  bis  short  pontificate,  iL  26. 
Celestin  V.  protects  the  Sfrirituala,  iii.  36. 

his  acts  annulled,  iii.  36. 

insulted  by  Conventuals,  iii.  37. 
CelesUn,  S^uritual  notlpopc,  iii.  63,  CG. 
Celibacy,  clerical,  its  effect,  i.  S,  SI. 

disregarded  in  Bohemia,  ii.  427. 
Oclla,  Pierre,  joins  Dominic,  i.  261, 

his  senlencca  in  Qucrd,  I  466,  460 ;  ii, 
30,  679. 

his  lenity  to  TTaldenses,  ii.  147. 
CelUlea,ii..'i5l. 

Censorship  intrusted  to  Inq.,  ii.  301 ;  iii.  6)2. 
CerdaKa,  luq,  in,  ii.  177. 
Oc5nrini,GiiilianD,  legate  to  Gerniany,iL629, 


Ocsena,  massacre  of,  i.  666 ;  iii.  204. 

miracle  by  St.  Peter  Martjc,  ii.  208. 
Chidns  for  prisoners,  i.  487. 
Chakamim,  fe'ptian,  iii.  887. 
Chalons,  Cathari  of,  i.  109,  218. 

C.  of,  818,  on  Icgnciea,  i.  29. 
Champagne,  luq.  in,  ii.  121,  675. 
Charlemapio  complains  of  clerical  rapacity, 

establishes  episcopal  jurisdiction,  i.  SOS, 

his  Missi  Dominici,  L  811. 

ills  laws  on  sorcery,  iii,  413. 

rles  IV.  (Emp,),  his  election,  iii.  156, 

his  duty  to  perseCQle,  i.  226. 

divides  the  confiscations,  i.  507. 

his  snbmi'isivenose,  il.  878. 

repicsscs  Flagellants,  ii.  382. 

organizes  Qcrmnn  Inq,,  i.  680 ;  ii.  388. 

increases  powers  of  Iiiq,,ii.  391. 

confirms  John  of  Poland,  ii.  393. 

sends  Bienzo  to  Avignon,  iiL  208. 

censorship  of  Inq.,  iiL  612. 
CharU^V.  (Emp,),  cruelty  of  Ms  code,  L  330. 

he  favors  Lullism,  iii.  687. 
Charles  II.  (Engl,)  repeals  persecuting  lawa. 


L353. 
Charies  IV.  (France)  shares 

XXII,,  ili,  68. 

j  life  attempted  by  sorcery,  iii, 
Charles  V.  (France)  seizes  church  rei 


itli  John 
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CharleaT.{France)  orders  perBeoution,iL 

moDopolizes  conGscutions,  iL  16B. 
Cbatlea  VI.  (Prance),  attempts  lo  cure 
by  Borcery,  ill.  465. 
asserts  tho  Immaculale  Oonceptioi 
699. 
Ohariaa  VII.  (France),  liis  independem 
Borne,  ii.  134. 
on  Fraiidscuii  quarrels,  iii.  173. 
his  desperate  position,  iiL  339. 
receives  Joan  of  Arc,  iii.  SiZ. 
ennobles  tlie  Dare  family,  iii.  861. 
nbaudona  Joau  of  Arc,  iii.  359. 
rehabilitates  Joan  of  Aro,  iii.  377. 
Charles  VIIL  (France)  permits  perseoulion 
of  Waldenses,ii.  1B9. 
hia  relations  with  Savonarola,  iii.  213. 

Sroposea  a  general  conncil,  iii.  Wi. 
8  L  (Naples)  aliens  one  inq.  assietanl, 
i.  874. 
assists  French  inqe.,  i,  396. 
his  rapacity,!.  011,517,520, 
defrays  espenses  of  Inq.,  i.  B2S,  627. 
□mnieB  Saoche  of  Provence,  ii.  27. 
Ms  conquest  of  Ifaples,  ii.  231. 
his  poner  in  Italy,  11 232. 
bis  acUve  peraecnlloti,  ii.  243. 
his  letters  concerning  Inq,,  ii.  684. 
his  attempts  on  Constantinople,  iii,  61S, 
Charles  II,  (Saplea)  divides  the  oc  "" 
i.  612. 

defrays  expenses  of  Inq.,  i.  026. 
an  eager  persecutor,  ii.  247,  B8B. 
persecutes  Spirituals,  tii.  39. 
protects  Spirituals,  iii  66. 
Ms  crusade,  iii.  247. 
Cliarles  IIL  (Naples)  receives  inqs.,  ii,  28E. 
confiscates  estate  of  Bp,  of  Trivento,  iii, 
204, 
Charles  I.  (Savoy)  orders  investigation,  iu  2fifl. 

pacifies  tiie  Waldensea,  ii.  367. 
Charles  IL  (Nayarre),  mortuary  offering  by, 

i.  31. 
Charles  de  Banville  threatened  for  bis  toler- 
ance, ii.  163. 
Charles  Robert  (Hi;ingary),  his  relations  with 

Bosnia,  ii.  289,  301. 
Charles  de  Valois,  his  crusading  projects,  iii. 
247. 
hangs  £nguerrand  de  Marign^,iii.451. 
Charms  for  endurance  of  torture,  iii.  509. 
Charroui,  Abbey  of,  lawsuit  with,  1.  22, 
Chartrea,  C.  of,  1366,  on  sorcery,  iii.  469. 
ChfLtelet  of  Paris,  punishes  sorcery,  iii.  461. 
Chiabandi,  Francesco,  his  witcb'triats,  iii.  5 1 6, 

518. 
Chiaravalle,  Abbey  of,  iii.  82, 99, 102. 
Cbieri,  Catharans  of,  ii.  256. 
Cbieisy,  C,  of,  in  848,  i.  217. 
Chiliasis  in  Bohemia,  ii.  518. 
Children,  crusade  of  the,  i.  147,  268, 
evidence  of,  i,  438. 
responaibiiity  of,  ii,  399.. } 


Children  admitted  to  Order  of  Templars,  iiL 
268. 

devoted  to  Satan,  iii,  382. 

eaten  by  witches,  iii.  602,  EOT,  604. 

frequent  Sabbat,  iii.  601,  506. 

unbaptized,  killed  by  witches,  iii.  604. 

of  demons,  iii.  884. 

of  heretics,  dlsabiliUes  of,  i.  821. 

Chilperic  I.,  his  treatment  of  sorcery,  iii.  410. 

Chiiidaswind,  his  laws  on  sorcery,  lit  399. 

Obinon,  Templar  chiefs  detained  at,  iii.  281, 

283. 

Joan  of  Arc  at,  iii.  342. 
CliiQBO,  his  tortnre  and  constancy,  iii.  178. 
Christ,  proclamied  King  of  Florence  by  Sa- 
vonarola, iii.  218. 

blood  of,  question  as  to,  ii.  171 ;  iiL  127, 
160. 

Cecco's  horoscope  of,  iii.  442,  636. 

incarnBtione  of,  iiL  103. 

iancing  of,  on  the  cross,  iii.  46, 207. 

place  of  liis  conception,  iii.  603. 

poverty  of — see  Poverty*. 

Soldiery  of,  i.  267. 
Christann  of  Prachatilz,  ii.  497, 512. 
Chriitiaa  V.  (Denmark)  on  blasphemy,  i. 


Christian  tlieui^  overcomes  pagan,  iii.  393. 
Christianity,  pagan  influences  on,  iii.  400. 
Christine  lie  Pisan  on  Joan  of  Arc,  iii.  360. 
Christopher,  St.,  power  of  bis  image,  i.  49. 
Christopher  of  Snedon,  his  lares  on  sorcerv, 

iii.  433. 
Chrysostom,  St.,  on  peraeouljon,  i.  214. 

on  esc.  of  the  dead,  i.  230. 

denies  the  power  of  demons,  iii.  SSO. 

disbelieves  in  Incnbi,  iii.  381. 
Church,  the,  i.  t. 

ilacomiptiou  explains  heresy,  L  54,129; 
iiL  163, 104. 

it  enforces  peraecutjon,  i.  224. 

its  spiritual  jurisdiction,  i.  809. 

its  early  aversion  to  torture,  i.  422. 

its  responsibility  fordeatii-penalty,L  224, 
634;  lii.B47. 

its  subordination  to  the  state  in  France, 


n  ot  magic,  iii.  886. 

ts  jurisdiction  over  sorcery,  iii.  388, 399. 

ta   inconsistent  views   of  sorcery,  iii. 


powerless  agunst  witchcraft,  iii.  606. 

its  infidelity  in  IBth  cent,,  iii.  666,  B77- 

its  corruption  in  later  Middle  Ages,  ill. 
627,  630. 
Churches,  justice  not  administered  in,  i.  223. 

right  of  asylum  in,  ii.  121. 

pollution  of,  ii.  440. 
Chnrland,  magicians  in,  iii.  403. 
Ciacinnati,  Perfectionists  in,  iiL  102. 
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OInthio,  Legate,  judges  Iienrj"Miiiiickc,i.  SI  E; 

ii.  S25,  SSO. 
Circumdsi,  i,  88. 
Ciruelo  on  Ars  Xotoria,  iii.  4SC. 
Cistercians  underlake  oonTersion   of  Albi- 
geases,  i.  142. 

abandon  their  mis^ons,  i.  144. 

preacli  tiie  crusade,  i.  147. 

clerienl  opposition  to  them,  i.  281. 

their  penallicB  tor  sorcery,  iii.  466. 
Citation,  seci'ecj  of,  L  106. 
Citeau.i,  Abbej  of,  payments  to,  ii.  S. 
Citizen,  duty  of,  to  aid  Inq.,  i.  340,  3SG. 
Civil  Law,  revisal  of  tlie,  i.  68. 
Clacsseus,  his  defence  of  the  Cliun:b,  iii.  646. 
Clanmie,  Waidensea  of,  iL  347. 
Clarem,  the,  iii.  40, 16. 
Claudius  of  Turin,  i.  217. 
ClaTelt,  pereeuulJon  at,  ii.  337. 
Clement  IV.  demands  release  of  Bp.  of  Ve- 
rona, i.  12. 

aapporta  the  Mcndicanls,  i.  SB7,  2B9. 

interrenea  in  quarrels  of  Mendicants,  i. 
302,  303. 

confirms  episcopal  eoncurrencs  in  sen. 
fences,  L  3S5. 

enforces  bull  ad  cztirpaada,  i.  339. 

enlai^ea  powers  of  inqa.,  i.  SB7. 

on  episcopal  juHsdiction,  i.  358. 

on  withholding  witnessi^'  names,  i,  438. 

on  unfnifilled  penance,  i.  475,  618. 

on  confiscation,  i.  604. 

on  parsimony  of  bishopx,  i.  6Sli. 

on  Jeniah  books,  i.  6S6. 

on  flpoatato  Jews,  ii,  63. 

persecutes  heretics  of  Rottssct,  ii.  118. 

enlarges  power  of  Burguiidian  proviu- 
dal,  iii.  141. 

stimulates  the  Inq.,  ii,  230. 

aids  the  Angevine  conquest  of  Kaplcs, 

tries  Manfred  for  heresy,  iii.  193. 
allows  Franciscans  Co  receive  legacies, 

Iii.  29. 
favors  the  Teniplnrs,  iii.  242. 
patronizes  Kogcr  Bacon,  iii.  3S2. 
represses  simonj,  iii,  623. 
Clement  v.,  his  election,  ii.  91. 
bis  plunder  of  churches,  i.  17. 
increases  episcopal  responsibility, 

868;  iL96. 
on  punishment  of  inqs.,  i.  S44. 
restricts  number  of  familiars,  i.  Zi 
requires  episcopal  cc 


Clement  V.  orders  trial  of  Bernard  do  Oas- 

tenet,  ii.  572. 
on  tlic  lieretlcs  of  Langrcs,  ii.  578, 
protects  tlio  Spirituals,  iii.  66, 66, 69, 61. 
py-OBCCuteB  Italian  SpiritualB,iil.  62. 
urdei'd  crusades  agiuust  Dolcino,  iiL  114, 

lie,  118. 
suppresses  the  Spirit  of  Liberty,  iii.  126. 
seizes  Fcrrara,  iii.  194. 
summons  do  Uobty  to  France,  iii.  248. 
disregai'ds  accusaljons  of  Tomjiinrs,  iii. 

268. 
his  indignation  at  the  Templar  nn'cst, 

iii.  277. 
orders  arrest  of  Templars  throughout 

Europe,  iii.  278,  285,  293,  302,  304, 

80'J,  310,  816. 
suspends  proceedings  in  France,  iii.  279. 
comes  to  an  agreement  with  Philippe, 


310,313,318. 

rgcs  prosecution  in  Germany,  iii.  303. 
'  uitoStatcsufthcChurcii, 


!3  Templar  property  in  Morca,iii. 


i.  22d, 

defends  the  Mendicants,  i.  200. 
revives  olTico  of  inq.^^eral,  i.  398. 
prosecutes  inqs,,  i.  611, 
cstends  Inq.  over  ToiinUne,  ii.  126. 
persecutes  Waldonsea,  ii.  152, 170. 
decides  as  to  tho  blood  of  Clirist,  ii.  171. 
orders  investigation  of  Lombard  Inq.,  ii. 

269. 
his  procecilings  against  Florence,  ii.  277, 
punishes  apostate  Jews,  I!.  284. 
ins  intervention,  in  Bosnia,  ii.  303. 
reproves  Charles  IV.,  ii.  878. 
prohibits  Flagellants  as  heretics,  ii.  383. 
on  bencGccs  for  minors,  ii.  432. 
grants  the  cup  to  John  of  Normandy,  ii, 

refuses  submission  of  Louis  of  Bavaria, 

form  of  absolution  imposed  on  Germany, 

iii.  1S7, 
persecutes  tho  FraticclII,  iii.  100, 
warns  thoEastagHlnstFrnticelli,  iii,  167. 
orders  Jayme  Justi  prosocnttid,  iii,  168, 
encourages  Gentile  of  Spolcto,  iii,  171. 
proceedings  against  tho Maflredl,iii.203. 
dealings  with  Greek  C3iurch,  ilL  617, 
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Clement  Till,  praposea  to  canonize  Savona- 

rok,  iii.  237. 
Clement  SIV.  abolishes  the  Jesuits,  iii.  B22. 
Clement  VII.  (Avignon),  bia  cruelty,  i.  659  ; 
iii.  204. 

renews  Borel'a  commission,  ii.  ICG. 

accepts  Immaculate  Concepdon,  iii.  699. 
Clement  VIII.,  antipope,  iii.  S51. 
Clementines,  delay  in  Issuing,  ii.  STO ;  III.  60. 

legislation  of  the,  IL  SB. 

restriction  on  torture  in,  i.  424. 

disregard  of,  i.  498. 

enforced  in  Milan,  ii.  270. 

obaerved  in  witch-trials,  iii.  612. 

persecution  at  Beguines  causeJ  by,  ii. 
369,  371. 


contempt  felt  for  them,  i.  64. 
popular  dislike  for,  i.  127,  270,  271. 
th^r  quarrels  with  the  Mendicants,  L 

281,  289,  290. 
hereaicB  among,  ii.  S. 
antagonism  to  Inq.,  ii.  4, 
Clermont,  Bp.  of,  his  ti'eutment  of  Templars, 


C.  of,  1095,  on 
Cluson,  Val,  attack  on,  in  1488,' Ii.  IHO. 
Coining,  boiUn^  to  death  for,  i.  236. 
Cold  produced  by  nitclies,  Iii.  G37,  B49. 
Collar,  wooden,  penance  of,  i.  468. 
College  of  Abbreviators,  iii.  670,  671. 
Colmar,  arrest  of  Begharda  at,  ii.  367. 
Cologne,  Tanchelm  condemned  iu,  i.  66. 

llenritians  and  Cathari  in,  i.  73. 

Catharl  punished  in  12th  cent.,  i.  113. 

namber  of  Bcgnines  in,  ii.  362. 
•  persecution  of  Beghatds  in,  ii.  87S,  886. 

FlageltantB  persecuted,  1358,  II.  3SS. 

opposition  to  Inq.  in  1374,  ii.  894. 

burning  ot  Martin  of  Mainz,  ii,  396. 

John  Malkaw's  career,  liL  807. 

witch  killed  in  1074,  iiL  419. 

witches  burned  in,  iii.  637. 

C.  of,  on  wandering  monks,  i.  38. 

C.  of,  1306,  on  BolcinisCs,  iii.  123. 

O.of,  1307,pcrsecute8Beshards,ii.8B7. 
Coloman  of  Hung,iry,  ii.  294. 
Colomliini,  Giov.,  founds  the  Jesuats,  iii.  170. 
Colonua,  Ottene,  see  Martin  V. 
Colonnas,  their  quarrel  witii  Boniface  VII I., 

Columiius,  Franciscans  accompany  him,  i. 

298. 
Comets,  superstitions  respecting,  iii.  446. 
Commerce,  influence  of  conBscation  on,  i.  624. 
Commines,  Phil.,  his  belief  in  Savonarola, 


Commission,  papal,  for  defeneo  of  Temple 

appeals  to  C.  of  Sens,  iii.  £96. 

its  sessions  interrupted,  iii.  299. 

result  of  its  labors,  iii.  297. 
OommissioncTB  of  Inq.,  i.  374. 
CammissionB  of  inqs.,  their  duration,  i.  343, 

inquisitorial,  abuse  of,  ii.  141. 
Communion  in  both  elements,  ii.  472,  611. 

of  infanta,  ii.  474,  612. 
Commutation  oE  rows,  i.  44. 

of  penance,  i.  464,  473. 
for  the  dead,  i.  476. 

of  imprisonment,  i.  496. 

of  uonfiscation,  i.  516. 
Como  adopts  the  laws  of  Fred.  II.,  i.  322. 

officials  slain  by  witches,  iii.  601. 

date  o(  witehcraft  in,  iii.  634. 

number  of  witches,  liL  04O. 

their  persecution,  iii.  646,  647. 
CompactatD,  tlie  four  articles  of,  ii.  619. 

accepted  at  Baste,  ii.  534,  637. 

definitely  rejected  by  Some,  ii.  560. 

sworn  to  by  Ferdinand  I.,  ii.  &60. 
Compacts  not  to  be  kept  with  heretics,  it 
469. 

with  Satan,  iii.  424,  464. 
Compagna  della  Fede  of  llorence,  ii.  211. 
Corapaguacci,  iii.  216,  219,  226,  227. 
Company  of  Poverty,  ii.  126. 
Compassion  for  heretics  a  sin,  i.  240. 
Compifigne,  siege  of,  iii.  856. 
Compostella,  pilgtimages  to,  ii.  SI. 

Dolclnists  in,  ii.  186;  iii.  106,  122. 
Compromise  between  Mendicants  and  seen- 

lara,  i.  293. 
Compurgation,  1.  32,  310,  421,  455. 

in  Count  Savn's  case,  Ii.  344. 

by  Templars,  iii.  808. 

in  trials  for  sorceiy,  iii.  433. 
ComtatVeneisain,  Inq.  introduced  in,  ii.  118, 

Conception,  Immaculate,  of  the  Vii^n,  iii, 

69H. 
Concftialor,  the,  of  Peter  of  Abano,  iii.  440. 
Conclave,  oath  of  cardinals  in,  i.  6, 

aft«r  death  of  Clement  V.,  ii.  98. 
Concorrezenses,  i.  98,  107;  ii.  193. 
Concubinage  defined  to  be  hereaj,  il.  045. 

of  Bohemian  clergy,  U.  432. 

o[  Hungarian  clergy,  il.  648. 
Concurrence  of  bpa.  in  sentencea,  i.  332,  333, 


Conde,  Juan,  inq.  of  Barcelona,  ii.  179. 
Condemnation  inevitable,  i.  453. 
Confession   (judicial),  spontaneous,  induce- 
ments for,  i.  871. 

carefully  recorded,  i.  379. 

read  at  auto  defe,  i.  392. 

importance  of,  i.  408,  410;  ii.  476;  ii[. 


483. 


of,i. 


115. 
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Confession  (judicial)  recordeci  as  free  from 
tortm^e,  i.  425,  428;  iil.  206. 
retraolion  of,  i.  438,  043. 
requires  abjuration,  i.  4CT. 
as  altematiTe  of  coudemuudoii,  ii. 


idof  D 


iii.  274. 


of  Templara,  oharaoter  of, 

required  ia  ivitch-trialg,  iii,  [>14. 
Confession  (sacciuiieutal)  b;  wliolesalc,  40. 

used  as  magic  fonuata,  i.  SI. 

to  laymen  sufficient,  i.  79. 

Cutharati  use  of,  i.  103. 

quarrels  over,  i.  278,  279. 

used  by  Waldeiiaes,  ii.  146,  150,  160. 

lieMsy  conaemins,  <a  Spain,  ii.  187. 

unnecessary  in  Wickliffiliam,  ii.  440. 

retained  by  Calixtins,  ii.  520. 

decided  by  Taborites,  ii,  523, 
Confession al,  priestly  neglect  o(,  I.  27S. 

ibs  secrecy  set  nelde,  i,  437. 
Confessor,  inq.  as,  i.  399. 

evidence  of,  i.  43B. 
ConSrmation  of  coufession  under  torture,  i 


427, 


),  331,  501. 


to  be  in&icCed  on  prisoners,  i,  4S!). 

before  condemnation,  i.  517. 

stimulates  persecution,  i.  632;  ii.  371. 

its  resnita  in  Languedoc,  ii.  OS,  110. 

its  thorougluiEsa,  ii,  1 12. 

forbidden  by  Louis  X(.,  ii.  159. 

renewed  by  Charles  VIII.,  ii.  160. 

modified,  in  Spain,  ii.  183,  185. 

aasnmed  by  the  State  in  Venice,  ii.  2G2. 

In  Sicily,  ii.  285. 

in  Germany,  ii.  331,  889. 

case  of  the  Onglielmitcs,  iii.  102. 
of  the  Templara,  iii.  253. 
of  Gilles  de  R^,  iii.  487, 
of  Vaudois  of  Arras,  iii,  622,  525. 
Conformities,  Book  of,  i.  262. 
Confrnternity  of  SC  Ceoiiin,  ii.  40. 
Oonjarators  for  suspecta,  i.  455, 
Coni,  heretics  burned  at,  ii.  264. 
Connecte,  Thomas,  iii.  208. 
Conrad  III.  (Bmp.),  rejects  Amald  of  Bres- 


319. 

his  death,  ii.  220. 
Conrad  of  Barentels,  iii.  157. 
Ooxu-ad  of  Eildesheim,  i.  87 ;  ii.  324,  343. 
Conrad  IL  (Mainsl  on  tlie  Mendicants,  L  292. 

persecutes  Waldenses,  ii,  396. 
Conrad  of  Marburg,  his  career  and  character, 


his  assassins,  ii.  342,  345. 
Conrad  ot  Jlontpeilier,  ii.  .S76. 
Conrad  of  Porto,  Legate,  i.  IS7, 189. 
Conrad  of  Tiiuringia  cxlormluutos  heretics. 


Conrad  of  Veclita  f  Prague)  farors  IIuss,  ji. 


447,4 


r,  461. 


ii.  335. 


n  him,  ii.  S82. 


opposes  use  of  cup  by  the  laity,  ii.  471. 
Conrad  of  Waldliausen,  ii,  436. 
Conradin.his  execution,  ii.  282. 
Consotarneniiim,  i.  94,  98. 
Constance,  Qaeeii,  and  tlieCatliiiri  of  Orleans, 

of  Hungary,  iii.  90,  94. 
Constance, Cathari  in  11th  cent.,  i.  111. 
OrtlibenseB  in  1839,  il  S76. 
Burgin  the  Ccgluird  burned,  ii.405. 
C.  of,  convoked  in  1414,  ii.  4B8. 
on  PlagcllanCs,  iL  S34. 
on  the  Bogliards,  ii.  409, 
on  eafe-conducta,  ii.4aS. 
acts  as  Inq.,  ii.  476. 
tiies  John  Unas,  ii.  482. 
tries  Jerome  of  Prague,  ii.  498. 
its  dealings  with  Bohemia,  ii.  49-1, 

607,  n  10. 
orders  burning  for  Hussites,  i,  227. 
appeals  Co  Sigismund,  ii,  509. 
its  decree  Fi^uem,  ii.  526. 

"  ""  'lealtlvo schism, iii. 


case  of  Joan  Petit,  iii.  SSIi. 
iW  failure  to  reform,  iii,  687. 
C.  of,  1403,  on  Lollards,  iL  418. 
Constantine  the  Groat,  Ins  ptisccuting  e^ets, 
i.  212. 
Arian  books  bnrncl,  i.  554, 
triumphs  through  the  cross,  iii.  394. 
suppresses  divination,  iii.  397. 
BunatJon  ot,  iii.  566. 
Constantine  the  PanlicLin,  i.  80. 
Constantine  the  Begluird  liumod,  ii.  876. 
Constantinople,  number  of  Cathari  in,  ii.  297. 
Latin  and  Greek  churohes  in,  iii.  618. 
effect  of  its  capture,  ii,  651. 
C.  of,  on  eso.  of  dead,  i.  280,  231. 
C.  of,  869,  its  use  of  wine  of  Euoluirist, 

ii.  474. 
C.  of,  burns  Bogomili,  i.  116. 
Constantius  (lilnip,)  persecutes  diviners,  iii. 

397. 
Contarini,  Giac,  his  ducal  onth,  ii.  251. 
Contemplation,  merits  of,  iii.  2, 
Continence,  toat  of,  among  Segarollists,  iii. 

109,  128, 
Continuance  of  torture,  i,  427;  iii.  -'il4. 
Contumacy,  pnuishment  of,  i.  404,  542, 
Conventicles,  heretical,  iiL  495. 
ConTentschwestern,  ii.  388, 
Conventuals  (Franciscan)  their  origin,  iii.  7. 
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ConvcDtaals  (Franciscan)  persecute  Spiritu- 
ala,  iii.  23,  83,  88,  40,  57,  78. 

insult  CelesiJn  T.,  iii.  ST. 

aupportcd  by  Bonifftce  VIII.,  iii.  41. 

repreesed  bj'  Clement  V,,  iii.  G8, 61. 

aesail  Gentile  of  8po1eto,  iJL  171. 

their  quarrels  with  Observantines,  iii. 
173. 

their  prevailing  luity,  iii.  174. 

oppose  the  Becollecta,  iii.  ISO. 
Conversion  not  to  he  enforced,  L  242. 

tjms  allowed  for,  i.  893. 

procured  by  tottui'e,  i.  417. 
Converts  from  heresy  imprisoned,  i.  331, 484. 

conGscaUon  for,  i.  607. 

from  Judaism,  ii.  63. 
Conviction,  motivea  impelling  to,  t.  408. 
Cornndo,  Wencesks,  ii.  512, 613, 618. 
Corsase,  the  ^eur  de,  and  hia  demon,  iii.  383. 
Cord  of  Chastity  of  Temphirs,  iii.  814. 
Cordes,  Dominicans  killed  at,il  12. 

ncGUBes  the  luq.,  il  92. 

recondliution  of,i.488;  iL103. 
Cordora,  school  of  magio  in,  iii.  429. 
Cornelia,  Wilhelm,  hia  heresy,  ii.  362. 
Cormll^  Martin,  iii.  524,  681,  638. 
Coronation,  imperial,  ceremony  of,  1.  226, 
Coronatjon-edict  of  Frederio  II,,  lioiv  drawn 

up,  i.  822. 
Cocpaea,  profits  derived  from,  i.  BO,  2S0. 

exhumation  of,  i.  232, 404, 663 ;  iii.  188. 
Corrado  Coppa,  iii.  97. 
Corrado  da  Offida,  ill.  41. 
Corruption,  heresy  justiSed  hv,  i.  64, 129 ;  iL 

493,  531. 
Coraica,  Inq.  in,  ii.  253. 

Templars  of,  proaeeuted,  iii.  286. 
Cortenuova,  battle  of,  ii,  206. 
Coasa,  Balthasar — see  John  XXIII. 
Coasoiameni,  L  64. 
Cotereans,  i.  125, 205. 
Cotta,  Dionisio,  iii  92,  93. 
Councils,  general,  drciidcd  by  papacr,  ii.  529 

iiL  228. 
Counsel,  denial  of,  <.  444 1  111290. 

appointed  by  Inq.,  iii.  517. 

result  of  admitUng  them,  iii.  518. 

refusal  of,  in  Husb'b  ease,  ii.  478. 

offered  to  Joan  of  Arc,  iii.  366. 
Conusellors  of  iuqs.,  i.  376. 
Counter-KeformaUon,  its  temper,  iii.  678, 
Courts,  spiritual,  chaxactet  of,  i.  21 ;  iii.  83 

682. 
Covejiaiaa,  la,  i.  94. 

Coventry,  Bp.  of,  aeoused  ct  eoreery,  iii.  46 
Credentes,  I  94. 

punishment  of,  i.  821 ;  ii.  10. 
Creditors  of  heretics  unpaid,  i.  624. 
Cremona,  decree  of,  Ijy  Frederic  II.,  i.  221. 

witches  of,  persecuted,  iii.  546. 
Crescenzio  Gcizii,  Franciscan  general,  iij.  7. 
Crete,  magicians  of,  iiL  389. 

Greek  Church  In,  Iii.  620. 


Crimea,  Fraticelli  missions  in,  iii.  167. 
Criminal  law,  secular,  i.  284,  401. 

influence  of  Inq.  on,  L  559. 
Criminals,  their  evidence  received,  i.  434. 
Crivelli,  Leonardo,  inq.,  ill.  674. 
Croatia,  Wickliffitism  in,  U.  542. 
Crooesegnatl,the,  ii.  2!7. 
Cross,  veneruUon  of,  by  the  Templars,  iii. 
272. 

fetichism  of  the,  iii.  395. 

sign  of,  protects  from  witches,  iii.  606. 
Crosses,  incombustjbility  of  Templars',  iii. 


a  Germany,  ii,  836. 
first  nee  of,  in  Germany,  li.  370. 
in  the  form  of  scissors,  il  361. 
redemption  for,  iii.  101. 
Crown,  extension  of  Its  Jurisdiction,  ii.  67. 
Cnioigeri,  Order  of,  i.  267. 
Crudacio,  Abbot  of,  sent  to  Germany,  iii.  808. 
Crusade  of  the  children  in  1208,  L  147, 268. 
Crusadera,  immuDides  of,  1. 44, 148. 
their  savage  cruelty,  i  162. 
their  demoralization,  i.  42;  iii.  642. 
redemption  of  thrar  vows,  i,  198,  205, 


^in  of  indulgences  for,  i,42. 
preached  by  Foulques  de  Neullly,  i.  245. 
ordered  as  penance,  1.  466  ;  ii,  SI,  47, 

Gret  employment  of,  against  heresy  in 

118!,  i.  124. 
against  Alblgcnscs,  i.  147. 
against  opponents  of  the  papacy,  1 44 ; 
2      iii.  189, 196. 
g   n     Ezzelin  da  Bomano,  ii.  227. 

M  nfred  of  Naples,  ii.  231;  iii 

Bosnian  Cathari,  ii.  204,  206, 
806,  811. 
heretics  in  Germany,  il  340, 

"^  ssitea,  ii.  616,  626,  630,  684, 

a     n     H  Elites  ui^  in  1462,  ii.  660. 
g         Turks  in  1455,  ii.  553. 

B  bemialnI468,  n.650. 
Doicino,iilI14,116,II6. 
Stedingers,  ill.  186. 
l«rbo,  iii.  189. 
"B  IB   F  ederickll.,iii.l89. 
g         ArBgon,iii.  190. 
Frrara,  iill95. 
h   Visconti,  iii.  197,  201. 
cm  he  Maffredl,  iU,  204. 

Culm  of  Bosnia,  ii.  291. 
Cum  iaier  ncnm^illoe,  bull,  iii,  134. 
Cumans,  martyrdom  of  I) 
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Curators,  1.  403. 

Curia,  papal,  character  of,  i.  20 ;  ii.  627, 033 

its    responsibility    for    corruptiou    o 
Clnircli,ii.628;  iii,  637. 

its  relations  with  GEerman  prelates,  ii. 
337. 

condemns  tlio  Saohsenspiegel,  ii.  849, 
Cyprian  on  toleration,  i.  212. 

on  exc.  o£  the  dead,  i.  280, 
CjTiriotes  JeBceuded  from  demons,  iii.  385. 
Cjprus,  bought  and  sold  bj  the  Templars. 
iii.  240. 

Templars  talio  refuge  there,  iii.  246, 248, 

number  of  Templars  in,  iii.  2CI. 

proceedings  against  TemplarB.iii.  300. 

orders  to  torture  Templare,  iii.  SIS. 

Templar  property  in,  iii.  331. 

Greek  Church  in,  iii.  G19,  B21. 
Cjril,  prophecies  of,  iii.  12. 


D^M0NIUM«ieridia7,mn,m.iM. 
Dalmatia,Catlmri  in,  1.107;  ii.301, 
Frandscan  inqa.  in,  i.  30£. 
Damiani,  Francesco,  drirea  from  Todi,  i 


Debts  evaded  by  crusaders,  i.  148. 

use  of  Inq.  for  collecting,  iJ.  S77. 
Deceit  to  proenrc  coufesaion,  i.  4Jtj. 

habitual  !□  witch-trials,  ill.  514,  522, 
532. 

ill  trial  of  Joan  of  Arc,  iii.  3G1. 
Declaration  of  the  Four  Masters,  iii,  7. 
Defamation,  relapse  into,  i.  618. 
Defence,  i.  44S. 

accused  deprived  of,  i.  40S. 

hopeloasnosB  of,  it  386,  422, 477. 

left  to  inquisitor,  i.  447. 

in  the  ease  of  the  Tempie,  iii.  288,' 291, 
294,  206, 320. 

in  wilcli-trinla,  iii.  517. 
Defenders  of  the  Faith,  ii.  2^9. 
Dofcndors  of  heretics,  ilicir  punishment,  i. 

321,461. 
Befeitsor  Pads,  the,  iii.  139. 
De  lusretico  aanbumiido,  statute  of,  i.  221, 


672, 


140. 


Damned,  the,  the 

i.  240. 
Dance,  peculiar,  of  witches,  iii.  EOl. 
Dandng  mania,  iii.  BBS. 
Dandolo,  Giovanni,  admits  Inq.  in  Venice,  ii. 


Delegated  powers  of  iiKjs.,  i.  388. 
Delegates  of  inqa.,  i.  87B. 
Demetrius  the  lioRomil,  i.  01. 
enjoy  their  torment,  ■  Demoniality,  iii.  386. 

Demonol<^,  Christum,  iii.  380. 
Demons,  ^leficcnt,  ill,  383. 

confined  in  rings,  etc,  iii.  463,  464. 

invocation  of,  among  Wl^guths,  iii.  39 


Danicle  da  Giusaano,  i.  472;  ii.  215, 237. 

Dare  family  ennobled,  iii.  351. 

Dare,  Isabella,  rehabilitates  Joau's  memory, 

ill.  378. 
Dure,  Jacques,  iii.  342. 
Dauphin6,  Inq.  introduced  in,  ii.  118, 148. 
expenses  of  Iiiq.  in,  i.  631. 
persecu^on  of  WaUenses,  ii.  lol,  138, 

1S8. 
Amanrians  in,  ii.  822. 
David  of  Augsburg,  ii.  847. 
David  de  Dinant,  i.  654 ;  ii.  319. 
Dead,  prosecution  of  the,  i.  280,  401,  418, 
497;  ii.56. 
Umited  in  Spain,  184.  1 

penance  unfulfilled  by,  i.  475. 
confiscation  of  estates  of,  604,  622. 
Death,  power  of  witches  to  cause,  iii.  602. 
Death-bed  recantation,  i.43e. 
Death-penalty  for  heresy,  i.  221. 

responaibiiity  of  Church  for,  i.  224, 534. 
frequency  of,  i.  549. 
for  witchcraft,  iii.616,  521,  532. 
of  witches.  Church  responsible  for,  iii. 
547. 
Debts  due  to  heretics,  confiscation  of,  i.  616 ; 
iii.  196. 
i^ue  !«>  the  Templars  sequestrated,  liL 

285,  329. 
due  by  heretics  confiscated,  i.  624. 


n  18th  01 
denied  by  Bogcr  Bacon,  iii,  420. 
punishment  in  Spain,  iii.  430. 
it  ia  heresy,  iii.  435. 
,  by  Gilles  de  lUis,  iii.  473. 

\  witchea  neccasarvto,  iii,  fiOl. 

worship  of,  iL  324,  336,  375;  iiu  200, 
!  426, 403. 

I  Denkt  of  Jieresy  is  oiwtlnaey,  i.  407,  642. 
I  Denisdle  burned  for  sorcery,  iii.  520,  622. 
!  Denmark,  Inq.  ordered  in,  i.  856. 
I  Denunciation,  duty  of,  i.  228,  40!). 
!  Benunlialio,  i.  310. 
I  Doonirii,  i.  119. 
I  Dt  Periculia  novissiriuimm  Temponim,  i.  286. 

its  suppression  lir  Louis  XIU,,  i.  288. 
Deputies  of  inqs.,  i.  375, 
Descendants  of  heretics,  clieabilitlus  of,  i. 

321,  408. 
Destruction  of  rcconla  attempted,  i.  380;  ii. 

59. 
DctonlJTe  imprisonment,  character  of,  i.  420, 

488. 
Devil-worflhip  ascribed  to  heretics,  i.  109,  ii. 

834. 
Dc7a.  Diego,  endeavors  to  introduce  Inq.  in 

Naples,  ii.  289. 
Diana,  the  demon,  iii,  494. 
Dtdius  Julianus  uses  Catoptromancy,  iii,  423. 
Diefenbach,  liia  theory  of  ivitchcratt^  III.  044. 
Diego  de  AKOvedo,  i.  1*1. 
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DiriaofPortugalsavestlieTemptors.iii.BlT. 
Diocesan  Inq.  bj  bps.  i.  S12;  m.  478. 
DtocletiBD,  his  \tLvts  on  Manichcelsm,  i.  222. 
Diotcsalvi  of  Florence,  i,  UB, 
Disabilities  oE  deseendatits,  1.  82!,  380,  498. 
Discipline,  the,  psnance  of,  i.  4B3,  464. 
DiaoL'etionary  penalties,  I.  488. 
DJBobeilience  is  heresy,  i.  229 ;  iii.  381,  189, 

192,  616,617. 
Dispensations  for  pinralities,  i.  3S. 

for  simony,  iii,  626. 

for  Ton'8,  papal  power  of,  iii.  28,  77. 
District's,  iDquisitorinl,  i.  870. 
DivinftHon,  Roman  laws  against,  iii.  892. 

Christian  zeal  against,  Iii.  39S,  S97. 

restrictions  under  Wisigotha,  iii.  399. 

Teutonic,  iii.  402. 

itiC.  of  Paris,  Hi  414. 

virtual  toleration  in  12th  cent.,  iii.422. 

piinistied  in  Spain  in  IStii  cent,,  iii.  430. 

regarded  as  heresy,  iii.  43i>. 

by  dreams,  iii.  446. 

power  of  witches  in,  ill.  602. 
Divine  Vision,  the,  iii,  590. 
Division  of  fines  and  coniiscations,  i.  S38, 

510, 
Djed,  head  of  Bosnian  Church,  ii.  305. 
Dolcinists — see  Apostolic  Brethren. 
Dohuno,  his  Erst  letter,  iii.  109. 

his  career  and  character,  iii.  110, 

his  meinory  preserved,  iii.  120, 
Domenico  da  Pescin,  iii.  214,  218,  224,  228, 

233,  234. 
Soniina  noclumte,  iii.  494. 
Dominic,  St.,  his  first  appenitince,  i.  141. 

his  life,  i.  24S. 

his  missionarv  zeal,  i.  297. 

not  responsible  for  the  Inq,,  1.  299. 

penance  prescribed  bj,  i.  468, 4154. 

legend  of  bis  founding  the  Inq,,  ii.  180, 
Dominican  legend  of  Spanish  Inq.,  ii.  180. 

provincials  to  appoint  inqs.,  i.  S29. 

teriilory  in  France,  ii.  119, 
in  Italy,  ii.  233. 
Dominican  Order,  founding  of,  i.  252. 
adopts  poverty,  L  254. 
its  rapid  growth,  i.  256,  266. 
Dominicans  cause  tlie  death  of  Innocent  IV., 
i.  284. 

their  losses  in  the  Black  Death,  i.  292. 

their  dcmoralizatiop,  i.  294. 

thdr  misMonary  labors,  L  297 ;  ii,  293. 

as  inqs.,!.  290,328;  ii.  201. 

th^r  quarrels  ^itii  Franinscans,  i.  302: 
ii.  7S,  171,  217,  299,  300;  ill.  164, 
699,  601, 

iramuniUes  claimed  for,  i.  361. 

their  growth  in  Toulouse,  i.  197;  ii.  6. 

killed  at  Cordes,  ii.  12. 


Dominicans,  their  troubles  in  Tonlouse,  ii. 

18, 19. 
they  ask  to  be  relieved  of  Inq,,  ii.  39. 
persecuted  at  Albi,  ii.  82. 
Inq,  in  France  confided  to  them,  ii,  117, 
Inq.  ot  Aragon  in  their  hands,  ii.  163. 
Beformed  Congrega^on,  ii.  146. 
question  as  to  the  blood  of  Christ,  il.  171, 
they  refuse  to  believe  in  the  Stigmata, 

ii.  217. 
assailed  in  mples,  ii.  245. 
are  inqs.  in  Germany,  ii.  333. 
killed  by  Flagellants,  ii.  3B3. 
tlieir  quarrel  with  the  Humanists,  ii,  423, 
they  attack  Arnaldo  de  Yilanova,  iii.  54, 
their  attitude  towards  Louis  of  Bavaria, 

iii.  164, 
they  regard  Savonarola  as  a  martyr,  iii. 

287. 
their  Bealism,  iii.  656. 
they  condemn  Lully,  iii,  5E8,  BS9. 
they  deny  Immaculate  Conception,  iii, 

their  troubles  over  the  question,  iii.  602, 
60S,  604,  008. 
Douiremy,  Joan  of  Arc's  birthplace,  iii.  338, 

relieved  from  tasation,  iii.  351. 
Donation  of  Constantino,  its  evil,  iL  396. 
rejected  by  Waldenses,  ii.  416. 

by  Bohemian  Brethren,  ii.  662. 
disproved  by  Valla,  iii,  666. 
heresy  to  deny  it,  iii.  568. 
Donatists,  persecution  of,  i.  210,  211,  214. 
Donnici,  Gabriele,  his  sect,  iii.  127. 
Douai,  heretics  burned  at,  ii.  US,  137. 

Deniselle  burned  at,  iii.  522. 
Doubt  equivalent  to  heresy,  i.  400. 
Donceline,  St.,  iii.  18. 
Dowers  ot  wives  not  confiscated,  1.  609. 
Draohenfels,  Hans,  forced  to  bum  heretics, 

i.  S39. 
Drandorf,  John,  burned  in  1424,  ii.  414. 
Dreams,  Arabic  treatises  on,  iii.  429. 

divination  by,  iii.  446. 
Bi-ait  de  tnarqaette,  i,  369. 
Drowning  as  punishment  for  heresy,  ii.  373, 

for  sorcery,  iii.  414. 
Dnalism.  i,  89,  01. 

of  Oathari,  i,  96,  98, 107. 
Chrialian,  iii.  380. 
Du  BovB,  Jacques  de,  burns  witches  at  Arras, 

iii.  620,  627,  B29,  B32, 
Duns  Scotus  sent  to  Cologne,  ii.  368. 
his  Realism,  iii.  666. 
on  Immaculate  Conception,  iii,  698. 
Dnprat,  Cardinal,  procures  Concordat  with 

Rome,  ii,  184. 
Duprat,  Jean,  claims  Pierre  Trencavel,  iii.  76, 

652. 
Du  Puy,  his  work  on  the  Templars,  iii.  328. 
Duran  de  Baldaoh,  case  of,  iii.  85. 
Durfin  de  Huesca,  i.  246. 
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Duranii,  Bp.  of  Albi,  ii,  40,  42. 

Durand,  Bp.  of  Mcnde,  oa  ligatures,  iii.  418. 

on  Borcery,  iii.  426. 

on  the  Divine  Vision,  iii.  C93. 

oa  tiiuls  for  simonr,  iii.  636. 
Duraud  Boissa,  ease  of,  i.  420, 
Durango,  case  oF  Alonso  du  Mella,  iii.  169. 
Durant,  inq.,  examines  prisoners  o£  Moat- 
sigur,  ii,  43. 

Duty  of  persecution,  L  224, 

of  ruler  to  burii  heretics,  i.  536. 
to  burn  witches,  iii.  647. 
Daral,  Simon,  his  formulas,  1.  370. 


EATIffG  of  men  by  witches,  iii.  iOI,  108, 
411,  4IS,  BOS. 
Ebioaitio  toleraUon,  i.  210. 
Ebtier,  Hai'gD.r«t,  supports  Louis  of  Bavaria, 

iii.  164. 
Ecde^Bstical  courts,  growth  of,  i.  309. 


property,  immunity  of,  i.  Si. 
Ecclesiasljca,  their  personal  iramuoity,  1.  32. 

forbidden  to  practise  surgery,  1  223. 

their  favor  for  heretics,  i.  328. 

heresy  of,  ii.  3. 
Eck,  Dr.  John,  inq.,  ii.  423. 
Eckart,  case  of  Uasttjr,  i.  ilBO;  ii.  359. 
Edeliae,  Guillaume,  case  of,  iii.  512, 515, 588. 
Edward  and  Guthrum,  on  sorcery,  iii.  420. 
Edward  tlie  Elder  on  sorcery,  iii.  420. 
Edward  IL  (Eng.),  his  dealings   willi  the 
Templars,  iii.  29S. 

surrenders  Templar  property,  iii.  331. 
Edward  in.  (Eng.),  enslaves  Florentine  nier 

chants,  ii.  261. 
EdivErd  VL  (Eng.),  repeals  persecuting  lan-s, 

E^dio  of  Cortcnnava  protects  heretics,  i\. 
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Emhardt  of  8oest,  his  aal   of  pena  ce      27 

Eleanor  de  Montfort,  1  er  su  t,     616 

£kct  on  of  b|  s       6 

Elins  the  Fnuc  scan  ee  eral  u^gB         3  7 

El  as  Patnca,       88  90 

B1  as  Pet  t,      S55  6  0 

El  jah  h  s   la  gl  tec  of  Baal  p   est        "3'^ 

El  pandu'  of  T  ledo      217 

El  zab«tli  of  Bos   a  per^iecutes  Catl  a 

"95 
Elizabeth,  (Eng.),  repeats  persecuting  laiis 


Elizabeth  of  Thuringio,  St.,  ii.  326.    -  — 
.fiWa™  acherim,  ill.  387. 
Enibc;iileraont  by  ini]s.,  i.  611 ;  ii.  279. 
Bnibruii,  iierseoutiOQ  of  Waldonsi-s,  ii.  147, 

162,  137, 
EincrioorAncluaon  contempt  felt  f or  moniis, 

Emeiio  of  Hungary,  ii.  391. 
Emmerich,  Community  of,  il.  361. 
Empcnbatji,  Waldensian  bp.  of,  ii.  347. 
Emperor,  his  duty  to  persecute,  i.  226- 
Empire,  papal  assertions  of  supremacy  over, 
iii.  133. 
its  independence  of  the  papacy  asserted, 


Oitlrni 


i.  113. 


ment  for  heresy,  i.  221. 
Uhm  elco  comburatio,  writ,  i, ! 

u     y  of  criminal  law,  i.  235. 
Pa     u  caix  in,i.  271. 
□q    e      n,  i.  SlI. 
p   ■set     on  far  horesy  in,  i.  352 
pel     f        et  dare,  i.  447. 
p  so      a  lot  chained,  i.  488. 


Tn 


1      s  against  the  Templars,  iii. 
property  given  to  Ilospitallecs, 


of  Joan  of  Ai'c,  ill.  338. 

irsion  by  S.  Augustin,  iii.  400. 

r}  under  the  Saxons,  iii.  420. 

absence  of  logialntion  on  sorcery,  iii.  427. 

Boresry  in  14lb  and  13th  centuries,  ilL 

458,  m. 

Enguerrand  de  lUjivigny  hanged  for  sorcery. 

Hi.  461. 
Enmitv  disables  witnesses,  i.  485,  436. 

of  witnesses  the  only  defence,  i.  446, 448 ; 
Bl7 


ir  quo  I\    (C  St  1  )  favors  pi 
186 
1  sfati  s  spcctcj     i  61  1 
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384 


Ep  scopal  0    sorsl  )  of  press,  iii. 
uMiieraton      tl   In  ].,  i.  S£ 
BO  140 
gcjpal  Co    ts    he  r  U  aracter, 
G3f    63" 
use  of  torture  357. 

Ep  scopal  Inq  i  SI'  380,  S56. 
tried  by  Liitius  III,,  i.  313. 
established  by  C.  of  Ai-ignon 
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Iiiq,,  tried  by  Honorius  III.,  ii. 
J  93. 

raguhtcd,  i.  331. 

similar  to  pupal,  i.  364. 

1u  ArtLgoD,  I.  S24 1  ii.  leS. 

in  Bcdiemin,  ii.  430. 

in  Cologne,  i.  860;  ii.  359,  3^3,  3j4. 

in  Engluiid,  i.  353. 

in  iMnn,  ii.  S91. 

in  N«rbonne,  i.  830,  334. 

in  Toulouse,  ii.  9. 

urged  by  Raymond  VII.,  ii.  SB,  30. 

in  Strassbnrg,  ii,  369. 

in  tlie  Templar  ease,  iii.  SSS,  2S&. 

in  Westphalia,  ii,  374, 

ill  Tenice,  ii.  2B0,  2T3. 
Episcopal  intervention  in  Inq.,   ii.  60,  67, 

64. 
Episcoptkl  juHsdiction,  growth  of,  i.  308. 

alone  recognized  in  Germany,  ii.  349. 

over  pardoners,  iii.  624. 

over  sorcery,  iii.  450,  467. 

over  witchcraft,  Iii,  512. 
Episcopal  opposition  to  Inq.,  ii.  132,  395. 
Episcopal  power,  prostitution  of,  i.  ISj  iii. 

630,  631,  932. 
Episcopal  supremacy  reaasei-ted,  ii.  !33. 
Episcopate,  its  relations  witlj  Inq.,  t.  331. 


Spkeopi,  Cap.,  iii.  494,  497,  488,  524,  634. 
Eqnifius,  St.,  exorcises  a  demon,  iii.  381. 
Ecard,  Abp.  ot  Tours,  on  sorcery,  iii.  414. 
Erasmus  on  ^e  Mendicant  Orders,  i.  294. 

on  papal  wars,  ill.  204. 

on  astrology,  ill.  446. 

on  BcholaB^  beresy,  iii.  557, 

prints  Valis-'s  New  Teetamenti  iii.  567. 
Erfurt,  heretics  burned  in  1231,  ii.  332. 

Conslantine   the   Beghard   burned,   Ii. 
375. 

massacre  of  Jen-s,  ii.  379. 

FiageliantB  prohibit«ct,  it.  362, 

heretics  burned  by  Kerlinaer,  ii.  890. 
Enbeilfl  of  Milan  suppreiBes  Cathan,  I  109 
Erie  Blood  Ase,  ni  407,  408 
Brichtho,iii  300 
Engena,  Ins  Ferjphjseos  condemned,  ii  323, 


.1  566 
Ermengaudi,  Bernardo,  suGCecds  Em 


Ennessetide  of  Foik,  her  nn 


nnrjco 


Escape  from  prison,  frequcnov  of,  i  4D4 

equivalent  to  relapse,  i  548 
"    ■  ■    leFoit,  lleretieatei,  I  138 

le  PSretlie,  n  34 
JO  of  Tarragona,  it  163 
Eatamg,  Antoine  d'  of  AngoulSmc,  n  161 
Eetampes,  Comte  d,  and  Vanilois  of  Airai 
in  521.  623.  525 

,  1.  30. 


Eate,  Oppizo  d',  and  Rainaldo  condemned  as 

heretics,  iii.  202. 
Estc,  Frisco  d',  his  Btru""lc  for  Ferrara,  iii. 

194. 

ienno  do  Combea  prosecutes  Dominicans, 

iii.  204. 

lenne  de  Gfttine,  i.  528 ;  ii.  55,  68. 

ienne  Mascot,  his  visit  to  Lombardy,  ii. 


le  de  S.  TliibSry  as  inq.,  i.  302 ;  ii.  21, 
iii.  242. 


36. 
fitienne  do  Sissy  resists  Urban  IV.,  I 
^tienne  Tempier,  Bp.  of  Paris,  c 

Arerrhoism,  iii.  561. 
^tienne  de  Verberie,  blasphemy  of,  ii.  122, 
Eueliatist^  sale  of,  i.  28. 

ils  use  as  a  fetich,  i.  49. 

given  to  penitents  at  the  stake,  i.  546. 

questions  concerning  its  substance,  ii. 

176. 
WiolililFa  theory  of,  ii.  443. 
veneration  of,  in  Bohemia,  ii,  47*. 
belief  of  Bohemian  Brethren,  ii.  562. 
used  in  sorcery,  iii.  435. 
guodlibd  concerning,  ill.  567, 
(see  also  Transubstantiation.) 
EuchiHe,  i.  91,  102. 
Eudee,  Bp.  of  Toul,  persecutes  Woldenses,  ii. 

147. 
Eudes  do  S.  Amand,  Templar  Gr.  Master,  iii. 

342. 
Eudes  de  Bures,  his  Templar  initiation,  iii. 

^       ,  ,    iq.  of  Slavonia,  ii.  311. 

Engenjns  III,,  his  disinterestedness,  i.  22. 

tries  Sonde  I'Etolle,  i.  66. 

his  relations  with  Arnald  of  Bresda,  i. 
73. 

confers  red  cross  on  Templars,  iii.  239, 
igenius  IV.  favora  the  Mendicants,  i.  293. 

punts  power  of  removal,  i.  845. 

iiis  favor  to  Inq.,  1  351. 

divides  cotiBscations,  i,  612. 

orders  prosecution  of  cxc,  ii,  140. 

proleets  the  Eeghard«,  u  411 

■     1  of  C   of  Bahlo,  II 


530 


hi.s  q 


irrels 


ith  C  of  Basle,  i 


651, 


his  relation  to  the  Compactata,  ii  641 

pcrsecutei  Hungarian  Huscttes,  iL  542 

concubinage  is  heresy,  n  646 

renew- Cipistrano'a  commission  ui.  177 

burns  Thomas  Connecte,  iiL  209 

on  the  power  of  witi,heB,  iti  407,  603, 

512 
buricS  BraCCio  da  Montone,  iii   B69 
Eunc  persecutes  Cattiohcs,  i  216 
Eusebius,  his  description  of  Constantme,  ni 
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Eutjchianus,  Pope,  inquests  lacribed  to,  i. 

313.  ,       ,      , 

Eutjchius,  FatL-iaroh  of   Constiotmoplo,   i. 

230. 
Evasions  practised  by  accused,  L  414. 
Everarii  of  Chaieauneuf  bumod,  i.  130. 
Everard,  Dominiean  astrologer,  ii.  227. 
Ererlaatiiis  Gospel,  its  appearance,  i.  286 ; 
iii.  20. 

condemned  at  Anagnl,  i.  287 ;  iii.  32. 

ita  theory,  iii.  21. 

ita  Eintliorsbip,  iii.  S3,  23. 

its  doctrines  revived,  iii.  48,  60. 

new  heresy  based  upon  it,  iii.  00. 

its  iafluence  on  Olivists,  iii.  74,  80. 

its  influence  on  Ouglielmiles,  iii.  B2. 

its  influence  on  the  Apostolic  Brethren, 
iii.  120. 

last  echoes  of,  iii.  88,  89,  B83. 
ETerwaoh  of  Stalnni,  case  of,  iii.  424. 
Evervinof  Steinficld  appeals  to  St.  Bernard, 

L7a. 
Evidence,  i.  4S0. 

jusafyine  torture,  i.  428. 

of  heretics  received,  i.  321,  435. 

Blight,  Biifficiant  for  coniiction,  1.  437, 

wjlhholjing  of,  i,  3ia,  4S». 

retraction  of,  i.  439,  441. 

in  cases  ol  relapse,  i.  B47. 

against  Templars,  character  of,  iii.  267, 
26S 
how  obtained,  iii.  293. 
how  garbled,  iii.  318,  821. 

of  witchcraft,  iii.  60S,  508. 
Evil  Eje,  in.  490. 
Evil,  personiScatioa  of,  iii.  379. 
Exactions  of  inqa.,  i.  472,  480. 
Eiactitude  ot  records,  I.  379. 
ExaminaUon  of  accuaed,  i.  410. 
Exclusive  aakation,  doctrine  of,  i.  287. 
Eacommunlcaled  officials  obliged  to  aid  the 

Eiconimiinication,  ils  effects,  i.  207. 
for  neglect  to  persecate,  i.  225. 
ot  the  dead,  i.  23a 
lieresj  of  enduring  it,  i.  404;  ii.    132, 


140; 


.181. 


abuses  of,  ii.  8. 

papal,  disregarded,  ii.  137 ;  iii-  219. 

for  sorcery,  iii.  423,  434. 
Execution,  delay  of  twenty -four  houi-?,  i. 
398. 

expenses  of,  i.  036. 

detailsof,  i.  561. 
Executioner,  inq.  can  serve  as,  i.  537. 
Exemptions  of  monasteries,  i.  SS. 

of  Mendicants,  i.  274. 
Exequaturs  of  inqs„  ii.  573,  078. 
Exhumation  of  dead  heretics,  i.  232,  404,  653. 

coercion  ot  secular  authority,  i.  498. 


Exhnmation  waived  in  case  of  Stedingers, 

£klit  qui  seiiiiaal,  bull,  iii.  80,  84,  36,  37, 

130. 
Exile  a.s  a  penance,  i-  280,  463. 
£xitii  lie  Paradao,  bull,  iii.  60. 
Espcnses  ot  luq.  immoderate,  i.  382,  528; 
iii.  048. 

how  defrayed,  i.  332,  842,  029  ;  ii.  1S2, 
138,  1S4,  362, 

of  burning  herolioa,  i.  563. 
E.xpetts  bound  to  aid  inqa.,  i.  842, 

asKcmhlv  of,  i.  387,  389,  442. 
Extortions  practised  bi-  lip?.,  i.  20;  In.  S30, 
631,  632,  G43. 

by  ini|S.,  i.  477. 
EylarJ  burns  Dolcinist  at  Luhcc,  liL  124.    _ 
E'l-merich,  Nicolas,  his  career,  it.  174;  iii. 
083. 

oil  independence  of  inq?.,  i.  346. 

on  eo-operataon  o(  tip.,  i.  364. 

on  itinerant  inquests,  i.  370. 

reoommonds  legal  assistants,^.  S76. 

on  appointment  of  notaries,  L  378. 

on  limitation  of  armed  familiars,  i.  384. 

on  risk  to  witnesses,  i.  439. 

on  counsel  for  heretics,  i.  440. 

his  view  of  conKscotion,  i.  509. 

on  poverty  of  Inq.,  u  B31. 

on  rchipse  in  fantorship,  i.  648. 

condemns  astrology,  iii.  444. 
Eyvind  KcUUa,  the  aoiiMrer,  iii.  421. 
Eyvind  Kinniif  rofuseB  baptism,  iii.  421,    _ 
Ezzelin  da  Romano  OJ:ccutes  I'raneiacans,  u 
276. 

protects  heretics,  ii.  197,  219,  233. 

invites  IVcil.  II.  to  Lombardy,  iU  208. 

his  character,  H.  224. 

tried  by  Inq.,  il,  220.  _ 

crusade  aj;aiiiat  him,  ii.  226. 

represented  as  a  liorctio,  iii.  192. 

his  faith  in  astrology,  iii.  438. 


FABIAKO,  Inq.  of  Bosnia,  ii.  300. 
FiilMimo  of  Baca,  Ini),  of  Slavonia,  n. 
;ilO,544. 
Fabrinno,  Fratieelli  peraeeiitcd,  iii.  I70,  17S. 
i^acj<™  mhei-iairdiani,  bull,  iii.  284,  280,  204, 

303,310. 
Faenza,  Cathari  in,  i.  117. 
Waldenscs  in,  ii.  194. 
ca.'e  ot  the  MnfTrcai,  iii.  203. 
Fairies'  Tree  of  Domremy,  iii.  341. 
Faith  not  to  bo  kopt  with  heretics,  i.  174, 

Faith  m 


mportant  than  morals,  iii.  644. 


False  Decretals  on  character  of  witt 
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FalEi&cation  of  pupal  letters,  L  19. 

justidable  by  Inq,,  iiL  102, 

of  records,  ii.  12. 
Familiars,  i.  381. 

ubsalved  b;  inqs.,  i  ZiS. 

tortured  in  Venice,  ii.  273. 

armed,  abuse  of,  i,  382;  iL  370,  274- 
Fanduu^  papal  orator,  imprisoned,  ii.  C57. 
Farignano,  f^ndscan  {■eneral,  iii.  171,  172. 
Fastolf,  Sir  Jolin,  iii.  347. 
Fasts  ot  the  Catlini'l,  i.  97. 

of  Templars,  iii.  276. 
Fatalism  taught  by  Albsrt  of  Halberstadt, 
Ii,  392. 

the  heresy  in  astrology,  iii.  439. 
Fauns,  iii.  384. 
Fantorehip,  punisliment  of,  i.  321, 461. 

relapse  in,  i.  G47. 

advocates  guilty  of,  i.  444. 
Faydits,!.  180,  206;  ii.  252. 
Fazio  1^  Doneratieo  aurreudera  Fiei  dt  Cor- 

bario,  iii.  151. 
Fazio  degli  tlbertj  on  Virgin  Mary,  iiL  B98, 
Feuat  of  the  Coaeeptioii,  iii  696,  598,  69B, 

600,  601. 
Fees  for  marriage  and  funerals,  i.  28. 
Felipe  of  Majorca,  iii.  81. 
Folii  V.  elected  by  0.  of  Baale,  ii.  533. 

orders  Inq.  at  Bernez,  Ii.  2KG. 

his  abdication,  ii.  D41. 
Felix  de  Guzman,  i,  248. 
Felix  of  Urgel,  Uia  heresy,  i.  217. 
Fenouillides,  confiscation  of,  i'u  111. 
Ferdinand  1  (Emp.),  swears  to  support  the 

Compaotata,  ii.  560. 
Ferdinand  IV.  (Arogon)  ur"cs  Hush's  bum 


'ng. 


.469. 


ijth        I  <l     f 


Ferdinand  V.  (Arago  ) 
Aragon,  ii.  179 
confirms  diploma    f  F  ud  U       288 
fails  to  introduce  I  q       ti  pi  89 

tlireatena  a  gene    1  oo  n   I  23 

favors  Lullism,  iii  687 
Fernando  III,  {CaslJI  }  p       hes  1   reti       i 

182. 
Feraando  IV.  (Castile)  1  is  d    1    g      1th  th 

Templars,  iii.  316, 
Fernando  de  Cordob       It      f     A  t   1      t, 

iii.  527. 
Ferrand  of  Majorca,  G       sec  ff   ed  to 

Ferrara,  Cathari  hi,  i,  117  19 

case  of  Armann    P  1  po       240 

Clement  V.'ssei  f       194 

0,  of,  1438,  ii,  544 

Ferrer,  inq.,  his  venge  Alb        1 

investigates  mass  lA   g              3 

exc.  Raymond  VII  41 

examines  prison  f  M    t.S'^         4 

Ferrer,  S. Vicente, con  W  id              159 

prosecuted  by  Eym  hi   176 

his  Alpine  niisai  2fi8  2  4 

defends  Flagelia  t  384 


Ferrer,  S.  Vicente,  prophesies  Antichrist,  iii, 

87. 
Ferri,  Noel,  iii,  533. 

FecriK,  Miguel,  burns  Wiokliffitea,  ii.  179. 
Felichism  of  mediaii'al  religion,  i,  47. 
Feudal  oath  roquli'ed  of  inqs.,  i.  851. 
Feyjoo,  Fr.,  on  Raimoud  Lully,  iii.  578. 
Kcino,  MarsUio,  liie  belief  in  Savonarola,  iii. 


211. 

Figurines  in  Greece,  i 
in  Rome,  iii.  391 


671. 


J  in  1279,  iiL  434. 


USD  of,  i.  51 ;  iii.  453,455,458,467,468. 

denied  by  University  of  Paris,  iii.  464. 

Filippo  Bonaccoreo  puiilies  Sermione,  ii.  235. 

Filippo  of  Fermo,  legate  to  Hungary,  ii.  298. 

lllippo  Neri,  St.,  his  opinion  of  Savonarola, 

ill  236. 
Filippo  of  Ravenna  leads  crusade  against 

EzBilin,  ii.  227. 
Filippo,  Bp,  of  Sidon,  il  665. 
Filius  Major  and  Minor,  i,  93. 
Fines  as  penance,  i.  460,411. 
inqs.  not  to  levy,  i.  831. 
inqs.  allowed  to  lory,  i.  332. 
abuses  oF,  i.  477. 
ruler  obliged  to  exact,  i.  338. 
bp.  not  to  share  in,  i.  369. 
used  for  expenses  of  Inq.,  I  625, 
talien  by  the  Stale  in  Venice,  ii.  S52. 
Finns,  magic  among,  ilL  403. 
Tiore,  Order  of,  founded,  iii.  JO,  14. 
by  Cathari,  i.  97. 
1         Ills  Manichieism,  L  tOO. 
ppear  in  1259,  i.  272. 
f       1349,  ii,  881. 
d  as  heretics,  ii.  383. 
1     ecuUon,  ii.  386,  895,  406. 
1      1  ped  heresy,  ii.  406. 
Fl  g  II  pe  ance  of,  i.  464. 

■"  "  ISO  of,  1. 236. 

of  Tanchelm,  i.  64. 
.  110, 112, 


fl..ca 


LG21. 


t 


h  *i 


ii,  lie. 


n  1373,  ii 
C''h    iin,i.  117. 
1  >fat      I  q. rejected,!, 3 
1  I   resy  In  1227,  i. 

pt.  1     s  against  here 
I  q  f      d  did,  1.326. 
t      bl 

76 
d   t     t      of  houses,  i.  432. 

Ii  s  in,  i.  606,  510,  624. 

mb  Z7l  m  nt  by  inqa.,  i,  611, 
m  f  Giovanni  Schio,ii.  203. 

t     mph    f  Peter  Martyr,  il.  209,  212, 
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Florence,  Ia«a  restricting  the  Inq.,  il  aSO. 
the  Black  Deat!i  iii,  ii.  379. 
alarni  of  Tectiaries,  iii.  Tl, 
laws  against  the  Fradcelii,  iii,  IGI. 
Michele  Berti  burned,  iii,  165. 
lYaticelli persecuted ial42i,ii. 283;  ii 

17B. 
Capistrano's  reception  in,  iii.  119. 
SaTonaroU'a  career,  iii.  211. 
reaction  after  SaFoiiaroiit,  iii.  235. 
torture  of  Templars,  liL  318. 
C.  of,  1439,  on  tile  Divine  Vision,  iii,  69: 
on  Iramaonlate  Conception,  iii.  etX 
riorent,  Abp.  of  Aries,  iii.  25. 
Fioreot  of  Holland,  bis  crusade  ngaiiist  Stei! 

ingers,iii,I87. 
Florent,  Bp.  of  ntreolit,  ii.  360. 
Florio,  Fri,  esoites  trouble  in  Parma,  ii.  231 
FluEBe  Sajo,  battle  of,  ii.  296. 
Fcetus  used  in  divination,  iii.  398. 
Fois,  heresy  in,  L 138. 

ravaged  bj  inqa.,  ii.  BB. 
Count  of,  claims  riglit  to  bum  heretics 
i.53a 
persecuted  by  Inq.,  ii.  B2. 
Folquet  of  Uarseilles,  I  134. 
Forbearance,  pajments  for,  i.  4S0. 
Forli,  ila  quarrel  with  Martin  IV,,  iii.  193. 
Foi^ery  of  papal  letters,  i,  I  fl. 
justiciable  by  Inq.,  iii.  193. 
of  inquisitorial  letlera,  i.  442. 
Formosus  (Pope)  condemned  after  dealli,  i. 

2SI. 
Formulas  of  devotion,  magic  character  of,  i. 

Forteacue,  Sir  John,  on  inquisitorial  process, 

1  429,  561. 
Forty-five  articles  of  WicltlilT,  the,  ii.  446,  482. 
Foulques  de  Keuillv,  i.  130,  244. 
Foulques,  Bp.  of  Toulouse,  i.  134, 179, 201. 

he  Euds  Dominic,  i.  250,  251,  252. 

acts  aa  inq.,  i.  3ie. 
Foalquea  de  S.  Georges,  his  powers  restricted, 
ii.  6S. 

he  eitea  opponents  of  Inq.,  ii.  76. 

accusations  a;;aiD3t  him,  ii.  77. 

his  removal,  ii.  79. 

tomb  erected  to  him,  ii.  108. 
France,  heresy  of  £^on  de  I'l^toile,  i.  66. 

southern,  characteristics  of,  i.  66. 

heresies  In,  L  GS. 

rise  of  Waldenaes,  u  76. 

Cathariui,i.  109, 111,117. 

Cotereaui,  i.  125. 

hereayinNivernois,  i.  180. 

condition  of  Languedoc,  i.  133. 

Innocent  III.'s  efforts  at  persecution,  i. 
136, 

the  Albigensian  crusades,  i.  147. 

legislation  on  hereay,  i,  221. 

orQelty  of  criminal  law,  i,  235. 

Foulques  de  Neuillv,  i,  244. 

Poor  Catholics,  i.  247. 
III.— 44 


C.  of  Itoims,  1287,  agdust  the  Mendi- 
divided  between  Doramioana  and  Fran- 


legislation  against  heresy,  i.  328. 
indepondenoe  ol  episcopate,  L  382. 
Buhjcctioii  of  Staia,  i.  S40. 
introduction  of  torture,  i.  423. 
congscation,  i.  503,  004,  BIS. 
expenses  of  Inq,,  i.  B26, 58 1. 
Jewish  books  condanined,  i.  BBS. 
heretics  dtiven  to  Langacdoc,  ii.  BI. 
career  of  Inq.  in,  ii.  113. 
Waldenses  in,  ii.  US, 

the  Blaclt  Death,  ii.  370, 


Jews  and  lepers  massacred,  ii.  S80. 

Flagellants  suppressed,  ii.  882. 

Marguerite  la  PoroCo,  II.  676. 

Begliarda  In  Iiansres,ii.  518. 

Juacliitism  in  tlio  south,  iii.  If,  it. 

Spiritual  Franciscans,  iii.  42. 

condition  of  Cliurch  in  1423,  ilL  S9. 

Fraticelli,  iii,  168. 

atrito  between.  Conventuals  and  Obser- 
vantincs,  iii.  173, 

overthrow  of  the  Temple,  iii.  227. 

case  of  Jean  Petit,  iii.  334. 

case  of  Joan  of  Arc,  iii.  338. 

legislatiun  on  aoroery,  iii.  427,  644, 

secular    juriadictioft    OTOr    sorcery,  iii. 
46a 

case  of  Gillos  de  Itais,  iii.  464. 

CISC  of  Guill.  EJclino,  iii.  512,  515,  536. 

the  Vandois  of  Arraa,  iii.  519. 

Averrhoistic  errors,  iii.  B6I. 

the  Immaculate  Conception,  iii.  609. 
PraBCCSCO  dal  BoiT^o  San  Sepoloro,  iii  H3. 
Francesco,  Bp.of  Cameriiio,  favors  the  Fra- 
ticelli, ill.  1 -W. 
Francesco  Ciiioggia  suppresses  nature-wor- 
ship,  ii.  SOI. 

Francesco  di  Paola,  St.,  regards  Savonarola 

as  a  saint,  iii.  236. 
Francesco  da  Piatoia  burned,  iiL  160. 
Francesco  deila  Poglia,  iii.  218, 221. 

oaco  of  Venice  tried  for  liereay,  iii.  140. 
Fraiichc  Comtd, Inq.  in,  ii.  ISO. 
Waldenses  in,  iL  147, 149. 
Francis  t.,  bia  conoordaC  with  Leo  X.,  ii.  134. 
Francis,  St.,  of  As^^  i.  2BS. 

Ills  adoration  of  poverty,  i,  264. 
hia  veneration  for  priests,  i,  279, 
releases  his  followers  from  purgatory,  1, 

293. 
predicts  the  demoralization  of  the  Order, 

hia  niiaaionary  labors,  i.  297. 
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Francis,  St.,  procareB  Portiunculii  indulgence, 
i.  41 ;  iij.  246. 

iiis  approach  to  UnDicliEeiBm,  i.  100. 

liis  favor  for  Elias,  iJi.  3. 

bis  ilefiance  of  demona,  iii.  S32. 
FraQciBCan  habit,  its  use  bj  the  dying,  i.  293. 
FrBnciscan  heroic  in  1226,  ilL  3. 
Ftanciscan  inqa.,  their  tenn  ol  office,  i,  346. 

in  Bohemia,  ii.  428, 130. 

the;  bum  OllTists,  iii.  "IS. 
Franeiscna  Order,  its  origin  and  growth,  i. 
267, 268. 

founded  on  poverty,  i.  266 ;  iii.  2. 
Franciscan  Bule  divinely  revealed,  i.  2G9  ;  iii, 
3,30. 

equal  to  the  Gospel,  iii.  28. 29. 

not  to  be  commented  on,  iii.  31. 

relaxation  of,  iii.  5,  34,  60. 
Franciscan  property,  proprietorship  in  Holy 


ia  Venice,  [i.  274;  ill. 

647. 
Franciscan  statute  against  sorcery,  iii.  452. 
Franciaoac  tercitorj  in  France,  il  119, 138. 

in  Ilaly,  ii.  221,  33S. 
Franciscans  at  first  persecuted  as  heretics,  i 

their  care  of  tliu  siok,  i.  261. 
banished  by  Fredei'io  IL,  i.  275. 
cause   the  death  of  Honoiius  IV.,   i 

290. 
their  losses  in  the  Black  Death,  I.  292. 
their deraorolizatioii,!.  294;  iii.  170, 178. 
their  misdonary  labors,  i.  297. 
as  inqs.,  i.  301. 
their  quarrels  with  Dominicans,  i.  802; 

ii.  76,  171,  217,  209,  SOO;  iiL  164, 

699,  801. 
subject  to  Inq.,  i.  362, 
they  assume  defence  of  Gastel  Fabri,  ii. 

their  antagonism  to  Inq.,  ii.  76,  86 ;  iii. 

98. 
queation  as  to  the  blood  of  Christ,  ii.  171. 
llidr  labors  in  Boenia,  ii.  295-S13,  316. 
they  persecute  heretics  ui  Gcrmanv,  ii. 

834,  849. 
their  labors  with  the  nuasltos,  il.  665, 


annulled  by  John  SSIL,  Iii.  132. 
heresy  of  the  Spirit  of  Dlrertj,  iiL  12B, 
their  breach  with  Juhn  XXII.,  iii.  132, 

182. 
their  alliance  vith  Louis  of  Bavaria,  iii. 

137,  158. 
they  maintdn  the  poverty  of  Christ,  iii. 

143,  148. 
their  sympathy  with  Fradceili,  ill  IBS, 

their  Nominalism,  iii.  666 


aftenvards  aasert  it,  ill  699. 
(see  also  Conventuals,  Spirituals,  Frati- 
cellij  Observanlinua,  Mendicants.) 
Fraufois  Aimerio  denounces  the  Inq.,  ii.  02. 
Francois  Sanche,  his  imprisonment,  iii.  71. 
Fi^nltfort,  diet  of,  1234,  ii.  843. 
diet  of,  ill  1454,  ii.  552. 
Eeichatag  of,  in  1338,  iii.  165. 
Franquet  d' Arras,  iii.  866. 
Franz  von  Lautem,  iii.  133. 
Franz  von  Sickingen  supports  Bouchlin,  ii 

42S. 
Fratieelll,  the,  iii.  81,  129. 

their  development  in  Italy,  iii.  168. 

their  popes,  ill.  1S4,  175. 

their   refuge  in  Napks  and  SIcilv,  i). 

248,249;  iii.  168,  1B5. 
their  relics  Avorshipped  in  Siciiv,  ii.  284 ; 

iii.  166. 
active  persecuUon  in  35th  cent.,  ii.  283 ; 
iii.  176. 
FValres  de  paupers  vifa,  iii.  72,  75,  169. 
Fredegonda  bums  sorceresses,  iii.  410. 
Frederic  I.  (Emp,),  his  treatment  of  Amald 


ofB 


i,74. 


duty  of  persecution,  i,  224. 

bis  indifference  to  persecutjon,  i  SIC, 
Frederic  II.  (Emp.),  on  obduracy  of  Cathari, 
i.  105. 

decrees  burning  for  heresy,  i.  221, 

admits  his  duty  to  persecute,  i.  225. 

Iiifl  policy  as  to  persecution,  i.  233 ;  ii. 
197,  216. 

his  cruelty,  i.  285. 

his  troubles   with  the   Mendicants,   i. 
276. 

tries  secular  Inq,,  i.  825. 

his  rules  for  suspects,  i.  403,  454. 

admits  evidence  of  heretics,  i,  434. 

orders  houses  destroyed,  i.  481. 

orders  converts  imprisoned,  i.  484. 

inflicts  disabilities  on  descendants,    i. 
498. 

orders  death  for  relapse,  i.  543. 

assumes  Lombards  to  be  lieretics,  ii.  194. 

conquers  Lomltardy,  ii.  206. 

his  forged  Sicilian  diploma,  Ii,  287. 

supports  inqs.  in  Germany,  ii.  333. 

subjects  episcopal  cities  to  their  bish- 
ops, iL  33  8. 

welcomes  Elias,  iii.  6. 

his  praise  of  the  Stedingera,  ill  135, 

crusades  against  him,  iii.  189. 

conflrms  grants  of  Countess  Matilda,  iii. 

190. 
espels  the  Templars,  iii.  244. 

his  belief  in  astrology,  iii.  431. 

the  Three  Impostors,  iii,  660. 
spreads  Avcrrhoism,  iii.  561. 
consequencea  of  his  death,  ii.  213. 
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Fredeiic  II.  (Emp.),  Ins  legislation  on  heresy, 
i.  820. 
embodied  in  public  law,  i.  227. 
ordered  entered  in  all  local  statutes, 

L339;  H.  214,  221. 
introduced  in  Froyence,  ii.  148. 
refused  by  mmini,  ii.  198. 
introdQced  in  Brescia,  ii,  199. 
rejected  by  Venice,  ii.  250, 262. 
suspended  in  Tuscany,  ii.  218. 
Frederic  III.  (Emp.),  Iiis  attempt  on  Bolie. 
mia,  ii.  B40. 
intercedes  for  Boheraia,  ii.  668. 
imprisons  Andreas  of  Kraiu,  iii.  223. 
Frederic  of  Naples,   eonSrms   Waldensinn 

privileges,  ii.  368. 
Frederic  of  Trinacria,  acknowledged  by  Bon- 
iface VIII.,  ii.  246. 
hij  rclaUons  witli  Amaldo  de  Vilajiovo, 


54,  57. 


112. 


I,  110, 


■s  the  Templars,  iii.  306. 
on  clerical  corruption,  iii.  631. 
Frederic  III.  (Seily),  supports  tlie  Inq.,  i. 

531 ;  iL  285. 
Frederic  of  Alvensleben,  Iii.  S24. 
Frederic  o*  Austria,  Lis  disputed  election, 
iii.  135. 
refuses  ,iid  of  Satan,  iii.  465, 
Frederic  oC  Blankenlielm,  Bp.  of  Strassburg, 

iii.  205. 
Frederic,  Bp.  of  Eatlsbon,  ii.  484, 
Frederic  of  Salm,  the  Templar,  iii,  303. 
Free  Companies,  origin  of,  i.  12S. 
Frequency  of  burning,  i.  549. 
FreysBiniftreB,  Wsldensea  of,  persecuted, 


e  o(,  i.  3 


147,  1 


137,  1 


emigration  from,  ii.  268. 
Friends  of  God,  ii.  352. 
Frisia,  no  la,ws  on  sorcery,  iii.  433. 
Frisians,  th^r  troubles  with  their  bps.,  1! 


Froissart,  his  a 


il  of  demon  Orton,  i 


Fuero  Juago,  laws  on  soreerj  it 
its  authority  in  lith  cent., 
Puero  Real,  lans  on  heresy  in, 
Piilcrand,  Bp,  of  Toulouse,  i,  V, 
Fiinfkirchon,  concubinarj  pries 


GABRIELE  DE  BARCELONA,  ii.  283. 
Oabrjete,  pope  of  FmticGlli,  ill,  1 64. 
Gaerbald  of  Li^ge  on  sorcery,  iii.  413. 
Gage,  Thomas,  debates  on  tlie  Immaculate 

Conception,  iii.  809. 
Gatfkr,  iii.  404. 
Gftleazzo  Visoonti,  condemned   for  heresy, 

iii.  201. 
Gall  of  Kcuburg,  inq.  in  rrngiie,  ii,  431, 


Gallicsn  Church,  ila  privileges,  ii.  134. 
Galio,  Kero,  his  conversion,  ii,  223, 
Gatosna,  Antnuio,  case  of,  ii.  256. 
Qali-an  the  Waldenaan,  ii.  1. 
Garbngnate,  Franecsco,  iii.  96,  198. 
Garbagnate,  lUirano  di,  burned,  iii.  101, 
Garii;h,  Picro,  tlie  Son  of  Qod,  iii.  166. 
Garments,  male,  worn  by  Joan  of  Arc, 

362,  368,  371. 
Garric,  Beraanl,  t.  881. 
Garric,  Guillcm,  hi 

617;  ii.  59,  70,  i 
Giiscony,  pi'eva.lence  of  heresy  in,  i,  118, 
Gaston  tie  Bfiam,  i,  165,  171. 
Gastono  of  Milan,  revives  episcopal  Inq.,  L 

35i). 
Gaudini,  Templar  Qr,  Master,  iii.  240. 
Gauls,  their  lustful  spirits,  iii,  383. 
Gatiticr  de  llontbron,  his  memory  attacked, 

i.  73. 
Gavamie,  Tomphir  relics  at,  ill.  32S. 
Gazzari,  i.  116. 

"  ■   iius  I.  on  eic.  of  the  Dead,  i,  230, 
Gemistus  Plethon,  iii.  639. 
Geneva,  contest  over  Inq.  in,  ii.  138. 

witciies  burned  in,  iii.  649. 
Genoa,  buU  Ad  extirpatida  forced  upon,  i, 
888. 


Gentile  of  Spolcto,  iii.  171. 

Geolfroi  d'Ablis  appointed  inq.,  ii,  81. 

relieves  Carcassonne,  ii,  70. 

disnbiea  viguier  of  Albi,  i.  380. 

attacks  Pcquignv,  ii.  83,  85. 

his  services  to  I^hillppo  IV,,  !i.  87. 

his  defence,  ii.  02,  93. 

deprived  of  coutrolof  prisons,  i.  493. 

hia  deiar  in  sentenran^  ii.  64,  !)G. 
.      liis  activity  in  1308-9,  il.  104,  106. 

tomb  erccKitl  to  him,  ii.  108. 
GeofErai  de  Chambonnot,  iii,  293,  297, 
Geoffroi  do  Chamey,  iii,  273,  325. 
GeolTrai  de  Pfironne,  1.  13. 
GcofCroi  dc  Saint-AdhSmar,  iii.  238, 
George  Podicbrad,  hia  mission  to  Louis  XI,, 
ii.  621. 

captures  Ml  Tabor,  ii.  536,  540. 

supremo  in  Bohemia,  ii.  040. 

liis  t?oactionary  concessions,  ii.  B40. 

summoned  by  Capistrano,  iL  540,  661, 

condemned  as  heretic,  ii.  668. 

his  vassals  released  from  Rllcgiancc,  iL 

469. 
protects  Gregory  of  Heimburg,  ii.  418. 
hia  reverses  and  death,  ii.  559. 
George,  Bp.  of   PasBau,  his   humanity,  ii. 

517. 
Gerald  of  Ahbovillo  attacks  tlie  Mendicants, 

i.  287, 
Gerald  de  Blumnc,  iL  S% 
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his  troubles  with  tlio  Diviue  Tisioa,  iii. 
6D3,  S9B. 
Gerhard  the  Catharan  of  Oxford,  i.  J06, 
Gfiraud,  Bishop  of  Albi,  ii.  68,  95. 
G^raud  de  Motte  burned,  i.  201. 
G6raad  de  Puy-Qermer,  caao  of,  i.  522. 
Oerbald,  case  of,  i.  36. 
Qerbert  of  Aurillao — see  Silveslec  II. 
Gerhard,  Conrad  of  Marburg's  assistant,  ii. 


a  John  of  Wesel,  i 


J,  Ml. 
Gerhard  tou  Elteii  t 

421. 
Gerhardt  I.  of  Bremen   supported  by  the 

Stedingers,  iii.  1B4. 
Gechardt  II.  of  Bremen  atlaclia  tha  Slcdin- 

gera,  iii,  184. 
Germain  I'Auxerrois,  St.,  iii.  495. 
Oermain  Frevier,  case  of,  ill.  1B2. 
Gemanicns  Csesar,  his  death,  iii,  890. 
Germany,  Cathiri  in,  i,  110,  112. 

the  Sccipturea  in  Metz  and  Tr&vea,  i. 
131. 

legislation  on  heresy,  i.  221,  820. 

cruelly  of  criminal  law,  1.  235. 

Flageltants  in  1260,  i,  272. 

Dominican  Inq.  in,  i.  301. 

independence  of  epUeopate,  i.  332. 

episcopal  Inq.  in,  i.  360. 

age  oE  nitnesaes,  i.  436. 

confiscation,  i,  SOS,  007, 

expenses  of  Inq.,  i.  530. 

career  of  Inq.,  ii,  316. 

papal  demands  for  tithes,  ii.  432. 

corruption  of  Ciiurch,  ii,  C>27, 

Card.  Casarini's  description,  ii.  031. 

invasion  of  Hussite  ideas,  ii.  532. 

complaint  of  suppression  of  Baailian 
canons,  ii,  056. 

Louis  of  Bavaria  and  the  papacy,  iii.  130. 

Franciscan  favor  towards  Louis,  iii.  lOS. 

absolution  imposed  by  Ciement  VI.,  iii. 
157, 

eeiecl  of  Great  Schism,  iii.  200, 207. 

fate  of  Templars,  iii.  302, 324. 

legislation  on  sorcery,  iii,  433. 

cenaotship  of  books,  iiL  612, 614. 

its  condition  invites  the  Reformation, 
iii.  648. 
Getoeh  of  Reiehersperg  on  military  prelates, 
L  11. 

on  concubinarj  priests,  L  63, 
Geronimo  d'AscoU — see  Nicholas  IV. 
Geraon,  John,  his  hostility  to  the  Mendicants, 


condemns  John  of  Rysbroelc,  ii.  I 
condemns  Flagellants,  Ii,  384. 
defends  Boguines,  ii.  410. 


Gersoi),  John,  on  use  of  cup  by  Jaity,  ii.  47*1 
ids  list  of  Husa's  errors,  ii.  431. 
ills  raneot  against  Jerome  of  Prague,  ii, 

490,  498,  001. 
on  case  of  Jean  Petit,  iii.  S36.  t 

on  Joan  ot  Arc,  iii.  352, 
his  assertion  of  sorcecy,  iii,  460. 
on  Averchoism,  iii.  066. 
condemns  the  Art  of  Luily,  iii.  B83. 
on  papal  almony,  iii.  629. 
S'vais  of  Tilbury,  hia  adventure  with  a 
Catharan,  L  111. 
Ghent,  BeguinagB  of,  ii.  3B3, 413. 

immorality  in,  iii,  C42. 
Gherardo,  legate,  attacks  Bosnian  Cathaii, 

ii.  303. 
Gherardo  da  BorgoSan  Donnino,iiL  IB,  32, 

24. 
Gherardo  of  Florence,  case  of,  i,  40B,  523. 
Glierardo  of  Montorte,  i.  i04, 109, 
Gtiibeliines,  their  protection  of  heresy,  it 
192,  197,  209. 
defeated  lu  Florence,  il.  212. 
persecuted  by  Inq.,  ii.  236 ;  iii.  201. 
Giacomo  dclia  Marca,  ii.  171. 

preaebea  on  tlie  blood  of  Christ,  ii.  173. 
bis  labors  in  Bosnia,  ii.  SOS. 
crushes  Hungarian  Hussites,  ii.  642. 
preaches  crusade  against  Turks,  ii.  555. 
liis  account  of  Fraticelli,  iii.  164. 
threatens  Siitus  IV.,  iii.  174. 
suppresses  Fraticelli,  iiL  176. 
Giacomo  of  Turin  endeavors  to  suppress  Wal- 

denses,  ii.  19S. 
Giacopo  delta  Chiusa  attempts  to  murder  Bai- 

nerio,  ii,  215. 
Qiacopo,  Bp.  of  Fermo,  favors  the  Fraticelli, 

iii,  159. 
Giacopo  of  pBlestrina,  his  efforts  in  Bosnia, 

ii.  294. 
Giacopo  di  San  Oemlgnano,  iii.  S2. 
Giacopo  di  Voragine  on  Peter  Martyr,  ii.  316. 
Gieremla  the  hereslarch  recants,  ii.  234. 
Gilbert  of  Gerobloars  on  condition  of  the 

Church,  i.  S9,  03, 
Giles  Cantor,  ii.  408. 

Gilio,  disdpie  of  St.  Francis,  i.  264 ;  iii.  4, 2S. 
Giiles  Flameng,  ill,  523, 530. 
GiiieadeSill£,iii.479,43S. 
Giiles,  Abp.  of  Bourgcs,  impoverished   by 

Clement  V,,  i.  17. 
GlHea,  Abp.  of  Narbonne,  condemns  Olivists, 


Giordano  da  Kivalto  on  absence  of  heresy,  ii. 

276. 
Giorgio  di  Casalo,  !nq,,  persecutes  witches, 

iii,  0i6. 
Oiovacchino  di  Fiore — see  Joachim, 
Giovanni  Borelll — see  John  of  Parma. 
Giovanni  di  Borgo,  inq.,  persecutes  Fraticelli, 
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Giotairai,  Abp.  of  Pisa, 

iii.  307,318. 
GLoTaniii  of  Eagusa,  liia 


mnde  perpetual  iuq.  of  Lombardj,  ii. 
206. 

rcconcilea  Vicenaa,  ii.  2S4. 
Ginird  of  Grammon*,  his  woridliness,  i.  39. 
Girling,  Marj  Ann,  lier  sect,  iii.  102. 
Girls,  age  of  reaponslbllitv,  i.-eoSt  *'  "■   , 
CHrooa,  C.  of,  in  1197,  on  'Woidenaes,  i.  81, 
Gironde,  Oliviste  bnrned,  iii.  77. 
Qlulitta  of  Florence,  L  115. 
Glagolitio  writing  allowed  in  Bosnia,  iu  297. 
Glarioaam  eccleiuim,  bull,  iii.  7S. 
GloQceater,  Duchess  of,  penanced  for  sorcery, 

iii.  467. 
Glutto,  Fri,  tlio  Apostle,  iii.  106, 
God  the  first  inq„  406. 
Qodefroi  de  Paris  on  Iho  Templars,  iii.  327. 
Godfrey  of  Bouilloa  ravages  Abbey  of  S. 

Tron,  i.  10. 
Godin  the  Amaucian  burned,  ii.  321. 
Goetic  magic,  iii.  389. 
GofEredo,  logate,  his  laws  on  heresj  iu  Milan, 

intervenes  in  Bergamo,  il,  201. 
Gogoati,  Thomas,  inq.  of  Vienna,  il  418. 
Gokatd,the,iii.613. 
GoDEalvo  de  Balboa  suppresses  Olifi's  irrit- 

reforms  tlie  Franciscans,  ill.  53. 

enforces  the  bull  MHiH,  iii  61. 
Gonsalvo  de  CordoTa  protects  Naples  from 

Inq.,  ii.  288. 
Goslar,  test  of  Cathari  at,  i.  09. 

Gathati  hanged  in  1052,  i.  110. 
Gost,  or  Cathatan  visitor,  ii.  S06. 
Gottliebeii,  Huss  and  John  XXII.  i  mprisoncd 

in,  11479, 480. 
Gottschalc,  his  heresy,  i.  217. 
Gonrdon,  usurers  of,  penanced,  i.  S5S. 

heretics  in,  ii.  31. 
Grabon,  Matthew,  at  Constance,  ii.  409. 
Grace,  time  of,  i.  371. 

its  GfB.cacy,  ii.  16. 
Gradenigo,  Piero,  his  ducal  oatli,  ii,  2K2. 

rebuffs  the  Inq.,  ii.  253. 
Grado,  patriarchate  of,  ii.  273. 
Gr<^li3,  lavs  on  sorcery  !d,  iii.  422. 
Granimont,  priory  of,  its  foanding,  l  S3. 

impoverished  by  Clement  V.,  i.  17. 
Gran,  synods  of,  1460,  1480,  il.  B43. 
Granada,  Alonso  de  Mella  put  to  death,  iii. 

169. 
Granaries  and  cellars  forbidden  to  Francis- 


Grand  Jury,  origin  of,  i.  311. 
GraCian  on  dutj'  of  persecution,  i.  224. 
Great  Schism,  its  influence  on  persecution, 

mutual  charges  of  heresy,  iii.  204,  208. 

quarrels  over,  in  Germany,  iii.  205,207. 
Greece,  Inq.  in,  i.  355. 

ciiaracter  of  its  mythology,  iii.  388. 

nia|;tc  in,  iii.  389. 
Gi'eck  Clinrcli,  its  relations  irith  ICome,  iii. 

Greek  Empire,  sorcery  tmdor,  iii.  398. 
Greek  services  prnbililted  in  Venice,  ii.  274. 
Greeks,  tbdi-  treatment  by  the  Ijitins,  iii. 

619. 
Greenland,  Moravian  jnissions  in,  ii.  567. 
Gregory  I.  enforces  monastic  poverty,  i.  S7. 

ou  sufferings  of  ttie  damned,  i,  240. 

Ins  dcmonoli^',  ill  381. 

his  tolerance  of  pagan  obserraneea,  iii. 

Gregory  VII,,  his  war  on  simony,  i.  7. 

decides  the  case  of  Gcrbald,  i.  36. 

on  masses  of  concubluary  priests,  i.  63. 

reproves  belief  in  sorcery,  iii  417. 

accTised  ol  necromancy,  iii.  410. 
Gregory  IX  on  sacraments  in  polluted  hands. 


restores  Provence  to  Eavmond  VII.,  i. 

206. 
reforms  the  Poor  Catholics,  i.  348. 
favors  the  Mcndieanls,  i.  278,  274,  279. 
reproves  the  Dominicans,  i.  294. 
removes  Ellas,  l  296 ;  iii.  6. 
first  appoinlmenla  of  inqs.,  i.  300. 
tries  legaljno  Inq.,  i,  317. 
his  laws  of  1231,  i.  324. 

sent   throughout  Europe,  ii.  IfiS, 
200,208,  831. 
appoints  inqs.  in  Florence  and  Eome,  i. 

320,  327. 
founds  the  Inq.,  i.  338. 
on  advantages  of  time  of  grace,  i.  373. 
orders  converts  imprisoned,  i.  484. 
mitigates  confiscation,  i.  &09, 517. 
on  expenses  of  Inq.,  i.  G2G. 
duty  of  Church  to  shed  blooil,  i.  636. 
orders  imprisonment  for  relapse,  i.  644, 
condemns  Jewish  books,  i.  654. 
facilitates  degradation  of  clerks,  ii.  3. 
complahis  of  neglect  of  University  of 

Tolouso,  ii.  B. 
stJmuIatcs  Raymond  VII.,  il  IB,  20,  23. 
suspends  Inq,  in  Languedoo,  ii.  24. 
bis  dealings  with  Robert  le  Bugre,  ii. 

114, 115. 
founds  Inq.  of  Aragon,  il.  163, 166. 
summons  Fi'cderic  II,  to  crusade,  iv  J94. 
Bummons  (he  Lombards   to   suppress 
heresy,  ii.  199. 
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Gregory  IX.  attocks  heresy  in  Home,  ii.  200. 
atlaoks  heresy  iu  Piacenia,  ii.  202. 
his  dealiDgs  nith  Giovuuni  Schjo,  ii,  203, 

seeks  to  Introduce  Inq.  in  Lombanlj, 

ii.  200. 
nttaolis  heretics  of  Titerbo,  ii.  209, 210. 
Attacks  Ezzelin  da  Romano,  ii,  224, 226. 
persecutes  Waldensea  of  Pieilmont,  ii. 

261. 
Btimiilates  Conrad  of  Marburg,  ii.  329, 

commissions  Dominicans  in  German)', 

orders  ci'usade  against  Lnclferans,  ii. 
336,  . 

stiiDutates  German  bps.,  ii,  388. 

his  nratb  at  murder  of  Cojimd  of  Mar- 
burg, ii.  342. 

furors  the  Beguinca,  ii.  SSS, 

suf^icsta  evasion  of  Franciscan  poverty. 


t  llie  Steding 


reconciles  the  Stedingers,  lil.  188. 
his  political  crusades,  iii.  ISO, 
scolds  the  Hospitallers,  hi.  245. 
accuses  Frederic  II.  about  Three  Impos- 
tors, ill  660. 
his  dealings  with  Greek  Cliurcb,  iii,  617, 
Big. 
Gregory  X.  rerises  episcopal 


anile  the  Military  Orders,  I 


245. 


Gregory  SI.  orders  Inq.  in  Palestine,  i,  356. 
annuls  restriction  on  familiars,  1, 883. 
orders  Inq.  in  Portugal,  i.  680;  ii.  188. 
provides  foi'  expenses  of  Inq,,  i.  631, 
pardons  Bidou  de  Fuj-Gullletn,  ii,  131, 
his  active  persecution  of  Waldenses,  ii. 

orders  Ramon  de  Tarraga  punished,  ii. 


prohibits  worship  of  Fraticelli  relies,  ii. 


warned  by  the  Friends  of  God,  ii.  S 
introduces  Inq,  in  Germany,  ii,  388, 
confirms  confiscation  of  Beguinagc 


Gregory  XL  investigates  tbo  Beghiirds,  ii. 
*304. 
demands  tithes  iu  Germany,  ii.  431. 
condemns  Milics  of  Kremsier,  ii.  436. 
orders  prosecnWon  of  WicWiff,  H.  442. 
represses  Fraticelli  missions,  iii,  1ST. 
prosecutes  Amddo  Muntaner,  iii.  139. 
tries  Bernabo  Visconti,  iii.  203. 
confirms  jurisdiction  of  Inq.  over  sor- 
cery, iii.  454. 
his  condemnalioD  of  Lully,  iii,  GS4,  tiS6, 

censorship  of  Inq.,  iii.  312. 

dealings  with  Greek  Church,  iiL  620. 

threatened  by  St.  Bir^tta,  iii.  634. 
Gregory  XIT,  aids  Sigismund   to   conquer 
Bosnia,  ii.  306. 

dealings  witli  Greek  Church,  iii.  flSO. 
Gr^ory  XIII.  investigates  Lully,  iii.  587. 
Gregory  XV.  forbids  discnsslon  on  Immacn- 

lal«  Concep^on,  iii,  60^. 
Gregorv,  founder  of  Bohemian  Brethren,  il. 

568.' 
Gregoiy  of  Fano  on  deatti-penalty,  i.  228, 
Gcegory  of  Heimberg,  ii.  417, 558. 
Gregory  of  Tours  on  sacred  medicine,  iii. 

410. 
Grillot,  Jean,  denies  Immaculate  Conception, 

iii.  602. 
GHmoldo,  Inq.  of  Florence,  i.  C23. 
Grlmerio  of  Piaoenza,  iii.  ise. 
Grimoald  of  Benevento,iii.415, 
Gi'istau.Abbey  of,  false  siuuta  in,  iii.  422. 
Groot,  Gerard,  ii.  860. 

condemns  astrology,  iii.  444. 

persecutes  soi'cery,  iii.  469. 
Grosseteste,  Robert,  denounces  tiie  venality 
of  Rome,  i,  17,64. 

asks  for  friars,  i.  279, 

his  grand  inquest,  i.  812. 
Gunlvez,  Cristobal,  his  dismissal,  ii.  180. 
Guardia  Piemontese,  ii.  248. 
Guardianship,  confiacatJon  of,  i.  619. 
Guelderiand,  peasant  rising  in,  i,  280. 
Guglielma  of  Milan,  iii.  90. 
Guglielmites,  iii.  91. 

their  fate,  iii.  100. 

tlie  Visconti  aocused  as,  iii.  197. 
Gui  ot  Auvorgno  uudortnkes  crusade,  i.  143, 

155. 
Gui  H.  of  Cambrai   spares  Marguerite  la 

Porele,  iL  123. 
Qui  Caprier,  bribery  of,  ii,  70. 
Gui  de  Cobardon  persecutes  Waldeases,  ii, 

148. 
Gui  Dftupldn,  iii.  273. 
Gui  Foueoix— see  Clement  IV, 
Guy  de  Levis  accused  of  heresy,  ii.  72. 
Qui  de  Montfort,  i.  180, 182, 198, 198,  200. 
Gui,  papal  legate  to  Languedoe,  i.  ISG. 
Gui  of  Reims  burns  heretics  in  1204,  i.  307. 
GqI  of  Vaux-Cernay,  L  169, 168. 
Guibertof  Nogent  on  ligatures,  iii.  418, 
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Guldo  Maltraverso  condemns  Arraanno  Pon- 
gilupo,  ii.  211. 
claims  Ferrari  for  the  Churcli,  iii.  194. 
GqIiIo  of  Milan  purcluaes  absolution,  i.  41. 
Quldoda  SeslOjinq,  ol  Milan,  ii.  218. 
Giiido  da  Tusis,  Lis  tribimul,  ii.  242. 
Guidone  da  Cocclienato,  inq.,  ii.  23T ;  iii.  66, 

Guillabert  of  Caetrea,  i.  198 ;  ii.  34. 
Guillelma  Tournifere,  ease  of,  it  108. 
Guillaume  d'Anvergne,  Bp,  of  Fans,  od  plu- 
ralities, i.  26. 

condemns  EchoiasUo  errors,  iii.  SSI. 

on  the  Divine  Vision,  iii.  690. 
Guillaume  de  Beaujeu,  death  of,  iii.  246. 
Guillaume  le  Berger  replaces  Joan  of  Arc,  iii. 


,3  Waldenscs, 


877. 
Guillaume  des  Bordes 

ii.  152. 
Guillaume  de  Cobardon,  ii.  56. 
Guillaume  the  Goidsmilh,  ii.  320, 322. 
Guillaume  de  Mori  jree,  ii.  80,  84. 
Guillaume  de  Paris  supports  Foulqucs  de  S. 
Georges,  ii.  70. 
condemns  Marguerite  la  Porete,  ii.  I2S, 

678. 
orders  s^ure  of  Templars,  iii.  260. 
his  trials  of  the  Templars,  iii.  202. 
Gaillaame  de  Flaiaian,  iii.  281, 282, 284, 290. 
Ooillaume  de  Villara  and  the  Inq.,  ii.  130. 
Goillem  Amaud,  inq,,  acta  under  tegntine 
authority,  i.  830. 
appointed  inq.,  ii,  8. 
hia  activity,  ii.  10,  21. 
driven  from  Toulouse,  ii.  17. 
exa.  Toulouse,  IL  19. 

exc  magistrates  of  Toulouse,  ii.  34,  669. 
prosecutes  the  de  Kiort,  ii,  28. 
his  murder,  ii.  36. 
Goillem  Amaud,  Bp,  of  Carcassonne,  i.  366. 
Guillem  Autier,  ii.  106. 
Guillem  Calrerie,  case  of,  i,  420,  424, 420 ;  ii. 


Guillem  Falquet,  his  v 
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Guiilem  Fransa,  trial  of,  ii.  iOO. 
Gulllera  Giraud,  Olivist  antipopc,  iii.  80, 
Giullem  Jean,  his  treachery  and  murder,  ii 

106. 
OuiUein  du  Mas-Saintes-Puelles,  ii.  37, 
Guillem  de  Montanagout,  ii.  2. 
Guillem  of  Narbonne  acta  as  inq.,  i.  334. 
Guillem  Pa°&«,Catharan  mis^onary,  1L6I. 
Guillem  Pelisson,  ti.  8,  17, 16. 
Guillem  Kerre,  defends  the  Inq.,  ii.  87. 
on  exdnction  of  Catharisni,  ii.  104. 
Guillem  RafS  burned  as  an  Apostle,  iii.  123. 
Gnillera  de  S,  Sdne  on  impeding  the  Inq.,  11 


63. 


his  I 


il  of  a  pardon 


Guillem  Salavert,  case  of,  i.  419,128;  ii,  95, 

678. 
Guillem  Sicr6de,  case  of.  i.  409. 
Guillem  de  Solier,  i.  310, 436. 
Guiltem  de  Tudela,  lils  poem,  1. 1 S7,  IS8. 
Qnillermo  of  Valencia  threatened  by  Jayme 

ir.,iii.  68. 
Guillot  of  Picardy  attacks  the  Mendicants,  i. 

287, 
Quilt,  assumption  of,  t.402. 

entailing  confiscation,  i.  607. 
Guion  do  Creasoncasart,  ii,  123, 
Oniraud  d'AutcriTe,  case  of,  i.  409. 
Guiraud  de  Kiort,  ii.  13,29. 
Gniraud  Vnlctfo  deposed  by  Clement  V.,  iii. 

61. 
OiilaiMiigeiiaca  lege.  KOrcorv  in,  iii.  4S2, 
Gumiel,  Abbey  of,  i.  248. 
Gyrovagi,  i.  37. 


HAEOSDE,  Dame,  iii.  494, 
Hcerelieia  indiiius,  i.  02. 
Ilageu,  Matthew,  burned  at  Berlin,  ii.  4in. 
Ilainanlt,  Lollards  in,  ii.  306. 
Hair,  shoit,  worn  by  Joan  of  Arc,  iii.  3fl2, 

368. 
Ilaito  II.  (Armenia),  i.  298 ;  iii.  35. 
Hnko  Hnkonaan,  hia  laws  on  sorccrv,  iii.  432, 
Halberstadt,  lip.,  cue  Burchard  III.  of  Uag- 

deburg,  iii.  802. 
Ilnles,  Alexander,  on  Franciscan   poverty, 

iii.  7. 
Hallo,  Wuldcnsianism  ii],  ii.347. 
IlamlBi/jnir,  iii.  406. 

IXamnier-Pargatal  oti  Templar  idols,  iii.  261. 
Ilnns  of  Kiklanshanscn,  ii.  418, 
Ilarald  Harfaager,  iii.  408. 
Eartmann  of  Kiburg  persecutes  heretics,  ii. 


IlartH'ig  of  Bremen,  his  trouble  with  tiie 

Stedingers,  iii.  183. 
Karuspex,  laws  against,  iii.  397. 
Jlavomann,  liis  estimate  ot  the  Tonjplars,  iii. 

250. 
Ilnymo  of  Fcvcrshnm,  iii.  3,  7. 
Head,  idol,  of  the  Templars,  ill.  263, 270. 
Ileartb-Cax  granted  to  Innocent  III,,  i.  161, 

165. 
Ilebrow  magicians,  iii.  SS8. 

witches,  iii.  890, 498. 
Ucidclhcrg,  reform  of  Frnncigcans  in,  iii.  172. 

vitchcs  burned  in,  1440,  iii.  636. 
Heinz  von  UilUenheini,  ii.  84S. 
UGistcrbncii,  Abbey  of,  its  bcnuficcDDC,  i.  35. 
Hclinand  of  Ri^ms,  i.  S. 
Hcmnienrodc,  Abbey  of,  its  beneficenoc,  1. 3S. 
Ilemmerlin,  Felix,  assiiils  the  ISeguincs,  ii. 

111. 

Ilcndnk  of  Brabant  leads  crusade 
Stedingers,  iii.  187. 
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Ileiiiician  heresy  of  opposing  the  papflcy,  iii. 

182. 
Henricians,  lieresy  of,  i.  12, 
nenrj  III.  (Emp.)  hangs  Calbari,  i.  110. 
Henry  V.  (Emp.),  his  relatioca  with  Pasehnl 

IL,  iii.  ISl. 
Henry  VI.,  liia  lawa  on  heresy,  i.  319,  481, 
602. 
assists  Count  Snyn,  ii.  340. 
on  crus^e  against  heretics,  IL  SIX,  313. 
Henry  VII.  (Emp.)  oq  confiscation,  i.  320. 
Henry  I.  (Franoe),  hia  sale  of  bishopries,  i.  8. 
Henry  IV.  (France),  his  death  predicted,  iii. 


121. 
Henry  HI.  (Eng.),  assists  Eaytnond,  i.  191. 

abandons  Raymond,  i.  196. 

stops  Grosseleato's  inquest,  i.  813. 
Henry  IV.  (Eng.)  persecutes  Lollards,  i.  352. 

tries  to  suppress  sorcery,  iii.  481'. 
Henry  V.  (Eng.),  persecutes  Lollards,  i.  353. 
Henry  VI.  (Eng.),  liis  expedition  to  Fntie, 
Iii.  S53. 

his  letters  on  Joan  of  Arc,  iii,  3'14. 
Henry  VIII.,  his  legislation  on  heresy,  i.  363. 
Henry  de  Agro,  Inq.  of  Germany,  11.  S8B. 
Henry  of  Albano  on  the  Church,  i.  63. 
Henry  of  Cambrai  and  his  chapter,  iii,  447. 
Henry  da  Ceva,  IIL  63,  81,  14*. 
Henry  do  Chamay,  complains  of    ,  , 

procures  confirmation  of  privileges, 


351. 


i,  130. 


hia  BBsemblios  of  experts,  1.  389. 

discovers  false  witness,  1. 441. 

orders  destruction  of  houses,  i.  483. 

prosecutes  the  dead,  i.  623. 

his  sentences  on  Gathari,  li.  lOS. 

his  activity,  ii.  134. 

hia  pBrseeuUon  of  Waldensea,  ii.  151. 

he  buroa  Olivisls,  Hi.  77,  82,  653. 
Henry  of  Claicvaux  assails  Cathari,  i.  120, 

124. 
Henry  of  Coblcntz,  his  complaint  at  Basle, 

Henry,  Abp.  of  Cologne,  his  quarrels  with 

Henry  of  Fiatigen,  his  career,  i.  277. 

Henry  of  Funfkirchen,  li.  543. 

Henry  of  Ghent  on  popular  sovereignty,  iii. 


1B9. 


of  Basle, 


Henry  of  Hesse  con- 
ii.  405. 

on  corruption  of  the  Church,  iii,  638. 
Henry  of  lastenboolt,  ii.  457,  459. 
Henry  of  Lausanne,  i.  69. 
Henry  of  Olmiitz  persecutes  Waldenaos,  il. 

400. 
Henry  Minneke,  his  casi,  i.  316. 
Henry  Raspe  persecutes  heretics,  il.  343. 


Henry,  Bp.  of  Eatisbon,  Buppresses  heresy, 

iii.  89. 
Heuiy  of  Reims  persecutes  Cathari, !,  112. 
Henry  of  Veliringen,  i.  308 ;  ii.  316. 
Henry  von  Virnenburg  (Cologne),  prosecutes 
MaSlerEckart^i.  3ei;ii,  359. 
persecutes  Beghards,  ii.  867,  378. 
Heresy,  i.  67. 

popular,!.  60;  ill.  550. 

its  technical  character,  iii.  644. 

caused  by  clerical  corruption,  1.  61,  85 ; 

ii.  403,  631. 
sesual  llcenae  attfibnted  to,  i  86,  101 ; 
ii.  335,  357,  408,  474;  iii.  97,  127, 
169. 


trials,  difficulties  of,  1.  307. 
proved  by  alender  testimony,  i.  437. 
jurisdiction  over  it,  t.  437,  462, 495. 
it  entails  confiscation,  i.  BOB. 
created  by  tlie  Church,  i,  641. 
protection  of,  inLanguedoc.  ii,  6. 
its  political  relations  in  Italv,  ii.  19 
323, 

mutual 

204,  208. 
papular  sensitiveness  to,  ill  692. 
evils  of  lis  suppression,  iii.  636. 
Heresy  of  not  paying  tithes,  1.  26 ;  iii.  186. 
antisaccrdotal,  i.  64, 
of  the  Waldenses,  i.  79 ;  li.  150. 
of  tho  Cathari,  i.  93. 
of  toleration,  i.  224. 
of  usury,  i.  369. 
of  enduring  eic,  i,  404 ;  ii.  123. 
of  Boniface  VIIL,  ii.  97, 

of  the  Lnclferans,  ii.  336. 

of  the  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit,  li. 

of  the  FlagcUanls,  il.  384. 
of  tho  Winkelers,  ii.  400. 
of  the  Men  of  Intolilgenee,  ii.  406, 
of  the  Brethren  of  the  Oroas,  ii,  407. 
ol  Hans  of  Niklaushansen,  IL  418. 
of  John  of  Woecl,  ii.  430. 
of  the  WicltliffileB,  li.  440. 
of  commanion  in  tioth  elements,  ii.  472. 
of  John  Huss,  ii.  481. 
of  the  Hussites,  ii.  619. 
of  the  Bohemian  Brethren,  li.  661. 
of  the  JoachiCes,  iii.  21. 
of  the  Spiritual  Franeiaeans,  iii.  62. 
of  the  OUvists,  iii.  78. 
of  the  QnglielmiteB,  iii,  90. 
of  the  Apostolic  Bretiiren-,  Hi.  120. 
of  the  Spirit  of  liberty,  iii.  124, 
of  the  poverty  of  Christ,  ill.  134. 
of  disobedience,   i,   339;  iii.  181,  189, 
193,  616,  617. 
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Heresy  of  the  Tisconti,  iii.  198,  200. 

atlribatGd  to  Tempers,  iii.  26(1. 

of  sorcery,  iii,  436,  449,  460. 

or  denial  of  witcherafc,  iii,  465. 

of  the  Echoolmen,  iii.  561. 

of  denying  the  Divine  Vision,  iii.  BSB. 

o(  Immaculate  Cooceptioo,  iii.  600. 

respectJDg  the  Virgin,  iii.  603. 

of  luartyi'dDm  for  Iminnuulate  Concep- 
tion, iii.  610. 

of  dmony,  iii.  C25. 
HereticudoD,  i.  94. 
Heretiea,  faith  not  to  be  kept  with,  L  IM, 


228; 


468. 


their  burial  forbidden,  i.  2S2, 

coni[>B9Eian  for  them  a  sin,  i.  240. 

eridence  of,  <.  316,  821,  484  430. 

to  be  captured  and  despoiled,  i.  322. 

punishment  of  intercourse  ivith,  ii.  3 
Herman  of  Byswick,  ii.  423 ;  iii.  666. 
Hermann  of  Miiiden  OD  papal  dispensat 


Herodias,  iii.  494. 

Herzegovina  defended  by  theCatliari,  ii.  S 
Heyden,  John,  a  sorcerer,  iii.  469. 
Hildebert  of  Le  Mans  on  the  papal  curia. 


Hincmar  condemns  Gottsohale,  i.  217. 
Hindu  elements  in  German  mj-aticism,  ii.  8 

wilflhes,  iii.  493. 
Hippoiytiis  of  Porto  on  frauds  of 

iii.  423. 
Holda,  iii.  494. 

Holland,  peasant  rising  in,  i.  280. 
Holy  Ghost,  iiicacnalioc  of,  ii!.  91. 
Holy  Land  less  important  than  papal  inter- 
ests, liL  189,  193. 
causes  of  its  misfortanes,  iii.  246. 
Holy  See — see  Papacy. 
Holywood,  John — see  Sacrobosco. 
Homidde  forbidden  by  Waldensca,  i.  80;  iL 
150. 
by  Cathaii,  i.  99. 
by  Bohemian  Breticen,  il.  562. 
Ifoaaiiii!,  bull,  iii.  647. 

Hoiiorius^Emp,),  his  laws  on  sorcery,  iii.  898. 

Honorius  in.  grants  Portiuneula  indulgence, 

i.  41 ;  iii.  246. 

denounces  clerical  corruption,  i.  33,129. 

hlsacdoninLangnedoc,!.  186,186,187, 

190. 191,  198. 
his  efforts  to  obtain  prebends,  i.  Ififi. 
draws  up  and  confirms  coronation  edict 

of  Frederic  D.,  i.  188,  823.    , 
favors  the  Dominicoils,  i,  254,  279. 
condemns  Henry  MioneUe,  i.  315;  ii. 


Honorias  III.  appoints  inijs.,  ii.  108, 
his  ciforU  iJi  liosnio,  ii.  292. 
asserts  JoBChiin's  orthodoxy,  iii.  14. 
degrades  Muuoi:  of  Santiago,  iiL  429. 

Honoiius  IV.  rejects  appeal  of  Carcaseomic, 


Parma  to  submit,  it.  238. 
case  of  Armanno  Pongllupo,  iL  241. 
relates  persecution  in  Tuacany,  ii.  242. 
condemns  Apostolic  Brolhi'en,  iiL  107. 
lijs  death,  i.  290. 
Honorius  of  Autun  on  priestly  supcriolity, 

duty  of  persecution,  L  224. 
jsiicSB  of  defonec,  i.  460. 
Horses,  divination  by,  iii.  403. 
Hospitallers,  tlii^r  or);anization,  iii.  239. 
theii:  demoralimtion,  iii,  246. 

qtiest  of  Hhoiics,  iii.  248. 
h      the  Oi'dcr,  iiL  2CI. 
to    d  in  1301,  iiL  278. 
ta     T  mplar  property,  iii.  SOS,  323, 
SSO,  831,  888. 

f  Templars  paid  by  them,  iii. 
8  5,  824,  831,  332. 
T  mplars,  ii 


Ho   , 


481; 


■^  0  pow 


,  103. 


T  of  the, 


,  49. 


i.  115. 


Hradisch,  Martin  Loqnis  burned  at,  ii.  619. 

Hriuithursar,  iii.  401,401. 

Hrvoje  Vnkciu  of  Btranio,  il  S04,  306. 

Hugo  of  Salm,  tlio  Templar,  iii.  303. 

Hugolin  dc  Poli^ac,  frauds  of,  i.  492. 

Hugueiiin  do  UiJIea,  iii.  637. 

Uuguea  of  Anxcrro  cxtci'minatcs  heresy,  i. 

Huguea  the  blacksmith,  ii.  l.sa. 
Hugucs  de  Bigno,  favors  Juacliitisni,  iii.  IS. 
Huguea  GeroliI,  of  Cahors,  Ids  fate,  i,  667. 
Huguea  le  Koir,  his  iniiuiKiwriul  poivers,  ii. 


Hugnes  do  Faycn  founds  the  Tcmplan 


ill. 


Hugues  dcPoraud,  iiL  247, 248,  274, 290, 326. 
Human  sacrifloes  in  magic,  iii.  390,  398,  898. 

in  alchemy,  iiL  474. 
Humanism,  its  iufiut^icc  in  Italy,  iii.  EGG. 
Humanists,  bitterness  towards  DominicaQS, 

ii.  423. 
Humbert  do  Bcaujeii  commands  in  Languo- 

doc,  i.  200. 
Humbert  of  Vlennoifl  persecutes  Waldenscs, 


the  Tartar  invasion,  ii.  296. 
contumacy  of  Ladl^as  IV.,  ii.  298. 
crusades  against  Bosnia,  ii.  304. 
conquest  of  Bosnia  from  the  Turks,  K, 

314. 
Fiagiillants  in,  ii.  393, 
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persecution  of  Buasit^s,  i!.  542,  Q44, 

cleiical  concubinage,  ii.  B4S. 

papal  eollections  in,  iii.  69. 

Greek  Church  in,  iiL  Oil. 
HuTmecic  persecutes  Catholics,  i.  SIC. 
Huns,  descended  from  demons,  iii.  385. 
Hunyady,  John,  liis  interventiott  in  Bosuiii, 
ii.  311,  312. 

his  victory  at  Belgmde,  ii.  653. 
Husbands,  betrayal  of,  by  wives,  L  432. 

required  to  denounce  wives,  i.  432. 
Huss,  John,  precursors  of,  ii.  436. 


hi9  obliga 


4SS. 


0  Wieklitf,  ii.  4*8. 


necessity  oE  liia  arrest,  i!.  460. 

]i!s  trial,  ii.  469. 

his  unpardonable  doctrines,  ii.  481. 

admits  that  heresy  is  punishable,  i.  G40. 

efforts  to  obtain  hU  abjuration,  ii.  486. 

hiaexocution,  i.  CB^;  ii.  493. 

venerated  as  a  martyr,  ii.  494,  607,  609. 
Hussites,  the,  ii.  D06. 

their  relations  with  Waldenses,  ii.  I5T. 

their  safe-oonduclB  to  Basle,  ii.  466. 
Hussitism  in  Germany,  ii.  410,  412,  414. 

coalesces  with  Waldensiaaism,  il.  416. 

in  Danublan  provinces,  ii.  C4S,  644, 645, 
549. 

in  Hungary,  ii.  525,  612. 

in  Fohinc!,  ii.  496,  525,  644,  649,  651. 
Hyadntb,  St,  of  Hungaiy,  ii.  293. 
Hypothecations  bj  heretics  invaliJ,  (.  624. 


IBAS  of  Edessa,  case  of,  i.  280. 
Ibn  Roschd,  iii.  668. 
Iceland,  laws  on  sorcery,  iii.  422,  432, 
Idaeius  proseoulea  Priscillian,  i,  218. 
Idol,  tiie,  of  the  Templars,  i!i.  £63, 270. 
J^lait,  pacification  of,  ii.  63S. 
^aorance  no  defence,  i.  460. 
lUuminisni  of  S.  Bonaventura,  iii.  20. 

ot  the  German  mystics,  IL  862,  364,  385. 

of  the  Oi'tiibenaes,  ii.  367. 
ninsions  of  sorcery,  iii.  407. 

of  the  Sabbat,  iii.  493. 
Image  -  wnrship  condemned  by  Mathiils  of 
Janow,  ii.  487. 

by  Wickliffilea,  ii,  440. 
Immaculate  Conception,  the,  iii.  696. 

Order  of  the,  iii.  607. 
Immortality,  denial  of,  iii.  530,  660,  562,  664, 

666,  669,  672,  574,  676. 
Immunity  of  crusaders,  i.  148. 


Immunity  of  ecclesiastics,  i.  2,  32 ;  iii.  62B. 

of  familiars,  i.  381, 

of  monks  withdrawn  in  heresy,  i.  314. 
Impeccability,  heresy  of,  ii.  320,  322. 

of  Ortlibenaes,  ii.  856. 

in  German  mystitdsm,  ii.  364. 

in  the  Spirit  of  Liberty,  iiL  124, 
Impedingthelnq.,  i.  349,  S81;  11.63,74. 

by  disbelieving  witchcraft,  iii.  506. 
Imperial  laws  against  magic,  iii.  392. 
Impostors,  the  Three,  iii,  560, 
Imprecatory  masses,  iii.  447, 
Imprisonment  for  herciiy,  1.  220,  484. 

harsh,  as  torture,  L  420. 

frequency  of,  1.  4S5, 494. 

commutation  of,  i.  496. 

in  Huss's  case,  ii.  479. 

detenUro,  1.  420,  488. 
Incantation,  the  mass  used  as,  I  50. 

powers  of,  iii.  391. 

Chrietian,  iii.400. 
Incarceration — see  Imprisonment. 
Incarnations  of  Christ,  ill  127, 166. 
lucest,  condonation  of,  i.  32. 
Incredulity,  popular,  as  to  witchcraft,  IL  633, 

640,  646. 
Incnbi,  iii,  8S3,  501,  542. 
Indelibility  of  priestly  character,  i.  4. 
Index,  Lully  placed  in  the,  iii.  687, 688. 
Indulgences,  theory  of,  i.  41. 

plenary,  i.  42. 

sale  of,  1. 43, 44. 

used  against  the  Church,  1. 184. 
for  inqs.,  1.  339. 
for  misdonary  work,  i.  297. 
rejected  by  Jean  Vitrier,  ii.  1S7. 
by  Waldenses,  ii.  IBO, 
by  Lather,  ii,42B. 
in  Prague  in  1393,  ii.  438. 
by  WicklifBtes,  ii.  440, 
by  Huas,  ii.  449. 
popular  realstance  to,  11. 450. 
issued  by  John  XXII.,  Iii.  67. 
given  Savonarola  on  the  scaffold,  iii,  234. 
abuse  of,  iii.  246, 

to  reward  the  use  of  torture,  iii.  300. 
for  persecuting  witches,  iii.  546. 
sellora  of,  ill.  621,  662. 
Industry,  influence  of  oonSscatlon  on,  L  524, 
Infantile  communion,  ii.  474,  612,  034, 
Infants  dedicated  to  Satan,  iii.  504. 
Infernal  deities  in  Latin  sorcery,  iii.  390. 
Infidelity  ot  the  Church  in  IBth  cent.,  iii.  566, 

577. 
Informality  of  early  procoilure,  il,  8. 
Influence  oE  Inq,,i.  667;  iii.  641, 
Ingelger  of  Anjou  recovers  the  relics  of  St. 

Martin,  L  48. 
Ingheramo  da  Macernta,  il.  198. 
Initiation  into  Order  of  Templars,  iii.  268, 272. 
Innocent  IL  claims  feudal  power  over  bene- 
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Innccentn.Oi 
i.63. 


;a  of  conouLLnaiT  priests 

13  Henry  of  Lausanne,  i,  '10. 
la  Ariiald  of  Brescia,  i.  T£. 
peraeoutes  Catliari,  i.  117. 
Innocent  111.  on  priestly  Buperioritj, !.  i. 
deprecates  simori;,  1.  T. 
hia  prosecutions  of  bps.,  i.  14, 
his  didntereatedness,  1. 18. 
punisiies  foi^ry  of  piipal  letters,  i.  13. 
claims  bonefieea  tor  his  friends,  i.  25. 
protects  Waldeinar  of  Slesnitli,  J.  38. 
opposes  Catiiarl  in  SlaTonk,  i.  107;  ii, 

291. 
suppresses  Catliaii  of  Vlterbo,  i,  116. 
proclaims  war  on  liorepy,  i.  128. 
explains  heresy  by  clerical  corruption,  i. 

120. 
forbids  Bible  to  laitv,  L  131. 
removes  exc.  of  Raymond  VI., !.  133. 
bis  dealings  with  Langnedoo,  i.  136-83. 
convokes  the  Coundl  of  I^t«ran,  i.  ISl, 
Ms  legisktion  on  heresy,  i.  230, 232,  32U 

431,  444,  602. 
faith  not  to  be  kept  with  heretics,  i.  2:.8 
makea  Foulques  de  Neuilly  preach  ti 

crusade,  I  246. 
approves  the  Poor  CatholicSj  i.  240. 
approves  Dominican  Order,  i.  2S2. 
approves  Franeiacan  Rule,  i.  2B7. 
forbids  use  of  ordeal,  1.  30fi ;  ii.  317. 
d^rndes  Bp.  of  Coire,  i.  403. 
heresy  in  Home,  ii.  1B2, 
threatens  llilan,  ii.  1S4. 
settles  troubles  at  Piaoenza,  ii.  106. 
condemns  Joachim's  Trinitarian  crro 

iij.  13. 
scolds  the  Templars,  iiL  243. 
denies  Immac^date  Conception,  iii.  693 
his  dealings  with  Greek  CJiuimIi,  ill,  017, 

619. 
lanocent  IV".,  his  election,  ii.  £6. 
his  use  of  pluralities,  i.  25,  26. 
on  immunity  of  crusaders,  i.  44,  US. 
restricts  the  Poor  Catholics,  i.  248. 
favors  the  Mendicants,  i.  27S,  282. 
his  bull  against  tbe  Mendicants,  i.  283. 
prayed  to  death  by  Dominicans,  i.  2S4. 
forces  the  adoption  of  persecuting  iaiva, 

subjects  Mendicants  to  Inq.,  i.  363, 

his  bull  ad  exlirpanda,  i.  337. 

his  legislafion  on  Inq,,  i.  301,  833,  385, 
844,  870,  38-1,  382, 421,  438,  4S2,  467, 
471,472,473,489,495,496,605,609, 
610, 546 ;  ii.  3, 40, 4B,  46, 94, 119, 120, 
168,167,168,221,288. 

on  cnse  of  Manfredo  dl  Seeto,  i.  461. 

restricts  use  of  interdict,  ii.  S. 

refuses  to  relieve  Dominicans  of  Inq,, 
ii.  39. 

ii.41. 


InBocent  IV  appoints  Giovnoni  Schio  per- 
petual inq.,  ii.  206, 
ordtrs  reraecution  in  Florence, ii.  211. 
utdi/cs  duitli  of  Frederic  11.,  ii.  213. 
canonizes  Peter  Martyr,  11. 210. 
ahtnatcs  Milan,  U.  219. 
orders  Gatta  dcstrorcil,  ii.  220. 
attacks  bracliu  da  Romano,  ii.  225,  S20. 
ur^s  inqs  to  activity,  il  238. 
seeks  to  introduce  Inq.  in  Venice,  ii.  250. 
transfers  Bosnia  to  Katocsa,  ii.  290. 
forbids  cruaades  against  Bosnia,  ii.  297. 
ordci's  persecution  in  Eohcmia,  ii.  427. 
relaxes  Francisean  rule  of  poverty,  iii.  S, 
orders  crusade  against  Frederic  IL,  iii. 
189. 


Innocent  V,  first  Dominican  pope,  i.  2B6. 
Innocent  VI,,  his  trouble  with  Venice,  ii.  273. 
demands  revision  of  Florcntino  statutes, 
■■  280 
rd  rs  ado  against  BoBTiia,  ii.  303. 
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I         Iiiq,  in  Gcrmnnv,  ii,  385. 
p    ss     Ilagellants,il393. 
I     izea  pursuit  of  Joirs,  i.  396. 
d         ds  0  hca  in  Gci'inany,  it  433, 
I  tes  Frnticelli  of  Crimea,  ill  167. 

b         Fra  colli  in  Avignon,  iii.  168. 
pe         tea  Gentile  of  Spoleto,  iii.  171. 

Bei-nnbo  Vlsconti,  iiL  20S. 
red  a.     1    Maftredi,  iii.  203. 
d    1    g   with  Greek  Church,  iiL  817. 
I     oc    t  VIIL  exempts  Franciscans  fram 
I  q       363;  iii,  17a. 

[      1  to  burn  licroUos,  u  639 ;  iii. 
fil7 
1  lean  Lidllicr.iL  143. 

orders  crusade  agahiBt  Waldcnses,  ii. 

159,  266. 
approves  of  the  Cocollects,  iii.  ISO. 
asserts  exiatcnco  of  Incubi,  iii.  884. 
Btimulatea  miteheraft,  iii.  640, 647. 
threatens  Giov.  Pico,  iii.  573. 
his  dcalingsivith  Greek  Church, iii.G21, 
he  Justilica  hnmorality,  iii.  644. 
Innocent  X.  luiiies  Begoiiies  with  Tertiarics, 

iL413, 
Innsbruck,  tvilchcs  of,  iii.  641, 
III  pace,  i.iBI. 

InquEista,  general  use  of,  I.  311. 
oEbiahop,=,  L31S. 
itinerant,  L  370, 
of  Bernard  dc  Caui,  Ii.  46, 
Inqiiiailia,  i.SlO. 
luquisitioi   '" '"'"  '  ""' 


p.ipal,  tentative  ci 
organiKcd,  i.  830. 
its  rclalions  witti  episcopate,  i. 
becomes  permanent,  i.  336, 
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oppo^tion  to,  i.  340. 

refasea  its  reoocds  to  bishops,  i,  S50. 

its  effectiTenesB,  i.  3G4,  see,  894. 

Beci'ec)'  of  its  proceedinga,  i.  STB,  380. 

appeals  from,  i.  450. 

its  penal  fundJona,  i.  4Ci9. 

its  relations  nitli  canfiscatioii,  i.  BOS. 

provision  (or  its  cxpenaea,  1.352,512,625. 

its  influence  on  the  Church,  i.  667. 

its  iaflaeuce  oa  secular  lav,  L  659. 

its  establishment  in  Toulouse,  ii.  8. 

its  introduction  in  France,  U,  113. 

its  introduction  in  Acagon,  ii.  166. 

its  absence  in  Oastik;,  ii.  ISO. 

its  fsJIure  in  Portugal,  ii.  189. 

its  development  in  Italy,  ii.  201. 

its  career  in  Ifaples,  iL  346, 284. 

its  introduction  in  Venice,  ii.  240,  'Z^Z. 

its  introduction  in  Bosnia,  ii.  299. 

its  commencement  in  Germany,  ii,  333. 

finally  established  in  Germany,  ii.  385, 

its  commencement  in  Bohemia,  ii.  428. 

its  employment  against  the  Hussites,  ii. 
506,  642,  64i!. 

use  of,  for  secular  ends,  ii.  220, 227, 2S0 ; 
ill.  149, 190, 2B9,  S6l. 

emi^yedto  cmsh  the  Templars,  iiL  239. 

employed  in  case  of  Joan  or  Arc,  iiL  357. 

forbidden  cognizance  of  sorcery,  iii.  484. 

□i^anizeB  pioaecutian  of  sorcery,  iii.  44S, 

its  jurisdiction  over  witchcraft,  ill.  511. 

i(  stimulates  nitchcraft,  iii.  538, 539,543. 

opposition  to  its  efforts  in  nitohcraft, 
iii.  644,  646. 

nnmber  of  its  vrituh  victims,  ill,  549. 

its  indifference  to  Averrhoism,  iii.  565. 

punishes  discussion  on  Immaculate  Coti- 
oepljon,  iii,  609. 

its  censorship  of  books,  iii.  G12. 

ivhat  it  did  not  effect,  iii.  61S. 

its  jurisdiction  over  pardoner?,  iii.  622. 

its  neglect  of  heresy  of  simony,  iii.  625. 

its  f  idlure  at  tba  Keformadon,  iii.  643. 
Inquisitor.genetal,  creation  of,  i.  397. 
Inquisit{>rial  exc,  power  of,L  500. 
Iac[ul^torial  process,  i.  310,  899. 

its  effectiveness,  ii.  334, 336. 

applied  to  witchcraft,  iii.  613. 

in  secular  courts,  L  402,  408,  660. 
Inquisitors,  secular,  L  311. 

papal,  their  appointment,  i.  32i). 


oEbi    . 
theirrelations  with  bps.,i,  834, 348,303, 

364. 
forbidden  to  levy  fines,  i.  8S1. 
allowed  to  levy  fines,  i.  838. 
their  arbitrary  powers,  L  843,  406,  440. 
their  control  over  tba  laws,  i.  322,  343. 
their  universal  jurisdiction,  i,  347. 


InciuiBitors,  tliej  obtain  hiaboprica,  i.  348. 

oath  required  of,  i.  361. 

minimum  age  requiate,  i.  374. 

their  ignorance,  i.  376, 3BS. 

they  sell  license  to  bear  anus,  i,  383. 

they  disregard  assembly  of  experts,  i.  39 1. 

they  act  as  confessors,  i.  399. 

allowed  to  use  torture,  i.  422. 

the  defence  intrusted  lo  them,  i.  447. 

presents  reoiared  by,  i.  481. 

their  extravagance,  i.  628. 

can  serve  as  executioners,  i.  537. 
InsabbaSati,  or  Waldensea,  i.  77. 
Insanity,  plea  of,  i.  449. 
lustitoris,  Henry,  iii.  640,  641. 
Intercourse  with  heretics  punishable,  ii.  31. 
Interdict,  abuses  of,  ii.  3. 

for  collection  of  debt,  ii.  278. 

effects  of,  upon  commerce,  ii.  281 ;  IiL 


InvIolabiUty  of  ecclesiasUca,  1. 33. 
Invocation  o!  demons — see  DemoDS. 

of  saints,  power  of,  i.  50. 
Ireland,  Observantlnos  introduced,  iii.  173. 

proceedings  against  Templars,  IiL  299, 
801. 

case  of  Alice  Kyteler,  i.  854 ;  Hi.  456. 
Irregalarity,  avoidance  of,  i.  534,  537,  552. 
laam  Colli,  case  of,  i.  420, 424 ;  ii.  88,  673. 
Isara  deVillemur,  his  poem,  ii.  11, 24,44,62. 
Isidor,St.,  on  duty  of  persecution,!,  218. 
Isle  des  Juifs,  de  Molay  burned  on,  iiL  325. 
Italy,  Amald  of  Brescia,  i.  72. 

rise  of  Waldenslanism  in,  i,  7G. 

Cathari  of  Monforle,  i.  109. 

Catbarism  in  12th  cent.,  1. 116. 

legislation  on  heresy,  i.  221. 

cruelty  of  criminal  law,  i.  235, 

Poor  Catholics  in  Milan,  i.  246. 

Flagellants  In  1269,  L  272. 

dividedbetweeaMendicantOrders,!.301. 

the  laws  of  Frederic  II.,  L  S21. 

persecution  in  Rome,  i.  324. 

Florence,  first  Inq.  in,  L  324. 

subservience  of  episcopate,  i.  832. 

control  of  bps.  over  moneys,  i.  336, 

bull  ad  fxlirpanda,  L  387. 

case  of  Capelto  di  Gliia,  i.  842. 
'  '  tions  on  bearing  arms,  i.  382. 
te  of  torture  in,  i.  421. 
n  by  Inq.,  i.  477. 

confiscation,  provisions  for,  i.  606. 

Florence,  s[ic!al  provisions  in  confisca- 
tion,] 526. 

expenses  of  Inq.,  I.  636. 

witches  of  Bresda,  i.  639  ;  iii.  646. 

career  of  Inq.  In,  il,  191. 

persistence  ot  Cathari,  Ii.  265. 

Venturino  da  Bergaino,  il.  880-. 

pilgrimage  of  Blanclii,  ii.  404. 
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Italy,  Flagellanta  io  1448,  ii.  409, 

Spiritual  Franciscans,  iii.  Si. 
tlieir  rebelliaD,  iii.  62. 

Guglielma  of  Milan,  iii.  90. 

ScgarellL  and  Dolcino,  iii.  103. 

developmeut  of  Fraticelli,  iii.  158. 

papal  policy  of  conquests,  [ii.  189. 

John5XIL'BactioniiiLombardy,iii.l37. 

Rienzo  and  tbe  Maff redi,  iii.  20S. 

Savonarola,  iii.  209. 

proceedings  against  Totnplats,  iii,  301. 

legislation  on  Boroer;,  iii.  4SI. 

astrology  ia,  iii.  440. 

witohcratt  in,  iii.  518,  546. 

humanism  in,  iii  566. 

moral  degradation,  iii.  643. 
ItliaciuB  prosecutes  Priscillian,  i.  21S,  315. 
Ives  Gilemma  burned  for  soroery,  iii.  465. 
Ivo  of  Clkartrea  on  persecution,  i.  224. 

on  condemnation  of  dead,  i.  231. 

on  Borcerj,  iii.  417. 
Izesliac  rite,  Mazdeau^ii.  472, 


JACOB   V,   HOCaSTKATEN   and  John 
Reuehlin,  ii.  424. 
Jacob  of  Soest  prosecutes  John  Malkair, 

207. 
Jacob  of  Wodnan,  ii.  B66. 
Jacobel  of  Mies  restores  cup  to  laity,  ii.  470. 
Jacobins,  founding  of  the,  L  266. 
Jaeobines  converted  by  Dominicans,  i.  297. 
Jacopo  da  Brescia,  iii.  668. 
Jaoopo  della  Cliiuaa,  case  of,  i.  394. 
Jacopone  da  Todi,  L  363  ;  iii.  41, 104,  fiG4. 
Jacquerie  of  Savoy  in  IS65,  ii,  260. 
Jacques  Autier,  ii.  106. 
Jacques  Bernard  persecutes  Waldenses,  ii. 

Jacques  de  More,  his  activity,  ii.  128. 
Jacques  de  Pollgnac,  bis  frauds,  i.  490,  521. 
Jacquette  of  Bedford  accused  of  sorcery,  ui. 

Jailers,  rules  for,  L  4!I2. 
Jamnid,  ii.  S66. 

Janevisio,  Bartolo,  Ills  lieresy,  IL  176. 
Jannes  and  Jambres,  iii.  S87. 
Jaquerius,  his  Flogdlian,  iii.  038. 

on  origin  of  Sabbat,  iii,  497. 

on  death-penalty,  iii,  610. 
Jarnsida,  punishment  of  sorcery  in,  iii.  433. 
Jajme  I.  (Aragon)  is  a  hostage  tiitb  de  Mont- 
fort,  i.  166, 177, 

aslia  f  or  Inq.,  IL  168. 

lavfs  against  heresy,  i,  319 ;  ii.  163. 

compMns  of  Bern,  de  Cans,  i.  sa4. 

changes  Inq.  in  Narbonne,  ii.  46. 

his  laws  on  Boreeiy,  iii.  430. 
Jayme  II.  (Aragon),  hia  relations  with  Ar- 
naldo  de  Tilanova,  iii.  62-56. 

proceeds  against  TempUra,  iiL  310,  811, 


Javine  II.  (Aragon),  founds  OrdcroE  Montesa, 

iii,  333. 
Jayme  I.  (Hajoroa)  arrests  Uio  Templars,  iii. 

314. 
Jayme,  Frav,  of  Minorca,  ii.  SB. 
Jean  d'Amant,  case  of,  iii.  452. 
Jean,  Bp.  of  Arras,  his  cardinalate,  ii.  135, 
Jean  d' Arsis,  his  zeal  in  confiscating,  i.  51S. 
Jean  d'Aum6ncs,  his  reception  in  Temple,  iiL 

276. 


Jean  dc  Bcaune  imprisons  Bernard  DelidcUK, 

reconciles  Aibi  and  Cordcs,  ii.  102. 

defends  bull  Qaortandam,  iii.  74. 

starts  the  qncMtion  of  tlio  poverty  of 
Christ,  iii.  130. 
Jean  aux  Bellusinalns  opposes  Waldo,  i.  78. 
Jeau  BeitiiLud,  Templar,  case  of,  iii.  296. 
Jean  dc  Bourgogne,  inq,  o(  Templars,  iii.  815, 


Jean  de  Ilret 


ain,  his  c: 


■B  condemned,  iiL 


Jean  V.  (Britaiiny),  and  Gillcs  de  Eais,  ill, 

469,  471,  477. 

■an  de  Connile,  Tcmpiar,  case  of,  iii.  388. 
Juan  Duprat,  Jii(|.  of  Carcassonne,  ii.  60, 108  ; 

iii.  76. 
Jean  de  Faiigou:!,  iL  93. 
Jean  Galaiido,  cruelty  of,  ii.  68. 
Jean  de  Gocelle,  his  errors,  i.  399. 
JeanGravcran,Inq,ofHouen,ii.l40;  iii.SeS. 
Jean  de  Jandiin  aids  Louis  of  Bavaria,  iii.  139. 
Jean  Langlois  rejects  tL'snsubst.'intiadon,  it. 

144. 


Joan  le  Maitre,  inq.,  tiios  Joan  of  Arc.  iii. 

363,  871,  873,  378. 
Jean  dc  Malostroit,  Bp.  of  Nantes,  iii.  477, 

478,  489. 
Jean  Martin  on  falsiRcation  of  records,  ii,  73. 
Jean  dc  Uaucoclnn  forced  to  take  oatli  of 

obedience,!.  886, 
Jean  dc  yotoyra  appointed  inq.,  ii.  21. 
Joan  dc  Pcnno  draws  appeal  for  Costel  Fabri, 

ii.74. 
Jean  do  Pcquigny  sent  to  I.angiiedoe,  ii.  77. 


Joan  Philibort,  case  of,  ii.  148. 
Jean  Kerre  Donat,  case  of,  ii.  7. 
Jean  dc  Poilly  on  confession  to  friars,  L 

200. 
itality  of  his  doctrine,  i.  991,  232,  298, 

294;  ii.  143, 
Jean  Prime,  his  persecution,  iii,  51, 
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3  olcvlia  of  Limoges, 


Jean  de  la  Kochetaillade,  iii.  86. 
Jean  Ricoles,  case  of,  ii,  83. 
Jean  Kt^er,  case  o',  iii,  84. 
JeandeS.Michel,  il.  18. 
Jean  de  S,  Pierre,  inq,,  i,  645  ;  ii.  45. 
Jena  Teisseire,  case  of,  i.  98 ;  ii,  9. 
Jean  de  Tourne,  exhumation  of,  iii.  295. 
Jean  de  Vacennes,  his  heresj,  1. 64. 
Jean  do  Tienne,  hia  inqalsitorial  poirors,  i. 
BIT. 

orders  itinerant  inquests,  L  370. 

sent  to  Montpeilier,  ii.  S3. 
Jean  Vidal,  case  of,  i.47B, 
Jean  Vigoureiii,  cruelly  of,  ii.  58. 
Jean  la  Vitte,  iii.  619,  520,  628. 
Jeanne  Daubenton  burned,  ii.  126. 
Jeanne  de  Toulouse,  i.  109,  202,  20J;   ii. 

56. 
Jeanne  de  ia  Tour,  case  of,  i.  487. 
Jerome,  St,  on  persecution,  i-  214. 

on  ascetic  insanitj,  i,  339. 
Jerome  of  Prague,  Ins  career,  ii.  496. 

bams  papal  bulls,  ii,  4fi0. 

persuades  Buss  to  go  to  Constance,  ii, 
4Be. 


431. 
Jesi,  FraticelU  pi 
Jesol,  a  refuge  for  heretica,  ii.  2T3, 
Jesuats,  Order  of,  ii.  274;  iii.  171. 
Jesuits,  thtir  mission  work,  ii.  567. 

support  Lull;,  liL  SS8. 

favor  Immacnlate  Conception,  iii. 
Jesus  Christ,  Order  of,  in  Portugal,  iii 
Jeivish  astrologers  burned  la  SpaiD,  ii 


otinq,. 


130. 


booiis,  condemnation  of,  i.  5G4. 
concerts,  iL  68,  178,  273, 
Jews,  their  condition  in  southern  France,  i. 

B7. 
their  admission  to  otiicc  a  crime,  i.  144. 
not  compelled  to  baptjam,  i.  242. 
apostate,  persecution  of,  i.  396;  ii,  123, 

287. 
extortions  of  Louis  IX.,  i.  615. 
to  pay  eipenaes  of  Inq.,  i.  B32. 
their  relations  with  Inq,,  iL  63,  93;  iii. 

449. 
protected  b;  Hugues  Aubriot,  ii.  1 SS, 
their  persecution  in  Nnples,  iL  284, 
persecution  in  Sicllj,  ii.  285,  286. 
banished  from  Siialy,  Ii.  288. 
their  plunder  by  Philippe  le  Bel,  iii. 

2B5, 
persecution  in  France  in  1321,  ii.  380. 
persecution  in  the  Black  Death,  ii,  379, 
peraeouted  by  Flagellants,  iL  382, 


Jews,  Reuelilin  protects  them,  ii,  424. 

burned  by  Capistrano  in  Breslau,  ii,  549. 
forced  conversion  of,  in  Spain,  ii.  187. 
magic  among  them,  iii.  387. 

!  the  Black  Death, 


Joachim  of  Flora,  i.  102  ;  ii,  197; 

his  prophecies,  I  285;  iiL  11, 

hii  er™c  as  to  the  Trinity,  iii.  18. 

his  three  eras,  iii.  16. 
Joachites  in  Provence,  iii.  17,  25, 
Joachitism  of  Amaldo  dc  Vilanova,  iii 

of  Ohvists,  iii,  44,  48,  66,  79. 

of  Guglielmitea,  iiL  91, 

of  Apostolic  Brethren,  ii!.  108,  10 

of  FmtioelH,  iii.  163. 

of  theLullists,  iii.  583. 
Joan  of  Arc,  iii. 


10. 


i.  340. 


popular  belief  in  her,  iii.  347. 
learned  discussions  over  her,  iii.  at 
captured  atCompifegue,  iii.  366. 
her  trial,  iii.  361. 

articles  proved  against  her,  iii,  36f 
she  abjures  and  is  reconciled,  iii.  3 
her  relapse  and  despair,  iii.  371. 

her  imitators,  iii.  376. 
lier  rehabilitaUon,  iii.  878. 
Joanna  L  (Naples)  supports  the  Inq,  iL 


J<Hio  III,  of  Portugal,  ii.  190, 
JohannistiE,  iii.  164, 

John  IX.  on  condemnation  of  the  dead,  i.  231. 
John  XXL,  his  hostility  to  the  Mendicants, 
i.  289. 

his  fate,  i.  390. 

his  leniency  to  Sermione,  ii.  236. 

favors  John  of  Parma,  iii.  26. 

condemns  Averrhoistio  errors,  iii.  663, 
John  XXII,,  his  election,  ii.  99. 

his  character,  i,  657 ;  ill.  66. 

his  sale  of  indulgences,  i.  44,  46. 

limits  inquisitorial  }urisdiction,  f.  347. 

case  of  Master  Eckart,  i.  861 ;  ii.  859. 

orders  tmnsfer  of  Pierre  Trcncavel,  1. 


367;  . 


,  662, 


n  abuses  of  familiars,  i,  383, 
orders  Talmud  bumed,  i.  666. 
promotes  Bernard  de  Castanet,  ii.  78, 
publishes  the  Clementines,  ii.  96. 
favors  the  Inq.,  ii.  103,  574. 
orders  Waldensea  of  Tuiin  suppressed, 

ii.  259. 
his  efforts  in  Bosnia,  ii.  299. 
protects  the  Beguinca,  ii.  372. 
perBeeutcs  Venturino  da  Bergamo,  ii. 
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John  SXn,  absolves  fi'om  oatlis  of  allegi- 
ance, ii.  469, 
condemns  Olivi'e  PoatU.  iii.  48. 
persecutes  Spirituals,  iii.  63,  69, 11, 12, 

84,  es. 

summons  all  Tertiaries,  iii.  11. 
denounced  as  antichrist,  iii,  19. 
laisea  the  question  oC  the  poverty  of 

Christ,  iii.  129, 
suspends  the  bull  .^tiit,  iii.  iSO, 
issues  ball  Ad  amditorem,  iii.  133. 
issues  bull  Cum  inler  notmuUo),  iii.  134, 
qnsrreU  nith  Louis  of  Bavaria,  ii.  377 ; 

iiL  135,  138,  154. 
condemns  MarsigUo  of  Fadaa,  iii.  140, 
proseoutea  believers  in  poverty  of  Ctirist, 

it  248,  S49 ;  iii.  143. 
siresta  Micheledu  Ccsena,  ilj.  147. 
burned  in  elSgy  by  Louis  of  Bavaria,  iii 

149. 
refuses  the  submission  of  Todi,  iii.  150 
liiatreatmentofPii;rdiCocbario,iii.I3I. 

BMSecuCos  German  Franciscans,  iii,  163, 
3  pcoceedinga  agwast  the  Visoontt,  iii. 
9e,  196,  100. 
hia  dealing  with  the  Templar  question, 

iii.  317,  S24,  SSI,  333, 
Btimulntes  belief  in  sorcery,  iii.  482. 
attempts  on  his  life  by  soi'cery,  ill  452, 

4SS. 
tabes  sorcery  fcota  Inq.,  iii,  453. 
his  heresy  on  the  Divine  Vision,  iii,  093, 
dealings  with  Greek  Church,  iii.  619, 
his  taxes  of  penilflnljary,  iii,  67,  826. 
John  XXIU.  Bubjecbj  iuqs.  to  provincials,  i. 
346, 
orders  Wickliff's  boolcs  eiainined,ii.  443. 
imprisons  Wenoeslas's  envoys,  ii.  446, 
orders  HussiUsm  suppressed,  ii.  447. 
issues  indulgences,  il  449. 
exc.  Huss,  il,  4S0. 
oouvokes  C.  of  Constance,  ii,  453. 
bis  policy  as  to  Husa,  il  460. 
his  rupture  with  the  C,  ii.  480. 
his  deposition  and  fate,  ii,  481, 483. 
on  case  of  Jean  Petit,  iii.  336, 
John,  K, of  Engl and,9upports  Itaymond,  i.l81. 
John,  K.  of  Frauoe,  moderates  monastic  pris- 


allowed 


in  both  elements,  ii. 


John  Avnoldi,  inq.,  threatened,  ii.  400. 
John  of  Baconthorpo  an.  Averrhoist,  iii,  564. 
John  tha  Baptist,  power  of  his  relics,  i.  4S. 
John  of  Bavai'ia  arrests  Jei^me  of  Prague, 

ii.  49S. 
John  of  Boland,  inq.,  ii.  393. 
John  of  Burgundy  aslta  for  the  Inq,,  i.  530; 

ii.  120,  147, 
John  of  Chlnm,  his  declaration  at  Constance, 


John  of  Chlum  accompanies  Huss,  ii.  457, 
400. 

protests  against  the  arrest,  il.  401,  462. 

his  sympathy  for  IIuss,  ii.  486,  490, 

his  submission,  ii.  50a. 
John  of  Constantinople  prosecutes  Jerome 
of  Prague,  ii.  502, 

inq.  to  try  Hussites,  ii.  607, 
Joiin  of  Damascus  denies  Immaculato  Con- 
ception, iii,  590. 
Joim  of  Drasic,  Bp.  of  Prague,  ii.  42S,  4S1. 
Jolm  of  Fatkcnberg,  iii.  337. 
Jolm  Gallus,  iaq.  in  Asia,  i,  SGS, 
John  of  Jenzcnstein,  of  Prague,  ii.  437. 
Joiin  of  Litomysl,  ii.  494,  S07,  508. 
Jolm  of  Luxemberg  tirgea  persecution,  ii,  420, 
John  IL  of  Uainz  persecutes  Bcguines,  ii. 

404. 
Jolm  of  Jlechlin,  hia  heresy,  ii.  377. 
Jolm  of  Uornvia  persecutes  licghards,  ii,  413. 
John  of  Nottingham  tried  for  sorcery,  iii.468. 
John  of  Oclio  persecutes  licresy,  ii.  435. 
John  of  Oldenburg  eiihjccCs  the  Btedingcra, 


John  of  Parma  elected  Fi'a 


n  goueral, 


promises  of  Alex.  IV.  to  liini,  i.  284. 

his  puritan  zeal,  iii.  9. 

favors  Joachitism,  iii.  18. 

the  EvorhiBtiiig  Gospel  ascribed  to  lihn, 

i.  280 ;  U.  22. 
ncensed  of  errors  and  deposed,  iii,  23, 
24,  23. 
Jolmof  Pima,  li.  481. 
Jolm  of  Ragusa  (Cai'd.)  reconciles  John  Mul- 

kaw,  iii,  207, 
John  of  RagiL'a  on  communion  in  both  ele- 
ments, ii,  473. 
It  Sii'na  and  ISaMc,  il.  029,  533. 
Jolm  of  Itutberg,  ii.  383, 
John  of  Hysbroolt,  ii.  360,  377. 
John  of  a  Augolo,  his  legation  to  Boliemla, 

ii.  040. 
Jolm  of  Salisbury  on  superiority  of  priest- 

>n  tyrannicide,  iii.  336. 

)n  power  of  ma^o,  iii.  418. 

Ml  oatoptrotnonc^',  iii.  422. 

m  horcsj  in  sorccrj',  iii.  435. 

>n  astrologj',  iii,  4SD. 

m  divination  by  dreams,  iii,  447. 

Ill  children  calcn  by  witches,  iii,  S03. 
Jolm  of  f^nmosata,  i.  90. 
Joim  of  Sehweidnitz,  inq.,  slab,  ii,  431. 
John  of  SoiasonB  pcotocis  heretics,  i.  110. 
John  of  Stmasburg,  burned  in  1212,  ii,  316. 
John  of  fiycmia,  ii.  2D8. 
Jolm  of  Wescl,  case  of,  ii.  420 ;  iii.  566, 
John  of  Wildeahnuscn,  Bp.  of  lioania,  ii,  294, 
John  of  Winterthur  on  John  XXH.,  iii.  104. 
on  simonr.iii.  62.1. 
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John  of  Zuiicb,  Up.  o£  SWaasbm^,  persecutes 

Beguines,  ii,  S09. 
Jordan,  Friar,  burns  Lueiferana,  i,  456 ;  ii. 

375. 
Joacelin  d'Ayesnes,  Wa  prudent  pietj,  i.  46, 
Joselme,  Guiltaume,  at  0,  of  Siena,  ti.  528, 
JoEeppini,  i.  88. 
Jotuna,  iii.  402,  404. 
Jourdemayno,  Mai^ry,  burned  foe  Borcary, 

ii.  487. 
Joan  I.  (Ar;^.)  denounces  Ejraerioh,  it  176 ; 


Juan  I.  (Gaatile)  coudemca  aatrology,  lil.  445. 
Juan  II.  (Caatile)  prosecnlea  Alonso  de  Mella, 
Iii.  169. 

burns  Villcaa'a  boolis,  iii.  490, 
Juan  de  Aragon,  his  iniraclea  iu  liosuia,  ii, 

SOS. 
Juan,  Bp.  of  Elne,  trouble  witli  converted 

Jew  a,  178. 
Juan  de  Epila,  inq,  of  Aragon,  ii.  179. 
Juan  de  Llotger  persecutes  Spirituala,  iii.  85. 

proaeeuteB  Templars,  iii.  BIO,  313. 
Juan  de  Pera-Tallada,  iii.  S6. 
Juana  de  Aga,  St.,  i.  248. 
Jubilee  of  1300,  pilgrims  to,  L  46B. 
Judaism,  suppreseion  of  magic  in,  iii.  396. 
Judaizitig  Clirisljans  to  be  burned,  ii.  184. 
Judas  lacariot,  heresy  concerning,  ii.  17S. 
Judge,  recusation  of,  i.  449. 
Judges,  nitcbes  powerless  orer,  iii.  GIO. 
Judgment,  secular,  after  Inq.  iiL  513. 
Julian  on  Christian  intolerance,  i.  213. 
Julian  ot  Sdon,  iii.  271. 
Julius  IL  grants  privile^s  to  Savoy,  i.  425. 

aaaentsto  suppression  of  Iiiq.  in  Naples, 
ii.  as9. 


confirms  Order  of  Immaeulato  Concop- 

Julins  III.  orders  Talmud  buruod,  i,  6S6. 
Jnrados  of  Sardinia,  L  311. 
Jaramentum  de  ixdnmnia.  Hi.  481,  4S2. 
JniisdictJon,  spiritual,  extent  of,  i.  2, 

universal,  of  Iny.,  i.  S47. 

of  bpB.  qneaUoned,  i.  358. 

royal,  eiteuMon  of,  ii.  67. 

over  "witchcraft,  iii.  fill. 
Jury-trial  for  sorcery,  iiL  422,  433,  4B8,  B41. 
Joi  pHrrUB  noetis,  i.  269. 
Justi,  Jajme,  case  of,  iii.  168. 
Jualijlcatio  Duds  Bicrgundiis,  iii.  334. 
Justinian  condemna  the  Talmud,  i.  554. 


K" 


Kerlinger,  Walter,  inq.,  ii,  387,  388,  392. 

Kelheiie,  Joiin,  iii.  8. 

Ketzer,  derivation  of,  i.  116. 

Keytikamp, Werner,  ii.  881, 

Kilwarby,  Abp,,  condemns  errors,  i,  362 ;  ii 


Klokol,  Adamites  burned  at,  ii,  51S. 
Knights  of  the  Fiuth  ot  Jeans  Christ,  i.  187. 
Knighta  of  Jeans  Christ,  ii.  210. 
Knjvet,  Sir  J,,  his  treatment  of  sorcery,  iii. 

467. 
Kboigsaal,  monaatery  of,  ii.  432. 
Koran,  translated  b;  Robert;  de  lifitincs,  i.  S3, 
Kosti,  the,  i.  92. 
Kostlca  of  Postubitz,  it.  521. 
Kraaa,  John.ltia  martyrdom,  ii.  515. 

Kuttenberg,  Hussites  peraeeuted  in,  ii.  611, 
014. 


ii.  G40. 

in  Franciscan  Bule,  L  280, 264. 
Lseha,  Guido,  a  heretic  aatnt,  iL  242. 
La  Charity  heresy  in  1202,1. 130. 
lioberli  le  Bugre  at,  ii.  114. 
Joan  of  Arc's  defeat,  iii.  366. 
Lacordaire  on  3.  DooiIdIc,  i,  300. 
Lactantius  on  toleration,  i.  212. 
Ladice  of  Cyrene,  iii.  418. 
Iiadislaa  I.  (Bohemia),  hia  minoritv,  iL  640, 
041. 
asks  moderation  of  Capiatrano  ii  551 
hia  flight  fi'om  the  Tmka,  ii  553 
hia  death,  ii  666 
Ladislas  II.  (Bohcmiu)  toleratea  Utraquism, 
ii.  669. 
peraecutes  Bohemian  Brethren,  II  566 
letter  from  Savoy  Wftldenses,  ii  267 
Ladislas  IV.(Uun^r\)  Ins  nrelig\on,iL  2B8 
Ladislas  ot  Saplia  fi.ior3  Ilrvoje Val«.i6  u 

305. 
Ladislas  IIL  (Polanl)  orders  persecution,  ii 

430. 
Ladislas  V.  (Poland)  persi.eutt=  Hussites,  ii 

625. 
Lagny,  Abbot  of,  pipal  inq  in  England  in 
299. 
Joan  of  Art  at  1 1  356 
La  Graase,  Abbej  of,  iii  641 
Lalllier,  Jean,  heresy  of,  i  204 ,  ii  142 
Laity,  ministrations  of,  among  Waldenses,  L 
84. 
culpable  disbelief  in  witchcraft,  iii.  CIS, 
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LaiCj,  corruption  of,  iii,  641. 
Lambert  le  B6gue,  il.  350. 
Lambert  de  Foysseiii:,  uase  of,  ii.  103. 
Lambert  of  Strassburg,  ii.  395. 
Lamberto  del  Cordig^io  coudeinua  Gliibi 
lines,  iii.  201. 

condemna  Cecco  d'  Ascoli,  iii.  413. 
Lamberto,  Fek,  fines  ^1161110,  i.  401. 
Lamice,  iii  494,  S03. 

Lancing  of  Christ,  heresy  of,  ill.  4a,  206, 
Laaducct,  Luca,  liis  diaencliontment,  Iii.  23 
Lutlgham,  Abp.,  coudemiiB  errors,  i.  3G2. 
Langlanil,  William,  on  pardoners,  iii.  622. 

on  love  and  truth,  iii.  646. 
Langres,  case  of  canon  of,  ISIl,  L  307. 

heretics  of,  ii.  6^8. 

C.  of,  1404,  on  sorcery,  iii.  466. 
Languedoo,  prevalence  of  heresy  in,  i.  68. 

Waldensesin,i.fej  iL  579. 

spread  of  Oatharism  in,  i.  121, 127. 

condition  of  Ohiirch  in,  i.  181. 

crusailes  in,  i.  147. 

organization  of  Inq.,  i.  SSO. 

subjection  of  the  Slate,  i.  S40. 


leofto 


L  428. 


papal  interference  vrith  Inq.,  i.  4G2. 
pllgi'images  customaij  in,  i.  466. 
Clement  V,  investigates  Inq.,  1. 492. 
confiscation,  i.  S04,  SIS,  file, 
eipensea  of  Inq.,  i.  026. 

its  rela^ons  ivich  Paris,  ii.  119. 

activity  of  Uenri  de  Chamay,  iL  124. 

supremacy  of  the  Parlemeiit,  Ii.  130. 

degradation  of  Iiiq.,  ii.  144. 

Waldenses  in,  ii.  147-9. 

heretics  pursued  in  Naples,  ii.  S4S,  G84. 

documents  concerning  Inq.,  ii.  69-74. 

Joachitism,  iiJ.  1 7. 

Fraticelli,  iii.  107. 

Dolixniats,iii.  122, 124. 
Lantelmo  of  Florence,  i.  476 ;  ii.  208. 
Laon,  sorcerers  in  ISSO,  Iii.  460. 
LaPalu,  hiacrusadeagainet  Waldenses,  il.  160. 
Lapidation  for  sorcerers,  iii.  408. 
Lapiua,  Donna,  condemned  for  heresj,  ill.  12S. 
Lapland  sorcerers,  iiL  407. 
Larneta,  assembly  of,  in  1241,  ii.  26. 
Las  Navas  de  Tolosa,  victory  of,  i.  169. 
Latarau  C,  1102,  on  heresy  of  dlsoljedieneo, 

iii.  181. 
Lateran  C,  1111,  sets  aside  oaths,  iii.  182. 
LatetanO.,  1139,1.  6. 

coudemns  Amald  of  Brescia,  i.  73. 

condemns  Cathari,  i.  117. 

on  duty  of  persecution,  i.  224. 
Lateran  C,  1178,  Waldenses  appear  before 
it,  L  78. 

condemns  heresy,  L  123. 

on  duty  of  persecution,  i.  224. 

restricts  the  Templars,  iii.  240. 
Lateran  0.,  1216,  its  ■      '  ■"" 

orders  preach  in; 

III.— 45 


Lateran  C,  1215,  condemns  abuses,  i.  41, 46. 

failure  of  ils  reforms,  i.  53. 

condemns  Eaymoud  VL,  i.  IS'I. 

on  judgments  of  blood,  i.  223. 

Dominic  present,  I.  252, 

revives  Order  of  Orucigeri,  i.  3C7. 

makes  ancramcnCal  confession  obliga- 
tory, i.  278. 

prohibits  ordeals,  i.  306, 

orders  cplacopa!  Inq.,  i.  814. 

its  legislation  on  ItcrcEy,  i.  320. 

on  al^it  suspects,  i.  403. 

condemns  Amaurianism,  ii.  323. 

condemns  Joachim's  error,  iii.  18. 

failure  to  rcpi'csa  unauthorized  Orders, 
iii.  108. 
Latoran  C,  15IC,  represses  the  Mendicant?, 
i,  294. 

condemns  philosophical  errors,  iii.  074. 

establishes  censorship  of  press,  iii.  614. 
Latin  kingdoms  of  Sast,  Greek  Cimrch  in, 


620. 
La  Trcmoiiille,  his  opposition  to  Joan  of  Arc, 

iii.  847,  S64,  300. 
lAVaur,  siege  of,  i.  ICG. 

chnreii  of,  lines  for,  i.  473. 
C,  12I3,i.  170,171. 
0.,  1364,  condemns  Dolcinisls,  iii.  124. 
Law,  influence  of  Inq,  on,  i.  009. 
'  kws  restrictiug  Inq.  annulled,  i,  838,  840; 

ii.  275,  280. 
Lawyers  i-cquirod  for  inqs.,  i.  376. 
Iiazzaretti,  David,  of  Arcidusso,  lit  126. 
Learning,  Spirituals  despise,  iii.  8,  fi04. 
Ledi'edo,   Up.  of  O^aoiT,  prosecutes  Alice 

Kyteler,  L  854  ;  ui.  456. 
Legacies  for  pious  uses,  i.  28. 

Vriineiscans  competent  to  receive,  iii.  20, 
30. 

Legates,  papal,  their  exactions,  i.  16. 
Legotinc  Inq,  attempted,  i.  815,  817. 
ibolislicd,  ii,  01. 

,  secular,  against  hcrc.iy,  i.  81,113, 


wrccrj,  iii.  400,  413,  420,  422,  427. 
Leidrad  converts  Fclicians,  i.  217. 
Le  Mans,  preaching  of  Henry  of  Lausanne, 

1.69. 
Loo  I.  regulates  profits  of  burials,  i.  SO. 
urges  persecution,  i.  215. 
on  exc  of  the  dead,  1.  230. 
Leo  X.,  his  concordat  with  Franco,  il.  184. 
favors  the  Ucnillcants,  i.  S94. 
on  false  witness,  i.  442. 
on  refusal  to  buni  iicretjcs,  i.  530 ;  iii. 
647. 
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LeaX.canilemnspliiIosopliicalerL'ora.iii,  SH. 

establislies  cenBorsliip  of  press,  iii,  6H. 
Leo,  fnar,  breaks  the  oofCec  at  AsHiai,  iii,  4. 
Leon,  Catlian  in,  iL  1B1. 
Leonardo  de  TIberUs  obt^iis  Templar  prop- 
erty, ill.  329. 
Leon^ard  of  Formbach,  Hi.  640. 
Leonor  de  Litninanna,  case  of,  ii.  110. 
Lepers,  Franciscan,  elmrity  tor,  1.  260. 

Waldensinn  school  for,  il.  347. 

persecuted  in  1321,  ii.  S80. 

compassionated  by  Oiivials,  iii.  82. 
Lerida,  ignorance  of  persecution  in,  ii.  168. 

C.  of,  12S7,  persecutes  Leretivs,  ii.  165, 
Letiier,  Jobn,  ills  visions  of  tlio  Virgin,  iii. 

nOo. 
IiCtters,  papal,  abuses  of,  i.  18. 

lorgeiy  of,  i.  19. 
Leuciiardls,  burned  at  Trbres  in  1231,  ii.  331. 
Leutard,  heresy  of,  i,  108. 
Leuvigild,  pereecution  under,  i.  216. 
Le  Vassenr,  Kicaiac,  iii.  639. 
Lei-one,  wltcliea  of.  111.  B03,  Q16. 
Lewin  of  Wiiralmi^  his  bei-cay,  iii.  89. 
Lhotka,  assembly  of,  in  1467,  ii.  664. 
Liber  Co^ormilatvm,  1.^62;  Hi,  11. 
lAber  de  Tribva  Impoaloi'Hiuf,  iii.  660. 
Liberato  <la  Uacerata,  iii.  33,  35,  SB,  SO,  40. 
liberty,  Brethren  of  the  Spirit  of,  iii.  124. 
License  to  bear  arms  sold,  i.  38S, 

to  rebniid  heretic  liouses,  1. 483. 
LioiniuB,  his  oTerthrow,  ill.  394. 
Liige, Cathari  of,  1.  lOB,  HI, 

tnlernut  spiiit  in,  i.  219. 


354. 

Ligatures — see  Fliiltros. 
Lilith,  iii.  383. 
Lille,  conSscatJon  in,i.  621, 

heretics  burned  at,ii,  115, 139, 142, : 
Lille  (Venaisain),0,  of,  1251,  demands  rect 
of  Inq.,  i.  3S0. 

gives  confiscations  to  bpn,,  i.  614. 
Limoges,  clerks  of,  prosecuted,  ii,  140. 

C.  of,  1031,  on  preaching,  i,  23. 
Limoux,  heretJcB  of,  released,  i.  4ti2. 

citizens  of,  banged,  11.  89. 
Limonx  Koir,  heresy  of,  ii.  109. 
Upan.battleof,  ii.  G35. 
Idflbon,  church  claims  on  the  dying,  i.  80. 

heresies  of  Tliomas  ScotuB,  ii.  188. 
Lisi  jrd  of  Solssons  persecutes  C^thari,  i,  1 
Liaieus,  clergy   of,   imprison  Foulques 
Neuillv,  i.  244. 

C.  of,  1448,  on  aoreerers.  Hi.  G15. 
Lilanies,  Dominican,  tiieir  power,  1.  234. 

of  OliTlst  saints,  iii.  SO. 
Liticz,  seat  of  Bohemian  Brethren,  ii.  633 
LitJgation,  stimulation  of,  i.  21. 
UtU  eonteetalia,  i,  408. 

in  trial  of  Gillea  de  Bais,  Iii.  480. 


Llutgarda,  Abbess,  ill.  419. 

Liutpiand,  his  laws  on  sorcery,  Iii,  411, 

Llobet,  Juan,  Ma  zeal  for  Lully,  iii.  681. 

Lodfeve,  OlivistB  burned,  iii.  77. 

Lodi,  Bp.  of,  on  duty  of  persecution,  i.  226. 


n  Huas, 


i.  490. 


sennon  on  Jerome  of  I'rague,  il.  504. 
Lolii,iii.401. 

Lollardrv,  suppression  of,  i.  352, 
Lollards,  ii.  350. 

in  Uainitiile  and  Brabant,  ii,  368. 

tliey  join  the  Flagellants,  ii.  385. 

persecution  in  1396,  ii.  400. 

forbidden  to  beg,  ii.  413. 
Lombard  Lair,  sorcery  in,  iiL  41), 
Lomlmrd  League,  its  disruption,  ii.  208. 
Lombatdy,  Cflthart  in,  i,  109 ;  ii.  193. 

as  a'refuge  for  bereticf,  ii.  49, 219, 229, 
240. 

episcopal  Liq.  in,  i.  359. 

efforts  U>  establish  Inq.,  it  198,  20S. 

threatened  by  Gregory  IS,,  IL  199. 

first  inq.  in,  ii.  201, 

paciSed  by  Giovanni  Schio,  ii.  20E. 

murder  of  Feler  Martyr,  ii.  214. 

organization  of  Inq.,  ii.  221,  22^  233, 

decadence  of  Inq,,  ii.  269. 

Ghibellines  condemned  for  heresy,  iii, 

aoi. 

proceedings  against  Templars,  iii.  SOT. 
prevalence  of  witchcraft,  iii.  B4B. 
errors  in  16th  cent.,  iii.  674. 
Lombers,  Colloquy  of,  i,  118. 
London,  C.  of,  1310,  on  the  Templars,  iii,  299, 
C.  of,  1328,  on  Immaculate  Conception, 
iii.  698, 
Longino  Cattanco,  Dolclno's  lieutenant,  iii. 

112, 119, 
lyjpe   de    Barrientos    forbids    imprecatory 
masses,  ill.  447. 
bums  ¥illena's  boohs,  iii.  490. 
Loquls,  Martin,  il.  618,  619, 
Lorenzo  da  Fermo,  his  asceticism,  iii.  179. 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici  calls  Savonarola  to  Flor- 
ence, iii,  211. 
Lorica  of  Si  Patrick,  iii.  400. 
Lorraine,  inqs.,  appointei],  i.  303  ;  ii.  120. 
Waldensps  in,  ii.  147,  149. 
downfall  of  Templars,  ill.  801. 
Loli  use  of,  among  the  Northmen,  iii.  402. 

by  Bohemian  Brethren,  ii,  664. 
Lolz,  Count,  aecnaed  of  heresy,  ii,  339. 
Loudon,  Catiiari  liumed  in,l,  114. 
Louis   VIL   (France)   asks  for   reform   of 
Church,  1.  18. 
urges  persecution, !.  112. 
called  upon  to  suppress  heresy,  1.  120. 
Louis  Vin.  (France),  his  Albi),'eiisian  cra- 
sades,  i.  174, 180, 187, 190, 191, 196- 
200. 
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his  legislation  on  heresy,  i.  231,  323. 
checks  use  of  torture,  i.  428. 
OQ  iuquieitDrial  pracess,  i.  443, 
supplies  piiGona  for  Inq.,  i.  490. 
bis  relations  to  confiscation,  i.  603,  BOl 

009,eiS,  914,  fiI5,  517,  524. 
defrajB  espenses  of  Inq.,  i.  527. 
orders  Talmud  burned,  i.  665. 
his  relations  with  Raymond  Vn.,  ii.  ; 


IS,  2 


),  47. 


hia  independence  of  the  papacy,  ii.  B7. 
restores  forfeited  lands,  ii.  110. 
his  detestation  of  beresj',  ii.  1 18. 
suppotts  Bobert  le  Bugre,  ii.  116. 
eliniuktes  the  Inq.,  ii.  117. 
faTors  the  Beguines,  ii.  352. 
Louis  X.  (France)  adopts  the  laws  of  Frod- 
ericll.,!. —     


suppi'esaes  Inq.  in  Daupliinfi,  ii.  159. 

protects  Waldenses  of  Savoy,  ii.  269. 

Louis  XIL  (France)  protects  the  Waldensct', 


Louis  Xm.  (Fre 

book,  1.  288. 
LouB  of  Bavaria  (Emp.),  his  disputed  elec- 
tion, iii.  135. 
his  rapture  nith  John  XXII.,  ii.  S'll; 

iii.  lifl,  149. 
hia  alliance  with  the  Franciscans,  iii. 

137. 
persecutes  ecclesiaslies,  iii.  153. 
said  to  be  antichrist,  iii.  87, 
uses  the  Divine  Vision,  iii.  693. 
his  death,  iii.  1B7. 
Louis   of  Bourbon,  Card,,  on   sorcerr,  iii. 

400, 
Louis  of  Hungary,  his  action  in  Bosnia,  ii. 
808,  I 

his  crusade  against  the  MaSrcdi,  iii.  203,  j 
Louis  of  Orleans,  murder  of,  iii.  334. 

accused  of  sorcery,  iii.  465,  466,  ' 

Louis,  Bp.  of  Paris,  favors  Jean  Laillier,  ii. 

143. 
Louis  of  Willenberg,  inq.  of  Germany,  ii. 

887. 
Loap-garou,  ii.  145  ^  iii.  391. 
Love-potions — see  Philtres. 
Lobec,  Dolcinist  burned  in,  ii.  40S. 
Lacas  of  Prague  visits  Waidenaes  of  Savoy, 

ii.  267. 
Lucas  of  Tuy  on  oaths  to  heretics,  i.  229. 
on  guilt  of  heresy,  i.  236. 
on  episcopal  indifference,!.  315, 
on  Oitbari  in  Leon,  ii.  181. 
Lnccbino  Visconti  seeks  burial  for  Matlco, 

iiu  202. 
Ludfcrans,  i,  106. 

derived  from  Amanrians,  ii.  324, 
case  of  Henry  Minnekc,  ii.  S25. 


tbcir  iiidcouE  rites,  ii.  836. 

a  branch  of  OrtUbenscs,  ii.  357. 

their  numbers  in  Austria,  Ii.  358. 

tli<ar  persecution,  i,  466 ;  ii.  S76,  376. 

among  Flagellants,  iL  408. 

iiiBoliemia,  ii.429. 
Ludus  IIL  condemns  the  Amaldisbis,  i.  15. 

condemns  the  Waldenses,  i.  78. 

his  decree  of  1184,  i.  126. 

on  duty  of  persecution,  i.  224. 

exc.  all  heretics,  i.  231. 

prohiliits  ordeals,  i.  SOU, 

abolisbcs  monastic  exemption,  i.  361. 

attempts  to  found  an  episcopal  Inq.,  L 
313, 

on  cotiBscatlon,  i.  502, 

decrees  death  for  relapse,  i.  513. 
Lugardi,  Eurico,  his  forged  diploma  of  Fred- 
eric IL,  ii.  287. 
Lnigi  di  Durazzo,  Iiis  rebellion,  ii.  384;  iii. 

Luke,  Abp.  of  Gran,  i.  18, 

Luke,  St.,  liis  portrait  of  tlie  Virgin,  i.  48. 

contest  over  his  relics,  ii,  315. 
Lullists,  their  extravagances,  iii.  583,  BS5, 
686. 

defend  the  Immaculate  ConcepMou,  lij. 
584,  C99. 
Lully,  Raymond,  iii.  668,  678. 

condemned  as  aherctic,  ii.  176  ;  iii,  587, 
688. 

Ills  bea^ficaljon,  iii.  689, 

hia  Trritings,  iii  681. 

contest  over  them,  iii,  584. 
Lunel,  Ollvists  burned,  iii.  77. 
Lupoid,  Bp.  of  Worms,  i.  11. 
Luserna,  Waldensian  valley  of,  ii.  195,  200, 

285. 
Luther,  not  tried  by  Inq,,  ii.  284. 

his  first  steps  in  reform,  ii.  426. 
Zyblae,  or  sorcery,  iii,  420. 
Lycanthropi,  Ii.  148 ;  iii.  391. 
Lyons,  Feast  of  tlic  ConcepUon  at,  iii.  696. 

C,  of,  1244,  deposes  Frod.  II.  i.  275, 

C.  of,  1274,  on  Mendicant  Ordore,  it 

its  commands  eluded,  iii.  105, 
plans  to  unite  tlio  MUitarj  Orders, 
in.  245, 


MACEDOKIA,  Paulioianism  in,  i.  107. 
Maadkla,  iii,  601,  604. 
Madrid,  Feast  of  the  Conception  at,  iii.  000, 
Moestricht,  Flagellants  expelled,  a.  403. 
Maffredi,  case  of  the,  iii.  203. 
Magdehui^;,  poPBeouOon  of  Begharda,  ii.  374, 
Flagellants  prohibited,  ii.  382. 
Iierolics  burned  by  Keriinger,  ii,  390. 
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J,  eipdsion  cf  abp.,  ii.  533. 
fato  of  Templars,  iiL  SOI. 
C.  of,  persecutes  Beghards,  ii.  401. 
Mag[c  used  to  detect  lieretica,  i.  SOG. 

deatli  of  Benedict  XL  attributed  t«,  iiL 

its  mitiqoitj,  iii.  S86. 

prohibited  in  Rome,  iii.  S92,  393. 

of  the  Norsemen,  iii,  403. 
Uagic,  eacred,  of  medifeval  religion,  i.  4?. 

topreservefromwitehccftftjiii.  BOB,  Bll. 

to  oveicomo  tadtumity,  iiL  610, 
Magistrates  sworn  to  puniah  heresy,  i.  KSl, 
Magnalats,  ila  destruction  bj  Martin  V.,  iii. 


Magnus  Halionsen,  1 


433. 


a  Boroerj,  i 


Magonia,  iii.  416. 

MaguelODQe,  Bp.  of,  buys  Melgueil,  i. ' 

MaguineUi,  iii.  270. 

Mahen,  Bp.  of  Toul,  his  trial,  i,  14. 

Mahomet  II.,  conquers  Bosnia,  ii.  818. 

his  defeat  at  Belgrade,  ii.  554. 
Mnjfreda  da  Pirovano,  iii.  91,  93,  95,  i 

100,  101. 
Maimocides  on  Divine  knowledge,  iii. 
MainatEC,  i.  125. 

Maillotins  release  Huguea  Aubriot,  ii. 
Mainbard  of  Rosenberg,  ii.  540,  641. 
Maine,  Inq.  e        '   ' 


Main 


,eofp, 


ers,i.  490;  ii.  166. 


Mainz,  Waldenaes  burned  in  1SB2,  ii.  81 
""      ■  ■   ■   "i.  404. 


O  papal  esaetions,  ii.  434. 
It  of  Tempiara  in,  iii.  803. 
C.  of,  813,  on  legades,  L  29. 
C.  of  1238,  on  heresy,  i.  607;  ii.  339. 
assembly  of,  1233,  on  Count  Sayii,  i 


354. 

C.  of,  1261,  on  pardoners, 
condemns  heresy,  ii.  i 

0.  of,  1310,  condemns  " 
Maistre,  Joseph  de,  his  error,  i.  )i'db. 
HaJGBtas,  confiscation  in,  i.  501. 
Majorales,  Waldensian,  i.  84. 
Majorca,  French  possessions  of,  ii.  S8. 

Inq.  in,  ii.  177, 

Franciscan  quarrels,  iii.  174. 

proceedings  against  Templars  in,  iii.  314, 
332, 
Malatesta,  Gismondo,  case  of,  iii.  699. 
Malcolzati,  ^bilia,  iii.  96,  101. 
Malebranca,  Latino,  inq..general,  i.  398. 
Malignity  invalidates  evidence,  1.436;  iiL  5 17. 
Mdkuw,  John,  his  career,  iii.  306. 
Malkui  Ma!efieawm,  the,  iiL  648. 
Manenta  Rosa,  caae  of,  i.  366. 
Manfred  of  Sicily  releases  Bp.  of  Yerona,  i. 
12. 

papal  hatred  of  bim,  ii,  228. 


Manfred  of  Sicily,  crusade  against,  how  stim- 
ulated, iii,  626. 

his  trial  for  heresy,  iii,  183. 

tus  defeat  and  death,  ii.  232. 

liis  praotioal  tolerance,  iL  245. 

he  spreads  Averrhoism,  iii,  061. 
Manfredo,  inq,,  burns  Segarelli,  iii.  107. 
Manficdo  Clitoro,  his  murder  of  inqs.,  ii.  216. 
Manfredo  di  Donavja,  inq.,  iii.  B7, 
Jlanfredo  di  Scsto,  case  of,  i.  461. 
Manicheeans  detected  by  paleness,  1. 110,214, 

under  Roman  law,  i.  409. 

refuse  the  cup  to  the  laity,  ii.  472. 
Manichtcism,  i  80,  107. 
Manoel  of  Portugal  revives  the  Inq.,  ii.  190. 
Mantua,  Catharan  bp.,  in  1273,  ii,  239, 

bull  ad  txlii'panda  forced  upon,  i.  339. 

moiit  depikli  established,  IL  275. 

assembly  of,  ii.  417. 
Mapea,  Waller,  onWaldenses,  i.  78, 

on  spread  of  heresy,  i.  127. 

on  the  Military  Orders,  iii.  243, 
Marcliido  Secco,  iii,  81,  102, 
Marcus  Aurelius,  his  belief  in  charms,  iii.  881. 

his  recoarsB  to  Christ,  iii.  894. 
Mare  Magnum,  i.  374. 
Margherila  di  Trank,  iii.  112. 
Margot  de  la  Barre,  bnroed  for  sorcery,  iii. 


267. 

Maria  Roberta,  case  of, !.  620. 
Marie  du  Cancch,  case  of,  i.  478  ;  ii.  133, 
Marie  de  Rais,  iiL  488. 
Mariolatry,  Olivi  rebuked  for,  iii,  43. 

growth  of,  iii.  697, 
Marion  I'Estalfio  burned  for  sorcery,  iii.  461. 
Marinande,  massacre  of,  L  187. 
Marriage  forbidden  among  Calhari,  i.  97, 

dissolulaon  of,  by  sorcery,  iii.  418. 
Marseilles,  quarrels  between  jtendicanta  in, 
i.  302. 

seized  by  Raymond  TIL,  ii,  23. 

the  four  martyrs  of,  iii.  73,  80,     , 

rigor  of  Inq.  there,  iii.  78. 
Marsiglio  of  Padna  on  heresy,  Ii.  S77. 

his  political  theories,  !ii.  139. 

on  clerical  corruption,  iii.  682. 
Martin  IV.  favors  the  Mendicants,  i.  238. 

grants  special  privileges  to  Florence,  i. 


!S  asylam  tc 


ii.  190. 


itics,  ii.  131. 
ft  Aragon,  ii.  S 


confiscates  debts  due  to  Forli,  iii.  196. 
irtin  v.,  his  election,  ii.  510, 
favors  the  Dorainicans,  i.  808. 
subjects  inqs.  to  provincials,  i.  346. 
orders  Inq.  in  Denmark,  L  355. 
dispenses  for  oge,  i.  374. 
restores  Gleneva  to  Dominicans, 


133. 
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Martin  V.  authorlies    Jewish  assessor  of 
Inq.,  ii.  1S9. 
case  of  Pedro  Freaerli,  ji.  118. 
tries  to  strengthen  the  inq.,  ii.  28S. 
appoints  ioqs.  in  Naples,  il.  2S1. 
protects  Brethren  of  tie  Common  Life, 

il,  sei. 
protects  the  Beguines,  ii.  409. 
summons  Huss,  ii.  449,  481 
orders  Inq.  in  Bohemia,  ii.  511. 
effort  to  reform  Germany,  ii.  527. 
eludes  reform  at  Siena,  ii.  528. 
forced  to  conTolic  Council  of  Basle,  ii. 

629. 
persecutfis  Fratieelli  of  Arogon,  iii.  189. 
seeks  CorotmiCetheFmiicigcitns,  iii.  113. 
trie«  to  suppress  the  Fraticelli,  iii.  IH, 
115, 176. 
Martin  I'Advena,  iii.  366,  372. 
Mardn,  Bp.  of  Arraa,  defends  Jean  Petit,  iii. 

387. 
MacUn  of  Bomigny,  his  theft  of  relics,  i.  48. 
Martin,  Card.,  liis  disinterestedueaB  '  7 
Martin,  Henri,  on  the  Templars        328 
Martin  Gonsalro  of  Ouenco,  i    115 
Martin,  inq.,  persecutes  Begliard         396 
Martin  of  Munz  burned  in  1393    l  S9o 
Martin  of  Koteahui^  ii.  418. 
Martin  of  Sidly  restnuns  the  Inq        285 
Martin,  St.,  of  Tonrs,  liis  relics,  i.  47 

on  the  exeeudon  of  Prise  Uian,  213 
M.irtino  del  Prete,hi3  Catharan  s^  251 
Martinique,  condemnation  foi  susp  c  on 

561. 
Mary  of  England,  persecution  under  L  a53 
Mary  of  Valendennes,  ii.  121  4U5 
Masctc,  iii.  494, 
Mascate  de'  Mosceri  complains  of  estort  o 

i.  473. 
Mas  Dea,  trial  ot  Tamplara  of,  m.  J14. 
Maas,  sale  of,  i.  28. 

employed  as  an  incantation,  i.  50. 
comminalory,  iii.  447. 
Massacio,  Fraticelli  expelled,  iii.  176. 
Massacre  of  Afignonet,  ii,  35. 
of  B£ziers,  i.  Ifi4. 
of  Marmande,  i.  181, 
Hastic-tree,  Raymond  Lully's,  iii,  519.       * 
Mathias  Corvinus,  his  intervention  in  Bosnia, 
iL  813,  314, 
his  crusade  against  Bohemia,  ii.  660. 
JIathias  ot  Janow,  ii,  431,  411. 
I  Matilda  of  Savoy  reforms  Fmnciscans,  iii. 
112. 
Hatteo  d'  Acqusaparta,  iii.  34,  44. 
Matteo  of  Agram,  it.  300. 
Uatleo  of  Ancona,  iii,  106. 
Matteo  of  Catania,  ii.  23lt. 
Matteo  da  Chieti  persecutes  Bizochj,  iii,  31, 
Mattflo  de  Rapica,  his  trouble  with  converted 

Jews,  ii.  178. 
Matteo  da  Tiroli  forms  an  aacello  Order,  iii. 


Matteo  Visconli  accused  of  Gaglielmitism, 
iii.  96. 
his  trial  for  heresy,  iii.  197,  200. 
his  I'ctircmcnt  and  death,  iii,  199. 
his  condemnation  annulled,  iii  202. 
Mattiiieu  Aychard  commutes  penance,  L  474. 
Matthieu  de  Bodici,  antipopc,  iii  38. 
Matthicu  1e  Gaulois,  Dominican  abbot,  I  253, 
Matthieu  de  Pontigny,  i.  847. 
Maupetit,  Jaco^n,  iii.  528. 
Maurice  the  Spaniard,  ii.  822. 
Maurice,  inq.  of  Paris,  i.  461 ;  il  124. 
Maurlllao,  capture  of,  i.  170. 
MauToisin,  Itobert,  his  feiodty,  1 162. 
Mascntius,  his  reliance  on  mogjc,  iii,  395. 
Maxiraus  eiecules  PrisciUian,  L  218. 
Mazzolino,  Silvestro — see  Prioriaa. 
Meat  not  eaten  by  Catiuiri,  I  97, 
Meaiu,  Bp.  of,  bis  heresy,  ii.  143, 
Medicine,  nkill  of  Waidenaos  in,  it  140. 
sacred,  iii.  395,  410. 
astrology  necessary  in,  iii.  410. 
Med"iia  Co  tes  of  1464   "  18S 
Meka&r  epi  a         JIG 
Melg  cl  sale  of      18> 
Mdiorammi  m,     95 
Mend  c  nt  Orders,  tl  o      24^ 

tl  c  r  spec  al  characlfir       ^6B 

papal  favor  fo    i  213 

th      serv  ees  to  tl  e  papa         275 ;  iii. 

19 
the  r  m   s  onary  labors      ''  7 
the  r  demoral  lat  on,       2«4    304 ;   iii, 

630  6^1 
mn  n  t  ls  cla  mod  for      3ri 
1 0  1 1  tj  between   i   30"  1G,   138, 
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authorized  thoir  numbers     1.32,103. 
■\Iend  cants  released  from  opiatopal  jurisdic- 
tion, .214. 
used  as  papal  commissioners,  I  276. 
enormous  powers  conferred,  i.  279. 
their  quarrel  with  the  University  of  Paris, 

1.281,288. 
privileges  curtailed  by  Innocent  IV.,  i. 

283. 
privileges  restored  by  Alexander  IV.,  l 


their  quarrels  with  the  clergy,  i.  278, 


assailed  as  heretics,  ii.  811. 

denounced  by  Flagellants,  ii.  383. 

assailed  by  Arnaldo  do  VUanova,  iii. 
Men  of  Intelligence,  ii,  406. 
Mamfori^aiT,  lil.  402. 
Mental  conditions  th 


i.  644. 


IS  the  subject  of  Inq.,  i  400 ; 
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Mercy,  adjuration  for,  i.  227,  634 ;  iii,  491, 
Merlin,  Boa  of  a  demon,  iii,  385, 
Merovin^ana,  tolemdon  uader,  i.  216, 

sorccr;  under,  iii.  410. 
Meranin,  KolmaB,  il,  364,  36B. 
Metz,Wa1detiEesof,  i.  ISI;  ii.  3tS, 

Beghards  bumed  in  ISSR,  ii.  874. 

Corn.  Agrippa  defends  a,  vitcli,  iii.  645. 
Metia  V.  WeHthoTen  burned  in  1366,  ii.  387. 
Michael  de  Causis,  ii.  468,  469,  472,  4S9, 
MiehaelistiE,  iii  164, 
Micbel  le  Moitie  tries  tbe  Olivists,  iii.  71, 

captures  Kerre  Traneavel,  iii.  79, 
Micbele  de  Cesena  limits  term  of  inq,,  1 346, 

enforces  the  hoW  Mrivi,  iii.  66. 

persecutes  the  Olivists,  iiL  73,  76. 

r^ulates  vestments,  iii.  78. 

upliolds  the  Poverty  of  Christ,  iii.  132. 

Eeeks  Ut  preserve  peace,  iii.  143. 

deposed  fram  ganeralate,  iii.  148, 

on  tbe  Divine  Vision,  iii,  693,  6Q4. 

bis  death,  iiL  158. 
Michele  di  Lapo,  inq,  of  Florence,  ii.  279. 
Michele  ila  Fii^a,  liis  misadventure,  ii,  273. 
Michelet,  his  argument  as  to  the  Templars, 

iii.  274. 
M'ddl  t  u  lUchard,  persecutes  Olivi,  iii.  H, 
M  ilwive    nitoh,  their  crimes,  iii.  504. 
M "na  d,  lis  theor)'  as  to  the  Templars,  iii, 

65 
M  guel  of  Aragon,  case  of,  i.  474. 
M  Ian  Call  ari  of  Monforte  burned  in,  i.  M9. 
s  a  centre  of  heresv,  i.  114;  ii,  193. 

Po     Catholics  in,  i,  24C, 

1        on  heresy  in  1 228,  i.  330 ;  ii.  200. 

episcopal  Inq.  tried,  i.  359. 

restriction  on  bearing  arms,  i.  S82. 

criminal  process  In,  i.  401, 

exactions  of  Inq.  in  1615,  i,  480. 

Inq.  methods  adopted,  i.  560. 

Waldensinn  school  in,  ii,  194. 

Rolando  da  Cremona  aa  inq.,  ii.  203. 

influence  of  St.  Peter  Martvr,  ii,  208, 

Peter  Martyr  as  inq.,  ii,  214, 

Rainerio  Saccone  us  inq.,  ii.  218,  222. 

submits  to  UberCo  Pallavicino,  ii.  229. 

case  of  Amadeo  de'  Landi,  ii,  271. 

the  Gruglielmites,  Iii.  90. 

forsakes  Hatteo  Vieconti,  iii.  198. 

Inq.  espelled  by  MatteoViaconti,  iii.  200. 

penalty  for  sorcery,  iii  460. 

C.  of,  1237,  on  opposition  to  Inq.,  ii.  23S. 
tfilanoSola,  iii.  113. 
Milicz  ot  Kremaier,  ii.  43G. 
Milita  of  Uonte-Meano,  i,  HE. 
Hilitar;  Bisliops,  i.  9, 11. 
Military  Orders,  the,  iii.  S39. 

projects  for  their  unioc,  iii.  243,  246, 
247,  248. 
Hilitin  Jesu  Christi,  L  267. 
Uito,  Xi^ate,  his  duplicity  towards  Raymond, 

i.  160, 151. 
mnerva,  iii,  494. 


Minerve,  Cathari  burned  at,  i.  105, 162, 
Minneke,  Henry,  case  of,  ii.  324. 
Minorites — See  Franciscans. 
Minors,  beneGces  ^ven  to,  i.  25 ;  ii.  4B2. 

responaibiliCy  of,  i.  402. 
Miolerin,  Anna,  on  negligent  priesti^,  iii.  640. 
Miraolea,  false,  of  the  Cathari,  i.  103. 

in  the  Albigensian  crusade,  L  154. 

wrought  by  Capistrano,  IL  547. 
Miravet,  siege  of,  iii.  311. 
""    puis,  Miirochaux  de,  claim  conflseationa, 
i.  514. 

claim  tbe  right  to  bam,  L  637, 
Miahna,  penalties  of  magic  Id,  iii.  396, 
Miasi  Dominii^,  i.  SIl. 
Mis^onary  zeal  of  Bohemian  Brethren,  ii.  567. 

of  Cathari,  i.  102, 

ofFraticell!,iii.  166. 

of  Mendicant  Orders,  i,  297. 

of  Waldensea,  L  80,  86. 
Mitigation  of  penances,  i.  495. 
"■"      for  condemned  lioretica,  ii.  491,  604; 

373,621,628. 
Mladen  Subio  conquers  Bosnia,  ii.  299. 
Mladenowie,  Peter,  bis  zeal  for  Huss,  ii.  484. 
Model  inq.,  L  367. 

Hodestua  puis  Catholics  to  death,  i.  213. 
Moissac,  Inq.  in,  ii.  10. 
Molay,  Jacques  de,  elected  Grand  HaBter,  iii. 
247. 

called  10  Fi'aneo  by  Clement  V.,  iii.  248. 

iasUGestheOrdei'toClomcntV.,iii.  268. 

his  confession,  iii.  262. 

reserved  for  papal  judgment.  III.  282. 

abandons  the  Templars,  iii.  290. 

his  bumin|,  Iii.  326. 
Moldavia,  Hussitism  in,  ii.  643,  546. 

Capistrano  sends  inqa,,  ii,  549. 
MolitoriSfUlrlc,  on  incubL,iii-  386, 

on  witchcraft,  iii.  642. 
Monaldo,  his  treatment  of  Spirituals,  iii.  85. 
Monorcli,  duty  of,  Iw  persecute,  L  224,  320, 

636. 
Monastic  Imprisonment,  seventy  of,  1, 487. 

Immunity  withdrawn  in  heresy,  i.  314. 

Orders,  demoralization  of,  i.  36  ;  iii.  6S0, 
681,640. 
ilonaslicism,  chnracter  of,  i,  265. 
Monfon,  Juan  de,  denies  Immaculate  Con- 
ception, iii.  599. 
Moncta,  attempt  against  bis  ilfe,  ii.  203. 
Money,  Franciscan  troubles  over,  iii,  4, 30. 

refusal  of  Spirituals  to  beg  for,  iii.  33. 
Mongano,  Castie  of,  ii.  219. 
Mongriu,  Guillen,  of  Tarragona,  ii.  164, 167. 
Monks,  contempt  felt  for,  i.  64. 
Montauban,  heretics  in,  IL  31. 

Waldensian  centre  at,  IL  146. 
Montoiicq,  beretica  in,  ii,  31. 
Montesa,  Order  of,  iii,  333. 
Montmorillon,  horcties  burned  at,  ii.  116. 
Montoiaon,  murder  of  inqs.  at,  ii.  151. 
Monlpoiiior,  dearth  of  churches  in,  i,  278. 
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MonCpeliier,  Doniimcaa  Chaptcc  of,  forbids 
pecuniary  penances,  i.  471. 
aBks  aid  aguinst  heretics,  ii.  23. 

its  tenure  by  Majorca,  ii.  89. 

Olivieta  persecuted,  iii.  TT. 

Parlement  of,  in  1298,  ii.  G3. 

Cof,  1196,  on  bereay,  i.  127, 133. 

C,  of,  1215,  deposes  Kaymond  VI.,  r.  11 
establishes  episcopal  Inq,,  i.  314. 

Cof,  1224,  i.  192 
Moale  depiiti,  iL  2 
Uonteigur,  ii.  34,  85  88  43 
Mont  Wimer,  Catha   sm  at,      108  116 

Moors,  forced  convers  on  of       Spa  n 
Morals 

641,  644. 
Morasia," 

indignaUon  at  Huss  s  dea  ^u^ 

Capistrnno's  success,      643 

assigned  to  Ma  t.  Co  t    ub       0B9 
Moravians — see  Bohem  an  Breth    n 
Morea,  Templar  property  J3 

Morocco,  Inq.  in,  i.    53 
Horosini,  Mariano,         ducal  oa  BO 

587. 
Morret,  P.,  case  of,      44& 
Morseile,  Jean,  bis  heiesj  as  to  the\irj,m, 

iii.  603. 
Morial  enmity  invalidates  evidence,!. 43B;  iii. 

617. 
Mortality  of  prisons,  i.  404. 
Mortnaiy  masses,  profits  of,  i.  30. 

aB  incanCations,  iii.  447. 
Hosuc  Law  on  wit^ihes,  iii.  396. 
Moses,  his  thanmatnrgy,  iii.  387. 
Motives  of  persecution,  i.  233. 
Miiblbei^,  John,  persecutes  BegEiards,  ii.  403 
Muhldortf,  battle  of,  in  1322,  in.  186. 
Miihlha^isen,  beguinages  oonfiacat^d,  ii.  89 
Miiller,  John,  preaches  Hussitism,  ii.  414 
Multitude  o(  piisoners,  i.  485,  489  ;  ii.  164 
Mummoius,  case  of,  iii.  411. 
Municipal  freedom  in  Loiiguedoc,  i.  67. 
MuSoz,  Fedra,  Abp.,  of  Santiago,  iii.  429. 
Montaner,  Arnaldo,  case  of,  iii.  189. 
Murad  II.  partly  conquers  Bosnia,  ii.  307 
Mnratori,  L.  A.,  on  Immaculate  CoDcep 

iii.  611. 
Muret,  battle  of,  U  177. 
Mums  of  Inq.,  i.  873, 462. 

latytia  and  striciue,  i.  486. 
Mnscata,  John,  Bp.  of  Gi'acoH',  li.  630. 
Musoniua  the  Babylonian,  iii.  392. 
liyndeliiii,  Sophia,  case  of,  !L  398. 
Mysticism,  Franciscan  tendencies  to,  iii.  2. 

German,  in  14th  cent.,  ii.  869, 863, 304. 
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431. 
KEBvins,  L.,  slaughters 


[AAKVASA,  martyrdom  of,  ii.  614. 

Peter,  inq.  in  Moravia,  iu 


Najac,  church  of,  fines  for,  i.  473. 

punishment  of  heretics  of,  i.  flje. 
Xakcdness  as  a  test  of  grace,  iL  867,  367,  (ilS. 
mmd,  iii,  433. 
Names  of  witnesses  witlihclJ,  i.  437 ;  ii,  477 ; 

iiL  517. 
Nanlea,  Catliari  in,  i.  113. 

execution  ot  Gilies  ilc  Itais,  ill  487. 
Naples,  one  assistant  allowed,  i.  374. 
French  'nqa  in, '  395. 

e  of  Ifirturo   n  Inq.,  i.  422. 
o  il  pnsonB  used  for  heretics,!.  491. 
CO  Bstatiun  6  1,  517. 

expenses  of  I  q  defrayed,  i.  695. 
i.   oni\     s  by  Cha  lesof  AnjoH,  ii,  331 1 

Inq  214  r84 

m  u  urat  on  of  Wa  dcnscs,  ii.  247,  268. 

doc  ne  of  Inq       247,  268,  284,  287. 

Span  all  I  q  not  ntrodnced,  ii.  2GB. 

F  a     lanta  n  lo61  ii.  898. 

A    a  do  de  V  lanova's  iufluenee,  iii,  54. 

Spnt  as  protected  by  Hobert, iii.  144. 

t  elratcel  protected,  iii.  169, 166. 

s    jeetod   o  Innocent  IV.,  iii.  190. 

a    estofTenpl  rs  iii.  804. 

Cue     XI,     .610,621. 
Knpoleon  I.  transfers  papal  ai-cliivca  to  Paiis, 

Naprous  Boneta,  case  of,  iii.  80.  82,  653. 
Karbona,  Diego  de,  case  of,  iii.  610. 
N    b  Al  p-licrengcr  tried,  i.  IS. 


i.07. 


of,  in  1190,  i.  78. 

s  immunity  from  ciniiadc,  i. 

ng  of,  i.  1 8ft 

odoMontfort,!.  180, 
li      the  crown,  i.  204. 
eopa  Inq.  in,  i.  830,  334. 

n  of  I'oourds,  i.  88a 


V   d 


cslcgcB  Monlsfigur,  ii.i2. 
f  offlcinls  in,  ii.  40. 
BCB  in,  ii.  147. 

It  of,  ill  62. 


ta    umed,  ii 

ei         ConccpUon,  iii.  598. 

227;  i.  201. 

piecopai  Inq.,  i.  316. 

O.of,  1229,  on  penance  of  cio 

C,  of,  1244,  on  duty  of  persecu 

regulates  Inq.,  i.  331,  395, 431, 4S8, 
463,  483, 4B4, 471, 475,  484, 489, 
49B,  543,  548. 


i,i.22G. 
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e  Northmen,  ii 
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Natumlists,!.  99. 

Nature-TCTBhip  in  Lausanne,  ii.  259. 

amoDg  Slavs,  ii.  SOI. 
Navarro,  mortuarj  offerings  in,  i.  30. 
inqs.  nppoinieil,  i.  S02. 
localization  of  laws,  i.  320. 
confiscation  in,  i.  604. 
Inq.  in,  ii.  168. 
prosecution  of  Tempis 
Necromancj  among  ''•-'■'■- 
ill  the"l3th  eeui.,  m.  «a9, 

n  with  astrology,  iii.  Hi, 
a  alchemy,  iii.  473. 
NegalJTa  apostoli,  i.  451. 
Jlelipid,  Count,  attaclts  BoBnian  Cathari,  ii. 

S02. 
Neo-PlatonlstB,  their  magic,  iii.  889. 

their  Chrifitianitj,  iii.  673. 
Nero  flnppressea  magic,  iii.  B92. 
Nestorian  books,  burning  of,  i.  634. 
Neubui^i  aEsemUlj  of,  in  1456,  ii.  552. 
Nevcra,  Dean  of,  accuBcd  of  heresy,  i.  130. 
New  Learning,  paganism  of  the,  iii.  571. 
New  Teatameut,  datharan  versions  of,  i.  102. 

Valla's  corrections  of,  iii.  597. 
Newenhoffen,  Waldensian  school  for  lepers, 

ii.  347. 
Nejaoeaer,  John,  case  of,  iii.  436. 
Nioetas,  Cathataii  bp.,  i.  119. 
NIccoi6  da  Cremona  securea  fines,  i.  472. 
Ni<»o15  di  Girgenti,  ii.  284. 
Hicoolo  of  Tran.lnq.  of  Bosnia,  iL  310. 
Kiccolb  of  Santa  Hai'la,  ii.  279. 
Niceolti  da  Vercelii,  case  of,  1.  396. 
HlcholoB  II.,  on  coJicuhinary  priesla,  i.  62. 

represses  hereay  in  Anagiii,  ii.  239. 
Nicholas  III.,  as  inq.^neral,  i.  897. 
on  apostate  Jews,  ii.  63, 
avenges  Corrado  Pagano,  ii.  237. 
offers  cardiiialate  to  John  of  Parma,  ill. 

25. 
issues  the  bull  Enit,  iii.  SO. 
confirms  Bacon's  condemnation,  iii.  K64 
Nicholas  TV.  incrcaaea  indulgence  for  era 
sadera,  i.  42. 
intervenes  in  quarrels  of  Mendicants,  i 

gives  control  over  fines  to  bps.,  i.  836. 
on  tenure  of  inqs.,  i.  S44. 
orders  Inq.  in  Palestine,  i.  3GG. 
orders  transfers  of  prisoners,  i.  886. 
on  refusal  to  bum  heretics,  i.  689. 
organises  Inq.  in  Bui^uody,  ii.  120. 
enforces  Jaws  of  Frederio  II.  in  Prov- 
ence, it.  148. 
vinciicatea  tlie  SU^atn,  ii.  216. 
BlJraulates  inqs.,  ii.  248. 
orders  Inq.  in  Venice,  ii.  261,  2B2. 
orders  crusade  againat  Bosnia,  ii.  291 
sends- John  of  Parma  to  Greece,  iii. 
condemns  a  tract  of  Olivi,  iii.  43. 
represses  Spirituals,  iii.  44. 
condemns  the  ApostoUo  Brethren,  iiLl 


p  OS  n        A  de  Al. 

his  leniency  to  Waldenaes,  ii.  265. 
silences  Amadeo  de'  Landi,  ii.  27S. 

his  iutervention  in  Bosnia,  ii.  311. 

makes  Bi^uinea  Tettiariea,  ii.  413. 

scuds  legate  to  Boliemia,  ji.  640. 

approves  acts  of  C.  of  Basle,  ii.  541. 

rejects  the  Compactata,  ii.  645. 

sends  Gapistrano  to  Bohemia,  ii.  646. 

buma  Fraticelli,  iii,  178. 

gives  dispensation  to  employ  aorcery, 
iii.  607. 

patronizea  Loreniw  Valla,  iii.  567. 

his  dealings  with  Greek  Church,  iii.  621. 

hia  death,  ii.  552. 
Nicboks  v.,  antipope,  iii.  146. 
Micholaa  d'Abbeville,  his  arbitrary  proceed- 
ings,!. 446;  ii.  62, 67-73. 

his  removal,  ii.  BI. 

tomb  erecWd  to  him,  ii.  103. 
Nicholas  Bailly  investigates  Joan  of  Arc,  ill. 

361. 
Nicholas  of  Basle,  ii.  404. 
Nicholas  of  Bethlehem,  case  of,  ii.  515. 
Nicholas  of  Buldesdorf,  case  of,  iii.  83. 
Nicholas  of  Calabria,  his  heresy,  ii.  176. 
Nicholas    de   Clemangis  on  corruption  of 

Church,  iii.  630. 
Nicholas  de  Ooi'bie,  papal  legale,  i.  200. 
Nicholas  of  Cuan,  his  quarrel  with  Bigia- 
mand  of  Auatria,  ii.  417. 

rebuked  by  Capistrano,ii.  47S. 

demands  aabmlssion  ot  Bohemia,  ii.660. 

opposes  Oapiatrai 


enforcca  Obaervantlne  reform,  iii.  173. 
Nicholas  de  Hoappeland,  iii.  360. 
Nicholas.  John,  inq.  in  Benmaric,  i.  355. 
JTicholaa  of  Nazareth,  inq,  at  Prague,  ii. 

458. 
Nicholas  I'Oyscieur,  iii.  361,  366,  372, 
Nioholaa  the  painter  bnrned  in  1204,  i.  131. 
Nicholas   de  PSronne,  inq.  of  Cambrai,  i. 

479;  ii,  133. 
Nicholas  of  Pilgram,  ii.  622,  524.^ 
Nicholas,  Provincial  of  France,  iii,  84. 
Nicholas  de  Bupella  on  Jewish  books,  i.  6E4. 
Nioholaa  ot  Slesla,  it.  416. 
Nicholas  of  Straasburg,  i.  861. 
Nicholas  of  Vilemonic,  ii.  447. 
^^icotillistee,  ii.  416. 
Nicosia,  C.  of,  1350,  on  Greek  Church,  ill. 
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obtained  by  sufter- 


'  Nider,  John, 

ing,  i.  418. 
on  Begbards,  ii.  412. 
his  account  of  witclicraft,  iii.  534. 
on  hopeleesneBS  of  reform,  iil.  688. 
Nifo,AgoEtino,tiis  Gubmlssion  to  the  Church 
iii.  575. 
answers  Pomponazio,  iii.  SW. 
Nilns,  St,,  his  retiaace  on  prayer,  iii.  S96. 
Kltnes,  repeated  torture   of  Templars,  iii. 

318. 
Kinoslnv,  Ban  of  Bosnia,  ii.  293-2B7. 
Nintb  Boclt,  the,  ii.  865. 
Kiort,  Beignenrs  de,  case  of,  i.  481 ;  ii.  21, 27, 
Kivelle,  begninage  of,  ii.  352. 
Klveraoie,  heresy  in,  i.  ISO. 
NofEo  Dei,  story  of,  iii.  255. 
Nogaret,  Guillaume  de,  seizes  Boniface  Ylllq 

prepares  to  assail  tlie  Temp1ar9,iii.267> 

seizes  the  Temple,  iii.  261. 

cautions  de  Molay,  iil.  290. 

summoned  to  judgment,  iii.  827. 
Nominalists,  iii.  595. 
iVoK  eoTiyx)!,  plea  of,  L  449. 
ITorliett,  St,,  his  labors  in  Antwerp,  i.  66. 
Ifordhausen,  nnnnei?  of,  reformed,  ii.  880. 

Beghards  burned  by  Kerlinger,  ii.  390. 
Normandy,  witches  in,  Iii.  536, 537. 
Norse  magic,  iii.  402. 
NorthSehJ,  Thomas,  accused  of  sorcery,  iii. 

467. 
Korwaj,  Inq.  ordered  in, !.  S65. 

magic  in,  iii.  403, 

i-epreasion  of  pagan  sorcery,  iii.  421. 

legislaljon  on  sorcery,  iii.  432. 
Notables  assembled  at  miloi  de/i,  i.  3S8. 
Notaries,  i.  877. 

forbiddeti   to   draw   up   retractions,  i. 

danger  of  drawing  appeals,  i,  445, 446 ; 
ii.74. 

appointed  by  iiiq.,  ii.  891. 
Nofory  Art,  iil.  436. 
Not  proven,  verdicts  of,  i.  453. 
Novati,  Giacobbo  de',  iii.  93. 
Nuflez  Sancho,  of  Rosellon  on  heresy,  L  81fl. 
Nunneries,  their  demoralization,  iii.  SSI,  635. 
Ndrnberg  atiandons  Gregory  of  Heiroberg, 


i.  418. 


o 


1  alms  to  Franciscans,  iii. 


ATH  of  cardinals  in  conclave,  i.  6. 

to  persecute,  required  of  rulers,  i.  225, 
to  heretics  not  binding,  i.  228 ;  Ii,  468 ; 

iii.  182. 
of  compulation,  i.  310. 
required  of  inqa,,  i.  351, 
of  obedience  to  Inq,,i.  S35. 


Oath,  preliminary,  of  aceascd,  i.  8B9. 
accused  obliged  to  tahe,  i,  413. 
refusal  of,  punished  with  burning,  i. 

542. 
imposed  on  Langucdoc,  ii.  30. 
of  secular  iiiqs.  In  Veuicc,  ii.  251. 
papal  dispensations  for,  ii.  470. 
forbidden  by  Waldenscs,  i.  80,  87 ;  ii. 


forbidden    by  Apostolic  Brethren,  iii 

100,  121, 
not  rejeelcd  by  WiclilifGtes,  ii.  44], 
Obedience,  Frandscan    enforcement   of,  i 


oath  of,  required  of  ofliclala,  i.  SBO. 
p  ci     mong  tlic  Templars,  iii.  258. 
Franciscans  founded,  iii.  172, 
I)    rb  tha  Clai'oni,  iii.  65. 


n  0  dominanh,  iii.  1 73. 
ppce     the  ITratioclli,  iii.  179. 
scd  ag   Dst  Savoimrola,  iii.  218. 
dcmn  printing,  iii.  43G. 
y  p  nlslieil  with   burning,  i. 


Chri. 


,    of, 


poverty   t 


ifenda  Louis  of  Bavnria,iii.l46, 148. 
revives  Nominalism,  iii.  556. 
liis  death,  iii.  156. 
Octavian,  legato,  condemns  Everard  of  Gid- 

teuuneuf,  i.  lyo,  807. 
Odin,  his  knowledge  of  runes,  iii,  404. 
Offerings  for  mortuary  masHoa,  i,  30. 
Oiiicial,  episcopal,  liis  functions,  i.  303. 
Offidals,  episcopal,  their  character,  i  20,  22. 

secular,  bound  to  aid  inqs.,  i.  340. 
Olaf,  St.,  bis  missionary  raids,  ill.  406. 
Olaf  Tryggvcsson,  bis  contest  with  pagan- 
■■■  406. 

sacs  sorcery,  iii.  4U1. 
Olaua  Magnus  on  sorccrj-,  iii.  438. 
Old  Testament  rejected  by  Catbati,  i,  31, 

563. 
Oldegardi,  Catella  and  Pietrii,  iii.  101. 
Oldenburg,  Counts  of,  attack  the  Stcdingors, 

iii.  183. 
Oldrado  da  Tressino  of  Milan,  ii.  208. 
Oler,  Pedi'o,  case  of,  iii.  85, 
Oiler,  J.  J.,  his  approach  to  Manich^ism,  i. 

100. 
Olivi,  Pierre  Jean,  on  mcriia  of  contcmpla- 
"      "■"  i. 

Boniface  VIII.,  iii.  38, , 


bia  death  and  his  rulics,  iii. ' 
not  condemned  by  C.  of  Vio 
Joachitiam  attributed  to  bin 
demand  for  his  worship,  ill 
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prcsorLliea  poverty  for  bps.,  iii.  182. 

on  ownership  of  propBrty,  LiL  133. 

used  in  the  Saohaenhaiiser  Fcolest,  iii. 
138, 

venerated  by  the  Fruticelli,  iii.  164. 
Oljviats,  their  Joachitisra,  iii.  44. 

their  revolutionary  doetrin<a,  ili,6G. 

forced  to  rebellion,  iii.  70. 

deny  papal  authority,  iii.  73,  '19. 

popular  aympatliy  for  them,  iii.  75. 

nnmbers  burned,  iii.  77. 

thoir  BaintB  and  martyrs,  iii.  80. 

their  lore  and  chailtj,  iii.  82, 

their  mode  of  life,  iii.  S3. 

tlieir  extinction,  iii.  84, 
Oiler,  Geron.,  prediola  death  of  Henry  IV., 

m.U6. 
OlmUtz,  Inq.  in  13SC,  ii.  431. 

John  of  Prague  burned  in  1416,  ii.  496. 
Ombraiiln,  murder  of  inqa.  at,  ii.  21C. 
Oneiroscopy,  iiL  416. 
Opizo,  Bp.  of  FanuB,  and  Segarelli,  iii.  106, 

107. 
Oppert,  his   explanation    of   Labarum,  iii. 

395. 
OpstelleslxKim,  laws  of,  Borcery  not  alluded 


Ordeal  used  tn 
817. 


;t  heresj,  i.  110, 3( 


of  fire  in  Savounrola's  case,  iii.  2 
Ordelaffi,  crusade  against  tlie,  ill.  204 
Ordelalfi,  Basilio,  case  of,  iii.  238. 
Ordonaniiento  da  Alcalh,  ii.  1S4. 
Ordibarii — see  Ortlibenses, 
Ordinaries,  episcopal,  i.  22, 809. 
Organization  of  Inq.,  i.  8G9. 

its  eitecljveneas,  i.  394. 
Origen,  his  clemonolt^,  iii.  381. 
Origin  of  Evil,  iii.  380. 

of  witehcraft,  iii.  492. 
Orleans,  BelecKon  of  bp.  for,  i.  9, 

Cathaii  of,  i.  108;  ii.  334. 

Pastoureaux  in,  i.  270. 


e  of,  ii 


9,  345. 


Ocozco,  Gi 

Orphans,  HMSsite,  ii.  B26. 

Orsini,  Ckietano,  inq.^neral,  i.  397. 

Orsiai,  Kapcleono,  protector  of  Spirituals, 

iii.  se,  40,  B6. 
Ortlibenses,  their  oriEin,  ii.  819. 

in  Faaaau,  ii.  848. 

iu  Suabia,  ii.  364. 

their  developed  doctrine,  ii.  355. 

thdr  mysUoiaiji,  ii.  SBS,  360,  36B. 

condemned  by  Boniface  VIII.,  ii.  367. 
by  C.  ofTionne,  ii.369. 

their  missionary  zeal,  ii.  368. 

persecution    throughout   Germany,   !i. 

join  the  Flagellants,  ii.  SSG. 


Ortliben 


i,  their  prevalen 


n  Langres,  i' 


censorship  of  their  books,  iii.  G12. 

(See  also  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit.) 
Ortlieb  o!  Strasehurg,  ii.  322. 
Orton,  the  demon,  iii.  883. 
Orvietfi,  Catharism  in,  i.  115;  il,  238. 
Osma,  Diego  of,  urges  taisalon  worli,  i.  141. 
Osthunes,  iii.  389. 

Ostrogoths,  their  laws  on  sorcery,  iii.  399. 
Otbert,  inq.,  his  salary,  i.  529. 
Otho  IV.  (Emp.)  appealed  to  by  Raymond 
VI.,i.ll9. 

his  laws  on  heresy,  i.  220, 819, 481,  602. 

persecutes  heretics  in  Ferraca,  ii.  192. 

his  letter  on  the  Waldensea,  ii.  196. 
Otto  of  Oonslance,  his  trouble  with  Huss,  ii. 

459. 
Otto  of  Magdeburg,  his  lenity,  ii.  374. 
Outlawry  for  heretics,  i,  319,  321. 
Oxen  eaten  and  resuscitated,  iii.  603. 
Oxford,  Cathari  of,  i.  106,  113. 

spurious  letters  of  University  of,  ii.448. 

C.  of,  1222,  bums  a  Jew,  i.  222,  852. 

ta,  Michael,  bums  Bogoniili,  i,  216. 

ICO,  disiegard  of  Inq.  in,  ii.  262. 


PACE  BI  FESAKNOLA,  ii.  211. 
Face  da  Vedano,  inq.,  ill  199,  202. 
Padua,  inquisitorial  extortion  in,  i.  477. 
Buppressiou  of  heresy  urged,  ii,  210. 
sack  of  by  crusaders,  ii.  227. 
admiration  for  Peter  of  Abano,  iii.  441. 
Averrhoism  taught,  iii.  677. 
Fagnn  de  BScfede,  i.  202 ;  it  16. 
Pagan  influences  in  ChrisrianKy,  iii.  400. 

m  revived  in  the  B^Dussance,  ill.  670. 
„      ,  Corrado,  his  martyrdom,  ii.  287, 
Papano  di  Retra  Santa,  iii.  37,  99. 
Fain,  use  of,  to  procure  converaons,  i.  417. 
Palecz,  Steptien,  on  heresy,  I  236;  Hi,  661. 
bis  relations 'n-ith  HuBS,ii.  440,  446,  449. 
banished  from  Prague,  ii.  452, 

is  Huss  at  Constance,  ii.  461,  472, 


476. 


ii.  487. 


Pnlencia,  heretics  in,  ii.  182. 
Palestine,  Inq.  in,  i.  866. 
Falestrina,  Fraticeili  expelled,  iii.  176, 
Pallor  a  sign  of  heresy,  L  110,  214,  300. 
Palma,  Franciscan  church  in,  iii.  173. 

Lntly's  worship  there,  iii,  681. 
Fnlmiere,  Matteo,  iii.  673, 
Pamiers,  assembly  of  experts  in  1829,  i.  890. 

Bp.  of,  tried  for  treason,  ii.  71,  77. 

Jews  of,  subjected  to  Inq,,  ii.  96, 
Pamplona,  quarrel  over  corpses  in,  i.  asO. 

Inq.  introduced  in,  ii.  166. 
Pandulfo  of  Caatfo  Slriani,  ii.  238, 
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FanCaleone,  St.,  inq.,  i.  SB6. 
Pantbeism  of  the  Amaurianfl,  ii.  320. 
its  application  to  Satan,  ii.  323,  368. 
developed  by  tlie  Ortlibenscs,  ii.  350. 
Mastai'  Eckurt  accuaed  of,  i.  sei ;  ii.  359. 
Paoluccio  da  Trind  of  Foligno,  iii.  166,  171. 
Papacy,  supremnej'  of,  i,  1. 

acquires  power  of  appointment,  1  6. 
appeals  to,  i.  4CiO. 

diBobedionce  to,  a  lieresy,  i.  £29 ;  iii. 
181,  192,  616,817. 
Papal  arcliives  transferred  to  Paris,  iii.  319. 
autiiocify  denied  Ijy  OUviats,  iii.  73, 
bulls  against  sorcery,  iii.  458. 

against  witcherafC,  iii.   502,   006, 
Bia,  537,  540,  546,  547. 
cWas  on  tUe  empire,  iii.  135. 
commissioners.  Mendicants  used  as,  i. 

276. 
crusades  to  further  temporal  interests, 

1.44;  iii.  190. 
dispensation  for  vows,  iii.  28,  77. 
eiaetions  in  Germany,  it  432, 666. 
favor  foi'  Mendicant  Orders,  i.  273. 

for  Military  Orders,  iii.  241. 
Inq,,  its  uffectiveness. 


Pai'lcincnt  of  Paris,  la 


revolt  Bgdnat  Inq.,  ii.  237. 

Gherardo  Segarelli,  iii.  103,  107. 
Partenay,  Sire  de.  Lis  ease,  i.  401 ;  ii.  124. 
Paschal  II.  on  converted  liorotics,  i.  111. 

on  communion,  ii.  472. 

his  heresy,  iii.  181. 
Pasqunic,  Bart.,  condemns  witches,  tii.  C16. 
Pasaagii,  i.  88. 
Passau,  the  inq.  of,  i.  54,  128;  ii.  347. 

expulsion  of  bp.,  ii.  532. 
lerino  of  Mantua,  iii.  107,  201. 
Pasloralia  pricemiiiefttia:,  bull,  iii.  278,  304, 

307,  310,  314. 
Fastourcaux,  the,  L  269  ;  ii.  380. 
Pastourel  replaces  Joan  of  Are,  iii.  377. 
Pnstroc,  Martin,  his  cnptura,  ii.  260. 
Patarins,  i.  114. 

Patemon,  Filippo,  Catharan  bp,,  i.  326. 
Patiiek,  St.,  his  Loriea,  ii' 


iii.  189,  198. 
interference  with  Inq.,  i. 


It  than  Palestine, 


17. 


a  cliaracter, 


repugnance  for  general  councals,  ii.  680. 
Papelards,  ii.  322. 
Paramo  on  trial  of  Adam  and  Eve,  i.  406. 

on  number  of  witches  burned,  iii.  549. 
Pardoners — see  Qtuestaarii. 
Pardons  reserved  to  Holy  See,  i.  333,  495. 
Parenti,  Giov.,  Franciscan  general,  iii.  4,  C. 
ParetB  Calvo,  the,  iii.  114,  119. 
Paris,  Treaty  ot,  in  1229,  i.  203. 

Dominican  Order  introdncetl,  i.  256. 

restriction  on  bearing  anns,  i.  882. 

first<ilf/oA/,SBt,ii.  123. 

Tntelapins  in,  ii.  126. 

case  of  HuRues  Aubriot,  ii.  127. 

the  Black  Death  in,  ii.  379. 

Inq,  of,  jurisdicUon  extended,  ii.  51, 113, 
119, 

demands  Joan  of  Arc's  trial,  iii.  860. 

C.  ot,  829,  on  sorcery,  iii.  414. 

C.  of,  1212,  on  sorcery,  iii.  428. 

0.  of,  1360,  on  episcopal  Inq.,  i.  863. 

(See  also  University  of  Paris.) 
Parlement  of  Paris,  extension  of  its  jurisdic- 
tion, ii.  67. 

assumes  supreme  spiritaal  jurisdiction, 
ii.  130,  181,  188,  144. 

defends  the  Fragiiiatic  Sanction,  ii.  134. 

condemns  Jean  Laillier,  ii.  148. 

assumes  jurisdiction  over  sorcery,  iii. 
428,  460,  512, 


C.  of, . 


,L  417. 


orders  crusade  against  Bohemia,  ii.  659. 
converts  FralJcclli,  iii.  178. 
on  Agnus  Bd,  iii.  410. 
his  trouble  witii  tlic  Academy,  iii.  570. 
Paul  III.  defends  Saronarola's  memory,  iii. 


Paul  IV. 


Savonarok's  works,  ii 


condemns  Lully,  iii.  587. 
forbids  discussion  on  ImmacuhiCo  Con- 
ception, iii.  608, 
Paul  V.  allows  Jcauats  to  tnlic  orders,  iii.  171. 
conderons  Lully,  iU.  588, 
forbids  discussion  on  Immaculate  Con- 
ception, iii.  608. 
on  liorcsy  of  martyrdom  for  Immaculate 
GoucepUon,  iii.  610. 
Paul,  St.,  on  persecution  and  toleration,  i.  209. 

liis  triumph  over  mnf^ctans,  Ui.  394. 
Paul  Klcsii^,  Bosnian  vojvodc,  ii.  803. 
Paul  of  Samosata,  i.  90. 
Paulioianism,  i.  (10. 

Paro,  Antonio,  slain  at  Brioarax,  ii.  261. 
Pavln,  G.  or,  850,  on  philtroR,  iii.  416. 
Peasantry,  Uicir  abject  condition,  i.  269, 
Bosnian,  lid  the  Turkish  conquest,  ii. 
806. 


Peckham,  Abp.,   eondemns  Averihoisro,  i. 

862;  iii,  562. 
Pecuniary  penances,  i.  331,  471. 
Pedro  I.  (Aragon)  subjccta  Aragon  to  IIolj 
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Pedro  E.(Ara«^n)perapcutc3'WaliienEes,i.,81. 

hJB  relationa  with  Kavmond  VL,  i.  132. 

refuses  to  persecute,  i.  140. 

his  character,  i.  167. 

intervencfl  in  Latiguedoo,  !.  170. 

is  sliun  M  Muret,  i.  177. 
PedTO  lil.  (Aragon)  obtains  Sicily,  ii.  248, 

crusade  against  him,  iiL  190. 
Pedro  IV.  (AtiigoQ)  his  faith  in  astroli^-,  iii. 

defenils  the  Lullists,  iii.  534. 
Pedro  the  Cruel,  his  faith  in  astrology,  iii.  444. 
Pedro  Arbakte  organiies  Inq.  in  Aracon,  ii, 

167. 
Pedro  de  Cadreyta,  liis  martjrdom,  ii.  169. 
Pedro  dc  Csplanes,  his  heresy,  ii.  176. 
Pedro  Freserii,  case  of,  ii.  178.   . 
Pedro  de  Lugo,  iii.  106,  133. 
Pedro  de  Luna — see  Benedict  Xni. 
Pedro  de  Osma,  his  trial,  ii.  1S7. 
Pedro  de  Tonenee,  Inq.  of  Aragon,  ii.  109. 
Pdne  forte  ti  dtirt,  i.  447. 
Peltavin  Borsier,  ii.  11, 
Peh^na  I.,  urges  porsceution,  i.  215. 
Pelagonia  destroyed  by  crusaders,  i.  107. 
Pelayo,Alvaro,on  embezzlement  by  inq.  i.511. 

Ob  Doldno,  iiL  123. 

on  povertj,  lil,  131. 

on  mcuU,  Ul  SSC. 

denies  Immaculate  Conceptioit,  iii.  59S. 

on  clerical  corruption,  iii.  632. 

on  corruption  of  the  lailj,  iii.  642. 
Pelisson,  Gaillem,  Ms  aeCirity,  ii,  10. 
Penalties  of  heresy,  uncertainty  of,  i.  308. 

as  inBictcd  hy  Inq..  i.  459,  601,  634. 
Penance,  unfulfilled,  i.  396,  475,  543. 

inquisitorial, ).  4fi9,  462. 

commutations  of,  i.  47S. 

of  imprisonment,  i.  484. 

power  to  modify  reserved,  t,  496. 

of  shaving  the  head,  ii.  336. 

for  Templar  sacrilege,  iii.  276. 

unauthorized,  of  Flagellants,  ii.  383, 

for  sorcery,  iii.  413. 
Penliaiben,  case  of,  ill.  S88. 
Peniscola,  FraUcellian  pope  at,  iii,  17B. 
Penitence,  Brethren  of,  i.  267. 

sacrament  of,  its  sale,  i.  27. 
Penitents,  their  confessions  recorded,  L  879. 

Burv^llance  over,  i.  386, 497. 

their  abjuration  in  atUoa  de/e,  i.  392. 
Perfectibility  of  the  Brethren  of  the  Free 
Spirit,  ii.  366. 

in  the  SpiKt  of  Liberty,  iii.  12*. 
Perfectionists  in  Cincmnati,  iii.  102. 
Perfects,  Waldensian,  L  S4. 

Catharan,  i.  63,  103. 
Pfiripord,  heretics  in,  i.  72. 

Bp.  of,  tortures  Templars,  iii.  287. 
Perjurers,  crosses  for,  i.  468. 
Perjury,  papal  dispensations  for,  ii.  470. 
P6ronne,  heretics  burned  at,  ii.  IIB. 
Psronne  of  Britaniiy,  burned,  ill.  376, 


PeroEs,  Waldensian  valley  of,  ii.  190,  ' 


dependent  on  confiscation,  i.  629, 
,  its  influence  on  morals,  iii.  641. 
its  consequences,  iii.  646. 
Perugia,  laws  restricting  the  InqT  ii.  280. 
Chapter  of,  in  1322,  on  the  povertj  of 

Christ,  iii,  132. 
hendquarlers  of  Fraticelli,  iii.  164, 163. 
Peter,  St.,  bis  triumph  over  Simon  Magus,  iiL 

Peter  of  Abano,  iii.  440,  445. 
Peter  Bnlsarao,  case  of,  i.  460. 
Peter  of  Benevento,  Caidinal,  iiis  fraad,  i. 

178, 
Peter  of  Berne,  iii,  504,  610,  534. 
Peter  of  Blola  cefuses  a  blBhopric,  i.  13. 

on  episcopal  ordinaries,  i.  22, 

on  power  of  magic,  iii,  418. 

on  Virgin  Mary,  iii.  597. 
Peter  Cantor  on  clerical  abuses,  i.  13,  20,  23, 
28,  53. 

his  tolerance,  i.  220. 

aids  Foulques  de  Neuilly,  i.  244. 

disapproves  of  ordeal,  i.  306. 
Peter  Chclcicky  reproaches  Taborites,  ii.  624. 

hia  influence,  ii.  661,  662, 
Peter  tlie  Celestinian  as  inq,,  i.  301,  33S. 
Peter  Damiaui  on  character  of  clei^,  L  7. 

on  redemption  of  penance,  1. 41. 
Peter  of  Dresden  suggests  communion  in 

both  elements,  ii.  471. 
Peter  Ixirabard  on  torment  of  the  damned, 
i.  241, 

attacked  by  Joachim  of  Flora,  iii.  13. 

denies  Immaculate  Conception,  ill.  596. 
Peter  Martyr,  St. — see  Pietro  da  Verona, 
Peter,  Abp,  of  Mainz,  favors  tlio  Templars, 


121. 
Peter  the  Venerable  refutes  the  Koran,  i.  58 

confutes  the  Pctrobrusians,  i.  69. 

on  the  Talmud,  i,  554, 
Peter  Waldo— see  Waldo, 
Petit,  Jean,  case  of,  iii.  884. 

accuses  Louis  of  Orleans  of  sorcery,  iii 
466. 
Petoairis,  iii.  437. 
Petrarch  on  Jolin  XSIl,  iii,  197. 

on  astrology.  Hi,  444. 

on  Averrhoism,  iii.  064. 

on  papal  court,  iii.  633. 
Petrobrusiana,  the,  L  68. 
Petroe,  St.,  theft  ck  his  relics,  i.  48. 
Petronilla,  burned  for  sorcery,  iiL  457. 
Petronillc  deValcttc  burned  for  sorceiy,  iii 
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Pfalz,  witches  burned  at,  iii.  549. 
PIefferkorn,li>3  quarrel  with  Reuchlln,  ii.  4S 
FhaDtasm,  the  Sabbat  a,  iii.  493. 
Pharees,  Simon,  case  of,  iii.  446. 
Fhitadelphla,  Bp.  of,  bead  of  FralJceUi,  i 

164. 
Philip  II.  (Spdii)fiivora  LuUism,  iii.  687,  fi8 
Philip  III.  (Spain)  nalts  (ovLuilj'" 

Philip,  Inq.  of  Abjasioin,  i.  298. 
Philip  of  Achaia  nrrosta  the  T 

S04. 
Philip,  Chancellor  of  Universitv, 
Philip  tlie  necromancer,  i!i.  424. 
PbUippe  L  (France),  exa.  of,  i.  n. 
his  sale  of  bishoprics,  i.  8.  9 
Philippe  II.  (Fi        

his  des.lLnga  with  the  Albigenses,  i.  140 

146,148,149,174,188,188. 
his  death  and  its  effects,  i.  190. 
his  bequests  to  Miiitary  OnJers,  iii.  240 
abandons  Tngebui^a,  iii,  4IB. 
Philippe  UL  (France)  acquires  Toulouse,  i, 
206. 
visits  Langueiioc,  ii.  56. 
appeal  of  Carcassonne  to,  iu  3S. 
his  crusade  against  Aragon,  iii.  190. 
Philippe  IV.  (France),  on  torture,  i.  423. 
agreement  with  Bp.  of  AIbi,  i.  516. 
condesins  the  Talmud,  i.  5&S. 
hia  reforms  of  Inq.,  ii.  68,  fiS,  80,  87. 
dealings  with  the  Jews,  ii.  C3,  64,  81; 

iii.  235,  449. 
hia  quarrd  with  Boniface  VIII.,  ii.  58, 

66,97;  iii.  268. 
his  dealings  with  Languedoc,  ii.  87, 77, 

78,79,  86,  88,90,91. 
hia  esequatur  for  inq.  of  Champatme, 

ii.  676. 
his  dealings  with  the  Templars,  iii.  253, 
253,  2B8,  260,  261,  278,  280,  281,289, 
290,  294,  321. 
his  death,  iji.  326. 
Philippe  V.  (France)  forces  election  of  John 
XXII.,  ii.  98. 
peraacutes  lepers  and  Jews,  ii.  380. 
project  to  give  him  the  Templar  lands, 

iii.  2(54, 
settlement  of  Templar  propertT,  iii.  830. 
Philippe  VI,  (France)  subjects  the'  State  to 
Inq.,  i.  385 ;  ii.  12B. 
repairs  prison  of  Carcassonne,  I,  490. 
oti  debts  of  hercHcH,  i.  519. 
extends  royal  jurisdicfjon,  ii.  130. 
suppresses  Flagellants,  ii.  382. 
invades  Lombardj,  Hi,  197, 
confirms  jurisdiction  of  Inq.,  iii.  464. 
on  the  Divine  Vision,  iii.  5D2,  593. 
Philippe  I.  (Flanders)  persecutes  Cathari,  i. 
112. 

n  cosSscatioi), 
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Philippe  lo  Bon  (Flani!ore)hia  commission  to 
Kalcj-ser,  i.  536  ;  ii.  67S. 
iaesieges  Compi6gne,  iiL  356. 
the  Vaudois  of  Arras,  ill,  523,  525,  530. 
Philippe  of  Dreux,  Ifp.  of  Beauvais,  i.  11, 
Philippe  de  Marigny,  Abp,  of  Sens,  ii.  576; 
_  iii.  294. 
■  "ippc  lie  Montfort,  his  gains  by  conGsoa- 


i.  in. 


Philosophy,  it 


Willi  theology,  ii 


Pliiitrea  in  Egypt,  iii.  388. 
in  Greece,  iii.  389. 
in  Rome,  iii.  S91. 
among  Noraeineii,  iii.  405. 
used  by  Mumnjolus,  iii.  411. 
penances  lor,  iii.  413,  414,  415, 
marriage  dissolved  by,  iii,  418. 
punishment  in  13th  cent.,  iii.  427,  430, 

in  Sicilian  coiistitudons,  iii.  431. 
regarded  as  heresy,  iii.  435. 
case  in  Cliatclet  of  Paris,  iii,  461. 
cose  in  Velay,  iii.  468. 
power  of  witches,  iii.  302, 
Pliyslcuins,  Waldensea  as,  ii.  146, 
I'hysii^noniy,  science  of,  iii.  431. 
Piaccnz.t,  Catiiari  in,  i.  in. 
troubles  in  1204,  ii,  IflO. 
troubles  over  heresy,  ii.  202,  223,  285. 
Piagnoni,   Savonarohi's '  followers,   iii.   214, 

219,  227. 
Picliardiis  in  Bohemia,  ii,  518. 
Pico  dclla  Mirandob,  Giovanni,  iiis  belief  in 
Savonarola, 


his 


i.  al3. 


0  della  Miraiidola,  Q.  F.,  on  tlie  Sabbat, 
iii,  498. 
nisea  reform,  iii,  639. 
edmoiit,Waldcn3esin.  L425;  ii.  194,  259. 
confiscations  in,  i,  612. 
Catharjsm  in,  ii.  255. 
3rre  Araiel,  Abp.  of  Karbonne,  i.  198,  201, 
380;  ii,  13,  28. 
3rre  d'Aragon,  cnso  of,  ii.  244. 
Fiorre  Autier,  career  of,  ii.  106,  107. 
Pierre  de  Boulogne,  iii.  293,  296,  297. 
Ken'e  Ic  Bronaart,  Inq,  of  Arras,  iiL  520. 
Pierre  Btuni,  his  activity,  ii.  125. 
Pierre  de  Bmys,  i.  68. 
Pierre  Cardinal,  liis  poems,  L  5S ;  ii.  2,  14. 
"'        do  GastolnuH,  papal  legato,  i.  137, 140, 


142. 


bis 


mrdcr, 


.  145. 


e  de  ColmicQ — see  Albano,  Cardinal  of. 
Kevre  Fabri,  inq,,  his  poverty,  i,  582. 

peraeeutcaWalden8Cs,ii,  157. 

re  de  Fenouillides,  ii.  11 1. 
Pierre  Flotto,  influence  of,  iL  68. 
Pierre  de  I'HSpital,  iii.  481,  484, 480, 
Pierre  Julien,  case  of,  i.  S'M. 
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Pierro  Maucleco  plots  agmaat  Louis  VIII.,  i. 


Pierre  de  Muleeone  falsifies  records,  ii.  '12, 
Kerre  do  la  Pain  on  the  Templara,  iii.  32'?. 
Pierre  Paschal  murdered  by  Waldenees,  ii. 

Fierre  of  Pollers,  case  of,  iii,  428. 
Pierre  Probi,  il.  82,  100,  101. 
Pierre  Raymond,  hia  eadura,  i.  894. 
Pierre  Raymond  Dominique,  case  of,  i.  486. 
Pierre  de  ta  Kive,  Uia  errors,  iii.  BBS. 
Pierre  Roger  of  Mirepoii,  ii.  35, 
Rerre  Sandie,  Oitharan  misaionarj-,  ii.  106. 
Pierre  de  Toraamire,  case  of,  i.  377, 449, 
Fierre  Tort  on  granaries  and  cellars,  iiL  78. 
Pierre   dea  Vaux,  Waldeusian   teacher,  ii. 
146. 


Ketro  di  Corburlo,  antipope,  iii.  146,  IBl. 

Pletro  da  Lucca,  his  herasj,  iii.  608. 

Pietro  di  Parenzo,  St.,  bis  mai-tyrdom,  i.  116, 

PietTo  di  Buffia  slain  at  Susa,  11.  260. 

netro  di  Ser  Lippo,  ii.  280. 

Ketro  da  Verona,  his  career,  i.  49 ;  ii.  207. 

his  htboTB  in  Floceoce,  ii.  21 1. 

Inq.  of  Lombardj,  ii.  213. 

his  martyrdom,  li.  216. 

fate  of  his  assassins,  i.  460. 
Rfferi,  Francesco,  his  corament  on  Saoroboa. 

CO,  iii.  442. 
Hfres,  i.  Ua. 

Pignerol,  statutes  of,  on  heri:EV,  i.  S19;  ii, 
19B. 

failure  of  Inq,  in,  IL  263, 
Pikardi  in  Bohemia,  li.  fil7. 
Pilardi,  i,  126. 
Pilgrimages,  demoralizing  effects  of,  i,  42. 

penance  of,  i.  46B. 
Piombino,  Fradcelli  in  1471,  iii.  173. 
Piphili,  i.  IIB, 
Pisa,  heretics  humed  in,  li.  210,  282. 

John  XSn.  burned  in  effigy,  ill.  140, 

withheld  from  Florence  bj  Charles  VII., 
iii.  314. 

C,  of,  1409,  Its  aupplieadon  to  Alei.  V,, 
iii.  637. 
Kso,  Cn^us,  kills  Germanicus,  iii.  B9fi. 
Pistoia,  restriction  on  bearing  arms,  i.  882. 

laws  restricting  the  Inq.,  ii.  280. 
Pius  n.  settles  jurisdiction  over  Franciscans, 
i.  362, 


i.  474. 


Pius  IL  procures  .abrogation  of  Pragmatic 

Sanction,  ii.  1S5. 
intervenes  in  Eurgundian  Inq.,  ii.  141. 
on  the  quarrel  over  blood  of  Christ,  il. 

172, 
confirms  Inq,  of  Barcelona,  ii.  179. 
his  intervention,  in  Bosnia,  ii.  S13. 
lays  interdict  on  the  Tyrol,  ii.  417. 
his  estimate  of  Huss,  ii.  445,  505. 
heresy  dissolves  compacts,  ii.  469. 
bis  description  of  Mount  Tabor,  ii.  522, 

525,  580. 
his  dealings  with  Bohemia,  ii.  542,  645, 


his  opinion  of  Franciscana,  iii.  173. 

his  toleration,  iii,  B89, 

oiilers  witches -prosecuted,  iii,  BS7. 

his  defence  of  temporal  poiver,  ill,  568. 

on  morals  of  Eurape,  iii.  643. 

his  lack  of  reverence,  iii.  567. 

on  heresy  of  disobedience,  Iii.  617. 
Piua  III.,  his  ofEer  to  Savonarola,  ilL  220. 
Pius  IV.  subjects  Mendicants  (o  Inq.,  1.  363. 
Pius  v.,  hia  bull  MulHpliMS  Mer,  li.  469. 
Piua  IX  canonizes  the  martyrs  of  Avignonet, 
ii.  36. 

beatifies  Raymond  LuUy,  iii.  589. 

adopts  dc^ma  of  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion, iii.  611. 
Platina,  his  trouble  with  Paul  II.,  ill.  570. 
Plead,  refusal  to,  i.  447. 
Plenary  indulgence,  L  42, 
Ploireri,  Fran9oi3,  persecutes  Waldenses,  ii. 

Pluralities,  i.  25. 

Pteiue  canfasibilei,  I.  462,  468. 

Poggio,  on  Jerome  of  Prague,  ii.  502, 

on  papal  curia,  iii.  623. 

his  quarrel  with  Lorenzo  Valla,  iii.  667. 
Poisoning  of  fields  by  magic,  iii.  415. 
Poland,  Waldenses  in,  11.  897. 

Inq,  in,  iL  430,  481,  649. 

Hussitism  in,  ii.  496,  525. 

league  to  suppress  heresy,  ii.  644. 

Capistrano's  visit,  ii.  551. 
Police,  local,  of  Inq.,  i.  880. 
Politlan,  Angelo,  ii.  546,  582. 
Political  activity  of  the  Mendicants,  i.  275. 

use  of  Inq.,  in.  190. 

heresies,  used  by  the  Church,  iii.  181. 

used  by  the  Stato,  iii.  238. 

Politics  and  heresv,  their  relations,  ii,  191 ; 

iii,  191. 
PoUentianus,  case  of,  iii.  S98. 
Pollution  of  blood,  i.  223, 

of  sacraments,!.  62. 
Pomeranian  Waldenses,  i.  84 ;  iii,  398,  416, 
Pomilli,  Berenger,  a  pardoner,  iii.  023,  662. 
Pomponazio,  bis  leaching,  iii.  574. 
Pomponio  Lcto,  iii.  670,  571. 
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Ponce  de  Elaaes,  poisoning  of,  ii.  167. 

Pons,  heresy  of,  i.  72. 

Pons,  inq.,  and  the  Count  of  Foil,  ii.  64. 

Pons  Arnaad,  a  Iftlae  witness,  i.  440. 

Pons  Botugati,  hia  nuLrtyrdom,  iii,  47, 

Poos  Caclronelli,  St.,  iii.  48. 

Pons  Delmont,  inq.  in  Querci,  ii.  17. 

Pons  de  I'Esparre,  hia  activity,  ii.  S3. 

Pona  Feugejron,  bis  Commissions,  ii.  138; 

iii.  204,  611. 
PoD3  of  Narbonu^  opposes  Catha.ri3m,  i.  118, 

124. 
Pons  de  Poyet,  inq,,  i.  628;  ii.  66,  111. 
Pons  de  Rodelle,  his  tolerance,  i.  141. 
Pona  de  S.  Gillea,  his  activity,  ii.  10, 16, 
PonsR,  Bp.  of  Bosnia,  ii.  295. 
Pont  da  I'Arche,  C.  of,  1810,  on  Templars, 

iii.  29S. 
Potmnibio  on  Buspidon  of  heresy,  i.  455, 

on  tbe  Sabhat,  iii.  49S. 
Poor  Men  of  Italy,  i.  76. 
Poor  Men  of  Lyons,  L  77. 
Poor  Catholics,  Order  of,  i.  247. 
PopelioanB,  i.  IIB. 
Popes,  appeals  to,  i.  450. 

alone  can  pardon  lieresy,  i.  495. 

grasp  the  confiacatjoiia,  i.  512. 

heretic,  iii.  IfiG. 

nniversal  supremacy  claimed,  iii.  192, 


616. 


n  t!iey  c( 


629. 


s  with  Qreelc  Church,  i 
mit  simony?  iii.  627,  628, 


Poppo,  Abp.  of  Treves,  case  of,  iii.  41S. 
Popular  enthusiasms,  i.  269. 

favor  for  Mendicants,  i.  230. 
beUef,  weight  of,  i.  431. 
Bovei-eigaty  in  I4tli  cent,,  iii.  139. 
increduiitv  as  to  witchcraft,  iiL   638, 
640,  646. 
Portiunoula  indulgence,  i.  41 ;  iii.  246. 
Portugal,  clmrch  olaims  on  the  dying,  i,  SO, 
failure  at  Inq.  in,  i.  5S0. 
career  of  Inq.  in,  ii.  188. 
Spirituals  in,  iii.  85. 
Templars  proteeted,  iii.  3!7. 
Potho  of  Pruhm  on  the  Churcli,  i.  B2. 
Pothon  lie  Xaintrailles,  iii.  338,  356,  377. 
Poverty,  merits  of,  proclaimed  by  Fon3,i.72. 
professed  by  DurAn  de  Huescn,  i.  246. 
adopted  by  Dominicans,  i.  254. 
enjoined  in  Franciscan  Rule,  i.  290. 
1    f  S    F  anois  for,  i.  264. 

zed       Bonaventnra,  i,  286,  288. 
g       ted  audation  of,  ii.  352. 
ce  f  Aquinas,  Iii.  I. 

as  mong  Francincans,  iii.  B. 

SB  caused  bv  it,  iii.  6. 

Fra  ta  impossibility,  iii.  7B. 

pe  m  ng  Apostolic  Brethren,  iii. 

ti       <^  oat  it,  iii.  130. 


OBsertetl  in  bull  Eiiil,  iii.  SO. 
called  in  question,  iiL  130. 
pronouncEui  a  heresy,  iiL  134. 
becomes  a  European  question,  iii.  133. 
abjnratioii  of  1«lief  iji,  iii.  1 1^0. 
the  heresy  of  tiic  Fraticelli,  iii.  1C4, 
Poyet,  Cardinal,  legate,  iii.  68,  IB7. 
Prngclato,  Waldenscs  of,  il.  160,  261,  2C3, 

264. 
Pragmatic  Sanctions  of  14SB,il.I34;  iii.  G29. 
Prague,  DolrauiBta  reported  in,  ii.  429, 
papal  Inq.  in,  ii.  431,  447. 
besieged  by  Bipamnnd,  ii.  617. 
massacre  of  Talraritcs,  ii.  636. 
reacUon  andcr  Sigismund.  ii.  538. 
0.  of,  ill  1801,  (HI  lioresy,  ii.  428. 
C,  of,  141 2, condemns  innovations,  11.442. 
Calixtin  council  in  1421,  ii.  520. 
coundls  of,  on  SoLWrr,  iii.  460, 
Prato,  Catharl  in,  L  117. 
Pciiycr,  efficacy  of,  iii.  895. 
Preaching,  neglect  of,  i,  2.^. 
by  the  Waldooses,  1.  77. 
licenses  for,  isBuoil  ijy  legates,  i.  142. 
qiiavPcls  over,  L  278. 
restricted  in  Kiigland,  1.  363. 
free  among  WieklilStcs,  ii.  441. 
free,  in  Bohemia,  ii.  448. 
Preaching  Frinra,  i,  258. 
Precursors  of  Uusfl,  ii.  436. 
Predestination,  i.  217. 

Wicklirs  doetririo  of,  ii.  442. 
Preferment,  abuse  of,  i.  24;  iii.  029,  630, 

632,  639. 
Prfe|fent  de  Oofitivy,  iii.  488. 
Prejudgment  of  nocnsod,  i.  407 ;  iii,  408. 
Prclati,  Francesco,  iii.  473,  477,  483. 
Ptemysi  Otkikar  IL,  ii.  428. 

nption  of  tunc  in  heresy,  i.  622. 
tita  received  liy  inqs,,  i.  481. 
Press,  censorship  of,  iii.  613. 
*■  ■  riag  on  Indulgences,  i.  48. 
condcninB  Lulhcr,  ii.  284. 
asserts  eiistcncc  of  incubi,  iii.  884. 
on  heresy  of  sorem-,  iii.  436. 
proves  reality  of  Sabbat,  iii.  499, 
on  dcatb-penalty  for  witclies,  iii.  615, 
on  eitetiaion  of  witchcraft,  iii.  046. 
hc  attacks  FomponaKio,  iii.  576. 
Priests,  tbi^c  immunity,  i.  2 ;  iii.  620. 
their  superiority  to  tiio  lidty,  i,  4. 
tiiiie  present  at  execution  of  nills,i.29. 
tlicir  immorality,  L  Bl;  iiL  G36. 
BuppUnte<l  by  friaiB,  i.  279. 
required  to  aid  tho  luq.,  i.  386. 
evidence  of,  i.  430, 
practice  of  magie  by,  iii.  423. 
Priestly  character  indelible,  i.  4. 
Princes,  their  ilutj  to  persecute,  L  215,  224, 
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Fiinting,  use  of,  by  BohemliiQ  Brethren,  ii. 

condemned  by  Observan  tines,  ili.  43B. 
Piiecilli]!!!,  hie  e^iecution,  i.  213. 
Prise JIUanista  detected  bv  paleDess,  i.  110, 

3U. 
Priaona  o!  Inq.,  !.  373. 

nnder  episcopal  control,  i.  S34. 

supplied  by  the  crown,  i.  B42, 

uee  of  bavah,  i.  420. 

finea  to  be  employed  on,  i.  471. 

chaiaoter  of,  i.  488 ;  ii.  9S. 

mortalitr  in,  i.  494. 

difBcnlties  \a  absence  of,  iL  4. 

reform  ordered  by  Philippe  IT.,  ii.  87. 

difBculfy  of  munlalning,  ii.  164. 

proyided  foi-  German  Inq,,  ii.  890. 
Fiison-breaUing,  i.  649. 
PHsouers,  treatment  of,  i,  4S7. 

qaarrels  over  their  snpport,  i.  489. 

their  diet,  L  491. 

multitude  of, !.  485,  489  ;  ii,  lOi. 
Procedure,  summary  nature  of,  i.  405. 
Proceedings,  eeoreig  of,  i.  400. 
Frocesa,  inqaieitorial,  i,  S99. 
Proceasion  of  Holy  Qbost,  iii.  613, 
Prooopius  Eaaa  praises  the  Waldenses,  ii. 
622. 

Bucceeda  Zislca,  ii.  52S. 

his  free  speech  at  Basle,  ii,  533. 

sImii  at  Lipan,  ii,  635. 
Prophecy  frequent  in  the  Middle  Ages,  iii, 

210. 
Prosecution  of  bishops,  1. 1 S. 

of  advocates  and  notaries,i.  445;  iii  513. 

of  the  dead,  i.  448. 
Property,  church,  immunity  of,  i,  3,  34, 

individual,  among  monks,  i,  37. 

Franciscan  device  to  hold,  iii.  6,  8. 

Templar,  iii.  282,  283. 
Prouille,  monastery  of,  founded,  I.  260. 
Provence  ceded  to  the  Church,  i.  304. 

restored  to  Haymond  VII.,  i,  206;  ii. 
15, 

Franciscan  inqa.  of,  i,  301. 

expenses  of  Inq^  i,  527. 

iavvH  of  Frederic  II,  introduced,  ii,  148, 

rise  of  Joachifism,  iii.  17. 

Fraticelli  in,  iii.  167, 

arrest  of  Templars  in,  iii,  804. 
Provinciala  to  appoint  inqs.,  i,  329. 

tlieir  control  over  ini]s.,  i.  344. 

JHsaoiable  by  inqs.,  i.  346. 

of  Bm^ndy,  tbeir  supervision,  ii.  141, 
Ptaceic,  Caliitin  ruler  of  Bohemia,  ii.  640. 
Piibliottnl,  i.  IIB, 

Puigcercos,  Bernardo,  Inq,  of  Avagon,  ii.  170, 
Punishments,  cruelty  of  mediaeval,  1.  234. 

of  Inq.,  i,  459. 
Ptir^tio  ainonica,  i.  310,  465. 


Purgatory,  doctrine  of,  an 
79,  83;  iL  160,  160, 
retained  by  Calixlina,  il  512, 
rejected  by  Taborites,  ii.  512,  623, 

Puritanism  of  the  Calixljns,  ii.  621. 

Pulagi,  Gnidone,  organizes  Apostolic  Breth- 


Q" 


98, 178,  599. 
of  clergy  with  Uilitaij  Orders,  iii.  241. 
between  the  Military  Orders,  iii.  245. 
ci,  Inq.  in,  ii.  21,  30. 
L'ibus,  castle  of,  captured,  ii.  52. 
Querio,  Jacopo  da,  burned  at  Avignon,  iii. 

Quia  nonnKJtquam,  bull,  iii.  130, 143, 
Quia  qaorurmam,  bull,  iii.  138. 
Qtiitibel  ij/tiaimi»,  proposition,  iii,  S37. 
Quintilla  on  baptism,  i.  210, 
Qtwd  miper  Tvmmillit,  bull,  i,  844;  iii,  434. 
Quortimdam,  bull,  iii.  72,  78,  74. 


RABANUS  condemns  Gotteclialc,  i, 
Radak,  treason  of,  ii.  314, 
Radewyns,  Florent,  ii,  361. 
Radivo]  invites  the  Turks,  ii,  307. 
Ridomjer,  Catharaii  Djed,  ii,  305. 
Ragusa,  Cathariam  in,  ii.  292, 
"  'nb.iud  de  Caron,  his  t     " 

Kainaldo,  Abp.  of  Kavenna,  favors  the  Tem- 
plars, iiL  807. 
Bainaldo,  popeoC  Fraticelli,  iii.  164. 
"  linerio,  Bp.  of  Veroelli,  attaclta  Dolcino,  iii. 

114,  118, 
Kainoiio  Saccone,  liis  estimate  of  Cathari,  ii. 
49, 193,  297. 
his  attempted  murder,  ii,  216. 
as  Inq,  of  Milan,  ii,  218,  220,  223,  229. 
Ilia  last  appearance,  ii.  238. 
Rainier,  legate  to  Langucdoc,  i.  136. 
R^a,  Gilles  de,  acoompauies  Joan  of  Arc,  iii. 
345,  460, 
»se  of,  iii.  468. 


a  the  Tem- 


Ramiro  I.  bums  si 
Ramon  Costa, 

plars,  iii.  314. 
Ramon  de  Malleolis,  case  of,  ii.  167. 
Ramon  Sn  Guardia  of  Mas  Dcu,  iii.  Sll,  314, 

313,.  316. 
Ramon  de  Tarraga,  his  heresy,  ii.  176. 
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427. 
Efltlonaliam  among  Cathari,  L  99. 
Katisbon,  Waldenses  of,  ii.  348,  427. 

Begharda  persecuted,  ii.  377,  413. 

Heiirj  GrUiifeld  bariied,  ii.  41J. 

heretics  burned,  iii.  SOS- 
Baud  the  Strong,  ili.  406. 
Bavennii,  deci'ee  of  Frederic  II.,  i.  2S1 ;  Ii. 

Havenna,  C.  of,  1311,  on  Tetnplava,  ill.  807. 
Eaveusburg,  witclies  barned  in,  iii.  S40. 
Ba jmood  V.  (Toulouse)  represses  Catliariair 

bi9  indifference,  i.  124. 
his  laws  ^lunst  heresy,  i,  16S. 
Baymoiid  VI.  (Toulouse),  bis 


tils  indifference  to  religion,  I.  133. 

swears  to  expel  Iieretioa,  i.  IS7. 

repeated  eic.,  i.  142, 146. 

penance  and  absolution,  L  150. 

again  exc,  1.162. 

guides  the  cnisaders,  i.  168, 1S6. 

appeals  to  Innocent  JII.,  i,  163. 

refused  a  hearing,  i.  1GB. 

takes  up  arms,  i.  IfiS. 

submits  unqualifiedh',  i.  178. 

condemned  by  Lateran  Council,  1. 182. 
defends  Toulouse,  i.  186. 
his  death,  i.  188. 
remains  unburied,  L  189. 
Eaymond  VII.  (Toolouac)  eneoumged  bj  In- 
nocent III.,  i.  183. 
heads  the  rising  in  I>rovetice,  i.  184, 
Ms  aegodatJona,  i.  189, 102,  193, 191. 
permits  persecution,  i.  197. 
resists  the  crusade. !.  199. 
accepts  terms  of  peace,  i.  203. 
his  positioti  and  motives,  i.  207. 
his  position  towards  the  Churcli,  1!  14 
his  laws  of  1234,  i  323  469  482  COS  , 


n  Toulouse  n  17 
procures  suspension  of  luq ,  ii.  24 
his  revolt  in  1342,  ii  SB 
recondled  to  papacy,  ii  40 
his  persecuting  zeal  i   537    ii  46,47 
his  Christmas  court  in  1244  i  132 
finally  undertakes  crusade  i  467,  ii  47 
his  death,  ii.  48. 

Rarmond,  Master,  his  errois  condemned  1 1 
061. 

Raymond  d'Alt.iro,  ii.  35,  37.  ** 

Bajmond  de  Balmiac,  i.  123, 124. 

Baynond  Bern,  de  Flascan,  ii.  64. 

Baymond  Calverie,  confiscation  of,  ii.  112. 

Raymond  de  Costiran,  ii.  86. 

Bajmond  Delboc.it.  61. 


•  EX.  721 

Eaymond  Durfort,  inq.  o£  Majorca,  ii.  177. 
Baymond  du  Kiuga  draws  up  laws  against 
heresy,  i.  323. 
made  Bp.  of  Tuuiouse,  iL  6. 
his  activity,  ii.  8,  9, 11, 15,  28, 
driven  from  Toulouse,  ii.  18, 
Baymond  Gaufridi  favors  the  Spirituals,  iiu 
34,  35,  44. 
coiidunins  lt<^cr  Bacon,  iii.  654. 
removed  by  Boniface  VIII.,  iii.  36. 
his  death,  iii.  58. 
Baymond  Godayl,  ii.  61. 
Baymond  de  (ioth,  bribery  of,  ii.  92. 
Raymond  Oros,  conversion  of,  IL  22. 
Baymond  Godn,  inq.,  Iiis  troubles,  ii.  144. 
Baymond  Jean,  the  Olivist,  iii.  65,  76. 
Raymond  Martins  founds  Inq.  in  Tunis,  i. 

3S9. 
Eaymond  of  reiinaforte  on  duty  of  pcrseou- 


his  iiiBtructioiis,  ii.  164. 

at  C,  of  Tarrnffona,  ii.  167. 
Raymond  do  Pdreillc,  il  34,  48. 
Kavmouil  du  Puy  organizes  the  Ilospitallccs, 

ill.  23B, 
Eaymond  Vitalis,  case  of,  i.  409. 
Baymonde  Barbaira,  i.  475, 
Rayinotide  Maiufacicr,  her  crosses,  L470. 
Bealiste,  iii.  555. 

Huss'a  support  of,  ii,  444. 

prosecute  John  of  Wesul,  ii.  421. 
Recantation  on  death-bed,  i.  436. 
Becarcd,  his  laws  on  sorcciy,  iii.  399. 
Beceivors  of  heretics,  their  uuuiBluoont,  L 
321,  461. 


the,  iii.  180. 


onBscatioti  for,  1. 607. 


It  of,  i. 

their  perfection,  i,  379, 

tlieir  falsi Hcation,  i.  380;  ii.  72. 

attempts  to  destroy  tlicra,  1. 380 ;  ii.  59. 

transcLiptB  ordered,  I.  397. 

Atrocts  not  to  be  furnished,  i.  406. 
Becuiation  of  giidgp,  i.  449. 
Redemptiou  of  penance,  i,  404. 
Redemption  of  vowp,  sale  of,  i.  193,  20fi, 
206 


inflncnce  of  Brethren  of  Common  Life, 

premonitions  of,  in  France,  ii.  142. 
its  approach,  iii.  647. 
its  influence  on  piiilosophv,  iii.  C77. 
Reformed  Congregation  of  Dominicans,  ii. 
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Refusal  to  pel-form  penance,  i,  549. 

to  buru  heretics  punialiecl,  i.  227,  S3 8. 
fiehnbilitation  of  Joan  of  Aru,  iii.  S7S. 

of  Vandois  of  Arras,  iii.  580. 
Regnaiui  in.  ealia,  bull,  iii.  284. 
Keiclihelin  of  SchSogau,  liis  demonology,  iiL 

381. 
Eeiclislag  of  FcatJifoct  asserts  independence 

of  empire,  iii.  IBB. 
BtAais,  Cuthnri  in,  lltii  cent.,  i.  111. 
decline  oE  Inq.  ill,  ii.  133. 
Ciiarlcs  nr.'B  coronation,  iii.  849. 
C.  of,  1149,  condemns  Cattiari,  i.  119. 
C.  of,  1167,  orders  ordeal  for  lieretJes, 

L  806. 
C.  of,  in  1287,  against  (lie  Mendicants, 

i.  200. 
C.  of,  IHOi,  1303,  01 


of  Stniesbiii^  appeals  to  Innocent 
III.,  ii.  817. 
Keiser,  Frederic,  case  of,  ii.  415. 
Relapse  into  heresj,  burning  for,  i.  S80,  313, 
321,  643,  544. 
case  of  Joan  of  Arc,  iii.  371. 
cot  pimiflhed  with  death,  i.  484,  546 ; 

iL  687. 
in  Buspicion,  L45B.  647. 
in  defamation,  i.  648, 
in  faut^rship,  i.  648. 
question  of  retracted  confession,  ii.  429, 
648  ;  iii.  28G,  296, 308,  324,  326. 
Relapsed  Fraticelli  to  be  reconciled,  iii.  176, 

to  be  burned,  iii,  178, 
Bclasation,  i,  B34. 

sentence  of,  not  rend  in  cliarch,  i.  392. 
for  relapse,  i.  429,  044. 
Relics,  magic  power  attributed  to,  i,  47. 

of  Huss  venerated,  ii.  498. 

of  Oli'ista  worshipped,  iii,  80. 

of  Savonarola  worshipped,  iii.  236. 

magical  use  of,  iii.  109. 

ridiculed  bj  Foniponazio,  iii.  676. 
Religion,  charactei^  of  mcdiieval,  i.  40. 

dissociated  from  morals,  iii.  641,  644. 
Remanence,  WicklifTs  doctrine  of,  ii.  442. 

in  Bohemia,  ii.  446.  ' 

charged  against  Hubs,  ii.  474, 476. 
~  EemoTabUity  of  inqs.,  i,  844. 
Benaisaaacei  its  effect  on  morals,  iii,  209. 

its  influence  in  Italy,  ill.  666. 
Renaud  do  Chartres  opposes  burning  for  re- 

Eaiaud  de  Chartres,  Abp.  of  Reims,  iii.  848. 
Renaud  de  Prorins,  iii.  293,  236, 297. 
Repentance,  delation  necessary  to,  i.  409. 
Repetition  of  torture,  i.  427 ;  iii.  614, 
Report,  common,  importance  of,  i,  426,  431. 
Reserved  case,  heresy  a,  i.  437,  462. 

sorcery  a,  iiL  426. 
Besislanoe  to  Inq,,  i,  821. 

in  Narbonne,  ii.  13, 


siatance  to  Inq.  in  Toulouse,  ii,  17. 
in  Carcassonne  and  Albi,  ii,  59  sqq. 
in  Florence,  ii,  210, 
by  Ghibelline  chiefs,  ii.  223. 
in  Parma,  ii.  287. 
in  Vilerbo,  ii.  239, 
Responsibility  oC  minors,  i.  402,  436. 
public,  for  heresy,  i.  284. 
evasion  of,  by  the  Church,  i.  215,  534 ; 


ItetractJon  of  eridence,  i.  439, 441. 

cf  coofesaion — see  Revocation. 
Reuchlin,  John,  case  of,  ii.  428. 
Reverential  apostoli,  i.  451. 
Rcvei^ade,  Jeanette,  bumed  for  sorcerv,  iii. 

463. 
Revocation  of  confession  forbidden,  it  63. 
.rcatmentof,  i.428. 
equivalent  to  relapse,  i.  429,  643;  Iii. 

286,  296,  324,  326. 
lot  relapse,  iii.  296,  808. 
Reirards  for  betrayal  of  accomplices,  i.  409. 
Rioohmi  on  S.  Dominic,  i.  300. 
Ricci,  St.  Cntarina,  invokes  Savonarola  aa  a 

Richard  I.  (England)  and  the  Bp.  of  Beau- 
vaiB,i,  11. 
his  answer  to  Foulques  <le  Neullly,  i. 

245. 
sells  Cyprus  to  the  Templara,  iii.  240. 
Richard  HI.  (England)  accuses  Jaquette  of 

Bedfoi'd  of  sorcery,  iii,  4GS, 
Richard  of  Armagh  and  the  Mendifants,  i. 

Richard  cf  Canterbury  on  monastic  esemp- 

BlcharJ,  Frfere,  his  devotion  to  Joan  of  Are, 

Cath.  de  la  Rocliellc,  iii. 


Riehard  Kepveit  sent  to  Languedoc,  ii.  77. 
~'    iKO,0olft  di,  his  belief  in  Joachim,  iii.  11. 

joins  the  FratJcelli,  iiL  161. 

condemned  as  hereto,  iii.  203. 
Bicti,  persecuting  lawa  forced  upon,  i.  322. 

Apostolic  Brethren  at,  iii.  123. 
Riez,  Bp.  of,  papal  legate,  i.  170, 172. 
lUniini,  persecuting  lawa  forced  upon,  i.  322, 

Cathariin,  L117;  ii.l98. 
Rings,  demons  confined  in,  iii.  463,  464. 
lUpaille,  Abbey  of,  ii.  195.  ___ 
Ripuarian  code,  sorcerv  in,  ill.  409. 
Risk  of  witnesses,  i.  438. 
KituaLOatharan,  i.  94. 
Eivai%,mitch-txiftls  at,  iii.  518. 
Robert  the  Pious  (Naples)  bums  Cathari,  i. 
100,  218. 

aids  church  of  St.  Petoc  Martyr,  L  606 ; 

ii.  247. 
supports  the  Inq.,  ii.  284. 
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tt  the  Pious  (Nflplea)  cultivi 


!t  Templar  propertj',  iii, 


453. 

Robert  d'Arbrissel  converts  Catiiaii,  i.  117. 
Kobert  da  Bftudfioonrt,  iil  S42. 
Robert  lo  Bugre,  his  career,  ii.  113, 
Robert  of  Geneva — see  Clement  Vll. 
Robert  Grosseteste  oa  corruption  of  Church, 
i.  11,  20,  m. 
eiplains  heresy  bj  it,  L  129. 
Kobert  the  Hierosolvmitan  iii   181 
Robert  de  EStinee    ra       te  K 

68. 
Robert,  Count  of  R  se 
Roberto  Patta  reduce 
Bodez,  Bp.  of,  his  e 
his  laq.,  i.  B18 
Rodolph  of  Hapsbn  g 
Rodolph  of  Wiirzb  rg  H  h 

klaushnusen,  ii.  4 
Roddgo,  Fran.  Ja 

Church,  i,ti40. 
Rodrigo  de  Cintra,  P       <m 

Rodrigo  of  Compoate      cap     ea  D  , 

Roger  IV.  (Foix)  and  the  Inq.,  ii.  63. 
Roger  Bernard  II.  (Fois),  i.  186,  106,  205 ; 

iLB2. 
R<^er  Bernard  III.  (Foil)  and  the  Inq.,  ii. 

S6,  169. 
Ei^er  Bernard  IV.  (Foil),  ii.  66. 
Roger  de  Briqueville,  iiL  471, 479,  4S8. 
Roger  of  Cbalona  and  the  Cathari,  i.  109, 

218. 
Roger  of  Sicily  introduces  confiscation,  i. 
601. 
his  laws  on  sorcery,  iii.  431. 
Rogei-  the  Templar,  iii.  247. 
Rognvald  Rettilbein,  iiL  408. 
RohacK,  John,  hia  execution,  iL  639. 
Rohle,  Wenoeslas,  denounces  indulgences,  ii. 

428. 
EokjzaDi  (John)  on  safe  condncts,  ii.  466, 
467. 
administers  communion  to  infants,  iL 


,    Rolando  da  Cremona,  makes  inq.  on  Eiaeiin, 
ii.  226. 
Romngnuola,  Inq.  ot,  ii.  342,  234, 

Ghibellines  condemned  as  heretics,  iiL 

201. 
proceedings  against  Templars,  iii.  S07. 
Roman  Law,  revival  of  the,  L  5S. 
influence  of,  L  809 ;  ii.  67. 
heretic  buildings,  i.  481. 
disabilities  of  ilesccndanls,  i.  498. 


Romance  v 


IS  of  Scriptup 


L  392. 


ogy. 


j.  4S7. 


■d  by  Amald  ot  Brcs- 

a        punishment,  L  SOS. 
8,  269. 
crosr,  I2S1,  LS24; 

cd  n  1467,  iii.  178. 


finds  no  heresj  in  his  wridngs,  iii.  336. 
Rondinclli,  Giwliano,  offers   to  undergo  the 

ordeal,  iii.  225. 
Boric  the  Franciscan,  i.  2T7. 
Rosary,  devotion  of.  i.  176. 
Resell,  Pedro,  tho  Lulllst,  iii.  683. 
Roselli,  Nicholas,  inq.  of   Aragon,  ii.  168, 

169,  171. 
Roskild,  Inq.  in,  ii.  402. 
"    lano,  Qi-eck  rite  in,  iii.  616. 

a,  de',  flioir  triumph  in  Florence,  ii.  212, 
Rostain  of  Embrnn  persecutes  Waldcnses,  ii. 

RostoeJt,  woman  burned  !n,  ii,  403. 
Rotelfingcr,  Nicholas,  case  of,  iii.  007. 
Rotharis,  his  laws  on  sorcery,  iii.  411. 
Rouen,  Jean  Qraveran,  inq.  of,  ii.  140. 
trial  of  Joan  of  Arc  at^  iii.  S62. 


657. 
hia  flight  from  Prague,  ii.  637,  639. 
his  reactionary  concisions,  ii.  646. 
condemned  as  heretic,  ii.  668. 
tolerates  Bohemian  Brethren,  ii.  663. 
Rolando  da  Cremona,  Ms  zeal  in  Toulouse, 


ii.  6. 


IB  inq.,  ii.  202, 


..  i.  7. 

C,  of,  1189,  on  sorcery,  iiL  423. 

C.  of,  1231,  on  lawyers,  i.  22. 

C.  of,  3446,  on  sorcerers,  iii.  616. 
Roussct,  heretics  of,  persecuted,  ii,  118, 164. 
Roussillon,  indopendent  Inq.  in,  ii.  177. 

Templar  possessions  in,  iii.  262. 

prosecution  ot  Templars,  iii.  314. 
Ruhello,  Monte,  iil  lis,  120. 
Ruddlan,  Statute  of,  silent  on  sorcery,  iil 
427. 
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Buffacb,  nun  accused  of  eorccrv,  tii.  131 
Bug^eri  Calcagiji,  liia  labora  in  Florei 

i.  008,  Bd4;  ii.  210. 
Rulora,  duty  of,  to  suppreaa  heresy,  i.  i 


Eunes,  ill  402.  401. 
Ruptnrii,  i.  ISC. 

Buataud,  hia  demand  for  papal  anbsidj,  i.  IT. 
preitchea  cruaade  agaical  Naplea,   iii. 


SABBAT,  Witehes',  iii.  108. 
oii^D  of  belief  iu,  iii.  493. 
controverey  orer,  iiL  197. 
details  of,  iii  600. 

eating  of  men  and  beasts  at,  iii.  BOS. 
attendance  a  mortal  crime,  iii.  CIS. 
preparation  for,  iiL  526. 
growtli  of  belief  in,  iii,  684, 
is  an  Ulu^on,  iii.  C43. 
enormous  attendance  at,  iii.  64T> 
Sacerdotalism  of  mediEcval  religion,  i.  IT. 
Saclisenhftfiset  Protest,  iii.  137, 
Saclisenspiegel,  peualt;  for  hei'eaj  in,  L  221 : 
ii.  319. 
destruction  of  houses  in,  i.  483, 
sorcery  in,  iii.  432. 
Sacqueflp6e,  Antoinc,  case  of,  iii.  624,  627, 
Saoi'nmenls,  sale  of,  i.  27. 

infernal,  of  Catbaii,  i.  101, 
Walden^an,  i.  83  ;  ii.  146. 
replaced  by  flagellation,  ii.  107. 
superseded  in  JoaobitiEm,  iii.  IC,  21. 
rejected  by  OliTiats,  iii.  80,  83. 
void  in  licre^c  hands,  iii.  159. 
Titiation  of,  In  sinful  hands,  i,  62,  61, 
76, 
taught  by  Waldenses,  i.  19,  60 ;  ii. 

160,  lao, 
by  Calhari,  i.  93. 
by  Jean  Vitrier,  ii.  187. 
by  Bp.  of  Meaux,  ii.  113. 
by  Bohemian  Brethren,  ii.  Bfl3, 
by  Fratioelli,  iii.  162,  163. 
not  admitted  by  WicklifF,  il.  441. 
Husa  denies  it,  II.  476, 
fiaciifioes,  divinatnry,  ilL  402. 
Sacrilege  of  Templar  inidation,  iii.  272. 
Sacroboaco,  his  Sphiera,  iiL  412. 
Saddacah,  the,  i.  92. 
Safe-oonduot,  Huss'a,  ii.  45?,  462, 4S6. 
Safe-conducts  valueless  to  heretics,  ii.  467. 
Saga,  iii.  391. 

Saint  Atnour,  William  of,  i.  28S. 
hisDePmniZis,  i.  285.      . 
his  mis^on  to  Rome,  i.  286. 
on  the  Everlasting  Goapel,  iii.  22,  23, 25. 
be  ia  jiislified,  iii,  131. 


Saint  Gall,  Abliey  of,  i.  10. 

Saint  Felix  de  Caraman,  Calharan  council  of, 

i.  lie. 
Saint  Gilles,  Pierre  de  Bruys  burned  at,  i. 
68. 
Raymond's  penance  at,  i.  ISO. 
Sunt  Malo,  Cathari  in,  i.  112. 
Saint  Tron,  Abbey  of,  i.  10,  S5,  37, 
Saint  William  of  the  Desert,  Order  of,  iii, 

107. 
Saintea,  Bp.  of,  tortures  Templars,  iii.  287. 
Saints,  their  suffrages  discarded  by  Walden- 
ses, i.  8S  ;  ii.  150,  160. 
by  WickliiHleB,  ii.  440. 
heretic,  ii.  182,241-2. 
new,  exploitation  of,  iii.  93. 

■csecved  to  Rome,  iii. 


316. 

Salary  of  inq.,  i.  525,  629,  632. 
Sale  of  benefices,  i,  24. 

of  induigences,  i.  43,  44  ;  iii.  621. 

of  licenses  to  bear  arms,  i,  383. 
Sales  by  heretics  invalid,  i.  620. 
Salic  Law,  sorcery  hi,  iii.  406, 108,409. 
Salunbene,  his  JoachiUsm,  iiL  19,  24, 

on  exploidng  neiv  saints,  iii.  93, 
Salvadon,  asciuaive,  influence  of  belief  it 
237. 


Liioiferaniam  m,  1310,  ii.  S76. 

C,  of,  1291,  on  Military  Ordera,  iii,  246. 

0.  of,  1386,  against  the  Mendicanta,  I, 

C.  of,  1418,  recognizes  the  Inq.,  ii.  411. 

Samaritan  belief  in  magic,  iii,  337. 

San  Marco,  siege  of,  iii.  227. 

San  Martino,  Waldensian  valley  of,  ii.  195. 

Sancha  o[  Naples,  Ferrara  given  ia  her,  iii, 
196, 

Sanche  Mercadier,  ii.  106. 

Sanche  Morlana,  ii.  59. 

Sancho  II.  (Majorca),  his  dealings  with  Tem- 
plars, iii.  316,  832. 

Simela  Bomona,  bull,  iii.  75,  81. 

Sandalj  Hranlc  of  Herzegovina,  ii.  304,  307. 

Sangerhausen,  Flagellants  burned  in,  ii.  407, 


408. 
Santa  Sablna,  Cardinal  of,  his  claim  on 

.  ii.  277. 
Sarabaitie,  i,  37. 
Saracens  not  compelled  to  baptism,  i. '. 

cultivation  of  soi^cory  by,  iii.  429. 
Sardinia,  early  heresy  in,  L 108. 

secular  inquests  in,  i.  311. 

Inq.  introduced,  ii.  244. 

Templars  of,  prosecuted,  iii.  28C. 
Sarrasin,  Joan,  his  ber^y,  i.  275. 


Flor- 
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426. 


e  bj  tiie  Eucbarist,  i. 


hia  final  reconciliation,  ii.  323,  403. 

mediieial  conception  of,  iii.  879. 

Teutonic  conception  of,  iii,  402. 

compacta  with,  iii.  886,  424,  4fi4. 

his  function  as  Tempter,  iii.  486. 

bia  power  of  traaepoctalJon,  iii.  456, 496. 

witches  necessary  to,  iiL  501. 

infanta  dedicated  to,  iii.  504. 

limits  of  bis  power,  iii.  542. 

bis  fnithlessness,  iii.  MS. 
Sarense,  Philippe  de,  iii.  C28,  e27,  632. 
Safi  deiF  erma,  in  Venice,  ii.  252. 
Savl,  Domenico,  burned  at  Ascoli,  iii.  125. 
Savin,  Kloh.,  inq.,  persecutes  n  itches,  iii.  64G. 
Savonarola,  bia  career,  iii.  209, 

on  asbologj,  iii.  438.  440. 

on  infidelity  of  the  Church,  iii.  66G,  577. 

hia  Crucis  Triumph  us,  iii.  588. 
Savoy,  3pedal  privileges  granted  to,  i.  426. 

subject  to  Inq.  of  Provence,  ii.  118. 

Waidenaes  of,  ii.  196,  260,  260,  267. 

statutes  of,  Ux  1513,  ii.  268. 

witches  burncil  in,  iii.  649. 
Sawtr^,  burning  of,  i.  362. 
Saxons,  troubles  arising  from  tithes  among, 


Waldenscs  in,  ii.  398. 
Sayn,  Count,  his  trial,  ii.  339,  340,  344. 
Scariua  originates  witchcraft,  iii.  536. 
Sohandeland,  John,  inq.  of  Germany,  ii.  378, 

Schism  is  heresy,  iii.  61S. 
Schismatics,  Inq,  directed  against,  ii,  157, 
aebmidt,  Conrad,  the  FlageUont,  ii.  406. 
SohBnei-eld,  Eylard,  his  activity,  ii.  402. 
SchSueveldjEenry,  bums  Fingellants,  ii.  407. 
Schoraod,   Ulrich,  at  Huas's 


Schwabenspiegel,  penalty  for  heresy  in,  i. 
221 ;  ii.  349. 

French  version  of,  ii.  166. 

sorcery  in,  iii.  482. 
Scissors,  crosses  in  form  of,  as  penance,  ii. 


Scot,  Michael,  bis  reputation  as  magician,  ii 
481. 

introduces  Averrhoes,  iii,  561, 
Scotiats,  iii.  666. 
Scotland,  persecution  in,  i,  S64. 

proceedings  against  Templars,  ill.  29! 
301. 
Scoui^ng  as  a  penance,  i.  468,  4G4. 

as  torture,  iii.  457,  632. 
Scriptures,  heretic  use  of,  i,  86,  102.  131. 

prohibition  of,  i.  181,  824 ;  iii.  612,  61: 

contempt  for,  in  the  schools,  iii.  652. 
Scriveners,  abuses  of,  i.  382. 


EX.  725 

Sebialav  of  Usora,  ii.  295. 

Secco,  Antonio,  i.  372,  472;  iL  255,  261. 

Secrecy  of  Inq.,  L  B76,  880,  406 ;  iii.  99. 

imposed  on  witnesses,  ii.  93. 

not  observed  in  trial  of  Oilles  de  Rais, 
iii.  480. 

in  the  Order  of  tlio  Temple,  iii.  266. 
suspicion  caused  by,  iii.  809. 
Secular  courts,  process  in,  i.  401,  408. 

use  of  torturo  in,  I  421. 

influence  of  Inq,  on,  i.  669. 
Secular  Inq.  attempted,  i.  324;  ii.  1C4. 

in  Venice,  ii.  250. 
Becnlar  jurisiiio^on  over  sorcery,  iii.  428, 


^ery,  iii.  427. 
Secular  ofliciaiH  subjected  to  Inq.,  L  SS5  ;  Ii. 

61,  67,  575,  578. 
Secular  use  made  of  Inq,,  iL  277 ;  iii.  190, 
SecularizaUon  of  tlic  Cliurch,  i.  5. 
Security  required  of  accusers,  i.  402, 

■  coniiaoalion,  i.  Ba*. 
Sdd,  iii.  404,  406. 
Scgnrelli,  Ghorardo,  iii.  103. 
Ilia  teachings,  iii.  108, 
Seleneiii,  Abp.  of,  a  Fratioello,  fii.  167. 
Sends,  dispute  over  sorcery  in,  iii,  428. 
C.  of,  1310,  on  Templars,  iii,  295. 
I,  Abp.  of.  remonstrates  against  Inq.,  i. 

C.of,  1223,  i.  190. 

C.  of,  1810,  on  the  Templars,  iii.  293, 
394,  295. 
the,  i.  459. 
rendered  in  name  of  inqs.,  i,  882. 


of  relaxaUon  not  rend  in  cliurch,  i.  392. 
ponei'  to  modify  reserved,  i.  495. 
Sentences,  tlie,  of  P.  Lombard,  i.  241 ;  iii.  652. 
"Bquealration  of  property,  i.  517,  520. 
sri^us  lU.  condemns  Pope  Formosus,  i. 
231. 
Sermionc  purified  of  heresy,  ii.  236. 
Sei-mo  gtneralit,  or  atilo  defi,  I  889,  391, 
Servants,  evldeuoo  of,  i.  436. 
Servifl  inq  provided  for  ii  311 
Serving  bretbien  of  the  Templara  in  243 
Severua  Seplnnins   pi,rseeutes  Christians 

evillc  Cj.  of   618  on  condcmnnlion  of  tin. 
dead  I  231 
Sexual  CKCesaoa  nscrbed  to  hpictics   i.  8r 
101     a    I'^O   '!86    "iol  408   474     Ul 
97  127  16* 
isonbod  to  witihe.1  m  601 
■s  of  confiicationa  i  610 
Bhavmg  the  bead  us  penance  n  336 
Sibylla  liorell  cosoof  i  457 
Sibylla  of  Mnrsal,  ii.  363. 
'■■      d  of  AIbi  persecutes  Cathari,  i.  !  17. 
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r,  papal  iaq.  in  EnglflDd,  ii 


cl  da  Vercelli,  Antonio,  bis 


on  Borcerj,  iii.  431, 
SioUy,  Inq.  established,  ii.  346,  248. 

a  refnge  for  Fraticelli,  ii.  349,  384;  iii. 
16^. 
for  Spirituals,  iii.  38,  63. 
maintenance  of  Inq.,  ii.  284. 
forged  diploma  of  Frederic  II.,  ii.  287. 
Spanisli  Inq.  introduced,  ii.  288. 
Amaldo  de  Vilanova'a  influence,  iii.  S4. 
arrest  of  Templars  in,  iii.  SOS. 
Greek  Church  in,  iiL  616,  631. 
Sidon,  its  purchase  by  the  Templara,  iii.  371. 
Sieaa,  Itiws  cbecMng  the  Inq.,  ii.  27C>. 
C.  of,  1423,  stimulates  inq.  ii.  414. 
urees  persecution,  ii.  527, 
reform  eluded  at,  ii.  628. 
on  FrsWoelli,  iii.  176. 
Side  Pai-tidas,  las,  laws  on  heresy  in,  ii.  1 83. 

laws  on  sorcery,  ■'■   '"" 
Sigffied  oJ  Maiuz  ro 
burg,  ii.  337. 
assembles  C.  in  1333,  ii.  330. 
SigiaiQund  (Em p.),  his  dealings  with  Bosnia, 
ii.  305,  309. 
selects  Constance  for  the  C,  ii.  4B3. 

t  the  C,  ii.  464,  483,  486, 


ls  Conrad  of  Mar- 


493. 

his  efforts  for  reform,  iii.  657. 

his  dea,lings  with  the  Hussites,  ii,  608, 
611,  514,  616,  616,  681,  633,  638. 

his  death  in  1437,  ii,  S8B. 
Sigismund  of  Austria  esc,  ii.  417. 

inquires  into  witchcraft,  iii.  642, 
Signs  of  heresy,  i.  432. 
Silence  under  torture,  i.  427;  iii.  BIO,  514. 
Silesia,  heresy  in,  ii.  431. 
Silvester  II,,  oath  required  of  him  at  Keima, 


bia  reputation  m 

Simon  of  Bacaka  oic.  Giae.  della  Mavca,  ii. 

Simon  of  Boui^s,  i.  368. 
Kmon  Brisetete  protects  Jews,  ii.  64. 
Simon  Duval,  his  octiyity,  iL  120. 
Simon  de  Montfort,  his  character,  i.  168. 

accepts  the  crusaders'  conquests,  i,  169. 

bia  conduct  of  the  crusades,  i.  160, 161, 
167, 177, 179, 182,  I8fl. 

killed  in  1318,  i.  186. 

Lis  ItgisUition  on  heresy,  i.  220, 
Simon  ben  Shetach,  iii,  396, 
Simon  de  Toumay,  his  fate,  iii.  658,  660. 
g^mone  da  Amatore,  his  career,  ii.  285. 
Simone  Filippi  persecutes  Doldnlsta,  iii,  123, 
Pimonc  de  Montesarculo,  torture  of.  i.  376. 


Simone  da  Novara,  bis  ignorance,  ii.  283. 

Simons  del  Pozzo,  ii,  281,  284, 

Simony,  its  universal  prevalence,  i.  7,  21,  27; 


Siscidentes,  i,  8S. 

Sixtiis  IV.  on  SUgmata  of  Sf.  Catharine,  i. 
262;  ii.  217. 

ooiopromjae  with  Mendieanta  by,  i.  293. 

limits  inqui^tors.  i.  302. 

on  power  of  removal,  i,  84S. 

on  jarisdiction  over  itendicants,  i,  363. 

orders  persecution  of  Waldensoa,  iL  158. 

replaces  Jayme  Borell,  ii,  179. 

dismiaaes  Cristobal  Gualvez,  ii.  180. 

orders  trial  of  Pedro  de  Oama,  ii,  187. 

remonstrates  wltti  Louis  XI,,  ii.  269. 

orders  Euasit^s  suppressed,  ii.  416. 

removes  condemnation  of  Olivi's  writ- 
threatened  by  Giae.  della  Marca,  iii.  174. 

his  dread  of  a  general  C,  iii,  228. 

condemns  responses  from  demons,  iii. 

evades  question  of  Immaculate  Concep- 

revives  the  Koman  Academy,  iii.  571. 

his  immoralitr,  iii.  639. 
Siitus  V.  aUmutatestbe  cult  of  Peter  Martyr, 
ii.  2X6. 

on  Dominic  as  inq,,  i,  299. 
Skerry  of  Shrieks,  iii.  421. 
Slavic  ChrisUanity,  ii.  290. 
Slavonia,  Catharism  in,  ii.  290, 

Inq.  organized  m,  ii.  299. 
Slavs  in  Albigensian  crttsades,  i,  149. 

nature  worship  among,  ii.  801, 

belief  in  transformations,  iii.  405, 
Sleep-thorn,  iii.  406. 
Sleswick,  no  laws  on  sorcery,  iii.  433, 
Society,  condition  of,  in  Middle  .^ee,  iii.  641. 
Soderini,  Paolo  Antonio,  in.  222,  227. 
Soissons,  uncertainty  in  pnnisbing  heretics, 
i.  808. 

C,  of,  140S,  on  sorcery,  iii.  466. 
Soldiery  of  Christ,  i.  267. 
Solenfant,  Geoi^ea,  burned  at  Rouen,  iii.  374. 
Solidarity  of  responsibility  for  hereay,  L  234, 
Solitary  confinement  for  converts,  i.  491. 
Solma,  Count,  hia  compurgation,  ii.  844. 
-     ierahnusen.  Flagellants  of,  ii.  408. 

da  of  Bohemia  supports  Huss,  ii.  445. 

endeavors  to  preserve  peace,  ii.  513. 

favors  ibe  Ktardi,  ii.  617. 
,  burning  alive  for,  L  223. 

their  alliance  to  Satan,  iii.  386. 
Sorcery,  iii.  S79. 

tolerated  under  the  barbarians,  ill,  409. 

a  reserved  case,  iii,  426. 
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429. 

heresy  in,  ill.  43 B,  4 BO. 
iDterroga.l;oriea  of  Inq.  od,  iii.  44S. 
treated  as  heresj  by  Inq.,  iii.  449. 
increase  in  14th  cent.,  iii.  454. 
known  as  Vauderle,  ii.  168. 
its  definition  by  nniversity  of  Paris,  iii. 


in  Venice,  ii.274;iii.  647. 


464. 
ofFranci 


le  sorcery,  ill.  510. 
Sordello,  liis  adventure  mth  Estzetin,  ii.  2S0, 
Sortes  Sanclomm,  use  of,  i.  163,  2S7. 
Sotonmvor,  Conde  de,  founds  KecoIIects,  iii. 

ISO." 
Soulechal,  Denis,  case  of,  iii.  168. 
Sout]]cot«,  Joanna,  iii.  102. 

1,  duty  of,  to  perseouto,  i.  221,  EOS, 


1,  heresy  of  Vilgardua  in,  i.  1 


162. 


St.  Dominic,  i.  248. 
confiscation,  i,  B13. 
career  of  Inij.  in,  iL 


i.  132. 


liritnala  obtain  throe  convents  in  Liinguc- 


tlicir  subdivisions,  iii.  81, 

in  Ariigon,  iii.  86. 

I'elationa  witii  Gu|;iielniitei',  iii.  90. 

connection  with  Apostolic  Bretliron,  l 


Fraticelli,  i 
proceedings  against  Templars,  iii.  SIO. 
Templar  property,  iii.  332. 
Gothic  ians  on  sorcery,  iii.  399. 
le^^slaUon  on  sorcery,  iii  429. 
denial  of  immortality,  iii.  660,  66*. 
controversy  over  Lnlly,  liL  688. 
devotion  foe  theTiigin,  iii.  610. 
Spalatro,  Cathavi  in,  ii.  291,  301. 
Speier,  Peter  Tarman  burned,  ii.  414. 
S/ieriiiiaila  dd  Fuoco,  iii.  224. 
Speroniet^  i.  116. 
Spies,  nso  of,  in  prisons,  i.  417. 
Spina,  Bartoioineo  de,  on  the  Snbbat,  ii.  499. 
Spini,  Doffo,  chief  of  Compngnacci,  iii.  21 B, 

226,  228. 
Spirit  of  LibertT,  Bretliren  of  tlie,  iii.  124. 
Spirit  world,  the,  ui.  380. 
Spiritual  coarls,  jurfsdiolJon  of,  i.  3,  809. 

thcii;  ohararter,  i.  SI ;  iii.  880,  632. 
jurisdiction  for  collection  of  debt,  ii.  273. 
over  TTitchcmft  denied  In  France, 
Iii.  544. 
Spiritual  Franciscans,  iii.  I. 
thar  origin,  iii.  7. 
they   compose    the    pseudo  -  Joachitio 

prophesies,  iii.  12. 
adopt  Joachitism,  iii.  1 8. 
their  revolt  against  the  pnpacv,  lit  37. 
the  Italian  branch,  iii.  38,  39,  "62,  114. 
the  French  branch,  iii.  42. 
their  Joachitism,  iii.  48. 
thdc  snfforinga,  iii.  61. 
their  persecution  by  the  Conventuals, 

iii.  B7. 
diacns^on  before  Clement  Y.,  iii.  D8. 


ii.  421. 

lis  labors,  iii.  B40. 

lis  Malleus  Male^eaitim,  iii.  543. 

II  co-operation  of  bps.  and  inijs.,  L  fiS4. 

n  deatii-pwialty,  i.  688;  iJL  BIB. 

n  watchfulness  of  demons,  iii.  382. 

n  incnbi  and  succubl,  iii.  366. 

oii{lcn]na  aBtroli^,  iii.  445. 

n  denial  of  witchcraft,  iii.  466. 

xplanation  of  the  Salihnt,  iii.  498. 
Sqnin  de  Floiian,  story  of,  iii.  2^5. 
Srcini,  Giacomri  dclla  Murca's  worli  in,  ii.  043. 
Staedclin  teaciics  tvitchciaft,  iii.  535. 
Stalte,  tlio,  i.  5S4. 

Stanislas  of  Znajm,  ii.  445,  448,  452. 
Starac,  Catharan  elder,  ii.  305. 
StaiTation,  uso  of,  L  420. 

not  used  in  IIuss's  uase,  ii.  478. 
State,  its  duty  to  persccnte,  i.  215,  224,  603, 

sulijeetcd  to  Inq.,  i.  322,  337. 

officials  subjoolcd  to  Inq.,  i.  385 ;  ii.  BI, 
67,  675,  078. 
States  of  tho  Clmrcii,  Tcmplai-a  in,  iii.  806, 
Statutes  of  tlie  Templars,  iii.  286. 
Stedingcrs,  case  of  thc^  iii.  182, 
"tefano  Caufalonicro,  sentence  of,  i.  460:  ii, 

2U. 
Steincclior,  Henry,  i)iimad  at  Bcmo,  iii.  607. 
Stephen  VU.  (Fopc)  cjmilerans  Pope  Formo- 

1,  i.  281. 

len,  St.,  of  Thlcrn,  his  miracles,  L  38. 

len,  the  Aposlolic  Brother,  iii.  107. 

icn,  Dabiea,  King  of  Boiinifl,  ii.  804. 
St^ipheii  Dmgndn  persecntos  Cattiari,  ii.  898, 
Stephen  Dusan  tlie  Great  of  Horvia,  ii.  302. 
Steplicn  Kostromaiiic,  Ban  of  Bosnia,  iL  299, 

301,  302. 
Stephen  Oatoja,  Kins  "f  Bosnia,  ii,  804,  S06, 
Stephen  Thomas  Ostojiu,  ii.  809, 
Stephen  Tliomnsevic,  ii.  300,  312,  313,  314. 
Stephen  of  Tournay,  i,  19,  126, 
Stephen  Tvrtico,  liis  roign,  ii.  303. 
Stephen  Tvrtko  II.,  ii.  306,  S07,  S09, 
Stephen,  Waldensian  bp„  ii.  416,  064. 
Stephen  Toll  appeals  lo  Urban  V.,  iL  804. 
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n  Vukclc,  ii.  309,  810,  812,  3U. 


,  ii.407. 
Stigma  diaholictini,  iii.  491. 
Stigmata  of  St.  Francis,  i.  262 ;  iii.  4. 

Mendicant  quarrels  over,  i.  262;  ii.  217. 
attributed  to  Catliariue  of  Sieoa,  ii.  217. 
attributed  to  Gnglielma  of  HUaii,  iii.  91. 
of  Guillanme  le  Bei^er,  iii.  877. 
of  Jolin  Letfler,  iii.  604,  BOS. 
Stralaund,  pi'ieat  burned  in,  ii.  403. 
Strasaburg,  persecution  in  1212,  ii.  316. 
persecution  repressed,  ii.  S4G. 
pet'secution  of  Begliards,  ii.  869,  374, 

S8T,  403. 
contest  over  its  bishopric,  ii.  870. 
the  Black  Death  in,  ii.  379. 
Winkelers  persecuted  in  1400,  ii.  400. 
Observantine  refornintion,  iii.  172. 
aiJTentures  of  Johu  Malkaiv,  iii.  205. 
Strix,  iii.  891. 
Stronconi,  Giovanni,  provincial  of  Observan- 

tines,  iii.  172. 
Students  exempt  from  secular  jurisdiction,  i. 

282. 
Stilitzel,  Conrad,  on  witchcraft,  iii.  B42. 
Suabia,  Ortlibenses  in,  ii.  323, 37S. 

Waldensea  in,  ii.  397. 
Succubi,  iii.  388,  fiOl,  542. 

at  Council  of  Consiance,  ii.  464. 
Suelro  Oomes  tries  to  introduce  Inq.  in  Por- 
tugal, ii.  18S. 
Sugec  de  Verbanque,  heresy  of,  ii.  121. 
Siaamis  deaiderantet,  bull,  iii.  541). 
Suiidaj,  airfoj  deji  held  on,  i.  393. 
Sun-worship  in  Savoy,  ii.  269. 

disproved  by  Marsilio  Ficino,  iii,  B72. 
Supervision  over  penitents,  i.  497. 
Support  of  prisoners,  quarrels  over,  L  489 ; 

iL  154. 
SupremacT  of  the  oroivn  in  France,  ii.  330. 
Su[^r.v,  clerks  forbidden  to  practise,  i.  223. 
Suspected  heretics,  purgation  for,  L  421. 
condemned  in  abaenUa,  1. 408. 
incapacitated  for  office,  ii.  168. 
SuBpeete  of  heresy,  i.  821. 
Suspicion  of  heresy,  i.  488,  4B4. 
punishment  of,  L  543,  560. 
relapse  in,  i.  C4T. 

disbelief  of  witchcraft,  grounds  for,  iii. 
466. 
Suzerain's  control  over  here^c  Tassal'a  lands, 

i.  149. 
Swearing  enforced  on  accused,  i.  413. 
Sweden,  Inq.  ordered  in,  i.  3B6 ;  ii.  402. 

laws  on  sorcery,  iii.  438. 
Swltiterland,  beresj  in  11th  cent.,  i.  111. 

Inq.  in  French  cantons,  ii.  120. 
Symbol,  Catharan,  of  reci^niUon,  ii.  194. 
Synagogues,  anpecatitious  ule  of,  ii.  118. 
"       ^  -^   ■■        ies,i.812,315,817,860;ii.:i7. 


TAAS,  crnsaders  defeated  at,  ii.  630. 
Tables,  Laws  of  XII,,  on  magic,  iii.  392. 
Tabor,Moiint,ii.  618,  616. 

captured  by  Podiebrad,  ii,  536,  640. 

descnbed  by  jEneas  Sylvius,  ii.  560. 
Taborites,  their  doctrines,  ii.  612,  61S.  623. 

their  relations  with  Waldenaes,  ii.  622. 

their  defeat  at  Lipan,  ii.  636, 

Euppression  of.  ii.  639,  540,  660. 
Tacitiimity,  gift  of,  iii.  509,  514,  532. 
Taoquet,  Jean,  iii.  623,  626. 
TagliacozzD,  batttle  of,  ii.  282. 
Tailleboui^,  battle  of,  it  39. 
Taincture,  Jean,  his  tract  on  witchcraft,  iii. 


Tdw,  enforced  in  aceuaadon,  i.  3 10 ;  iii.  360. 

danger  of,  1.401. 

for  false  witneas.  i.  442. 
Talismans,  sacred,  i.  49, 
Talmud,  condemnation  of,  i.  654;  ii.  167. 

penalties  of  ma^^c  in,  ill.  896. 
Talon,  Berenger,  asserts  the  poverty  of  Christ, 

Tancbelm,  !.  64. 

Tarantaisc,  peraecution  in,  ii.  153. 

subjected  to  Inq.  of  Provence,  ii.  260. 
Taria,  Quglielmite  cardinal,  ill.  95,  101. 
Tarragona,  C.  of,  123B,  on  lampoons,  ii.  3. 

0.  of,  1242,  r(^ulnte3  persecution,  i.  464 ; 
ii.  167. 

0,  of,  1291,  supports  Inq.,  ii.  169. 

G.  of,  1297,  persecutes  Spirituals,  iii.  86. 

a  of,  1810,  on  Templars,  iii.  312. 

C.of,I312,acquits  the  Templars,  iii.  813. 
Tarralba,  Eugenio,  his  confession,  iii,  676. 
Tartar  invasion  of  Hungary,  ii,  296. 
Tartary,  Inq.  in,  i.  866. 
Tarveslna,  Mendicant  quarrels  in,  i.  SOS. 
Tanler,  John,!.  100;  ii,862;  iii,  164. 
Taies  of  the  Penitentiary,  iii.  67,  626. 
Tears,  witches  cannot  shed,  iii.  514, 
Telchines,  iii.  389. 

Telesforo  dii  Cosenza,  his  belief  in  Joachim, 
iii.  11. 
Dn  corruption  of  the  Church,  iii.  686. 
Telonaiii,  i.  116. 
TempelhauB,  iii.  828. 

Ttmpedarii,  penalties  among  Wlsigotha,  iii. 
399. 


liversal  popular  belief,  iii,  416. 


quesdon  of  tiielr  guilty  iii,  264. 
their  treatment  in  France,  iii.  277. 
chiefs  reserved  for  papal  judgment,  ii 

282,  286,  302,  323, 
not  convicted  in  England,  iii.  801. 
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Templars  aequitled  in  Germany,  iii.  303. 
^forced  to  oootession  in  Naples,  iii.  806, 

acquitted  in  Bologna,  iii.  SOS. 

not  convicted  in  Cyprus,  iii.  310. 

acquitted  in  Arogon,  iii.  313. 

acquitted  in  Majorca,  iii.  815. 

acquitted  in  Castile,  ill  316. 

acquitted  in  Portugal,  iii.  817. 

forced  to  confession  in  Tuscany,  iii.  SIB. 

Clement's  orders  to  torture  tliem,iii.B18. 

not  condemned  by  0.  of  Vienne,  iii.  321. 

final  dispoaitJon  of  tliem,  iii.  324. 

opinions  as  to  their  guilt,  iii,  827. 

fate  of  documents  of  their  tiial,  iiL  819. 
Templar  propertj,  its  eequestraUoii,  iii.  285. 

disposition  of,  iii.  322,  329. 
Temple,  Order  of,  promised  opportunity  for 
defence,  iii.  284, 288. 

denied  a  hearing  at  Vienne,  iii.  320. 

abolished  aneonTioted,  iiL  822. 
TemporalitleSiWiekiiffite  rejection  of,  ii.  441. 
Tento  of  Ageu,  Catharan  bp.,  ii.  34. 
Termes,  siege  of,  i.  ISO,  162. 
Teriio  the  heretic  burned,  L  130. 
Tertiary  Orders,  i,  267. 
Tertiariea,  Franciscan,  knonn  he  Beguines,  ii. 
355. 

Beguines  aa,  II.  371, 372, 413. 

Franciscan,  become  Olivists,  iii.  50,  76. 

porsecuted  in  Aragon,  iii.  85. 
Tertullian,  his  intolerance,  i.  210, 212. 

complains  of  pagan  tlieurgy,  iii.  8B3. 

on  prophetic  dreams,  iii.  447. 
Testament  of  St.  Frauds  burned,  iii.  34. 
TMo  sgtwdaiea,  i.  812,  815, 817, 860 ;  ii.  117. 
Testimony — see  Evidence. 
Testimony,  interpolation   of,  ii.  72,  73 ;  iii. 

517. 
Teutonic  bnigbts,  assisted  by  the  Stedingera, 

tbcir  nithdrairat  from  the  East,  iii.  248. 

accused  of  heresy  In  1307,  iii.  257. 
Teutonic  magic,  iii.  402. 
Texerant  or  Textores,  i.  116. 
Theate,  fine  imposed  on,  i.  401. 
ThcodlMua,  legate,  i.  160, 164, 170, 172, 192, 
Theodore  the  astrologer,  iii.  481, 
Theodore  of  Canterbury  on  sorcery,  iii.  413. 
Theodore  of  Hontferrat,  L  11. 
Theodore  of  Uopsues^,  i.  230. 
Theodore  a  Kiem  on  papal  curia,  iii.  627. 
Theodore,  Pope,  liis  use  of  the  nine  of  Eu- 
charist, ii.  474. 
Theodoret  of  Cyrus,  case  of,  i.  280. 
Theodorio,  his  laws  on  sorcery,  iii.  399. 
Theodorio  of  Thuringia  on  Conrad  of  Mar- 
burg, iL  326,  880. 
Theodosius  II.  burns  Nestorian  books,  i.  6B4. 
TJieodwin  of  Lifige,  his  intolerance,  i.  219. 
Tlieology,  aeboliistic,  iii.  661. 

its  superiority  to  Scripture,  iii.  652. 

its  contest  with  philosophy,  iii.  657,  662. 

not  to  be  taught  logically,  iii.  688. 


Theology,  scholastic,  superseded  by  Refor- 

Theopiiilus  of  Cilicia,  iii,  42B. 
Theurgy,  Greek,  iii.  388. 

Christian,  its  rivalry  with  pagan,  iii.  393, 

406,  409. 
ma^ic,  iii.  4GJ. 
Tbibaut    of    Champagne    negotiates    willl 

Amauri,  i.  188,  190,  203. 
Thiebault  of  Lorraine  kills  Mahcu  of  Toul, 

i.I4. 
Thiebault  of  Lorraine,  bis  treatment  of  Tem- 
plars, iiL  301. 
Thieiry  li'Avesncs,  fate  of,  1. 45. 
Thierry,  Catliaran  bp.,  L  180, 141. 
Thomas  of  Apulia,  his  Joachitism,  ii.  129, 

Thomas,  St.,  of  Canterbury,  power  of  his  in- 
vocation,!. 50. 
Thomas  of  Ca.utimpr6,  Lis  dcmonologj',  iii. 


on  Satan's  power  of  transportatiun,  iii. 

496, 497. 
on  pardoners,  iij.  632. 
Thomas  do  Courcelle.?,  iii.  362. 
Thomas  of  CcJano  on  tho  iVanciscan  Rule, 

iii.  29. 
Thomas  Germauus  visits  Savoy  Waldcnses, 

ii.  267. 
Thomas  Scotus,  heresies  of,  IL  133. 
Tliomas  of  Stituy  dofenda  r 


107. 

Thread,  sacred,  of  Catbari,  i.  92. 
Three  Rinss,  stoiy  of  the,  iii.  664. 
Tburgau,  Ortlibcnses  burneil  in,  ii.  323. 
Thuringia,  FlagolhinU  burned  in,  ii.  407, 408. 
Tiberius,  his  law  on  hamapicea,  iii.  397. 
Ticm,  Wcnceslas,  Ii.  4^9,  458. 
Hepoli,  Giacopo,  his  ducal  oath,  ii.  250. 
Time  of  grace,  i.  371. 
results  of,  ii.  SO. 
Tithe,  papal,  refused  by  Tronch  clergy,  ii. 


to,  in  Germany,  ii.  433. 
Tithes,  troubles  nt^sln;;  from,  i.  26. 

their  refusal  by  Tnnchelm,  i,  64. 

troubles  in  Abpriu.  of  Bremen,  iii.  183, 
Toad,  it^  Hso  in  witchcraft,  iii.  613. 
Todi,  iuqni^tnrlal  proceodings  at,  iii,  149. 
Toldos  Joachn,  i.  B66. 
Toledo,  influence  of  school  of,  i.  68. 

C.of,  In  694,  forbids  imprecatory  masses 
iii.  447, 

C.  of,  633,  on  priestly  aorocrora,  iii.  415 

(!.  of,  1291,  on  dcuiiil  of  immortality,  ill 


6GI. 

Toleration  in  the  early  darit  a; 
nhcresy,  L224,  S40. 
Languodoc,  ii.  I, 


1,109,217. 
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shown  by  the  Turka,  ii.  SIB. 
li   bj  the  Friends  of  God,  ii.  38S. 
1   vful,  condemned  by  the  Ohucch,  i 


T  of  Aquino,  Fradcellinii  pope,  iti, 

T  il'  Averstt,  i.  423 ;  il.  216,  248 ;  iii. 

T  m  da  Casaoho,  ii.  26fl,  258,  281. 

T  da  Casteidetntlio,  iii.  33. 

1  mm  di  Como,  inq.,  iii.  9S. 

T  mm  of  Florence,  his  beatiScation,  ii. 

n 

T  Bp.  of  Lesina,ii.  810,  Sll. 

T  mm        di  Scariino  persecutes  FraUcelii, 

118 
T      1    Sabbat  held  at,  iii,  5*7. 
T  ed,  worn  by  false  witnesses,  i.  441. 

T  bliWt0tion  of,  ii.  491. 

T  oerers  in,  iii.  687. 

T  m        G  ovaecliioo,  iii.  21 1,  232,  236. 
T     I       P  er,  podesta  of  Bei^amo,  ii.  201. 
T  rs  C    rad,ii.388,  342,  346. 
T  rsell    C  tiariin  bp.  of  Florence,  i.  327 ;  iL 

09 
T  rt       us  d  on  Piisdllian,  i.  213, 

1    li   not  to  he  present  a.1,  i.  223, 

m     mum  age  for,  i.  403. 

introduction  of,  i.  421. 

severity  of,  i.  423. 

confession  recorded  as  free  from,  i,  42S, 
42S;  iii.  266,4S4, 

rules  for  its  use,  i.  426. 

of  witnesses,  i.  4H6, 

used  in  episcopal  courts,  i  667, 

used  in  secular  courts,  i.  660. 

forbidden  by  Philippe  le  Bel,  ii.  62. 

of  dljzensof  AIbi,  ii.Tl. 

of  Bernard  Dglieieux,  il.  101. 

use  of,  by  Bernard  Gni,  iL  107. 

forbidden  in  Arogon  in  1326,  ii.  170, 

of  familiars  m  Venice,  ii,  278. 

not  used  on  Hues  or  Jerome,  ii,  478, 
002. 


234. 
ordered  for  the  Tcmplurs,  Iii.  260,  286, 

300,310,  313,318. 
its  unsparing  cinploymcnt  on  thein,  iii. 

262,  266,  287, 800,  310,  313,  318. 
not  iieeJ  on  Templars  in  Castile,  Iii.  316, 
not  used  on  Joan  of  Are,  iii.  866. 
Charlemagne  permits  it  on  sorcerei's,  iii. 

418. 
Its  efficacy  on  sorcerers,  iii,4!5. 
prolonged,  its  effect,  ill.  4E7,  402. 
not  used  on  Gilles  de  Bais,  iii.  484. 
its  agency  In   creaUng  witclicrari,  iii. 

493,  496,  605. 


Torture,  taciturnity  under,  iii.  609, 614. 
severity  of,  in  witch-trials,  iii.  633. 
Toul,  trial  ot  bp.  of,  1. 14. 
Toulouse,  heresy  in  1178,  L  122. 

edict  to  eipel  heretics  in  1203,  i.  187. 

edict  against  trials  of  dead,  i.  140, 

interdict  kid  on,  i.  168. 

three  sieges  of,  L  167, 186, 187. 

reversion  of,  to  royal  family,  i.  204. 

deaths  in  prison,  i.  4D4. 

CSC.  tor  refusal  to  bum  heretics,  i.  633 ; 

11.669. 
protection  of  heretics  in,  iU  6. 
first  appointment  of  inqs.,  ii.  8. 
troubles  in  1336,  ii.  17. 
removal  of  Foulqaes  de  S.  Georaes,  iL 

79. 
Philippe  le  Bel's  vLsit,  ii.  86. 
Inq.  under  Bernard  Gui,  li.  104. 
oatil  given  to  Inq.  in,  it.  131. 
Abp.  of,  suspends  the  Inq.,  ii.  182. 
contest  between  inqa.  in  1414,  il.  133. 
degradation  of  Inq.,  IL  144. 
perseoution  of  Waldenaes,  ii.  149, 103. 
Olivista  burned,  iii.  77. 
sorcerers  punished  in  1274,  iii.  428. 
witches  burned  in,  iii.  687. 
C.  of.  Ills,  against  Oathari,  i.  117. 
C.  of ,  1329,  enforces  duly  ot  persecu- 
tion, i.  226,  340. 

acta  as  Inq.,  i.  316. 

forbids  Scriptures  to  laymen,  i.  324. 

on  destruction  of  houses,  i.  482. 

orders  converts  imprisoned,  i.  484. 

on  support  of  prisoners,  i.  489. 

on  disabilities,  i.  498. 

on  expenses  of  Inq.,  i.  626. 
Counts  of,  their  power,  i.  132, 
House  of,  its  eitinction,  ii.48. 
BOe  of,  its  poverty,  i.  184. 
see  of,  ita  enrichment,  i.  614. 
Touraine,  Inq.  extended  to,  ii.  126. 
Tournay,  wllchea  acquitted;  iii.  688. 
Tonra,  C.  of,  813,  on  legacies,  i.  23. 
C,  of,  1163,  on  confiscation,  i.  603. 
C  of,  1389,  synodal  witnesses  ordered,  1, 


817; 


117. 

,  of,  in  1308,  ni.  280. 
Tradncianism  among  Cathari,  i.  88. 
Transformation,  magic,  iii.  406. 

power  of  witches,  iii.  B02, 
7^-amilM  sanelipairi,  iii,  46,  83,  164. 
Transmigration  in  Catharism,  i.  91,  98, 
Tran substantiation,  iutroducUon  of,  I.  218. 

denied  by  Pierre  de  Braj-s,  L  68. 

denied  by  Henry  of  Lausanne,  i.  70. 

Waldenaian  beliefs,  i.  83,  150,  160;  ii, 
160,  896. 

denied  by  Wicklitf,  ii.  442. 

Ilusa  professes  it,  iL476. 

maintained  bv  the  Calixtins,  ii.  620. 

Taborite  views  of,  iL  624. 

eraded  by  Bohemian  Brethren,  ii.  663. 
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Transubstantiation,  growth  of  disbelief  in,  in 

lath  cent.,  ii.  144;  in.5'!'!. 
Trapani,  quarrels  over  the  Stigmata,  ii.  317. 
Trau,  Cattiariam  in,  i.  107;  ii,  301. 
Treaty  of  Paris  in  122fl,  i.  20S. 
Tree  and  fountaitt  woi-ship  among  Slavs,  ii. 

301. 
Trencavel,  Pierre,  case  of,  i.  S67;  iii.  15. 
TreBcavel,  Raymond,  ineuxrection  of,  ii.  2o. 
Trencavel,  Roger,  his  offenoea,  i.  123, 124. 
Trent,  C.  of,  rehabilitates  Lully,  iii.  B87. 
leaves  queetlon  uf  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion open,  iii.  608. 
aboliahoa  pardoDere,  iii.  624. 
2Wiija  Henri's,  sorcery  in,  iii.  432. 
Treves,  Cathari  in,  i.  112. 

nae  of  Bible  by  heretics  in  1231,  i,  131, 
quarrel  over  ace  of,  in  1260,  i.  277. 
hereUcs  active  in  1331,  iLasl. 
acquittal  of  TetoplatB,  iii.  303. 
burning  of  nilches,  iii.  G49. 
C.  of,  1 267,  reproves  theBegninee,  ii.  354. 
C.  of,  1310,  on  heretics,  il  368  ;  iii.  123. 
on  Borcery,  iii.  434. 
Treviso,  Cathari  in,i.  117. 
heresy  tolerated,  ii.  197. 
transferred  to  Dominicans,  ii.  S34. 
relations  with  Venice,  ii.  249,  273. 
Iiials  of  bps.,  difBculiios  of,  L  18. 

for  heresy,  difficullies  of,  i.  307. 
Triarerdins,  i.  125. 
Tiibunai,  seat  of,  i.  37S. 
Trieste,  Cathari  driven  from,  ii.  291. 

iDBubordinatiou  to  Rome  in  I264,ii.^98. 
rebels  against  inq.,  iL  300. 
Trillea,  Uartin,  bama  Wickliffites,  ii.  1T9. 
Triuacria,  or  liingdom  of  Sicily,  ii.  24S. 
Trinity,  Joachim's  error  as  to,  iii.  13. 
Tritbemias,  hia   estimate  o£  the  Templars, 
iiU  250. 
on  monoatic  eomiption,  iii.  640, 
Trolla-thing,  iii.  408,493, 
Trolldom,  iii.  406. 
Trolls,  iii.  401. 

Troubadours,  tliey  denounce  the  Inq.,  ii.  2. 
Troyes,  heretics  bunied,  1 131. 

captured  by  Joan  of  Arc,  iii.  348, 

C.  of,  1128,  organizes  the  Templars,  iii. 


Traoeof  God,  observance  of,  enjoined,  i,  161. 
Templars  made  conservators  of,  iii.  240. 
Tenia,  Inq.  in,  i.  356, 

Fraticello  miSMOnary  in,  iii.  167, 
Thirbato  eorde,  bull,  il.  03, 
Tnrelupin3,ii. 128,158. 
Tnrkisli  eonqueste  aided  by  Christians,  ii, 

806. 
Turks,  their  toleration   of  Christianity,  ii, 

316. 
Turin,  Waldensoa  of,  iL  2B9. 
Tuscany,  number  of  Cathari  in,  ii.  193. 
favor  shown  by  Honoriiis  IV.,  ii,  213. 
decline  of  Inq.,  ii,  275. 


Tuscany,  absence  of  heresy  in,  ii,  2 
alarm  of  Tertiariea,  iii.  77. 
rraticelli  in  1471,  iii.  178. 
proceeiiings  aghast  Templars 


UBAN  FKHESDA,  ii.  2D4,  297, 
Ubertino  di  Carleonc  escupcs  titc  Inq., 
ii.  270. 
Ubertino  da  Casale,  iii.  69. 
defends  Otivi,  iii.  49. 
transferred  to  Benedictines,  iii.  70. 
betrays  the  Si^rellistB,  iii.  108. 
argues  on  the  poverty  of  Christ,  iii.  132. 
Qies  to  Louis  of  Bavaria,  iii.  143. 

Pallaviciao  drives  off  Clagullants,  i. 


272. 


i.  210. 


his  trial  by  Inq.,  il,  230. 
his  downfall  and  dantli,  ii.  232, 
Ueitelji,  Catharan  teach  era,  ii.  306. 
Dgolin  of  Kaloesa  seeks  to  obtain  Bosnia, 

ii.  293. 
Ugnccione  Pileo  defeats  Giovanni  Schio,  ii. 

20B, 
Ulclii,  Franci!',  burned  at  Borne,  iii.  607. 
Utm,  Beghards  pGrsccutcil,  ii.  412, 
DImot,  Sire  d',  accused  of  sorcci'v,  iiL  4B1. 
Ulrio  IIL,  Abbot  ot  St.  Gall,  i.  10. 
Uiric  flor  Wilde,  iii,  138. 
Ulrio  of  Znairo,  bis  free  speech  at  Basle,  ii, 

633. 
Cmbecto  dc'  Romani  on  pardoners,  iii.  622, 
OmbiIicani,iii,  104. 
Umiliati,  i.  76 ;  ii.  194, 
JJfiem  aaaclam,  bull,  ill,  132,  61C. 
Unfulfilled  penance,  i.  475. 
Universidiul  Lalliana,  iii.  R82. 
Univcraity  of  Bologna  teaches  persecution,  i. 
822. 


prosecutes  John  of  Wcsel,  ii.  421. 

on  witchcraft,  iii.  606, 
University  of  Louvain,  IiL  566,  057. 
University  of  Padua,  Averrhoiam  iu,  iii. 


couilumns  Marguerite  la  Porete,  iL  123, 

677, 
attaeUs  lEusues  Aubriot,  il.  !28, 
condemns  Thomas  of  Apulia,  ii.  129, 
supports  the  Pm^matic  Sanction,  iL  134, 
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■a  theological  suprem- 
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UniTersitj  of  1 

supplants  the  Inq.,  ii.  137. 
rejects  Jean  Liullier,  ii.  142. 
question  as  to  blood  of  Cbriet,  ii.  1  Tl. 
condemnB  Amaldo  de  Tilanova,  iii.  64. 
condemns  Denia  Soulechat,  liL  168. 
favors  a  general  council  in  14B7,  Hi. 

224. 
consulted  as  to  case  of  Templars,  Ui. 

280. 
condemns  Jean  Fetit,  iii.  3Se. 
its  iical  against  Joan  of  Arc,  ili.  SB8, 

360,  sal. 

does  not  condemn  ostrolc^,  ili.  438. 
cnndemng  natrotogy,  iii.  446. 
on  imprecatoi;  musses,  iii.  448. 
its  articles  on  sorcery,  iii.  4B4. 
belief  in  autjcbrist,  iii.  527. 
prosecntee  Edeline,iii.  636. 
lis  Nominalism,  iiL  656. 
condemns  Jean  Fabre,  iii.  B57. 
condemns  philosophical  errors,  iii.  561. 
Lullj  teaches  in,  iii.  S82. 
favors  the  Immaculate  ConcepHon,  iii. 
589,  600,  602. 
University  of  Prague  founded,  ii.  482. 
WicklifPs  boolts  read  in,  ii.  448. 
revolution  in,  ii.  446. 
defends  Huss  and  Jerome,  ii.  508. 
declares  in  favor  of  Utraquism,  ii.  BlI, 

adopts  the  Four  Articles,  ii.  SI9, 

.University  of  Toulouse,  i.  204 ;  ii.  B. 

University  of  Vienna  suspected  of  Hnasit- 
iam,  ii.  486. 

Uimnuiral  lust,  its  prevalence,  i.  9,  62;  iii. 
256,  4T2,  039. 

Urban  II.  esc.  Fhilip  I.,  i.  5. 

grants  indulgence  for  crusades,  i.  42. 

Urban  HI.  defines  limitations  on  tlic  Tem- 
plars, ili.  2<0. 

Urban  IV.  demands  release  of  Bp.  of  Ve. 


reproves  Ihe  Franciscans,  i,  277. 
I'cstores  episcopal  concurrence  in  sen. 

tences,  i.  885. 
Biinula  laws  impeding  the  Inq.,  i.  341] 

ii.  281. 
enlarges  powers  of  inqs.,  i.  357,  376. 
creates  inqHisi  tor-general,  i.  397. 
assumes  the  confiscations,  i.  510. 
reorganbes  Inq.  of  Aragon,  ii.  168. 
urges  crusade  against  Manfred,  iii.  193. 
removes  £tienne  de  Sissy,  ill.  242. 
Urban  V.  recognizes  episcopal  Inq,,  i.  3S3. 
perseou1«s  W^denses,  ii.  152. 
persecutes  Fra^cetii,  ii.  284;   iii.  163, 

166. 
his  intervention  in  Bosnia,  iL  304. 
appoints  inqs.  for  Germany,  ii.  887. 
favors  Milicz  of  Eremsler,  ii,  486. 
approves  Order  of  Jeaunt5,  iii.  171. 


Urban  V.  condemns  Bemabo  Visconti,  iii. 

orders  Templar  property  in  Castile  to 
liospitallers,  iiL  33S. 
Urban  VI.,  his  crueltj,  i.  B57. 
Urban  VIII.  restrains  the  Mendicants,  i.  804. 
Urgel,  Bp.  of,  exc.  Roger  Bernard,  ii,  165. 

persecution  of  heretics  in,  ii.  167, 169, 

yraticelli  in,  iii.  169. 
Uri,  Begliards  persecnted,  ii.  412.     , 
Urrea,  Miguel  de,  his  necromancy,  iii.  4B9, 
Use  and  consumption,  question  of,  iii,  133, 
Usury  justiciable  by  bps.,  i.  358. 

iiibject  to  Inq,,  t.  359, 

heresy  of  i  400 ;  lil.  644. 

practiced  bv  bps,,  i.  479. 

strictness  of  cunstruction,  i,  ISO- 
relapse  inl«,  impiisonmcnt  for,  i.  G4B. 
Utraquism  its  rise  in  Bohemia,  ii.  471. 

becomes  predominant,  ii.  611. 

quarrel  over,  at  Tglau,  ii.  688, 

prL.1  ents  reunion  of  Bohemia,  ii.  645. 

ohtnins  enforced  toleration,  ii.  6G9. 
Utniquists  their  doctrines,  ii.  619, 

their  Purilaniflm,ii.  521. 

their  vittorv  at  Lipan,  ii,  635. 

obtain  control  of  Bohemia,  ii,  04O. 

their  reaction  towards  Kome^  ii.  546, 

extreme   veneration   for  Eucharist,  ii. 
562. 
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Valence,  C.  of,  1248,  i 


IS  advocates  of  heretics,  i.  i'. 


li.  434. 
Valencia,  heresies  in,  ii.  176. 

separate  Inq.  in,  ii.  17T, 

Fraticelli  in,  iii.  IBS. 

Templar  property  in,  iii.  333. 

lairs  on  sorcery,  iii.  480. 

oomplahis  of  Eymeiich,  iii.  686. 
Valens  puts  Catholics  to  death,  i.  213. 

persecution  of  magic  by.  iii.  397. 
Valentine  of  Makarska,  ii.  S08. 
Valentine  of  Milan  accused  of  sorcery,  iii. 

466. 
Valcntinian  I.  persecutes  sorcerers,  Iii.  898. 
Valla,  Lorcnro,  his  career,  ill.  566. 
Valladolid,  favor  to  Mendicants  in,  i.  393. 
Valori,  Francesco,  iii,  218, 222,  227. 
Val  Pute  (or  Louise),  Wuldenaes  of,  ii,  147, 

1B4, 157, 160. 
Valseaia,  memory  of  Dolclno  in,  iii.  120, 
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Valtelliac  persecution  of  lieretics,  ii.  237. 
Vasqucz,  Martino,  first  Portuguese  iiiq.,  ii.  189. 
Vatkinia  Foittijictim,  iii,  12. 
Vaudecie,  or  aoroerj.ii.  158. 

or  Sabbat,  iiL  522. 
Taudoia  of  Arras,  iil  l>)9. 

in  the  Selinaben3piegel,  ii.  156. 

Catbari  misnamed,  ii.  257. 
Vaudoisie,  character  of,  iii,  521. 
Venality  of  spiritual  courts,  i.  17,  20,  21,  22  ; 

iii.  627,  632,  643. 
Vence,  trial  of  Bp.  of,  i,  15. 
Vendome,  Batard  de,  captures  Joan  of  Arc, 

Veneradon  among  Cathaii,  i.  99. 
Venetia,  number  of  Waldenses  iu,  ii.  269. 
Venice,  burning  for  heresy  iu,  i.  221 ;  ii.  587. 
restrictions  on  armed  familiars,  i.  3S4. 
conGscatiODS  in,  i.  512. 
expenses  of  Inq.  defrayed,  i.  025. 
cni'oei'  of  Inq.  in,  ii.  249,  273. 
rejects  the  laws  of  Frederic  II-,  ii.  250, 

252. 
refuge  for  heretics  in,  ii.  351. 
exc  by  Clement  V.,  iii.  IBS. 
humanitj  towards  TemplaiB,  iii.  SOS, 
laivs  against  sorcery,  iii.  4Sl. 
nitches  of  Brescia  defended,  L  639 ;  iii. 

646,  661. 
Pompona^o's  book  burned,  iil  576. 
treatment  of  Gr^li  Cliurcb,  ill.  620. 
Venturino  da  Bergamo,  ii.  880. 
Ver,  Jean  de,  denies  Immaculate  CoueepUon, 

iiL  602. 
Verberati,  il.  404. 
VercruTsse,  his  d<^ma  of  the  conception  of 

tbe  Virgin,  iii.  611. 
Verfeil,  St.  Barnard's  failure  there,  i.  71. 
Verona, Bp.of,  captured  by  Manfred,  i.  12. 
statutes  of  1228  against  beretiua,  i.  227, 

421,481. 
secular  inqs.in,  i.  311. 
restriction  on  bearing  arms,  i.  382. 
Giovanni  Schio's  cruelty,  ii.  204. 
maintenance  of  heresy,  ii.  230. 
Cof,  1184— see  Lucius  HI. 
VertUB,  Oatharism  at,  i.  108. 
Vespers,  Sicilian,  ii.  248. 
Vestments,  Fiunoiscan,  quarrel  over,  iii.  70. 

heresy  of,  iii.  74,  78, 
Vetter,  John,  burned  at  Berne,  iii.  607. 
Vcyleti,  Jean,  persecutes  Waldenses,  ii.  159. 
Vezehu,  Cathari  in  1163,  i.  111. 
Vicars  of  inqs.,  i.  875. 

Vicente  deLisboa,inq.for  Spain,  ii.  185,189. 
Vleenza,  inquisitorial  extortion  in,  i.  477. 
Gioi'aniii  Schio  imprisoneii,  il.  205. 
heresy  tolerated,  ii.  228. 
reconciliadon  of,  ii.  234. 
persiBtenoe  of  beresy,  ii.  239. 
Caplstrano's  reception  in,  iii.  179. 
Vienna,  Nicholas  of  Basle  burned,  11, 405. 
Waldcnsian  Bp,  StcpIionbutncd,iL41G. 
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enna,  Jerome  preaches  Ilussitism,  ii.  496, 
eniie,  C.  of,  1311,  ils  canons,  ii.  96;  iii.  60, 
on  inquisitorial  abuses,  i.  424, 478. 
condemns  B^uhies,  ii.  369. 
on  Olivi's  errors,  iii.4C. 
decides  in  favor  of  Spirituals,  iii.  60. 
on  papal  dispensing  power,  iil.  79. 
convoiicd  for  trial  of  Templars,  iiu  282, 

384, 
its  postponement,  iii.  296. 
fiito  of  its  arehiveB,  iii,  313. 
Order  of  Temple  denied  a  lieariiig,  lil. 

320. 
disposes  of  Templar  property,  iii.  322, 
founds  Oricntnl  collides,  iii.  580. 
on  the  Disino  Vision,  iii.  691. 
on  pardoners,  iii.  623. 
Vigoros  de  Bocona,  ii.  22. 
Vilgardus,  heresy  of,  i,  108. 
Villani,  absence  of  heresy  in  Florence,  ii. 
276. 
his  account  of  John  XXII.,  iii.  68. 
his  story  of  the  Tompinrs,  Ih.  260. 
Villchardouin,  Isabclle  do,  iii.  39. 
Villeins,  their  abject  condition,  i,  26D. 
Villomagnc,  marriage  of  monks  of,  i.  119. 
Villcno,  Enri<|UO  marquis  of,  iii.  489, 
Virgin,  her  portrait  stolen  by  the  Venetians, 
i.48. 
Doiiiinican  reverence  lor,  i.  365 ;  iii.  604. 
linmaciitale  Conception  of,  iii.  696. 
Viscoiiti,  cruelties  of  tlio,  i.  669. 

their  qnarrel  with  John  XXII,,  iii.  197. 
reconciled  to  papacy,  iii.  802, 
ViscoDti,  Girolamo,  persecutes  witches,  iii. 

6411,  546. 
Vision,  tlie  Divine,  iii.  690. 
Visits  to  prisoners,  i.  486, 
Viterbo,  struggle  with  Cuthari,  i.  IIC. 
attacks  Cupollo  di  Gliia,!,  342, 
attempt  to  establish  Inq.,  'i.  203, 
heretics  punished  by  Gi'egory  IX.,  ii. 

210, 
roaistanco  to  Inq.  in,  ii.  239. 
crusado  against  in  1238,  iii.  189. 
case  of  Templars  In,  iii,  305,  306. 
Vitrier,  Joan,  bis  heresies,  ii.  187. 
Vivet,  Fctcr  Waldo's  assistant,  i.  77. 
Vivian,  Catharan  bp.  of  Toulouse,  iL  60,  S46. 
Viviauo  da  Bergamo,  Inq.  of  Lombordy,  ii. 


no  Bogolo,  ii.  228,  234. 
Vohet,  Philippe  de,  threatens  Templars  with 
burning,  iii.  286. 

his  testimony  to  their  innocence,  iii,  296. 
Voodooism,  iii.  519. 
Vows,  commutation  of,  i.  44. 

papal  power  of  dispensation,  iii.  28, 77. 
Voyle,  Jean,  porseoulja  Waldonses,  ii.  158, 
Vox  ill  (me&o,  bull,  iii,  321. 
Vulcan  of  Dalmntia,  ii.  291. 
Vulg^ite,  corruption  of  the  text,  iii.  663. 

its  correction  by  Valla,  iii.  507. 
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ADDING,  LCEE,  seeks  Oapistrano's 


ID  condition  of  morale,  iii.  64S. 
Wafer,  conaecratod,  its  magic  power,  i.  60. 

in  nine  for  Encliarist,  ii.  473. 

its  supremacy  over  demons,  iii,  US. 

Ua  use  in  sorceiy,  iiU  4S5. 

its  use  b;  witclies,  iii.  BUO. 
Wdnamoinen,  liis  magic  power,  iii.  403. 
Waldemar   at   Bremen   supported   by   the 

Stedingcrs,  iii.  184. 
Waidemor  of  Bleswiolt,  ease  of,  i.  33. 
WaldenseB,  tljelr  origin,  i.  77. 

their  yarifltiona  of  belief, !.  79,  82;  il. 
ISO,  S96,  604. 

persecuted  in  Aragon,  i.  SI ;  ii.  170, 

tlieir  organization,  I  83. 

Tirtuea  aeciibed  to  them,  i.  85, 

iiiMetz,i.l3I;  ii.  S18. 

bnrned  at  Manriilac,  1. 179. 

of  Piedmont,  i.  319,  425 ;  ii.  196,  359. 

dislineti™  signs,  i.  432. 

tlieir  reputation  as  physicians,  ii.  8S. 

tbeir  career  in  France,  ii,  146. 

their   relfltJona   with  Cathari,   ii.  146, 
679. 
with  Huasitea,  ii.  157,  415. 

In  Valenwa,  11177,179. 

their  numbers  in  Italy,  ii.  194. 

conference  of  Bergamo,  ii,  196. 

emigration  to  Naples,  !i.  247,  259,  268. 

of  Strasflburg,  ii.  319. 

of  Germany,  ii.  347,  396, 

early  foothold  in  Bohemia,  ii,  427. 

deretopment  in  Bohemia,  ii.  429,  430, 
*SB,  438,  448,  612. 

their    connectioH    with    Taboritea,    ii. 
512,  522. 
e  with  Bohemian  Brethren,  ii.  413, 


•3  of  its  persistence,  ii. 


664. 

■Waldensiaiiian 

264. 

its  kinship  to  Wioklilfitiam,  ii.  441. 
Waldo,  Peter,  i.  76. 

mythical  mission  to  Bohemia,  ii.  427. 
Waleran  of  Cologne  organizes  episcopal  Inq., 

iL  374. 
Wallaohia,  Inq.  in,  i.  356. 
Walleys,  Thomas,  persecuted,  iii.  592. 
IVaipargls  Night;  ui.  408. 
Walter  of  Bruges  summons  Clement  V.  to 

judgment,  iii.  327. 
Walter  the  Lollard,  his  death,  ii,  373. 
Walter  of  Naples,  the  Templar,  iii.  SOB. 
Walter,  Bp,  of  Btrassburp;,  i,  10. 
Wallherron  der  Togelweide  on  the  Church, 

i.  B4. 
Wand,  magician's,  iii.  405. 
Warlike  character  of  ecciesiafiti^,  i.  10. 
Wasmod,  John,  liis  tj 


Wazo  of  Ll^ge  and  the  Cathari,   i.  109, 


Weather — see  TempestariL 
Weeping,  iuabiiitj  of,  in  witches,  iii.  514. 
Weiler,  Anno,  burned,  ii,  416. 
Wcniteaiaa  (Emp.)  deposed  for  neglect  to 
persecute,  i.  226. 

his  indifference  to  religion,  ii.  896. 

Bupporta  Hubs,  ii.  446. 

revolutionizes  (he  Dnlrersity,  ii.  447. 

bajiisbes  Hiiss'a  opponents,  ii.  4E2. 

opposes  use  of  cup   by   tlie  laity,  ii. 
471. 


threatened  by  Sigismund,  il.  5 
hiadeatliia  1419,  ii.  513. 
his  fondness  for  magic,  iii.  46 
'— '--  the  Chillast,  burned  ii 
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1131,  i 


Wencealas  of  Duba  procures  safe-conduct 

for  HuSB,  ii.  457. 
Wertheim,  Count  of,  ii,  419, 421, 
Wer-wolves,  ii.  146  ;  iii.  391. 
mbald  of  Corvey,  iii.  422. 
Wiokliff,  John,  measures  against,  i.  363. 
hiscaceer,  ii,j38, 
veneration  for  him  in  Bohemia,  ii.  444, 

446, 
condemned  by  C.  of  Constance,  il.  482. 
WiokliiHto  dootrines,  ii.  440. 

tesemble  Waldensianism,  ii.  441. 
disseminated  in  Bohemia,  ii.  443, 445. 
Wickliffites  in  France,  ii.  142. 

in  Spain,  ii.  177, 178, 
Wiliirand,  Bp.  of  titi'eoht,  his  crusade  against 

Frisiana,iii.l85. 
Wilge  Annen,ii.  888. 
Wiliieln),  Doioinist,  burned,  ii.  402. 
Willaume  le  Febvre,  iii.  624,  631,  688. 
William,  Cwdiual,  inq.-genernl,  i.  398. 
William  the  Conqueror  employs  sorcery,  iii, 

420. 
William  of  Esseby,  1.  263. 
William  the  Frandscan,  i.  277. 
William  of  Gennep  (Cologne)  perEeeutes  lier- 

etica,  ii.  386, 386. 
William  of  Hildemiss,  ii.  406. 
William  of  MonCpellier  offers  to  suppreas 

heresy,  i.  136. 
William  de  la  More,  iii.  801. 
William  of  Reims  perseeulea  Cathari,  i.  Ill, 

112. 
William  of  Vezelai,  Hnoertainty  in  punishing 

heretics,  i.  308. 
Willnadorf,  destruction  of,  11.  343. 
Wills,  presence  of  priest  necessary  to,  i, 

29. 
Wimpfeling,  Jacob,  urges  reform,  ill.  639. 
Windesheim,  convent  of,  M,  362. 
Winkel,  Flagsltajits  of,  il.  408. 
Winkelera,  persecution  of.ii.  400. 
Wirt,  Wigand,  his  quarrel  over  Imniaculate 
Conception,  iii.  606. 

Wisigoths,  their  laws  ou  aorcery,  iii.  399. 
Wismar,  Dolciuist  burned  in,  ii.  403. 
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Witch  of  Endor,  the,  iii.  BS8. 
Witch  of  Eve,  the,  iii.  487. 
Witch-buriiing,  Church  responsible  £or,  iii, 

asa,  047. 
Wieohci;aft,iii.  402. 

nbsence  of,  in  13th  cent.,  iii.  448. 

diataclive  origin  of,  iii.  497,  499,  634. 

disbelief  in,  puniahiWe,  iii.  46S,  606. 

papal  balls  against,  ill,  502,  G06,  512, 
B37,  B40,  648,  B47. 

only  curable  by  witchcmfti  iii.  607. 

causes  of  iia  spread,  iii.  SOS,  639. 

undei'  secular  jurisdiction,  iii.  512,  644, 

047. 
il3  extension  in  leth  cent.,  iii.  649. 
Witches,  tlieir  allestianoe  to  Siitiin,  iii.  S36. 
prosciibed  in  Mosaic  Law,  ill  396. 
theic  powers,  iii.  407,  602. 
necessarj  to  Satan,  iii.  BOI. 
loss  power  when  arrested,  iii,  609. 
their  power  ovec  judges,  iii.  B36. 
are  heretics,  iii.  642. 
of  Brescia,  contest  over,  i.  639; 
647,  661. 
Witeh-trials,  process  of,  iii.  614. 
Witnesses,  danger  iiieiiired  by,  L  817, 43f 
of  proceedings,  i.  376. 
torture  of,  i.  425, 436,  560. 
character  oF,  i.  434. 
age  of,  i.  436. 
inimical,  rejected,  i.  436. 
their  names  kept  secret,  i.  437;  ii.  4' 

iiLB17. 
sworn  in  presence  of  ncciised,  i.  439. 
retractJon  of  evidence,  i.439, 441. 
enmity  of,  the  onW  defence,  i.  446, 448 ; 

iii.  617. 
disabling  of,  in  Huss's  case,  ii.  417. 
secrecy  imposed  on,  ii,  S3, 
for  defence,  rarity  of,  i.  447. 
collected    against    the    Templars,    iii. 
257. 
Witnesses,  synodal,  origin  of,  L  312,  316, 
317,850;  ii.  H7. 

"   1  of  Gilles   de  Rnis,  iii. 


Wilrzburg,  C.  of ,  12S7,  condcrnns  apostles, 
iii,  lOfl, 
C.  of,  1443,  on  Beghards,  ii,  412, 
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Yorli,  heretics  found  in,  i.  114. 

the  Templars  in,  iii.  299,  301. 
Youth  in  admission  to  Oi'dor  of  Templars, 


479. 
Wives,  betrayal  of,  by  husbands,  i.  373. 

bound  to  denounce  husbands,  i,  432. 

evidence  of,  i.  436. 

dowers  not  confiscated,  i,  609, 
Wok  of  Waldstein  burns   papal   bulls,  ii. 

460. 
Wolsey,  Cardinal,  his  efforts  at  reform,  ii.  4. 
Women  spedally  are  sorcerers,  iii.  603. 
Worcester,  0.  of,  in  1240,  on  estates,  i,  80. 
Worms,  Diet  of,  1231,  on  conBscalion,  i.  B07 ! 
ii.  331. 

John  Drandorf  burned,  ii.  414, 
Writ  de  lueretko  comlnircndo,  i.  221. 
Wiirzburg,  Ortlilienses  in  1842,  ii.  876. 

HussiUsm  suppressed  in,ii,414. 

witches  burned  in,  iii.  649. 


ZAJJARELLA,  Card.,   his    pa rtici patio., 
agaiust  IIiiss,  ii,  481. 
offers  modified  abjuration  to  llusf,  ii. 

489. 
labors  for  Jerome  of  Prague,  ii.  501. 
Zaoearia,  Mnttoo,  his  testimony  as  to  Tttn- 

plars,  iii,  277, 
Zauliary,  Pope,  instructions  as  to  heresy,  i.  808. 

suppresses  nngol-worship,  iii,  412. 
Zambcrg,  Michael  of,  founder  of  Itulicniian 

Brethren,  ii.  0G3,  0G4. 
Zanghino  Ugolini,  his  treatise  on  heresy,  i, 
220;  ii.243. 
m  foqwralo  reaponsibllilj',  i.  334. 
m  ignorance  oC  int|S.,  i.  37<S, 
>n  restrictions  as  to  familiars,  i.  3S4. 
in  arbitmrv  procedure,  1,  401). 
>n  confiscations,  i.  606,  600. 
in  worship  of  now  saints,  iii.  02. 
m  astrology,  iii.  430. 
)n  jurisdiction  over  sorcery,  iii.  449. 
Zanino  del  I'oggio  carries  Waldcnscs  to  K'o- 

ples,  ii,  247. 
Zanino  da  Soloia,  ease  of,  ii.  371 ;  iii.  668. 
ZiiptiU,  or  Waldenses,  i,  77. 
Zara,  Catharism  in,  ii.  295,  300,  301, 
Zatcc,  Peter  of,  a  Cliilinst,  Ii.  510. 
Zbincoof  Prague,  ii.  443, 444,  446,  417. 
Zeal  of  Waldenses,  i.  80. 

of  Cathari,  i.  104. 
Zoger,  Obsorvantlne  general,  u.  669. 

I,  heresy  in,  ii.  301. 
Zeijo  (Emp,)  refuses  toleration,  i.  216. 
ZepperenseR,  ii,  413. 
Zimisltes,  Joint,  transplants  tiic  P.iulieiana, 

i.  90, 107- 
Zion,  Taborite  stroaghold  taken,  ii.  539, 
ZiskB,JDhn,  hcadaatumultin  Prague,  ii,  613. 
destroys  churches,  ii.  614. 
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ilea  fortifies  Mount  Tiibor,  u,  616, 
burns  the  Adamites,  ii,  618. 
lijs  death  in  1424,  iL  625. 
patron  aahit  of  M.  Tabor,  il.  6tl0. 


I  Zoen  holds  C.  oE  Alb!  in  1264,  i.  334. 

peraecutes  Waldenses,  ii.  141. 

Zoppio   spreads   the   Doloinist  hei'est, 

I      123.  ■" 

h,Beghnpda  persecuted,  ii.  411, 


deprived  o£  inquisitorial  poiver,  i,  317;   Zwestriones,  ii.  401, 402,   ^ 

"■  ^''  I  i^Jto.  conjuror  of  Weaoealas,  iu.  460, 
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The  History  of  England  from  tlio  Aopoeaiou  of  Janios  II.  By  Thomas  Bab- 
IKGTOS  Macaulay.  New  ami  Elogiint  Library  Edition,  from  Now  Eluctro- 
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TIio  Rise  of  tlie  Dutoli  Kepnblie.  A  Hiatory.  By  JoilS  Lothrop  Motley, 
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History  of  tho  French  Kevoliitioii.  By  Thojia.s  CATii.vr.i^,  9  vols.,  Viiao, 
Cloth,  f2  50. 

CARLTLE'S  EARLT  KINGS   OP  NORWAY, 

The  Early  Kings  of  Norway;  hIso  an  Essay  on  flie  Portraits  of  John  linos. 
By  Thomas  Cahlyle.     laino,  Cloth,  gl  25. 

STEPHEN'S   HISTORY  OP   FRANCE. 

Lectures  on  the  History  of  France.  1(7  Sir  Jamiw  SrF.pims.  K.CB.  8vo, 
Cloth,  $3  00 ;  Half  Calf,  $i>  25. 

MACKINTOSH'S  HISTORY  OP  ENGLAND. 

A  History  of  England  to  the  Sevouteeiitli  Century.  By  Sir  Jamiw  Mackik- 
Tosn.     3  vols,,  12rao,  Clotli,  S3  00. 

PERRY'S  ENGLISH   CHURCH  HISTORY. 

A  History  of  the  Church  of  England.  From  tho  Accession  of  Ilonry  VIII.  to 
the  Silencing  of  Convocation  iu  the  18th  Centnrj'.  By  Rev.  Q.  G.  Pei!11Y,  M.A., 
Cauiiu  of  Lincoln.  With  an  Appendix,  containing  a  Skefch  of  tho  History  of 
tho  Protestant  Episcopal  Churcli  in  tho  United  States  of  America.  By  J.  A, 
Spencbh,  S.T.D.     Crown  Svo,  Cloth,  S3  BO. 

GROTE'S  HISTORY  OF  GREECE. 

A  History  of  Greece,  from  tho  Earliest  Period  to  tho  Cioso  of  tiio  Generation 
Contemporary  with  Alexander  the  Great.  By  Gkobge  Ghote.  13  vols.,  I3mo, 
Cloth,  $18  00;  Sheep,  S23  80;  Half  Calf,  S39  00. 
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RAWLINSOM'S   MAITOAI.   OP   ANCIENT  HISTORY. 

A  Manual  of  Ancient  llistoi'y,  from  tiie  Earliest  Times  to  the  Pall  of  the  West- 
ern Empire.  Comprising  tUo  History  of  Cbaldsen,  Assyria,  Media,  Babjlouia, 
Lydia,  FkiBiiicia,  Syria,  Jndiea,  Egypt,  Cartbi^,  Povsia,  Giuece,  Macedonia, 
Parthia,  and  Borne.  By  George  Rawlinson,  M.A.,  Camden  ProfcHsor  of  Au- 
cieut  History  in  tbc  University  of  Oiford.     lamo,  Cloth,  |1 25. 

MOSHEIM'S  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORT. 

Ancient  and  Modern  Ecolesia.9tical  History,  in  wLieli  the  Eise,  Progress,  and 
Variation  of  Church  Power  are  Considered  in  their  Connection  with  tho  State 
of  Learning  and  Philosophy,  and  tho  Political  History  of  Europe  during  that 
Period.  Translated,  with  Kotes,  &c.,  by  A.  Maclainb,  D.D.  Continued  to 
1828,  hy  C.  Coote,  LL,D.    2  vols.,  Svo,  Cloth,  34  00 ;  Sheep,  $5  00. 

aiESELBH'S  BCCLHSIASTICAXi   HIST0R7. 

A  Test-Book  of  Clinroh  History.  By  Dr.  John  C.  L.  Giuselbr.  Translated 
from  the  Fouttl)  Revised  German  Edition.  By  Samdel  Davidson,  LL.D., 
and  Eev.  John  Winstanley  Hull,  M.A.  A  New  American  Edition,  Revised 
and  Edited  by  Rev.  Henry  B.  Smith,  U.D,,  Professor  iu  tho  Union  Theological 
Semina^',  New  York.  Vols.  I.,  II.,  III.,  and  IV.,  8vo,  Cioth,  JS  35 ;  Vol.  V., 
8vo,  Cloth,  $3  00.    Complete  Seta,  5  vols.,  Sheop,  S14  50 ;  Half  Calf,  833  35. 

HOLLIW'S  ANCIENT  HISTORY. 

Ancient  History  of  the  Egyptians,  Carthaginians,  Assyrians,  Babyloninns, 
Medes  and  Persians,  Orcciana,  and  Macedonians.  By  Chaiclbs  Kolun.  In- 
cluding a  History  of  tho  Arts  and  Sciences  of  the  Ancients,  with  a  Life  of  the 
Author,  by  James  Bell.  Nnraeroua  Maps  and  Illnstrations.  In  Two  Volumes, 
evo,  Clotli,  S3  50;  Sheep,  $4  50.     In  One  Volume,  Cloth,  $3  00;  Sheep,  $3  50. 

SIBMONDI'S  ITALIAW  REPUBLICS. 

A  Hiatorj'  of  the  Italian  Uepublics:  being  a  Vie 
Fall  of  Italian  Freedom.  By  J.  C.  L.  Si8MOSD1>;  i 
75  cents. 

ABBOTT'S  FREDERICK  THE  GREAT. 

The  History  of  Frederick  the  Second,  called  Frederick  tho  Great.  By  John 
S.C.ABnoTT.     lilustratfid.     8  vo.  Cloth,  85  00 ;  Sheep,S5G0;  Half  Calf,  $7  25. 

ABBOTT'S   FRENCH  REVOLTTTION. 

The  French  Ecvolntiou  of  1789,  as  Viewed  in  tlie  Light  of  Republican  Insti- 
tutions, By  Johns.  C.  Abbott.  100  Illastrations.  8vo,  Cloth,  $5  00;  Siieep, 
$5  50;  HalfCalf,  S7  25. 

ABBOTT'S  NAPOLEON  BONAPASTB. 

The  History  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte.     By  Joiitl  S.  C.  Abbott, 
Illustrations,  and   Portraits   on   Steel.      -       ■       ■■        — 
SlI  00;  Half  Calf,  $14  50. 

ABBOTT'S  NAPOIiEOK  AT  ST.  HELENA. 

Napoleon  at  St.  Helena;  or,  Interesting  Anecdotes  and  ReniatkaWe  Convorsa' 
tions  of  the  Emperor  (luring  the  Five  and  a  Half  Years  of  his  Captivity,  Col- 
lected from  the  Memorials  of  Las  Casaa,  O'Mcnra,  Montholon,  Antommarchi, 
and  others.  By  John  S.  C.  Aubott.  Hlnstrated,  8vo,  Cloth,  $5  00;  Sheop, 
85  50;  Half  Calf,  67  S5. 
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